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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  a cooperative  venture  between  two  members  of  the 
Regional  Center  network,  which  is  part  of  the  Center  for  Planning 
and  Innovation,  State  Education  Department  of  New  York.  It  deals 
with  a problem  that  spans  every  aspect  of  education- - staffing. 

Among  the  many  innovations  and  changes  being  examined  in  depth 
or  being  implemented  in  districts  all  over  the  nation,  none  seems  to 
attract  as  many  questions  or  contain  as  many  ramifications  as  dif- 
ferentiated staffing. 

Because  of  this,  ECCO  (Educational  and  Cultural  Center  serving 
Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties),  decided  last  year  to  gather  the  ma- 
terial on  this  subject  published  during  the  previous  eighteen  months. 
Patricia  J.  Hallo ek,  associate  for  information  resources  and  services, 
coordinated  the  extensive  research  done  by  the  ECCO  staff;  publishers, 
districts  and  innovators  were  all  contacted  and  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
cooperative  in  submitting  materials*  In  fact,  almost  twice  this  624-pag 
volume  was  on  tap  before  we  entered  the  second  phase  of  putting  out 
the  book. 

To  do  the  dissemination,  the  expertise  and  facilities  of  the  Nassau 
Regional  Office  for  Educational  Planning  were  called  upon.  Editorial 
supervision,  design  and  planning  were  done  by  Arlene  B.  Soifer,  staff 
assistant,  with  Carolyn  S.  Sanzone  handling  the  many  details  involved 
in  culling  and  arranging  the  voluminous  sources. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  by 
professionals  in  two  regional  centers  will  result  in  a useful,  basic 
document  for  all  school  districts.  We  look  forward  to  preparing  an 
updated  edition  in  the  future  as  implementation  of  the  concept  of  Dif- 
ferentiated Staffing  goes  forward  around  the  country. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING  AND  HOW  CAN  WE  GET  THERE? 

Kevin  A.  Ryan 


Educators  today  have  the  responsibility  to  shape  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  twenty-five  years  American  education  will  be  In  the  hands  of 
our  students.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  vision,  or  lack  of  it, 
will  have  profound  effects.  It  would  seem  useful,  therefore,  to  project 
our  thought  to  the  future,  to  extend  some  of  the  current  pioneer  efforts 
to  hypothetical  fulfillment. 

Prophecy  is  the  occupation  of  wise  men  and  fools.  While  I seriously 
doubt  that  this  discussion  of  the  schools  and  the  profession  in  twenty- 
five  years  will  qualify  me  for  the  first  group,  the  wise  men,  I hope  it  will 
not  mean  that  I have  cast  my  lot  with  the  fools,  I submit  this  potpourri 
of  predictions  and  premonitions  well  aware  of  the  vagaries  of  history. 
Much  happens  in  twenty-five  years.  Who  among  us  in  the  year  1943, 
as  we  listened  at  our  radios  to  Eibber  McGee's  closet  crashing  in  on 
him,  would  have  fortold  the  coming  of  "Petticoat  Junction"  in  living 
color?  When  the  zaftig  Sophie  Tucker  with  plunging  neckline  was  be- 
fore the  nation's  eyes,  who  would  have  anticipated  Twiggy  in  the  mini? 

In  1943,  when  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  were  the  kings  of  Flatbush  Avenue 
who  would  have  predicted  that  one  day  they  would  be  playing  in  the  smog 
of  Los  Angeles?  And  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  thought 
timt  the  tinker ings  of  a few  scientists  in  an  abandoned  squash  court  at 
The  University  of  Chicago  would  thrust  us  into  a new  era,  the  Atomic 
Age?  We  can  be  certain,  then,  that  by  1993,  the  world  will  have  pulled 
a few  surprises  on  us. 

Before  trying  to  read  the  fortune  of  the  future,  let  us  see  what  the 
tea  leaves  of  the  present  tell  us.  What  is  the  current  mood  of  educa- 
tors? For  one  thing,  the  old  egg-carton  school  building,  with  its  stand- 
ardized  classrooms  and  standardized  teaching,  is  passing.  With  it  is 
going  the  school  day  dominated  by  the  bell  signaling  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  neat  slices  of  time- -45-  or  50-minute  packages  of  knowledge 
to  be  uniformly  consumed  by  all.  We  are  being  forced  to  abandon  the 
belief  that  children  learn  best  in  classrooms  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pupils  and  in  quiet  libraries  with  quiet  books.  We  are  moving  away 
from  the  idea  that  education  is  something  that  a teacher  does  to  a stu- 
dent, something  he  impresses  on  a child,  like  Mr.  Lock  and  his  tabula 
rasa.  We  are  rejecting  the  notion  that  all  children,  even  within  the 
same  track,  should  receive  the  same  information  and  training  and  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  rate.  Although  there  are  still  great  counter-pressures, 
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there  is  a growing  disaffection  with  the  principle  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  American  education  by  programming  the  children  with  more 
and  more  information.  We  are  becoming  vividly  aware  that  we  are  not 
providing  equal  educational  opportunities  to  our  minority  groups  and 
that  we  cannot  survive  as  a free  society  without  quickly  and  dramat- 
ically eradicating  our  present  inequalities. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  rethinking  the  education  of  children 
we  are  rejecting  the  idea  that  we  can  train  teachers  for  todayfs  class- 
rooms using  the  same  old  mold  and  the  same  tired  formula.  We  are 
doubting  that  our  present  organization  of  the  profession  is  adequate. 

We  are  recognizing  that  our  traditional  job  description  for  the  classroom 
teacher  is  unrealistic  and  unworkable.  We  are  leaving  behind  all  these 
ideas  and  structures  because  we  are  discovering  that  even  our  more 
intense  efforts  of  the  last  ten  years  are  fundamentally  bankrupt.  We 
have  been  getting  better  and  better  at  preparing  children  for  a world 
which  no  longer  exists* 

Where  Arc  We  Going? 

The  School  of  1993 

What,  then,  will  replace  our  assembly-line  schools?  What  follows 
is  an  admittedly  optimistic  view  of  the  1993  schools.  Although  I make 
the  predictions  with  great  hesitation,  I am  firm  in  the  belief  that  on 
some  cold  winter's  night  in  1993  these  predictions  will  provide  some 
diligent  graduate  student  reviewing  the  history  of  TZPS  with  a good 
laugh. 

Franklin,  I have  no  idea  what  the  schools  of  1993  will  look  like  from 
the  outside  or  how  the  bricks  and  mortar  will  be  arranged.  Some  may 
be  housed  in  huge  skyscrapers.  Some  may  be  in  educational  parks, 
miniatures  of  our  present  college  campuses.  More  intriguing,  however, 
is  what  they  will  look  like  on  the  inside.  My  guess  is  that  there  will 
be  much  more  open  space.  Students  will  move  about  quite  freely*  There 
will  be  much  less  structuring  of  time  than  at  present.  Right  now,  reg- 
ime ntation  is  necessary  because  we  are  unable  to  truly  involve  students 
in  the  essential  task  of  the  schools --learning*  Once  we  are  able  to 
stimulate  students  and  sustain  involvement,  regimentation  will  be  dys- 
functional and  will  pass  away.  The  maintenance  of  the  student*s  high 
interest  will  be  a major  operating  principle*  The  child* s natural  curi- 
osity will  be  king  and  carefully  nurtured.  The  schools  of  1993  will  be 
imbued  with  respect  for  human  diversity  and  originality.  The  curricu- 
lum will  finally  become  a careful  and  rational  order  of  learning  exper- 
iences. Like  regimentation,  grades,  too,  will  be  dysfunctional  and 
pass  away.  Our  present  grading  practices  will  be  looked  upon  by  future 
generations  as  we  now  look  upon  duncecaps  or  perhaps  even  thumbscrews. 

To  foster  deep  involvement,  much  of  the  school  will  be  devoted  to 
learning  environments  toward  which  the  resource  centers  of  our  most 


advanced  schools  are  just  beginning  to  move.  Professionally  produced 
films  and  tapes  on  almost  every  subject  will  be  available  for  individual 
or  collective  viewing.  Students  will  have  at  hand  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  all  sorts  of  projects,  whether  it  be  re-creating  the  life  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  New  England  or  simulating  the  life  of  the  first  residents  on 
the  moon.  Much  of  what  students  struggle  to  master  now  will  be  learned 
through  games.  It  does  not  seem  too  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  child- 
ren will  learn  languages  through  conversations  with  other  children  in 
distant  countries.  A child  may  have  a T els  tar  pal  in  Paris  and  another 
in  Peiping  and  daily  talk  to  each  using  his  video  phone.  To  counteract 
life  in  the  man-made  environment  that  is  concomitant  with  urbanization, 
students  will  spend  a good  deal  of  time  on  field  trips  which  occasional- 
ly will  be  in  quite  distant  and  exotic  places.  Where  better  to  get  the 
total  impact  of  Greek  culture  than  in  Athens  ? 

The  student  will  do  much  of  his  exploring  of  the  world  in  school, 
however,  at  his  computer-information  bank  console.  In  terms  of  in- 
creased learning,  computer-assisted  instruction  (GAI)  will  be  the  real 
breakthrough.  By  1993,  the  present  computer  consols  being  used  in 
the  Suppes -Atkins on  project  at  Stanford1  will  be  museum  pieces,  viewed 
with  the  same  curious  affection  which  we  now  have  for  the  Model  T 
E ord. 

Today,  as  I read  about  CAI  in  the  educational  journals,  I get  the 
feeling  that  the  teaching  profession  is  being  handled  rather  gingerly, 
that  the  GAI  people  are  employing  a soft-sell  approach.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  they  are  selling  a new  detergent,  CAI  is  represented 
as  being  a wonderful  new  formula  that  will  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
teaching  and  do  the  dirty  work,  such  as  basic  instruction  and  drilling 
in  the  skills  of  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  A truer  analogy  may 
be  to  a completely  automated  household  that  will  leave  the  housewife 
with  little  to  do  except  wonder  about  her  fate.  We  are  being  sheltered 
from  the  great  shock  that  the  self-pacing,  individually  focused  CAI 
units  may  be  able  to  teach  everything  from  the  ABC’s  to  metaphysics, 
from  addition  to  the  newest  science,  with  greater  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness than  most  fine  teachers.  I am  talking  here  about  CAI  units 
that  act  as  individual  tutors,  that  contain  all  the  knowledge  and  theory 
^evelopad  by  mankind;  computers  that  are  programmed  with  all  we  know 
about  learning  theory  and  put  it  into  practice,  that  are  programmed  with 
all  the  learning  characteristics  of  each  student  and  operate  from  up-to- 
date  profiles  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  each  student.  It  is  expected 
that  these  CAI  units  will  be  programmed  to  teach  not  simply  skills  and 
information  but  also  the  important  intellectual  processes*  Given  the 
assumption  that  these  units  will  be  continually  pacing  the  student  at  his 


1Suppes,  Patrick.  !lThe  Computer  and  Excellence.  11  Saturday 
Review  50;  46-50;  January  14,  1967, 
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maximum  level  and  thereby  cutting  out  all  needless  repetition  and  re- 
learning, it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  in  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  at  his  console  the  student  will  be  learning  three  or  four  times  what 
he  is  Presently  learning  in  school.  In  brief,  we  may  have  the  education- 

fj  It  ° student  at  one  end  of  the  log,  and  instead  of  Mark  Hopkins 

at  the  other  end,  we  will  have  the  IBM  Mark  93.  ~ 

Many  of  us  are  uneasy  with  the  idea  of  children  spending  huge  amounts 
of  time  interacting  with  computers.  Some  feel  that  the  experience  will 

_f.  d' ^UrT£lZingiAud  that  the  educatlonal  process  will  become  deperson- 
alized  Although  this  1S  a very  real  possibility,  I am  sure  that  the  same 

mfnU#^%Wer\  rCu  Y-  ^ adV6nt  °f  thS  b°0k*  Too>  we  should  keep  in 

mmd  that  much  of  what  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  our  classrooms  is 
e humanizing.  Besides  the  legions  of  students  who  are  bored  with  the 
content  and  pee  of  instruction,  there  are  many  who  are  being  left  be- 
hind and  cast  aside.  For  many  students  our  traditional  classrooms  are 

^hereuhe^  aJ®  fettered  by  frustration  and  ignorance.  However, 
we  still  have  ahead  of  us  the  important  task  of  harnessing  the  computer. 

As  John  Goodlad  of  UCLA  pointed  out  recently,  it  is  our  challenge  to 

h°W  hemgs  and  machines  are  to  live  together  productive- 

iy  in  tomorrow^  learning-teaching  environment. 


izedAin??;,0r^en®fit  °f  the.new  efficiency  that  will  come  with  computer- 

singing,  for  artistic  expression  generally  In  the  srh  f°r 

be  devoted  & **£  a*.^jsJss 

The  New  Teacher 

Of  tbL™  * aIS-tG  a new  sch°o1  in  1993,  we  will  need  a new  teacher 

know  it  will  bmghWe  °^be  SUre'  Tha  r°le  °f  the  teacher  as  we  now  ’ 
lt  Wl11  be  changed  drastically.  With  the  coming  of  movable  type 

e easily  accessible  book  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  teacher  no 


Goodland,  John  I.  "The  Future  of  Learning  and  Teaching  " Addles  * 

of  , at  tbVi,aUgUrati°n  of  Sam  M‘  Lambert  as  executive  secretary 

1967e  ^atl°aal  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  , October  20  V 
1967.  Los  Angeles:  the  author,  1967,  p.  9.  r U> 
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longer  had  a monopoly  on  knowledge.  His  role  as  total  source  of  know- 
ledge was  severely  altered.  The  technological  revolution  taking  place 
in  the  schools  today  will  demand  a change  of  teacher  role  of  an  even 
greater  magnitude , and  this  is  happening  already  in  many  schools.  In 
1993,  many  of  the  present  roles  performed  by  teachers,  such  as  infor- 
mation dispenser,  drillmaster,  disciplinarian,  money  changer,  record 
keeper,  and  grader,  will  have  vanished  or  will  have  been  taken  over 
completely  by  paraprofes sionals . 

What,  then,  will  be  the  teacher fs  role?  One  possibility  is  that, 
whereas  we  once  had  teachers  functioning  as  entire  instructional  sy sterns . 
in  the  future  the  teacher  will  be  the  director  of  an  instructional  system. 

He  will  have  at  his  disposal  many  instructional  aids,  such  as  simulators, 
programmed  materials,  video  tapes,  films,  and  computer-based  learn- 
ing systems*  As  director  of  a large  system,  the  teacher  will  have  to  be 
a skilled  diagnostician,  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  students  and  the 
potential  contributions  of  each  component  in  his  system,  Since  different 
students  have  different  learning  styles,  the  teacher's  main  task  will  be 
to  apply  the  systems  with  intelligence  and  sensitivity.  In  doing  this, 
he  will  be  supported  by  many  specialists  and  parapr  ofess  ionals  who  will 
be  working  directly  with  children.  Bruce  Joyce"1  has  developed  this 
idea  quite  fully. 

As  the  teacher  assumes  the  role  of  director  of  an  instructional  sys- 
tem, he  is  going  to  need  specialized  help.  At  present,  there  seems  to 
be  three  groups  of  specialists  that  will  support  the  teacher,  three  addi- 
tional role  groups  that  will  be  added  to  the  school. 

The  first  group  we  will  call  inquiry  specialists*  These  people  will 
be  highly,  perhaps  narrowly,  trained  to  aid  children  in  mastering  speci- 
fic inquiry  skills*  Examples  of  some  of  these  are  specialists  in  search 
skills  and  problem  solving,  specialists  in  group  discussion,  specialists 
in  learning  games  and  game  theory.  While  many  of  these  specialists  may 
be  linked  to  a particular  discipline,  many  cut  across  several  disciplines, 
being  essentially  process  specialists. 

The  second  role  group  will  be  that  of  therapy  specialists,  I am  not 


Allen,  Dwight  W.  , and  Ryan,  Kevin  A,  A Perspective  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers  in  California  in  1980,  Project  1.2  Teacher  Training, 
State  Committee  on  Public  Education.  Sacramento;  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  November  1966.  pp,  31-32. 

Joyce,  Bruce  R,  The  Teacher  and  His  Staff;  Man,  Media,  and 
Machines.  Washington,  D.C.;  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Professional  Standards  and  Center  for  the  Study  of  Instruc- 
tion, National  Education  Association,  1967.  2 8 pp. 
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speaking  here  of  what  we  presently  refer  to  as  counselors,  professionals 
charged  with  vocational  and  academic  guidance*  That  role,  too,  may 
pass  in  the  age  of  the  computer.  In  1993  we  will  know  much  more  about 
mental  health  and  human  relations.  The  whole  area  will  become  much 
more  important  if  we  are  to  keep  civilization  from  falling  apart.  Thera- 
py specialists  will  work  with  the  instructional  staff  to  improve  the 
social  climate  of  the  school.  Their  major  task,  however,  will  be  to 
help  individual  children  gain  a greater  insight  into  and  control  over 
their  own  behavior. 

The  third  group  will  be  scholars  and  researchers,  people  who  are 
working  at  the  frontier  of  knowledge  but  who  are  also  working  in  the 
schools  at  all  levels.  Right  now  there  are  relatively  few  people  work- 
ing on  the  edge  of  knowledge*  In  twenty-five  years  we  can  expect  two 
things:  a larger  frontier  of  knowledge  and  many  more  people  engaged 
in  scholarly  pursuits.  These  scholars -researchers  -teachers  will  re- 
late to  schools  in  many  different  ways,  depending  on  their  own  abilities 
and  desires.  Some  will  help  guide  independent  study  projects.  Others 
will  guide  group  projects  which  will  often  further  their  own  research. 
Some  will  teach  in  settings  that  look  very  much  like  our  present  advanced 
doctoral  seminars.  Few,  however,  will  spend  more  than  ten  fifteen 
hours  a week  with  students.  The  schools  will  share  many  of  these 
scholars  with  industry  and  research  centers. 

All  three  of  these  role  groups  will  share  in  the  teacher  *s  traditional 
role  of  model  for  children.  However,  in  the  school  of  the  future,  the 
professional  staff- -the  process  specialist,  the  therapist,  and  the 
scholar-researcher --will  be  chosen  especially  because  they  are  exam- 
plars  of  man  at  his  finest,  man  striving  to  know  and  to  love. 

There  is  one  group  of  teachers  who  will  be  immensely  important  in 
the  1993  school  and  who  have  yet  to  be  mentioned,  I am  speaking  of  the 
students.  Much  of  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  children  will  be 
done  by  other,  slightly  older  children.  This  will  be  done,  not  for  econ- 
omy, but  because  we  will  put  into  practice  what  every  teacher  knows-- 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  something  is  to  teach  it.  Learning  by 
teaching,  a very  slight  variation  on  Mr*  Dewey^s  theme,  will  be  a major 
cornerstone  of  the  schools* 

How  Can  We  Get  There? 

Here  I am  going  to  retreat  from  these  somewhat  heady  heights  to 
which  many  may  not  wish  to  go.  I would  like  to  move  into  another  area 
where  many  will  also  object  to  traveling. 

The  Structure  of  the  Profession 

Few  people  are  satisfied  with  the  way  we  have  structured  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  segments  of  the  teaching  profession.  What  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  to  be  a neat,  efficient,  and  egalitarian  system 
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reveals  several  severe  internal  problems.  For  one  thing  there  is 
no  career  line  for  the  classroom  teacher.  Teaching  is  a one-step 

oft  he  ^ la  s si^ iTom  ” ^w  ay  ^fro  m^hild  r en  " OneV^  f*  pr°motion  out 
schools  is  to  department  chair mam  * Thi^nPs%£ 

:rhAisrhre8isudeat3tanAgets  i°  open 

es.  Also,  he  is  expected  to  supervise  other  teacher*?  a • m t u . , 
ha  is  rarely  trained  and  for  which  he  may  havi  no  inteiest"  or  aotiTude 

chtldre?6  An?r°S°ooo“  " V *dmtnist«l«-  «^ich  means  he^eache's 
promote^hem^Ive^^u^  of^eachinj^  Completely. man7  * «“  W-  “h° 

Another  problem  is  related  to  the  job  requirements.  We  give  a 
res  y certified  2 1 -year-old  the  awesome  responsibility  for  the  learn 
xng  of  large  numbers  of  children  for  an  entire  year.  We  exLct  MmTo“ 

human  re  la  J led  a11  asPects  of  teaching,  from  control  of  content  to 

man  relations-,  from  motivation  to  evaluation.  And  then  we  exoeet 

him  to  spend  the  next  forty  years  of  his  life  carrying  out  L^enlfallv 

he  bSLerr^  a dead63-  ThlS  3eems  t0  be  “ demand7 on 

tne  beginner  and  a deadening  prospect  for  the  experienced  teacher. 

we  makl\^1her  pr°blem  ia  the  wa^  we  structure  the  profession  is  that 

«.  m:kho  a“ecootrinry  -h. 

of  achnowledging  them  /„ 

inauSuration  NEA  Executive  Secretary  Sam  Lambert 
Harold  How e put  several  questions  to  the  teaching  profession  nf 

The  tLbhar  direc“y  °"  “*  structure.  Howe  askeI,P"How  can’w^lt 

.1  C mf  Profession  to  develop  a hierarchy  within  its  ranks  ? How 
tha/hhf  p.rof*s®ion  be  encouraged  to  adapt  the  best  aspects  of  a system 
_ _ . btains  in  colleges  and  universities,  where  the  strongest  teachers 
receive  larger  responsibilities  and  larger  rewards?"^  One  ansJlr 

ing  ste|fqU|h  '°dn-ffand  °ur  Presen*  difficulties  is  a differentiated  teach- 
man  differed  dlffe: rentiated  teaching  staff  is  based  on  the  idea  of  hu- 

that  prf^e^There1”  gence  ^ commitm^nt  and  the  observation 
a f-  f *here  are  many  roles  assumed  under  the  name  "teacher  '« 

feacSrs^i  ^ rSplaCeS  the  S^stem  in  all 

teachers  carry  out  the  same  responsibility  for  the  same  reward  A1 

though  many  schools  have  made  moves  toward  staff  differentiation^! 


Commissioner  Howe  Asks  Probing  Questions  of  NEA.  " NEA 
Reporter  6:4]  November  10,  1967,  — — 
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know  of  none  that  have  such  a daring  plan  as  the  one  devised  by  the 
teachers  and  administrators  of  the  Temple  City,  California,  schools.6 
The  teaching  staffs  of  the  Temple  City  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  restructuring  themselves  into  four  different  categories  of  teachers, 
lo  the  four  teacher  categories  are  being  added  academic  assistants,  ed- 
ucational technicians,  and  various  types  of  paraprofessionals . Each  of 
the  four  teacher  categories  has  a different  job  definition  and  salary 
scale  and  calls  for  different  competencies.  While  all  will  be  classroom 
teachers  much  more  in  terms  of  time  and  effort  and  leadership  will  be 
demanded  of  some.  People  in  higher  categories  will  be  responsible  for 
long-range  planning  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  Some  will  have 
major  responsibility  for  in-service  programs.  Others  in  lower  cate- 
gories will  have  more  restricted  requirements,  frequently  acting  as 

n aT  rS'  ,The  range  °f  comP«tence  and  responsibility  is  re- 

flected by  the  salary  scale  that  starts  at  $6,  000  and  reaches  $24,  000. 

vanta^l/lffv-’erlti^d  teft.®hinS  staff  would  appear  to  have  several  ad- 
wni  u provides  a career  line  within  teaching  and  hopefully 

^lU,kf,eP  tne  lightest  and  most  able  teachers  in  classrooms  in  front 

?*  f?  1 rtn\  u f!  n0t  SGCm  ^justifiable  that  the  outstanding  teachers 
in  the  school  should  receive  salaries  comparable  to  those  of  the  top 

m^kin^trKt0tS‘  Sefond-  the  differentiated  teaching  staff  is  designed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  each  teacher's  talents,  especially  by  providing 

^ sPlcializati°'>-  For  example,  the  teacher  Whl  is 
especially  gifted  at  small-group  instruction  will  spend  the  major  por- 
tion  of  his  day  in  this  activity.  Also,  he  will  be  provided  with  free  time 
to  work  with  other  teachers  who  are  attempting  to  develop  the  skills 
involved  m small-group  instruction.  Third,  such  a staffing  arrange- 
ment will  allow  for  leadership  within  the  teaching  staff.  Excellent 
teachers  will  have  a wider  channel  for  Influence,  both  with  students  and 
with  colleagues.  Fourth,  the  development  of  a hierarchy  among  class- 
room  teachers  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  teachers  having  a greater  share 
in  decision  making.  Although  the  demand  for  a greater  voice  in  decision 
making  xs  somewhat  new,  it  seems  regrettable  that  so  often  the  demand 

lS-*.unlyi^rthe  a^ea®  °f  salary  and  benefits . The  faculty  of  a school 
with  a differentiated  approach  to  its  teaching  staff  will  have  a voice  in 
policy  making  in  all  areas.  Incidentally,  at  Temple  City  the  teachers 
are  structuring  themselves  into  an  academic  senate  similar  to  the 
university  model. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  differentiated  teaching  staff  is  a 
new,^  untested  idea.  Although  it  appears  promising,  it  will  have  to  be 
in  many  different  settings  and  studied  carefully.  We  can,  of 
course,  be  confident  that  it  will  not  solve  all  our  problems.  However, 

it  may  solve  many  of  them  and  lead  toward  greater  professionalism  in' 
teaching. 


Allen  and  Ryan,  op,  cit.  , pp.  23-30. 
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The  Preparation  of  Teachers 

Another  area  to  which  we  must  give  special  attention  if  we  are  to 
get  to  our  school  of  the  future  is  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Few  of 
us,  whether  involved  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs,  are 
satisfied  with  the  current  results.  Certainly,  we  have  no  dearth  of 
critics  to  keep  us  humble.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  major  source 
of  our  trouble  is  that  we  have  patterned  teacher  education  on  the  wrong 
model.  Much  of  what  is  done  in  America  to  train  teachers  fits  what 
I call  the  exposure-immersion  model,  I am  speaking  here  of  the  pro- 
fessional component,  not  the  academic  component.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  active  role  of  teacher,  we  expose  them  to  a 
series  of  education  courses.  The  teache r-to-be  is  the  passive  recipi- 
ent of  information  about  children  and  teaching.  After  passing  the 
paper -and -pencil  examinations  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  he 
can  do  all  the  things  covered  by  the  courses,  we  then  immerse  him  in 
the  active  role  of  teacher.  All  of  a sudden  the  student  teacher  or  in- 
tern must  stand  before  thirty  or  so  children  and  translate  all  the  pas- 
sive preparation  into  skillful  action. 


Passive  exposure  and  complete  immersion!  It  is  a minor  miracle 
that  so  many  can  survive.  One  wonders  how  such  a questionable  prepa- 
ration model  ever  got  started.  A possible  explanation  is  that  when 
teacher  education  was  absorbed  into  colleges  and  universities  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it  conformed  to  the  prevailing  patterns  of 
these  institutions.  Except  for  student  teaching,  the  preparation  for 
teaching  was  treated  like  preparation  in  mathematics  or  English  lit- 
erature. Formal,  and  essentially  passive,  courses  became  the  domin- 
ant mode.  I am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no  place  for  formal  course 
work  in  teacher  education,  rather  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

If  we  are  truly  to  prepare  our  teachers -to-be  for  the  complex,  active 
role  of  teacher,  there  is  a whole  fabric  of  training  experience  that 
must  be  woven.  These  experiences  should  be  a bridge  between  founda- 
tions courses  and  student  teaching. 


Some  of  these  training  experiences  and  activities  are  as  follows: 

* • Paraprofessional  Services.  For  example,  the  college  student 
takes  over  hall  monitoring  or  other  supervisory  duties  for 
teachers.  The  main  idea  is  to  put  the  college  student  in  con- 
tact with  youngsters,  but  in  a new  relationship,  one  in  which 
he  has  adult  responsibilities. 


2, 


Resource  to  Students.  In  this  role  the  beginner  is  assigned  to 
a library  or  to  a study  area  simply  to  be  a resource  for  stu- 
dents. With  a little  training,  most  college  students  could  be 
quite  helpful  to  lower -school  students,  getting  them  started  on 
library  projects  or  helping  them  with  certain  study  skills. 

Teacher  Aide.  Here  the  beginner  is  assigned  to  a teacher  or 


3. 


a team  of  teachers*  He  is  put  in  a working  relationship  with 
experienced  teachers  and  is  given  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  the  teacher  role  he  is  planning  to  assume.  Such  ex- 
posure to  teachers  and  education -on -the  hoof  should  provide 
experiences  that  enrich  his  education  courses  back  on  the  campus* 

4,  Teacher  Simulation  Exercises*  Here  I am  thinking  of  the  sim- 
ulation exercises  developed  by  Donald  Cruickshank  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Trainees  learn  about  a hypothetical 
class  and  school.  Then  they  attempt  to  solve  common  teaching 
problems  in  role-playing  situations*  In  a safe,  simulated  sit- 
uation they  learn  many  of  the  complexities  of  the  teacher  role, 
for  instance,  how  to  cope  with  irate  parents, 

St  Clinical  Exercises,  These  exercises  normally  would  take  place 
in  a school  and  can  be  quite  varied  in  nature.  For  example, 
one  such  exercise  might  be  having  a trainee  sit  in  on  a class 
with  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  and  closely  observing 
an  inattentive  student*  He  records  the  students  behavior, 
makes  some  guesses  about  his  achievement  and  social  adjust- 
ment, and  after  class  checks  his  perceptions  with  the  teacher. 
Later  these  experiences  are  discussed  back  on  the  campus* 

6.  Tutoring,  Here  the  beginner  works  with  one  student  for  several 
weeks.  His  assignment  is  to  identify  the  students  learning 
problems,  plan  and  execute  a program  of  remediation,  and 
finally,  evaluate  the  success  of  the  program*  Not  only  does 

the  future  teacher  have  close  and  prolonged  contact  with  one 
student,  but  he  also  is  forced  to  do  some  hard  thinking  about 
the  learning  process* 

7,  Microteaching*  Microteaching  is  a practice  setting  for  teach- 
ing. The  trainee  teaches  brief  lessons  to  a few  students  and 
then  gets  feedback  from  several  sources:  the  students,  a super- 
visor, and  video  tapes  of  his  performance.  Usually  in  micro- 
teaching the  trainee  practices  specific  technical  skills  of 
teaching,  such  as  controlling  student  participation  or  asking 
open-ended  questions. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  this  list  of  training  activities  and  exer- 
cises, Although  I know  of  no  program  that  does  not  at  least  suggest 
to  its  students  some  of  these  activities,  I know  of  no  program  that  does 
not  at  least  suggest  to  Its  students  some  of  these  activities,  I know  of 
no  program  that  uses  the  full  range*  Finding  time  in  the  curriculum 
seems  to  be  the  big  barrier.  Each  year  the  total  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum gets  more  crowded*  Greater  and  greater  demands  on  students 
are  being  made*  At  the  present  time  it  may  be  totally  unrealistic  to 
think  that  we  can  prepare  a liberally  educated  individual  and  a highly 
skilled  teacher  in  the  normal  four-year  period.  I am  not  necessarily 
advocating  fifth-year  programs.  There  are  problems  here,  too.  Rath- 
er, I am  suggesting  the  adoption  of  five-year  programs  in  which  liberal 
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arts  study  and  professional  education  are  integrated  over  the  entire 
five  years.  This  would  give  future  teachers  ample  time  to  work  in 
schools  and  go  through  the  type  of  training  activities  mentioned  above. 
At  the  end  of  his  fifth  year,  the  student  would  receive  his  baccalaureate 
egree,  certification,  and  be  well  on  his  way  toward  an  M.  A.  in  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  the  time  could  be  shortened  for  those  who  choose 
to  study  during  their  summers.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
level  of  education  and  professional  preparation  demanded  of  the  new 
teacher  cannot  be  met  in  the  traditional  four-year  sequence. 


Let  us  turn  briefly  to  in-service  training.  Today  the  culture  is 
changing  with  increasing  rapidity.  Knowledge  is  expanding  and  being 
redefined  daily.  However,  teachers,  whose  role  is  the  transmission 
of  the  culture  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  have  the  meagerest 
opportunity  to  keep  pace.  We  hear  a great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
teacher  as  continuous  learner,  but  little  provision  is  made  for  this 
slogan  to  become  a reality.  It  is  little  wonder  that  commentators  like 
the  mythical  J.  Abner  Feddiwell  of  Saber-Tooth  Curriculum7  fame 
and  Marshall  McLuhan,  the  newly  discovered  prophet  of  the  age,  have 
faulted  the  schools  for  being  irrelevant  to  the  world  in  which  children 
must  live.  If  we  are  to  have  relevant  schools,  surely  we  must  find 
new  ways  to  keep  teachers  from  falling  behind  the  advances  in  both 
their  fields  and  pedagogy.  We  not  only  need  new  ideas,  but  we  will 
have  to  commit  to  this  effort  much  more  time,  money,  and  energy.  On 
this  score,  education  can  learn  a great  deal  from  the  military  and  in- 
dustry  The  armed  forces  are  continually  retraining  their  personnel, 
not  only  through  combat  exercises,  but  also  through  a vast  network  of 
schools.  The  major  industries,  too,  are  allocating  large  portions  of 
their  annual  budgets  to  education.  IBM  is  said  to  be  presently  devoting 

percent  of  the  time  of  its  employees,  from  executives  to  technicians, 
to  training  and  retraining.  ’ 


Although  there  are  numerous  approaches  to  the  teacher  obsolescence 
problem,  there  are  two  I will  consider  briefly.  One  is  external  to  the 
the  ongoing  school  and  the  other  is  internal.  The  first  approach  is  to 
develop  a wide  variety  of  retraining  programs  away  from  the  school. 
Given  the  present  need  for  highly  qualified  teachers,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  that  every  four  or  five  years  teachers  return  to  the  uni- 
versities or  special  centers  for  a semester  or  perhaps  a full  year  of 
advanced  work.  Also,  the  summer  institute  program  should  be  ex- 
panded for  many  more  teachers  and  for  teachers  of  all  subjects  and 
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all  grade  levels.  These  opportunities  should  be  opened  up  particularly 
to  the  career  teacher  who  has  made  a definite  commitment  ?« L ly 
teaching.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  attend  without  having  to  makf 
more  financial  sacrifices.  We  can  learn  from  the  recent  fxneflnce  7 

T*o  k Pan  thathas  helped  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  science  there 
To  keep  teachers  abreast  of  the  developments  in  the  teaching  of  sci 
ence  the  Japanese  have  formed  local  science  education  centers  tb£ 
draw  teachers  out  of  the  schools  and  retrain  them  for  periods  from  as 
I*??  T ™ Week  to  as  lotlf  as  a semester.  Almost  all  of  what  if 
^o^^^%^Tmediatel7  aPPliCaWe  -hen  teachers 

The  second  approach  to  the  in-service  problem  is  internal  to  the 

school " h'T Si  and  retrainint  should  be  built  into  the  daily 

school  schedule.  This  does  not  mean  simply  more  free  time  oFln^ 

taaCkfd  °n  at  the  end  of  a draining  day  of  teaching, 
tovftb  h he  Sche^led  during  the  school  day  for  teachers  to  come 

t gether  and  learn  The  most  logical  people  to  lead  these  in-service 

proJrILr°UJ  hee  ^°Se  ^ ^ returned  from  external  training 

programs.  These  in-service  experiences  would  be  especially  valuable 

r inexperienced  teachers  and  those  who  have  returned  to  teaching 
after  raising  a family.  8 

fin afl-!?iOUgh  th®  ful1  spectrum  of  teacher  education  needs  much  greater 
financial  support,  particular  consideration  should  be  given  to  thf  ex- 
perienced  teacher.  Certainly,  when  we  consider  the  tremendously 
high  drop-out  rate  in  the  early  years  of  teaching,  it  is  easier  to  under- 

What  is  a invegtment  is  made  in  preservice  training  , 

. . , difficult  to  comprehend  is  why  we  make  such  a paltry  invest- 

ment in  the  training  of  those  who  stay--the  career  teachers. 

Change  in  Education 

Most  of  what  I have  suggested  with  regard  to  where  we  are  goine 
and  how  we  can  get  there  hinges  on  our  willingness  to  change.  Also®  it 
presupposes  massive  change  in  an  endeavor  that  traditionally  « k ? 
quite  resistant  to  change,  frankly,  I thtak  thLt  is  In  o™™o£?  ChlSee 
IS  the  new  reality.  Change  may  well  be  the  only  constant  in  our  lives  % 
Recently,  I read  a report  of  a letter  from  an^f-year -old  woman- 

° V SlF*  t-u  ^ Wr°t6j  Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  the  moon?  Why  can't 
tended7  " "rff  No  \ watch  television  the  way  the  Good  Lord  in- 
Eofn^f  «.  November,  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
H°Up  datl°n'  took  a different  tack  and  stated  the  issue  quite  clearly 
We  are  in  a grave  and  deepening  crisis  in  public  education.  The7 
urden  of  proof  is  not  on  those  who  urge  change.  The  burden  of  proof 
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is  on  those  who  do  not  urge  change,  is  our  job  as  educators  to 

inform  and  direct  this  change. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  change  being  suggested  calls  for  financial 
expenditures  the  like  of  which  we  in  education  have  never  seen*  we  are 
gathering  support.  People  in  government,  people  in  industry,  and 
people  on  the  street  are  realizing  a simple  fact:  We  cannot  afford  not 

to  change  the  schools.  The  state,  whose  fundamental  purpose  is  national 
survival,  has  realized  that  the  human  mind  is  our  basic  and  most  valu- 
able national  resource.  It  looks  to  the  schools  to  develop  the  genius  and 
supporting  talent  that  will  solve  the  frightening  problems  that  confront 
us.  Many  Washington  watchers  are  expecting  the  government  to  pump 
huge  sums  into  education  once  we  extricate  ourselves  from  Southeast 
As  ia. 

Industry,  too,  has  a vested  interest  in  the  schools.  It  looks  to  the 
schools  to  provide  it  with  the  scientists,  managers,  and  technicians  to 
support  and  expand  the  technological  society.  More  recently,  industry 
has  found  in  the  schools  a vast,  relatively  untapped  market  for  its 
goods.  The  mergers  of  the  Software11  and  “hardware"  industries  like 
IBM,  SRA,  GE,  and  Time  Inc.,  are  a powerful  indication  that  American 
industry  is  in  the  schools  in  a big  way.  For  many  members  of  the  bus- 
iness community,  the  words  of  Calvin  Coolidge  in  the  twenties,  nThe 
business  of  America  is  business,  11  have  been  updated  to,  MThe  business 
of  America  is  education,  11 

The  third  force  for  change  in  the  schools  is  what  I have  called  the 
emerging  will  of  the  people*  People  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  our  potential  for  developing  the  good  life.  Not  simply  the  rich  life, 
but  a qualitative  improvement  in  the  very  character  of  life.  We  are 
slowly  realizing  that  the  new  frontier  .is  not  outer  s pace  — our  interest 
here  is  already  wanting --but  the  human  potential.  If  the  civil  rights 
struggle  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  phrases  like  "quality  educa- 
tion, 11  nequal  opportunity,  11  and  l,the  human  potential,  11  are  not  simply 
to  be  in  the  future  the  province  of  the  few.  The  American  school,  which 
classically  has  been  used  for  upward  mobility,  is  now  being  viewed  as 
instrumental  in  the  attainment  of  a new  good  life  that  may  well  be  within 
our  grasp. 

These  three  pressures  for  change  in  the  schools--the  state,  business, 
and  the  emerging  will  of  the  people--are  not  equal.  It  would  seem  that 
right  now  we  are  moving  faster  toward  a "meritocracy"  that  lavishly 
rewards  those  who  advance  the  power  of  the  state  or  business.  However, 
there  is  something  dangerous  about  educating  people.  They  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  merely  adequate.  They  become  critical  of  the  imper- 
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feet.  They  develop  new  appetites.  They  seek  new  alternatives.  My 
suspicion  is  that  the  more  we  educate,  the  more  people  will  demand  the 
truly  humanistic  education  in  a truly  human  life. 
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A POSSIBLE  DREAM: 

A NEW  EDUCATION  AND  NEW  MODELS  OF  TEACHERS 

Roy  A,  Edeifelt 


The  concept  of  1 1 T he  Teacher  and  His  Staff 11  and  the  prospects  for 
major  changes  in  teaching  under  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (P,  L.  90-35)  make  a possible  dream  of  the  notions  which  were 
central  to  two  other  TEPS  themes--  the  concepts  of  MThe  Real  World  of 
the  Beginning  Teacher11  and  ,lRemaking  the  World  of  the  Career  Teacher.  !! 
Although  all  old  business  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  and 
professional  standards  is  far  from  complete,  it  is  time  to  increase  our 
attention  to  the  more  pervasive  business  of  remaking  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, One  way  to  begin  is  to  try  to  analyze  aspects  of  our  culture 
which  are  relevant  to  education,  predict  developments,  and  anticipate 
the  sort  of  education  needed  to  serve  our  people  now  and  in  the  future. 

Even  the  wisest  analysts  and  prophets  are  uncertain  and  wary  when 
they  try  to  interpret  social  developments  and  forecast  directions  which 
education  might  take.  Making  predictions  about  the  teaching  profession 
will  be  even  more  precarious,  but  it  is  necessary  for  s ome  educators, 
however  small  a group,  to  get  started.  My  purpose  here  is  to  help 
them  do  so,  to  invite  bold,  creative,  and  critical  discussion  and  thought, 

I will  illustrate  one  kind  of  analysis  which  might  be  worthwhile,  suggest 
the  changes  for  education  and  teachers  which  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
analysis,  and  finally,  pose  questions  which  seem  appropriate  if  action 
is  to  follow  talk. 


The  Need  for  a New  Education 


Educators  operate  on  tacit  and  habitual  assumptions  about  schools, 
learners,  and  society.  Many  such  assumptions  are  no  longer  valid  and 
some  need  new  interpretation,  but  they  still  dominate  educational  thought 
and  action,  thus  perpetuating  outmoded  ways  of  doing  things  which  can 
be  diametric  contradictions  of  known  facts. 

Educators  must  engage  in  a vigorous  dialogue  to  identify  and  examine 
their  assumptions  about  schools,  learners,  and  society  and  develop  new 
understandings  about  what  schools  and  teachers  should  be.  Following 
are  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  assumptions  which  might  be  challenged 
and  some  related  ideas  which  could  lead  to  very  different  conclusions 
about  education. 
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1*  A twofold  assumption  is  that  the  purposes  of  education  are  to 
pass  on  accumulated  knowledge  and  conventional  wisdom  and  to 
train  the  young  in  certain  selected  skills,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  education  rests  primarily  with  the  school.  People 
assume  that  educators  know  what  should  be  taught  and  that  reach- 
ing it  will  result  in  learning  and  that  the  most  important  learning 
takes  place  in  school.  The  assumption  is  no  longer  valid.  The 
purposes  and  sources  of  education  are  much  broader  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Education  designed  to  pass  on  the  heritage  of  man  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  may  have  been  valid  in  times  past  when  condi- 
tions of  living  were  fairly  similar  for  successive  generations. 

But  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  in  a time  when  conditions  change 
so  rapidly.  The  teacher  cannot  merely  remember  what  life  was 
like  when  he  was  in  school  and  assume  that  youngsters  now  are 
having  similar  experiences.  Childhood  and  adolescence  today 
are  different  from  those  periods  of  life  just  a few  years  back.  We 
need  to  find  new  ways  to  identify  with  the  problems,  thoughts  and 
feelings  kids  have.  And  youngsters  today  learn  so  much  outside 
of  school  that  formal  education  no  longer  can  claim  credit  for  the 
major  part  of  learning.  There  is  an  urgent  need,  therefore,  for 
educators  to  devote  more  time  to  helping  students  learn  how  to 
learn,  to  conduct  inquiry,  to  study  independently,  to  make  choices 
and  decisions,  to  know  themselves  and  others,  to  use  technology, 
to  live  with  change,  and  to  become  agents  of  change, 

2,  A second  assumption  no  longer  valid  is  that  a free  society  devel- 
ops with  little  or  no  planning.  When  the  United  States  was  a 
young,  rapidly  growing  country,  haphazard  development  may 
have  been  inevitable;  but  in  a well-developed  society  with  an 
ever-increasing  population,  it  would  be  chaotic  to  depend  merely 
on  the  desires  of  individual  or  group  enterprise,  whether  in 
business,  education,  industry,  or  social  development#  A balance 
between  planning  and  evolution  is  needed,  a balance  which  pro- 
vides more  planning  than  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  for  creative  evolution, 

3#  Another  questionable  assumption  is  that  our  societal  organization 
has  become  static,  that  having  progressed  from  an  agrarian  to 
an  industrial,  technical,  and  business  society,  we  have  reached 
the  ultimate  organization. 

Support  for  a static  or  ultimate  system  of  political,  economic, 
or  social  organization  is  often  fostered  by  appeals  to  patriotism 
or  nationalism  and  to  muster  opinion  against  other  isms,  primar- 
ily communism  and  fascism, 

A profession  devoted  to  scholarship  and  objectivity  in  a society 
committed  to  democracy  and  rational  thought  can  hardly  permit 
acceptance  of  notions  which  crystalize  system  and  organization 


prematurely.  We  must  continually  employ  new  knowledge  for 
the  welfare  of  people.  We  now  have  the  technical,  business, 
and  industrial  know-how  to  support  a more  humanistic  society. 
Today’s  emphasis  on  producing  goods  and  services,  making 
more  money,  and  building  better  machines  need  not  persist* 
Developing  better  people,  building  better  systems  of  living, 
making  life  more  fulfilling  and  rewarding  could  become  the  pri- 
mary goals , 

4*  Still  another  outmoded  assumption  is  that  puritanic  mores  and 
traditional  modes  of  human  behavior  remain  eternally  valid  and 
should  continue  to  be  perpetuated  without  much  examination. 
Children  are  asked  to  abide  by  rules  of  behavior  which  are  often 
not  based  on  reason.  Too  many  of  these  rules  are  advocated 
because  they  are  the  proper  or  traditional  things  to  do.  More 
viable  standards  would  derive  from  an  examined,  rational, 
pragmatic  approach  to  human  behavior.  Rules  should  be  based 
on  reason  and  humanness  and  be  able  to  withstand  continuous 
testing  against  current  interpretations  of  values  and  recognized 
examples  of  effective  behavior.  This  should  not  suggest  a 
sentimental,  permissive,  or  coddling  approach  but  should  per- 
mit the  young  a broader  encounter  with  real  problems  and  con- 
sequences of  life  at  the  student  stage  of  development.  It  means 
providing  opportunities  for  youngsters  to  shape  the  rules  and 
standards  they  live  by.  It  means  recognizing  that  the  sociology 
of  groups  - -that  is,  the  roles  parents,  children,  teen-agers, 
teachers,  and  others  play  - - has  changed  and  is  changing.  Stan- 
dards of  behavior,  relationships,  and  responsibilities  of  all 
parties  in  the  preadul^s  world  are  constantly  shifting.  To  avoid 
chaos  and  confusion  there  must  be  some  attempt  in  each  subgroup 
to  agree,  at  least  tentatively,  on  guidelines  and  under  standings 
of  acceptable  behavior,  but  they  cannot  be  cr ystalized . The  bal- 
ance between  no  rules  at  all  and  overly  rigid  standa  rds  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve,  but  in  this  time  of  continuous  change,  it  is  es- 
esntial. 

5.  There  is  an  old  assumption  that  subcultures  within  our  society 
can  be  categorized  into  urban-suburban-rural  or  upper  class  - 
middle  class -lower  class  and  that  the  people  who  live  in  these 
communities  or  groups  have  unique  characteristics  and  distinct- 
ly different  problems.  An  obvious  need  is  a more  cosmopolitan, 
national,  and  world  concept  of  society.  We  live  on  a planet  where 
communications  are  instantaneous,  where  people  know  a lot 
about  each  other,  and  where  there  is  a great  interdependence  of 
people.  What  the  individual  does,  whether  he  lives  on  a farm  or 
in  the  city,  at  home  or  in  a distant  land,  may  directly  affect 
other  people  who  live  miles  or  nations  away. 

Although  we  live  in  a stratified  society,  there  is  a tendency  to 
overgeneralize  about  categories  of  people  in  terms  of  education, 
cultural  sophistication,  wealth,  color,  religions  convictions,  and 
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political  idealogies  and  to  judge  them  by  what  they  have  and  who 
they  know  rather  than  what  they  are*.  The  willingness  to  over - 
generalize  and  to  support  a closed  system  is  inconsistent  with 
American  ideals  and  stifles  progress.  If  pr onouncements  about 
freedom  and  equality  are  to  have  meaning,  we  need  to  promote 
a more  heterogeneous,  open  society  where  an  individual  is  judged 
on  how  adequately  he  fulfills  his  own  potential  and  what  he  contri- 
butes to  his  fellowman,  not  on  what  position  he  has  or  what  de- 
grees he  holds  or  what  color  he  is, 

6,  Another  out-of-date  assumption  is  that  careers  develop  along 
planned,  predictable  lines.  Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  a person 
begins  work  in  a particular  field  and  stays  in  that  field,  that  pro- 
grass  in  a career  is  linear  and  follows  a known  sequence*  Most 
careers  today  are  not  predictable;  the  trend  is  for  them  to  be  less 
aos  A career,  even  life  itself,  must  now  be  viewed  as  a flexible 
developmental  sequence  in  which  a person  may  start  out  with 
particular  goals  but  move  easily  into  many  careers,  some  seem- 
ingly  unrelated*  This  will  be  possible  because  the  intelligent, 
well-educated  man  is  able  to  learn  what  he  needs  to  know,  within 
limitations,  about  a new  job.  It  will  occur  because  some  jobs  are 
so  new  that  formal  preparation  programs  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped for  them*  The  first  people  in  a new  career  must  find 
their  own  way.  The  self-prepared  will  become  much  more  com- 
monplace , both  because  of  rapidly  developing  new  fields  and  be- 
cause of  the  adaptability  of  people  in  a high  society, 

7,  The  traditional  assumption  that  people  are  largely  immobile  and 
provincial  no  longer  holds*  People  may  be  provincial,  but  much 
of  provincialism  is  superficial,  such  as  allegiance  to  sectional- 
ism (Californians  or  New  Englanders)  or  snobbishness  as  part  of 
an  in  group*  Ours  is  a national  society.  Much  of  life  is  national 
in  scope*  Mass  media  make  information  widely  available.  Al- 
most every  community  has  its  cosmopolites.  And  people  are 
certainly  not  immobile*  The  trend  is  clearly  toward  more  mobil- 
ity and  sophistication  . People  will  be  (or  should  be)  citizens  of 
the  nation  and  the  world,  even  the  universe*  They  must  also  re- 
late to  and  take  responsibility  in  the  local  community.  The  ques- 
tions !lWhere  do  I belong  ? 11  and  f,To  whom  do  I have  respons  ibility  ? M 
need  new  answers  in  a highly  migratory  society  in  which  few  peo- 
ple belong  to  only  one  community.  Old  patterns  of  earning  or 
seeking  status,  acceptance,  and  power  within  communities  are 
changing,  especially  in  new  communities.  The  ramifications  of 
great  mobility,  shallow  roots,  and  the  problems  of  adequate 
cosmopolitanism  are  interrelated.  Though  his  vision  is  wide  and 
his  ability  to  travel  is  great,  man  must  still  have  an  effective  re- 
lationship with  and  a recognized  responsibility  for  his  fellowman. 
What  this  can  mean  for  the  highly  civilized  American  nomad  is 

far  from  known. 

8,  Another  outdated  assumption  is  that  hard  physical  work  is  right- 
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5-  . , df  i°od;  that  to  be  virtuous,  work  must  be  tough  and 
distasteful,  that  work  is  easily  discernible  from  play.  Within 
this  concept  people  are  paid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  goods 
produced.  New  concepts  of  work  will  not  necessarily  eqife 

h othfr  W„d,C°?Kn;Sti0n  bt  recoS"‘ze  accomplishment, 

feel  Iin-it  Thf  person  who  must  experience  hard  work  or 

feel  guilty  will  need  reorientation.  More  than  education  of  the 
current  sort  will  be  needed.  Many  attitudes  about  work  have 
eep  psychological  and  religious  underpinnings.  Changes  in 

WhU  ^eCd  t0  bS  develoPed  through  a pragmatic  kind  of 
thinking  about  accomplishments  being  assessed  in  a variety 
of  ways.  For  example,  it  must  be  legitimate  to  regard  reading 
a book  or  going  to  a concert  as  work.  Such  activity  may  be  as 
important  and  require  as  much  effort  as  any  other  kind  of 
activity.  A broad  concept  of  work  must  recognize  people  de- 
veloping  in  a fuller  "culture.  » In  early  America  moat  of  the 
people  were  largely  "uncultured''  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
conversant  and  sophisticated  in  the  arts,  music,  literature 
and  philosophy.  Americans  are  changing.  There  is  now  the 
prospect  of  a mass  "culture,  " hitherto  undreamed  of,  where 
most  people  live  a full  life,  creating  as  well  as  consuming. 

Another  traditional  notion  is  that  procreation  is  by  intention 
or  accident,  that  people  bear  children  because  they  want  them 
or  feel  a responsibility  to  perpetuate  the  species,  or  that 
people  have  children  by  mistake.  The  world  is  becoming  so 
heavily  populated  that  more  rational  thinking  about  procreation 

rems  5ure  that  <*■>««•  ‘P"  aid 

' gK  hf ve  been  ased  for  to°  lon8  Qn  Hollywood -created 

yths  about  romance.  The  population  explosion  makes  it 

nl?  / explore  and  consider  the  welfare  of  prospective  peo- 
ple, to  consider  the  possible  use  of  science  and  medicine  both 
in  seeking  suitable  marriage  partners  and  in  producing  the 
best  offspring.  Sex  drives  should  not  determine  who  and  how 
many  are  born.  Intelligence  and  morally  acceptable  behavior 

beCOf?e  related.  When  decisions  such  as  these  can 

be  made,  the  individual  and  common  good  as  well  as  civil  and 
religious  codes  of  behavior  must  be  considered.  Marriage 
partnerships  and  births  should  not  be  left  to  happenstance  or 
accident  or  shotgun. 

Still  another  time-honored  notion  is  that  childhood  and  adol-s- 
cence  are  preparation  for  adulthood  and  magically  at  age  18 
or  Z!  a person  becomes  an  adult.  One  basis  for  this  is  relig- 
ious  doctrine;  another  is  tradition  based  on  false  assumptions 
about  the  human  babe  and  child.  When  a child  is  regarded  as 
by  nature  sinful  and  unclean,  " adults  see  to  it  that  he  is  care- 
fully indoctrinated  and  molded  so  that  basic  instincts  can  be 
overcome.  When  children  should  be  seen  but  not  heard,  there 
is  usually  little  understanding  of  childhood  or  there  is  adult 
selfishness  for  peace  from  children 
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It  is  now  clear  that  life  is  a long  period  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, that  the  human  being  is  influenced  strongly  by  his  en- 
vironment, and  that  innate  abilities  exclude  values  and  atti - 
tudes . It  is  also  clear  that  if  initial  development  does  not 
take  place,  much  of  what  a youngster  should  learn  during  his 
early  years  cannot  be  compensated  for  or  developed  later. 

11.  A final  assumption,  for  this  paper,  which  needs  to  be  changed 
is  the  notion  that  essentially  the  same  schooling  is  appropriate 
for  boys  and  girls.  Teachers  and  parents  recognize  the  dif- 
ferences  in  boys  and  girls,  yet  nothing  much  has  been  done  in 
school  programs  to  provide  for  or  capitalize  on  these  differ- 
ences. Recently  the  pressures  to  impose  specific  cultural 
roles  on  boys  and  girls  seem  greater.  Boys  typically  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  aggressive,  independent,  and  non-conform- 
ing,  to  dissent  and  question.  Girls  are  expected  to  be  sub- 
missive, dependent,  and  conforming,  to  please  and  support 
teachers  and  other  adults.  Boys  more  often  than  girls  are 
discipline  problems.  Attitudes  about  masculinity  and  femininity 
influence  interest  and  performance  in  school  to  the  point  that 
some  subjects  are  actually  seen  as  feminine  or  masculine. 

Girls  on  the  average  make  better  academic  grades  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  than  boys,  yet  boys  score  as  well  as  girls 
on  achievement  and  IQ  tests  and  more  boys  than  girls  go  to 
college. 

...  The  need  is  acute  to  give  special  attention  to  and  at  times  challenge 
imposed  cultural  roles  and  adult  systems  of  control.  An  example  of 
the  alienation  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  the  hippie  movement,  which  stems 
from  overcontrol  and  the  inability  of  adults  to  communicate  with  the 
young,  and  vice  versa.  If  preadulthood  is  to  be  a desirable,  respected 
period  of  life  during  which  growth  and  development  are  fostered,  en- 
couraged, and  tolerated,  changes  are  in  order  in  school  programs  and 
m approaches  to  instruction. 

These  assumptions,  although  not  comprehensive,  serve  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is  needed  to  bring  about  a new  sort 
of  education.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  implications  directly, 
but  the  identification  of  outmoded  assumptions  provides  background  for 
thinking  about  new  concepts  of  education  and  possible  new  models  of 
teachers  and  teaching. 

A New  Education 

A new  concept  of  education  will  go  well  beyond  the  school.  Educa- 
tion under  school  auspices  and  in  other  community  agencies  will  provide 
greater  scope,  more  facilities  and  resources,  and  more  reality  in  learn- 
ing. It  will  capitalize  on  all  of  the  agencies  and  people  who  contribute 
to  learning  and  education.  The  existing  emphasis  on  abstract  concepts 
and  vicarious  experience  will  be  enlarged,  because  some  youngsters 
have  insufficient  experience  to  deal  with  abstractions  and  most  young- 
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sters  need  more  contact  with  real  things  and  real  people.  The  new 
school  will  have  work-study  programs  to  enable  students  to  gain  practi- 
cal experience  to  which  abstract  and  concrete  study  and  thinking  can 
be  related.  Study  and  work  for  short  or  extended  periods  will  be  ar- 
ranged out  of  the  classroom  and  out  of  the  school.  Many  community, 
business,  industrial,  governmental,  and  other  agencies  will  serve  as 
supplementary  learning  centers.  Youngsters1  study  programs  will 
be  individually  designed,  based  on  continuous  and  careful  diagnosis  of 
individual  intellectual,  psychological,  physical,  social,  and  aesthetic 
growth,  and  work  will  add  essential  responsibility  and  provide  status. 
Being  a student  will  be  recognized  as  a youngsters  work.  Education 
will  offer  as  much  or  as  little  planned  control  of  the  school  environment 
as  necessary.  The  question  of  what  and  by  whom  controls  will  be  ex- 
erted may  present  some  thorny  problems,  but  it  also  provides  part  of 
the  basis  for  deciding  on  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  new  roles  of 
teachers . 


The  new  education  will  include  careful,  continuous  diagnosis  of 
what  a student  knows,  what  he  thinks  he  wants  to  know,  how  he  learns, 
what  he  wants  to  learn,  what  he  is  able  and  motivated  to  learn.  It  will 
include  counseling  about  alternatives  in  learning,  recognition  of  various 
levels  of  learning,  and  examination  of  the  degree  to  which  learning  has 
transfer  value,  is  generalized  or  synthesized. 

A new  concept  of  education  will  help  the  learner  develop  an  under- 
standing of  what  learning  is,  how  it  takes  place  for  him,  how  and  why 
it  can  be  or  is  exciting  or  dull,  challenging  or  boring,  rewarding  or  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  new  education  will  explore  and  recognize  conditions  and  attitudes 
which  influence  learning.  Learning  will  be  based  on  theories  far  beyond 
the  simplicity  of  conditioned-response  psychology.  The  new  education 
will  be  concerned  with  how  people  feel  about  them  se  vies  and  how  they 
feel  about  others  and  the  influence  of  such  feelings  on  how  and  what  they 
learn.  It  will  be  concerned  much  more  with  the  effects  of  physical  and 
mental  health  on  learning  and  will  be  seen  as  oriented  to  helping  people 
live  more  effective,  productive  lives,  not  merely  directed  at  getting  a 
better  job  or  social  position.  It  will  stress  individual  assessment  based 
on  what  a person  can  do.  It  will  provide  for  internal  evaluation  but  will 
also  use  external  assessment  as  cues  to  what  has  happened  to  an  indivi- 
dual, One  of  the  focuses  will  be  helping  the  individual  organize  his  own 
existential  world. 


The  subcultures  of  childhood  and  adolescent  life  will  be  used  as  part 
of  the  substance  for  learning.  Study  and  learning  in  human  relations, 
interaction,  and  growth  will  use  the  real  problems  and  situations  of 
living  ( as  students).  Both  real  and  simulated  situations  will  be  employed 
to  apply  knowledge  and  skills  from  all  phases  of  learning. 


Evaluation  of  student  progress  will  be  primarily  in  terms  of  behav- 
ioral goals.  This  will  include  not  only  the  assessment  of  students1 


intellectual  ability  — ability  to  analyze,  understand,  interpret 

and  use  what  has  been  learned--but  assessment  of  their  performance  as 

members  of  the  school  society. 

In  many  area  s of  learning,  particularly  where  performance  goals 
can  be  identified  specifically,  such  as  in  mathematics,  typing,  spelling, 
etc,  , requirements  will  be  in  terms  of  achievement  rather  than  time. 
For  example,  the  student  will  no  longer  be  required  to  take  two  semes^ 
ters  of  geometry  or  four  years  of  English;  he  will  study  only  as  long  as 
it  takes  him  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  achieved  the  specified  goals. 


Flexibility  in  all  subjects  and  areas  of  study  will  eliminate  the 
school  schedule  as  we  now  know  it.  School  will  not  begin  and  close  at 
the  same  time  for  all  students.  In  fact,  on  some  days  some  students 
may  not  even  Attend11  school  in  the  present  sense.  Schools,  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  other  locations  for  study  will  collaborate 
by  pooling  resources  to  fit  the  students * learning  goals. 

Eventually,  as  the  above  sources  of  information  and  knowledge  be- 
come readily  accessible  and  as  terminals  for  computer- assisted  in- 
struction and  computer-stored  information  become  available,  the  prob- 
lems of  access  to  data  will  largely  disappear,, 

The  new  school  will  provide  all  types  of  materials  for  learning,  in- 
cluding extensive  collections  of  supplementary  materials  and  primary 
sources  which  will  be  available  on  microfilm,  microfiche,  and  other 
forms  of  computer -storing. 

Teaching  groups  will  be  organized  so  that  both  instructional  and  sub- 
ject matter  experts  can  be  available  to  make  judgments  about  selecting 
content  and  approach  in  teaching,  A variety  of  noneducators  - - psycho- 
logists , sociologists,  social  workers,  artists*  musicians,  philoso  phers, 
political  scientists,  and  other  consultants --will  be  available  on  a tempo- 
rary or  part-time  basis  to  work  in  schools  and  to  help  teachers  analyze 
and  make  judgments  about  the  appropriateness  of  curriculum  and  instruc 
tion.  The  selection  of  learning  goals  will  include  much  more  than  de- 
ciding whatj  why,  and  how  to  teach.  Much  more  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  creating  the  conditions  tinder  which  learning  can  be  fostered  through 
individual  study. 


These  ideas  about  the  school  in  a new  concept  of  education  are  far 
from  comprehensive,  but  they  do  give  some  idea  about  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple needed. to  staff  schools  and  about  what  the  multitude  of  jobs  in  teach- 
ing might  be  like. 

New  Kinds  of  Teachers  and  New  Concepts  of  Teaching  as  a Career 

Educators  in  the  future  will  perform  a variety  of  tasks,  some  of 
which  exist  in  schools  today  and  many  of  which  will  be  newly  defined  as 
teacher  roles  are  differentiated.  Roles  will  be  identified  and  classified 
in  terms  of  degrees  of  difficulty*  responsibility,  and  needed  artistry  and 
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“ ;erTS  °*  background  of  the  people  who  assume  specific  kinds  of  tasks 
Role  identification  and  assignment  will  be  supported  by  a thorough  sen- 
sitive guidance  program  for  the  professional  development  of  educators. 

InS  guidance!  & Sp6CiaUy  trained  staff  for  teacher  evaluation,  analysis, 

-f,Thc  term  teacher  will  describe  only  some  of  the  people  who  work 

with  youngsters  m learning.  The  concept  of  "classroom  teacher"  will 

refer  to  only  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  teachers.  The  notion  that  teaching 

takes  place  in  a room  designated  as  a classroom  with  a specified  num- 

°if  younef  ters  ™lU  no,  longer  provide  a valid  definition  of  the  teacher 

ro  ^,herS  Wlli!  Perf  orm  in  many  roles  which  may  not  take  place  in  class- 
rooms as  we  have  known  them.  F in  mass- 

^ N°  tv^hefAWi^1  be  exPected  to  be  competent  in  all  situations  or  with 
ery  child.  Assignment  of  teachers  and  students  will  be  made  carefullv 
and  purposefully  and  assessed  constantly.  Reassignment  will  be  pos.  ^ 
81  ole  at  any  point  in  the  year.  P 

.The,  teacber  °f  the  future  will  be  much  more  responsible  for  diag- 
nosing learning  problems,  developing  curricula,  creating  effective  Sro 
cedures,  masterminding  the  production  and  selection  of  materials  and 
media  and  contributing  to  the  professional  development  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  . The  teaching  profession  of  the  future  will  em^hlsiJe 
attracting  people  "who  like  to  teach.  " The  teacher  will  be  a facilitator 

°f  °ne  Wh°  15  faSCinated  ™th  helping  to  dream  up  ways  of  learn- 

JtudTj  fhinkl”g^  wb°  is  sensitive  enough  to  know  when  to  let  the 
student  learn  for  himself;  one  who  is  intrigued  by  the  young,  the  less 

^d^^’l01^  ^ \G-SS  ^ephisticated.  Teaching  will  emphasize  artistry 
and  employ  a rational  science  of  pedagogy.  ^ 

, Tochers  be  assisted  by  a variety  of  aides,  specialists  lavm^n 

Sentr13’  and  ma'=hi"<is-  Students  will  be  expected  toPteach  otter  st”  ’ 

ents,  recognizing  that  there  is  learning  value  in  teaching. 

iH«nTsea-hif8^^m  Provid®  many  career,  temporary,  and  part-time  pos- 
sVbll  « ^ClUdlng  advan5ed ^standing  as  a teacher.  It  will  have  man/pos. 
sible  patterns,  some  of  which  will  permit  teachers  to  attain  seniority 

unusi01^?^  comPensatlon*  and  prestige  in  teaching  itself;  it  will  not^be 
Hon  if°r  a P^rfon  to  earn  Promotion  without  moving  into  administra- 

three  andSUPerrS^n'  “ Wil1  be  usual  for  teachers  to  earn  up  to 

three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  beginning  teachers. 

Teachers  and  other  educators  will  have  variety  in  assignment 
Roles  will  be  designed  to  maintain  freshness  of  viewpoint  8 The  educate 
who  teachers  will  always  ha  considered  a learner  issigkmete  JilTbe 

and‘?i”eidt^outr-nV,^e  suf£l'.leIlt  variety  so  that  overconfidence,  boredom, 
and  rigid  routine  in  a subject  or  situation  are  avoided. 

Deliberate  efforts  will  be  made  to  keep  teachers  from  becomine 
routmized,  static,  dull,  defeated,  or  stale.  Some  such  measures  will 
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taken  within  the  school  system  and  some  will  be  provided  from  outside  of 
education.  There  will  be  exchange  positions  for  all  teachers.  There 
will  be  foreign,  government,  and  industrial  assignments  which  teachers 
will  take  every  three  or  four  years  for  at  least  a year's  time.  There 
will  be  social  work  and  other  opportunities  for  teachers  to  become  im- 
mersed in  society  so  that  they  can  avoid  becoming  shortsighted  and 
complacent.  It  will  be  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  become  staid, 
rigid,  or  bogged  down  in  a rut. 

The  career  or  senior  teacher  in  the  future  will  be  expected  to  be 
more  than  the  teacher  of  today.  He  will  be  a student  of  society,  of 
human  development  and  social  history.  He  will  be  well  informed  in  psy- 
chology, sociology,  and  social  and  political  sciences.  He  will  be  a dilet- 
tante philosopher,  scientist,  social  critic,  world  traveler,  and  politician. 
In  none  of  these  areas  will  he  be  similar  to  the  people  who  devote  their 
full  energies  and  scholarship  to  a special  discipline,  but  he  will  never- 
theless not  be  unsophisticated.  He  will  be  a practitioner--one  who  de- 
pends on  scholars,  who  communicates  with  scholars,  who  must  interpret 
into  action  relevant  data  from  these  sources. 

The  teacher  of  the  future  will  have  a high  level  of  academic  freedom 
and  will  recognize  what  a profession  is,  what  his  role  and  his  rights  and 
responsibilities  are,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Questions  About  Action 

To  realize  a possible  dream  for  remaking  the  teaching  profession 
and  developing  a new,  superior  quality  of  education,  a great  deal  must 
be  changed  in  the  present  scheme  of  things,  A number  of  new  models 
have  been  developed  and  additional  models  will  be  developed  as  the  con- 
cept of  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  is  expanded.  New  models  of  teach- 
er education  will  be  created  and  implemented  under  U.  S,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation funding  in  the  next  two  years.  The  following  questions  are  designed 
to  elicit  discussion  and  action  in  remaking  education  and  the  teaching 
profession* 

1,  What  additional  analysis  of  present  circumstances  in  society 
needs  to  be  undertaken  to  anticipate  needed  developments  in 
education? 

2,  What  key  people  in  education  and  teacher  education  should  be 
involved  in  initial  attempts  to  analyze,  anticipate,  and  predict? 

3*  How  can  scholars  and  social  critics  be  involved  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ? 

4,  How  can  new  ideas  best  be  shared  within  the  profession  and  with 
the  public  ? 

5,  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  translate  ideas  into  action? 


6,  What  changes  in  teacher  education  are  needed  to  prepare  teachers 
to  work  m schools  where  staff  roles  are  differentiated? 

7,  What  changes  need  to  be  made  in  certification  requirements, 
salary  schedules,  tenure  practices,  student-teacher  ratios 
local  and  state  financial  support,  and  other  traditional  proce- 

fhovlf  ^ e£couraSe  concepts  of  education  and  new  thinking 

about  teacher  roles?  - 

8,  How  can  the  provisions  of  federal  legislation,  particularly  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act,  be  capitalized?  ^ 

9'  POSWOn  and  CmphaSiS  are  ”eeded  * Passion- 

10,  What  can  teachers  do  through  local  associations  ? Through 

other  vehicles  ? 6 

At  stake  is  the  future  of  American  education.  To  dream  a Dossihlp 
one?”1  " SmaU  taSk-  T°  make  dream  * reality  i.  a 
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STAFFING  FOR,  THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LEARNING 

Dr,  Roy  A,  Ed o If e it 


Most  of  our  shortcomings  can  be  improved  by  education.  There  is 
a chance  to  change  society  in  just  a short  period  of  time  if  we  could 
change  education,  and  the  time  is  right  for  action.  Laymen  are  more 
interested  in  education.  There  are  more  funds.  The  most  effective 
way  to  get  commitment  to  new  approa  ches  and  different  ideas  is  to  in- 
volve people  In  their  development. 

Local  education  associations  have  not  helped  teachers  to  discover 
through  their  own  experience  that  even  profound  and  drastic  change  is 
possible,  that  one  must  work  with  people  to  create  new  facts,  that  they 
can  see  through  their  own  experience  things  can  be  changed,  and  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  real  communications  between  persons  of 
many  different  backgrounds.  The  main  emphasis  of  local  associations 
throughout  the  country  has  been  teacher  welfare.  There  must  be  a 
better  balance  between  teacher  welfare  and  professional  welfare.  We 
need  desperately  to  give  more  time  and  effort  to  the  central  concerns 
of  teachers  and  administrators  and  college  people  to  teaching  and 
school  programs.  We  can  demand  and  negotiate  better  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits,  but  we  really  do  not  have  a case  unless  we  begin  to  dem- 
onstrate the  quality  of  our  service. 

To  do  this  effectively,  we  must  have  more  than  a public  relations 
program  to  tell  what  teachers  are  doing  and  to  report  on  how  well  stu- 
dents are  doing.  Parents  and  laymen  must  be  able  to  see  and  hear  and 
feel  the  reflections  of  their  youngsters  in  a school  program  that  has 
meaning,  that  has  intellectual  excitement,  that  has  social  significance 
that  has  enthusiastic  participation# 

One  approach  to  the  demonstration  of  quality  service  by  teachers  can 
be  the  achievement  of  different  ways  of  working  on  instruction,  different 
y ® employing  teachers  and  youngsters  in  the  learning  process. 

School  personnel  have  discovered  that  the  traditional  concept  of 
teaching  is  more  and  more  unrealistic.  The  teacher  does  not  have  the 
time  to  plan,  to  analyze  and  to  assess  his  own  teaching,  to  find  approp- 
riate materials,  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  instruction,  to  get  to  know 
students,  to  keep  in  touch  with  parents  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  curriculum.  Teaching  really  often  becomes  dull,  routine  and  unex- 
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tha/d ra sti^chan ge ^mult  bemSe  in^ cho^r^f  convince  th*  Public 

to  get  the  kind  an!  qualit^  S ^£u'£^^ 

for  many  of  the  ills  of  our  schools;  sometLes  bec^e  of  .espo?slble 
sometimes  because  of  aoathv  and  i.-t  ©times  because  of  immaturity, 

of  insufferable  administrate^  and  ^ * ^eatlvlty>  sometimes  because 

sponsible  for  not  sup^orMng  Shoots  ^ ? ?°UrSe'  is  also  ™- 

citing,  pporting  schools  m a way  which  makes  teaching  ex_ 

loca7LroVdVtrictsC?Seeth:Ce-  Unl-f,  Professional  associations  and 
of  welfare  of  the" teasers  J respo/'slb^  the  professional  kind 

profession.  AtTeasrstceWorldwlrHX * s«°"d-olass 
call  a teacher  shortage.  In  rerenf  * ere  has  existed  what  we 

we  have  a shortage  of  people  who  wiTiA3’  more  accurately  that 

to  teach  in  our  society.  They  just  choose'to  do  somethur^  Pe°Ple 

of  teacher d°ofingemSch°heysSam”  tWn^^’wSIspretd0’  ^eleBS  gr°“P 

one  of  the  motivation?  tor  Ji^gingThe ^ U"‘=laa‘'-  S°> 

teaching  sufficiently  attractive  f the  teacher  is  to  make 

so  that  we  can  entice  aTd  k^  a«d  awarding, 

possible  to  create  a general  it  e resting,  able  people.  It  might  be 
people  on  a part-tim?  basTs  S*!  ' bringing  in  sub-professional 

who  work  with  teachers  as  assistants  We'To’s16  *h  S“P,p,ort  Personnel, 
our  teachers  every  year.  assistants-  We  lose  about  11  per  cent  of 

PiObTlehm^efthbeer„:"“iS  tTJZ  ZT.*  \n  ldea  that  •*  these 

tram  both  subprogfessio„als “ nd  sAcUU,  ^‘and“^t  V T'  help’ 

have^an  open,  objective  and  supportive  clitAatetowor'k  ‘andTowTo?0 

ha ve^been6 involvement  e? aoura*?rnS  the  teacher  and  his  staff  concept 
Assistance  for  the  teacher °akes°a’  eXperim.e^tatlon  and  evaluation, 
nel  or  teacher  aides  of  all  sorts  hum"16  ^ forr^s"  Auxiliary  person- 
various  functions:  the  huLn  I?d;^atl  and  mechanical.  They  serve 

purposes,  for  materials  production  - “f®  pU,rposes’  for  clerical 

reading  to  youngsters  fm*  n™  ■ <-*  9 , imple  teaching  tasks,  for 

have  nearly  enough  ofthese  people^  atld  0thers<  We  do  uot 

teach  coopirativlly  with  a teachfr  and theSe  Pe°ple  should 
special  knowledge  or  assist  with  f ’ and  make  Presentations  in  areas  of 
are  provisions  undef  the  ^ ^ ^ area*  Th^e 

Act  for  the  use  and  training  of  suclf  100  ^nd  Pr°-fessional  Development 

tists,  musicians,  journalists  and  o^her  pe^pfe^ ^i^nto^h  bring  Scien~ 

some  training  to  help  teachers  P P^e  lnt°  the  classroom  with 
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The  teacher  is  the  diagnostician  of  learning  problems,  the  decision 
maker  on  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught,  the  judge  of  what  materials 
and  media  should  be  used,  but  instead  of  deciding  on  all  of  these  qu.es** 
tions  alone,  he  gets  a wealth  of  advice,  counsel  and  support. 

The  present  definition  of  classroom  teacher  must  be  re-examined. 
For  one  reason,  many  teachers  in  new  organizations  will  have  admini* 
strative  and  supervisory  responsibilities  which  had  formerly  only  been 
the  jobs  of  principals  and  supervisors.  The  concept  of  the  career  teach- 
er, or  the  senior  teacher,  needs  another  look,  for  a teacher  of  superior 
competence  usually  has  responsibility  above  and  beyond  those  of  other 
teachers. 


Some  people  see  the  career  teacher  as  the  nucleus  of  the  teaching 
profession,  comprising  maybe  30  to  40  per  cent  of  teachers.  They  see 
the  career  teacher  as  !lthe  professional1*  with  a staff.  If  this  comes 
about,  of  course,  things  will  change  considerably  because  a person  en- 
tering teaching  today  has  no  place  to  go;  the  job  of  the  teacher  on  the 
first  day  of  teaching  is  about  the  same  as  the  job  of  the  teacher  45  years 
later  on  the  last  day  of  teaching.  With  a career  teacher  classification 
and  other  classifications,  there  will  be  some  place  to  go  in  teaching-- 
some  higher  status,  greater  responsibility  and  a more  stimulating  job. 

The  teacher  and  his  staff  concept  raises  many  issues,  and  it  chal- 
lenges many  established  positions.  For  example,  is  it  as  important  to 
worry  about  beginning  salaries  for  teachers,  or  should  we  now  shift 
and  look  at  the  range?  We  have  gone  on  record  as  suggesting  that  the 
top  salary  should  be  3-1/2  times  the  beginning  salary.  Is  it  still  rele- 
vant to  push  for  smaller  class  size  when  we  may  not  even  have  classes 
as  we  now  know  them?  Or,  is  it  important  to  push  for  a certain  teacher- 
student  ratio  if  school  is  going  to  be  a different  kind  of  arrangement  of 
teachers  and  youngsters?  Or,  will  associations  continue  to  be  effective 
if  we  are  divided  into  classroom  teachers,  principals  and  administrators, 
if  teachers  are  going  to  do  some  administration,  supervision,  and  prin- 
cipals are  going  to  do  other  kinds  of  jobs? 

There  are  many  possibilities.  To  begin  with,  educators  are  being 
prompted  to  look  again  at  the  nature  and  the  kind  of  competence  needed 
for  different  teaching  tasks.  For  example,  what  unique  or  special  abil- 
ities are  needed  to  lead  a seminar  group  or  to  lecture  to  a large  group 
or  to  tutor  an  individual  or  to  support  independent  study?  Should  all 
teachers  be  required  to  handle  all  of  these  approaches?  Should  the  be- 
ginning teacher  start  with  the  easier  tasks  in  teaching  and  proceed  to 
the  more  difficult  tasks?  Should  a teacher1®  unique  talents,  attitudes 
and  aptitudes  determine  his  competence  and  his  assignment?  Who  should 
be  involved  in  making  judgment  about  teacher  competence  and  assign- 
ment? 


There  are  also  issues  and  problems  in  the  introduction  of  auxiliary 
personnel  and  teacher  aids  in  schools.  All  teachers  need  help,  but 
many  fear  having  a teacher  aide,  or  the  idea  of  having  another  adult 
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in  the  classroom.  There  is  uncertainty  and  insecurity  about  exactly 
what  professional  skill  is  and  of  what  professional  skills  they  have  com- 
mand. Still  other  teachers  resent  sharing  "their"  students  with  anyone. 
Teachers  will  resent  auxiliary  personnel  if  such  help  is  thrust  upon 
them,  but  if  teachers  are  involved  and  informed  in  the  selection,  in  the 
training,  and  in  the  assignment  of  teacher  aids,  the  results  might  be 
quite  different. 

The  action  to  date  on  the  teacher  and  his  staff  concept  has  come 
largely  from  groups  that  are  not  the  local  associations,  but  improve- 
ments must  develop  out  of  the  need  at  the  local  leve,  rather  than  the 
adoption  of  someone  else's  ideas.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
bits  of  advice: 

One,  at  the  local  level,  have  a look  around  where  you  are  to  see 
what's  going  on  in  other  school  systems.  Is  it  possible  for  the  local 
association  to  help  the  school  district  develop  policy  so  that  the  teachers 
can  be  released  to  virit  these  schools?  Take  along  a school  board 
member.  Get  materials  and  more  comprehensive  descriptions.  Help 
communicate  what  is  going  on  in  your  own  school  district, 

A second  area  is  to  consider  and  discuss  with  the  local  association, 
membership  ideas  for  the  local  association.  Begin  to  raise  questions 
about  what  is  being  done.  Propose  and  act  on  specific  procedures  for 
improvement, 

A third  idea;  decide  what  constructive  and  positive  stand  the  associ- 
ation could  take  on  topics  such  as  teacher  aids,  differentiated  roles  of 
teachers,  career  teacher  designation,  participation  and  membership  in 
policy  devemopment,  and  get  these  into  the  kinds  of  agreements  that 
teachers'  associations  develop  with  school  boards. 

Fourth,  find  some  way  to  see  to  it  that  demands  for  involvement  in 
ideas  and  action  are  linked  to  responsible  commitment  to  carry  through. 

Five,  use  your  state  and  national  association  for  support  where  pos- 
sible in  implementing  policy  and  in  securing  political  pressure,  and  in 
finding  sources  of  information. 

And,  my  last  suggestion  is  to  involve  local  citizens  in  discussion 
and  action.  You  will  find  that  local  citizens  are  as  interested  in  some 
of  the  ideas  and  more  supportive  than  some  teachers. 

There  is  a new  world  ahead  for  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession 
and  for  education.  The  teaching  profession  can  become  the  pre-eminent 
profession.  It  can  provide  the  kind  of  a full  life  which  enables  people 
not  only  self-fulfillment,  but  also  the  chance  to  make  a contribution  to 
their  fellowman  and  the  future  of  mankind.  But,  such  a change  can  not 
take  place  until  we  make  school  and  education  more  relevant  and  vital, 
which  means  we  must  change  the  way  we  operate. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Review  of  Educational  Research 
June,  1967,  Copyright,  1967.  — — — — 
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Research  m any  area  which  does  not  come  directly  under  the  pur- 
view of  one  of  the  well-established  academic  disciplines  is  likely  to 
develop  awkwardly.  Staff  utilization  is  such  an  area.  Innovations 
in  staff  utilization  patterns  are  developed  out  of  the  problems  of  prac- 

and  rfurthe  fcmo  °f  ^ the°r®tlcal  constructs  of  the  basic  disciplines, 

rWe  aue  °nly  JUSt  beginning  to  see  changes  in  uses  of 
m*rhln  defrlved  frT°m  broad,  theoretically  based  conceptions  of  man - 
machine  ^sterns  It  is  quite  difficult,  therefore,  to  compare  the  quality 
and  type  of  work  done  on  staff  utilization  with  that  done,  for  instance  7 
and  wFlhl which  is  an  area  of  cumulative  theoretical  inquiry 

catori  SJ'S  ‘ht  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  edu- 

cators  who  have  had  much  training  in  the  design  and  the  execution  of  re- 

rc  projects.  Consequently,  existing  research  on  staff  utilization 

t(fn>1beiinterPaeted  Wlth  reSpect  to  its  context  only— the  developments  in 
technoiogy  and  organizational  patterns  in  public  school  settings— and 
these  need  to  be  explored  briefly  before  the  research  is  examined. 

The  1950's  and  1960's  have  been  a time  when  the  conception  of  staf- 
fing the  schools  with  only  one  kind  of  person  (the  multipurpose  classroom 

beenher  iandd°nl^u  ^ °f  material  (textbooks  and  traded  books)  has 
been  replaced  with  the  view  of  the  school  as  a complex  of  man-machie 

systems  in  which  teachers  of  many  kinds  work  with  technicians  and  lower 
rder  personnel  of  many  qualities  and  in  a matrix  of  technological  de- 
ins^ctloaal  res°urce  centers.  The  work  by  Loughary 
(1966)  exemplifies  this.  A massive  effort  has  been  going  on  to  induce 
schoois  to  experiment  with  new  uses  of  physical  facilities,  personnel, 

ties  i t !g,Ca  noiCGtS*  uIn  archlte®ture,  led  by  Educational  Facili- 
ties  Laboratories  (1965),  the  concepts  of  flexible  and  creative  use  of 

fnd  of  z°ning  schools  for  various  functions  (independent  study, 

. er~assistec^  instruction,  large-group  instruction  and  seminars, 
*t^.,..havf  bec°m®  well  established.  Team  teaching  has  been  made  a 
familiar  term  by  innovators  like  Anderson  (1966),  and  the  potential 
uses  of  television,  computers,  programed  instruction,  and  other  in- 

a^e  WCU  knOWtl  even  to  th®  lay  Public.  However,  the 
ioca!  school  setting  is  often  highly  resistant  to  change,  affecting  ad- 

^ ® yKthe  conduct  of  research  in  any  area  which,  like  staff  utilization, 
has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  school  setting.  To  start  a program  of  re- 
search on  team  teaching  or  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  part  of  a man- 
machme  system  is  extremely  difficult.  Without  substantial  financial 
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support  from  a foundation  or  the  government,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  create  the  desired  experimental  conditions  in  the  first  place,  or  to 
keep  them  going  until  the  teachers  have  had  time  to  learn  the  new  roles 
that  are  to  be  studied.  Without  intensive  collaboration  with  a university 
or  research  and  development  center,  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  a quali- 
fied research  team.  Even  university  and  school  district  collaboration 
provide  no  guarantee  that  research  will  be  done. 

Resistance  to  change  has  frequently  forced  research  personnel  into 
a defensive  posture.  For  example,  researchers  exploring  team  teaching 
have  needed  to  collect  evidence  about  any  possible  emotional  damage 
that  might  occur  when  the  young  child  is  exposed  to  more  than  one  teach- 
er (see  Gibb  and  Matala,  1962,  and  Lambert,  Goodwin,  and  Wiersma, 
1965)  because  advocates  of  the  self-contained  classroom  have  attacked 
innovations  in  team  teaching  with  allegations  that  emotional  damage 
might  occur.  It  will  be  difficult  to  carry  on  much  fact-finding  activity 
until  heated  arguments  about  the  use  of  paraprofessionals,  teaching 
teams,  programed  instruction,  television,  and  computer-assisted  in- 
struction diminish  greatly.  The  pressure  from  critics  of  innovations 
often  forces  innovators  to  proceed  too  quickly  to  assess  the  effects  of 
utilization  patterns  on  pupil  achievement,  whereas  the  first  few  years 
of  a new  utilization  pattern  should  probably  be  given  to  ’’engineering11 
research  that  can  result  in  knowledge  of  the  optimal  dynamics  of  the 
utilization  pattern.  For  example,  when  paraprofess ionals  are  intro- 
duced into  a school  system  (or  television  or  any  other  device  requiring 
reorganization),  the  tendency  has  been  to  study  immediate  effect  on 
pupils  rather  than  how  the  paraprofes s ionals  or  media  were  actually 
used  and  how  they  might  be  used  efficiently. 

Two  other  problems  affecting  field  research  in  the  utilization  of 
instructional  personnel  need  to  be  recognized.  The  first  is  that  patterns 
of  staff  utilization  depend  on  administrative  recognition  that  new  roles 
exist.  And,  although  the  literature  now  abounds  with  ideas  ranging  from 
teaching  with  teams  and  the  use  of  paraprofess  ionals  to  the  development 
of  man-machine  systems,  school  personnel  administration  does  not  re- 
flect these  changes.  For  instance,  Gibson  and  Hunt*s  (1965)  recent  book 
on  school  personnel  administration  shows  only  five  instructional  service 
positions  including  the  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  psychologist,  nurse, 
and  helping  teacher.  There  is  no  recognition  given  to  other  instructional 
personnel,  such  as  television  specialists,  programers,  team  coordina- 
tors, or  instructional  systems  specialists.  On  the  other  hand,  16  ser- 
vice personnel,  such  as  secretaries,  clerks,  and  dentists,  and  18  ad- 
ministrative service  positions  are  mentioned  in  this  same  volume.  Un- 
til the  personnel  administrators  see  a greater  variety  of  types  of  instruc- 
tional personnel,  the  newer  types  are  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  school 
setting  in  any  great  number.  The  other  problem  is  that  ,,syitemsn 
thinking  has  come  slowly  to  the  area  of  public  education.  Innovations 
such  as  team  teaching  or  programed  instruction  often  appear  in  local 
setting  without  the  development  of  a full-scale  pattern  of  organization 
that  can  enable  these  changes  to  be  made  or  studied  effectively.  When 
introduction  of  a staff  utilization  pattern  is  conceived  as  the  construction 
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of  a man-machine  system,  however,  careful  analysis  of  the  possible 
behavior  of  the  machine  and  people  can  be  made  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
the  actual  situation  of  staff  utilization  of  roles  that  teachers  take  on 
easily  and  the  kind  which  they  resist.  For  example,  team  teaching  in- 
volves new  kinds  of  leadership  problems  which  have  been  debated  vehe- 
mently (e,  g.,  whether  to  have  "hierarchical"  teams),  but  the  actual 
patterns  of  interaction  of  team  members  and  the  question  of  their  ef- 
ficiency in  decision  making  has  been  studied  very  little,  considering 
the  amount  of  team  teaching  that  is  going  on. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  the  context  of  staff  utilization  there  have 
been  many  studies  reported  even  since  Anderson's  (1964)  review.  Pro- 
gress can  be  discerned  on  three  fronts;  (a)  through  research  which  is 
done  in  the  context  of  attempts  to  change  staff  utilization  patterns  in 
the  public  schools  or  to  make  technological  innovations  that  require 
new  staff  roles,  (b)  through  studies  of  teaching  which  are  beginning  to 
provide  a more  realistic  idea  of  the  potential  functions  of  the  teacher, 
and  (c)  through  the  development  of  conceptual  frameworks  for  determin- 
ing staff  utilization  patterns  through  the  construction  of  comprehensive 
man-machine  systems.  In  this  chapter,  each  of  the  above  three  areas 
is  treated  separately,  but  the  categories  overlap  somewhat. 

Innovations  in  Staff  Utilization  Patterns 


Team  Teaching 

The  great  push,  especially  at  the  secondary  school  level,  to  persuade 
schools  to  organize  themselves  into  teaching  teams  and  to  make  use  of 
what  haveeome  to  be  called  paraprofessional  o r subprofessional  opera- 
tives on  the  teaching  team  has  not  resulted  in  much  solid  research.  The 
Ford  Foundation  collaborated  with  the  NEA  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  to  initiate,  to  study,  and  to  give  publicity  to  projects 
at  the  secondary  education  level.  Several  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
N^tional^ Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  were  devoted  to 
this  problem  and  have  been  reviewed  by  Anderson  (1964,  1966).  The 
January  1965  issue  of  the  National  Elementary  Principal  is  a guide  to 
this  attempt  at  the  elementary  level.  Anderson  (1966J  and  Hills  on 
(1965)  provided  bibliographical  guides  through  summer  1966,  Nearly 
all  of  the  "research"  that  has  accompanied  this  movement  has  been 
descriptive  and  subjective,  but  that  product  was  not  unexpected.  As 
indicated  above,  the  people  who  have  conducted  such  studies  were  con- 
cerned  with  bringing  about  an  innovation  and  either  guarding  against 
gross  damage  to  children  during  the  innovations  or  fending  off  critics. 

Few  were  attempting  to  develop  lines  of  cumulative  research.  Four  or 
five  studies,  however,  were  very  carefully  done  and  should  stand  as 
examples  fur  the  future  development  of  the  field. 

One  of  the  better  studies  was  done  by  Lambert,  Goodwin,  and 
Wiersma  (1965).  Although  it  examined  the  operation  of  only  two  teams, 
the  number  of  variables  studied  was  large,  and  they  were  clearly  iden- 
tified. The  investigation  was  constructed  to  yield  much  information 


about  the  processes  of  the  team  operations  and  factors  influencing  ef- 
ficiency of  operation.  The  dynamics  of  the  much  debated  hierarchical 
team  structure  were  investigated  in  terms  of  the  content  of  instruction, 
pupil  interaction,  adjustment,  and  achievement.  Some  of  the  findings  have 
immediate  implications  for  team  organization.  Within  the  teams,  dis- 
cipline problems  were  greatest  when  intern  teachers  were  teaching.  Ap- 
parently the  team  operation,  which  is  frequently  touted  as  a good  setting 
for  student  teachers  and  interns,  did  not  automatically  protect  the  novice 
teachers  from  control  difficulties,  leading  one  to  wonder  whether  the 
children  perceived  the  "team"  as  their  teachers  or  whether  they  related 
to  their  teachers  singly.  Since  one  of  the  potential  advantages  of  team 
teaching  is  that  it  enables  teachers  to  have  a collective  or  group  effect 
on  students,  it  seems  that  ways  of  bringing  about  this  collective  effect 
might  well  be  studied  closely.  The  primary  grade  team  pupils  surpassed 
their  self-contained  classroom  counterparts  in  achievement,  while  the 
pupils  with  the  intermediate  team  did  not.  The  stability  of  the  primary- 
team  personnel  was  greater.  Pupils  on  both  teams  had  minimal  problems 
adjusting  to  the  team  organization,  even  in  the  case  of  the  changing  per- 
sonnel on  the  intermediate  team, 

Lambert,  Goodwin,  and  Wiersma  (1965)  used  a number  of  research 
techniques  which  could  easily  be  employed  more  frequently  in  field  set- 
tings: (a)  pupils  were  randomly  assigned  to  team  and  self-contained  set- 
tings, (b)  observers  were  trained  to  record  infractions  of  discipline,  and 
( c)  the  interaction  analysis  technique  was  employed  to  permit  the  study 
of  such  issues  as  the  effects  of  team  stability  on  the  interactions  with 
children,  (For  example,  the  unstable  team  was  found  to  spend  much  less 
time  on  content  than  did  either  the  primary  team  or  the  teachers  of  self- 
contained  classrooms.)  Although  the  small  sample  limits  the  generality 
of  findings,  this  study  indicates  the  value  of  intensive  study  of  many  inter- 
acting aspects  of  any  staff  utilization  pattern,  and  it  gives  rise  to  many 
questions  for  extensive  research  both  about  ways  the  dynamics  of  team 
operations  may  affect  pupil  output  and  ways  of  improving  efficiency  in 
cooperative  teaching.  For  example,  if  team  efficiency  does  turn  out  to 
be  closely  related  to  team  stability,  which  seems  logical  in  any  event,  it 
is  possible  that  the  kinds  of  team  teaching  now  being  employed  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  school  settings  where  teacher  turnover  is  very  high. 

The  Norwalk  Board  of  Education  (1963)  commissioned  Heathers  to  ex- 
amine its  team  teaching  program.  Although  Heathers  worked  under 
severe  design  handicaps  (his  chief  source  of  data  was  written  reports 
by  team  members),  he  asked  critical  questions  of  the  data,  and  some  of 

results  are  important  for  students  of  the  dynamics  of  team,  teaching, 
Norwalk  is  an  established  center  of  team  teaching  and  had  over  25  teams 
in  operation  during  the  year  of  Heathers'  study;  foundations  and  university 
consultants  have  provided  unusual  financial  and  technical  support  to  the 
teams.  Heathers  found  that  90  percent  of  the  lessons  taught  within  the 
team  structure  were  planned  by  individual  teachers  working  alone.  Also, 
most  of  the  topics  discussed  by  teams  during  their  planning  sessions  re- 
lated to  coordination  of  personnel  and  organization  of  resources,  although 
teams  reported  that  they  set  up  overall  plans  under  which  individuals 
operated.  These  results  are  mixed  and  ambiguous  enough  to  suggest  that 
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hard  data  are  needed  regarding  how  plans  are  made  by  teaching  teams, 

£ot  example,  a team  spends  very  much  time  reallocating  individual 
responsibilities  and  if  much  planning  and  teaching  is  done  by  individuals, 
potential  gains  accruing  to  cooperative  teaching  may  fail  to  develop.  The 
Norwalk  study  also  reported  that  most  small— group  instruction  occurred 
in  the  curriculum  areas  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  which  are  the  areas 
of  instruction  where  small- group  instruction  occurs  in  other  types  of 
staff  organizations.  There  were  many  other  aspects  of  Heathers1  study 
for  Norwalk  which  should  stimulate  investigators  to  look  closely  at  the 
actual  patterns  that  develop  when  teams  are  formed  and  to  conduct  en- 
gineering research  to  improve  team  functioning.  Many  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  industrial  psychology  for  describing  and  analyzing  staff 
performance  could  be  applied  successfully  to  investigate  staff  utilization 
practices  in  schools. 

Reber's  (1965)  survey  in  1963  and  1964  addressed  itself  to  the  "per- 
sistence tendencies"  of  staff  utilization  projects  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  NBA  Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

This  survey  included  51  schools,  of  which  17  had  been  involved  in  staff 
utilization  projects  that  were  publicized  during  the  late  1950’s,  The 
Schools  in  the  innovation  projects  manifested  a much  higher  use  of  inno- 
vations of  all  types,  including  the  use  of  mechanical  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, independent  study  time  for  pupils,  and  the  use  of  instructional 
assistance,  team  teaching,  and  large-group  instruction.  They  indicated 
that  28  out  of  35  staff  utilization  projects  are  continuing  and  that  7 have 
been  terminated.  The  ones  that  were  terminated  formed  no  particular 
pattern.  The  ones  that  continued  included  team  teaching  projects,  the 
use  of  mechanical  or  electronic  equipment,  the  use  of  lay  assistance,  and 
the  use  of  independent  study  time  organizational  forms,  A much  larger 
P®r^-®r*tage  of  the  staff  utilization  project  schools  developed  innovations 
in  team  teaching;  lay  assistance  tended  to  be  used  in  school  libraries  and 
lay  readers  in  English  classes.  The  survey  indicated  that  most  of  the 
schools  were  unable  to  develop  evaluation  procedures  that  would  produce 
reliable  evidence  of  the  results  of  the  experimentation  or,  perhaps  more 
important,  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  encountered  in  developing  and 
carrying  through  the  experimentation.  Reber's  study,  while  presenting 
a valuable  survey  of  the  use  of  staff  in  selected  school  districts,  was  not 
really  designed  to  yield  much  evidence  on  the  factors  influencing  the  per- 
sistence of  specific  practices. 

Fifteen  years  of  innovation  in  team  teaching  have  left  us  with  almost 

research  evidence.  Aside  from  the  Lambert,  Goodwin,  and  Wiersma 
(1965)  study,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  effects  of  mixing  people  of 
different  teaching  styles  on  various  teams.  The  use  of  teams  to  develop 
social  climates  in  the  teaching  situation  that  will  have  a calculated  effect 
on  children  is  not  particularly  well-known.  Most  of  the  research  on  the 
use  of  paraprofessionals  on  teams  has  been  defensive  research  aimed  at 
working  out  minimal  roles  for  such  personnel  and  proving  that  they  do  not 
harm  the  children  who  are  exposed  to  them.  Since  the  early  1950's, 
knowledge  about  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  has  really  not  increased  as 
a consequence  of  a carefully  done  research  project.  Throughout  the 


bernetic  models,  which  depict  supervisors  and  subordinate  personnel  as 
interacting,  self- regulating  systems,  can  open  up  very  different  types 
of  studies  not  only  of  team  teaching  but  of  teacher  activity  in  all  types  of 
settings.  It  is  particularly  important  that  solid  analytic  schemes,  such 
as  those  developed  from  the  cybernetic  point  of  view,  be  employed  in 
school  settings  so  that  the  experience  of  innovators  not  be  lost  to  the 

7?re\  F°r  examPle>  J°yce  and  Harootunian  (196?)  described  a variety 
of  teacher  roles  which  were  developed  at  the  Valley  Winds  school  in 
Riverview  Gardens,  Missouri,  but  which  were  never  studied  adequately 
and  are  now  passing  from  the  scene  with  no  addition  to  the  cumulative 
literature.  So  far  even  the  expensive  Franklin  School  project  reported 
Tn?a^ri,a.nCi  Woodward  (1964)  has  added  little  to  cumulative  knowledge 
although  it  has  been  widely  imitated  and  has  had  great  stimulus  value, 

Man- Machine  Systems 

As  Anderson  (1964)  pointed  out,  the  research  on  programed  instruc- 
ti on,  televised  instruction,  and  computer-based  instruction  has  gradual- 
Ly  ®“lf*ed  fr°m  studies  comparing  these  means  of  instruction  with  other 
methods  to  engineering"  studies  concerning  ways  of  improving  the  use 
of  machines  and  media  and  integrating  them  with  the  use  of  teachers  who 
are  m direct  contact  with  children.  Sometimes  studies  of  the  use  of 
media  simply  vary  conditions  of  staff  use  and  compare  the  achievement 
of  students.  For  example,  Bartz  and  Darby  (1966)  investigated  the 
achievement  of  students  using  programed  and  nonprogramed  texts  under 
varying  degrees  of  independent  study,  thus  varying  instructor  roles 
One  condition  required  regular  attendance  at  class  meetings  with  lec- 
ures  and  examinations,  A second  condition  required  class  attendance 
a"d  e^amination  once  a week.  The  third  condition  did  not  require  class 
a tendance  or  weekly  visits  with  the  instructor  or  examinations.  Stu- 
dents under  all  three  conditions  took  the  final  examination.  Some  students 
under  each  condition  used  programed  texts  and  conventional  texts.  Most 
test  scores  indicated  that  the  condition  1 students  exceeded  condition  2 
students  and  conditio;  d 1 and  2 students  exceeded  condition  3 students. 

, 8°/  , students  using  the  programed  text  under  all  conditions  scored 
significantly  lower  than  students  using  a conventional  text.  This  study 
is  unusual  in  its  thoroughness,  and  it  raises  many  questions  which  are 
worth  future  study.  It  suggests  empirically  what  has  long  been  suggested 
logically:  that  is,  that  instructional  devices  should  be  part  of  carefully 
planned  man-machine  systems.  To  replace  the  instructor  with  a pro- 
gramed text  without  respect  to  the  motivation  of  the  student  or  to  re- 
quire varying  degrees  of  independent  study  without  respect  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  students  to  play  their  new  roles  seems  as  unsupported  by  re- 
search as  it  is  by  common  sense.  The  introduction  of  programed  texts 
and  television  instruction  requires  the  development  of  appropriate  staff 
roles  to  fulfill  functions  not  usually  provided  for  through  the  usual  roles 
of  the  lecturer, 

Moskowitz 1 (1964)  study  also  points  up  the  desirability  of  making 
technological  changes  in  the  context  of  a conception  of  appropriate  roles 
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nation,  once  schools  attempt  to  develop  team-teaching  patterns  or  work 
out  ways  of  using  paraprofessionals  on  teams,  they  cannot  turn  to  accumu- 
lative research  literature  on  the  subject.  Hence,  they  turn  to  the  per- 
sons on  school  of  education  staffs  who  are  mechanics  of  school  organiza- 
tion, persons  who  have  a clinical  expertise  that  they  can  aoply  toward 
helping  the  district  solve  its  problems.  Some  of  the  important  first 
questions  in  the  study  of  team  teaching  have  not  been  studied  carefully 
What  changes  in  educational  environment  actually  take  place  when  groups 
of  teachers  work  together?  Is  content  worked  at  a better  level  as  a 
result  of  cooperative  teaching?  Can  teams  use  their  differences  in  per. 
sonality  and  teaching  styles  in  such  a way  as  to  capitalize  on  differences 
in  children  s personalities  and  learning  styles?  Theoretically,  a team 
of  people  working  together  should  be  able  to  create  a quite  potent  social 
climate.  How  can  this  be  done?  Is  a team  better  able  to  handle  individ- 
ual differences  among  children  than  are  single  teachers  working  alone 
or  certain  kinds  of  man- machine  systems? 

Another  kind  of  question  that  needs  investigation  is  why  so  many 
teachers  and  theoreticians  in  education  resist  hierarchical  structures 
in  teams.  The  notion  that  all  teachers  should  enjoy  the  same  profes- 
sional status  has  persisted  in  education  for  many  years.  Even  where 
schools  are  unable  to  staff  themselves  with  certified  personnel,  as  in 
the  big  cities,  they  tend  to  give  permanent  substitutes  and  other  tempo- 
rary personnel  the  same  responsibilities  and  duties  as  they  do  experi- 
enced teachers  who  have  been  carefully  trained  and  are  scholars  of  their 
subjects.  It  is  important  to  study  the  question  of  how  one  enters  into  a 
society  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  believe  they  should  work  alone  and 
have  equal  status.  This  is  a critical  question  not  only  with  respect  to 
team  teaching  but  with  respect  to  any  innovations  in  education  that  re- 
quire changes  in  staff  roles.  It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  intrude 
innovations  into  the  school  culture  in  such  a way  that  they  will  make  a 
difference.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  teacher  culture?  What  can  be 
done  to  make  innovation  an  experimental  process  rather  than  a continual 
battle  against  the  resistance  from  the  society  of  teachers?  The  study 
by  Soles  (1964)  provides  a beginning  in  this  area. 

Technically  speaking,  many  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
study  of  team  teaching.  Many  of  the  techniques  used  to  study  military 
teams  should  provide  some  useful  networks  for  examining  team  behavior. 
The  work  by  Glanzer  (1962)  has  laid  a basis  for  looking  at  levels  of  or- 
ganization and  integration,  Halpin  and  Croft  (1963)  opened  up  a way  of 
looking  at  organizational  study  climates  that  can  be  applied  both  to  the 
settings  in  which  team  teaching  takes  place  and  to  the  operations  of  the 
teams.  Both  the  constructs  and  the  methodology  developed  by  Halpin 
and  Croft  should  be  easily  modifiable  to  apply  them  to  the  study  of  co- 
operative teaching.  Information- processing  models  can* very  fruitfully 
move  attention  away  from  such  questions  as  whether  teams  should  be 
used  or  whether  paraprofessionals  should  be  included  and  move  more 
toward  studies  of  effects  on  the  information  flow  in  the  classroom.  Lit- 
tle  is  known  about  ways  of  affecting  information  flow  or  about  training 
individuals  for  specific  tasks  or  for  roles  that  increase  efficiency.  Cy- 
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for  man  and  technology.  In  an  earlier  study  she  had  found  that  elementary 
school  students  studying  foreign  languages  by  means  of  educational  tele- 
vision had  developed  negative  attitudes  toward  foreign  language,  whereas 
"live”  classroom  instruction  resulted  in  positive  attitudes.  The  1964 
study  utilized  different  patterns  of  live  teachers  in  conjunction  with 
televised  instruction.  One  group  continued  a television  study  of  French 
three  times  a week  and  also  was  given  Spanish  lessons  from  a live  teach- 
er, Another  group  received  the  televised  instruction  followed  by  lessons 
from  the  classroom  teacher.  The  third  group  took  the  French  instruction 
by  television  and  the  Spanish  from  a live  language  teacher,  A fourth 
group  received  no  language  instruction.  Data  from  the  study  suggested 
that  the  form  the  initial  language  instruction  takes  is  very  important. 
Especially,  the  use  of  the  live  teacher  in  the  early  parts  of  instruction 
seemed  to  be  desirable.  No  doubt  successive  items  of  research  will 
reveal  the  kind  of  "mix''  that  is  desirable  between  the  use  of  the  live 
teacher  and  televised  instruction.  This  study  is  also  noteworthy  in  that 
it  includes  not  only  student  achievement,  but  also  student  attitudes  toward 
what  they  are  learning.  Surely  much  research  will  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine how  to  utilize  instructional  staff  so  as  to  increase  the  liklihood 
of  positive  student  attitudes, 

Guba  and  Snyder's  (1965)  questionnaire  study  was  a carefully  de- 
signed, direct  attempt  to  explore  the  relation  between  television  and 
the  classroom  teacher.  Studying  332  teachers  who  were  using  instruc- 
tional television  in  their  classrooms  and  275  who  were  not,  they  sought 
to  discover  differences  in  instructional  behavior  and  in  attitudes  toward 
new  instructional  media,  in  patterns  of  utilization,  and  in  patterns  ac- 
cording to  expectations.  They  found  that  nonusers  seemed  to  hold  a 
stereotyped  image  of  the  television  teacher  as  an  "all- pervasive"  pre- 
emptor  of  the  classroom  teacher,  whereas  users  did  not  share  this  con- 
cept, In  fact,  they  concluded  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  actually  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  introduction  of  television.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  television  was  available  were  frequently  un- 
favorable, even  in  the  much  publicized  and  heavily  supported  Midwest 
Project  for  Airborne  Television  Instruction  project,  so  that  actual  use 
patterns  were  considerably  restricted  when  compared  to  what  is  pos- 
sible, Guba  and  Snyder  concluded  also  that  the  use  of  television  was 
chiefly  for  "telling  and  showing,  " with  the  classroom  teacher  following 
up.  Further,  television  was  frequently  seen  as  an  interruption  in  the 
classroom.  Fears  of  television  apparently  lessened  as  it  was  used, 
and  the  users  were  more  favorable  toward  instructional  television  than 
were  nonusers.  Four  of  their  observations  have  many  implications  for 
designers  of  man-media-machine  systems;  (a)  classroom  teachers  were 
poorly  prepared  to  use  the  media;  (b)  classroom  teachers  were  not  given 
enough  in-service  help;  (c)  schools  were  not  well  equipped  to  receive 
television  in  settings  that  facilitated  efficient  use;  and,  perhaps  most 
significant,  (d)  production  fell  short  of  expectations,  a condition  likely 
to  discourage  imaginative  use  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

An  investigation  that  should  be  seminal  in  the  development  of  thinking 
about  instructional  systems  was  conducted  by  the  Denver  Public  Schools 
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and  the  Institute  for  Communications  Research  at  Stanford  University 
. very  larSe  sample  was  used  in  a probe  of  the  combination  of 


a‘Jluuuc*  ana  accicuae)  in  relation  to  treatments  and  the  investi- 
°f  t,eacher  attitude  as  it  relates  to  the  results  of  the  treatments. 
Both  teacher-taught  and  teacher-plus-program  taught  groups  performed 
better  than  groups  receiving  the  program  alone  with  the  teachers  utilized 
only  as  monitors.  Pupil  input  did  not  interact  with  treatment  as  far  as 
achievement  outcome  was  concerned.  Attitudes  toward  programed 
instruction  were  related  to  treatment,  however,  with  teacher-taught 
classes  having  the  least  favorable  attitudes.  Also,  the  high-aptitude 
students  seemed  to  like  the  teacher-program  combination  whereas  low 
aptitude  students  seemed  to  prefer  the  program-alone  instruction.  The 
investigation  developed  some  intriguing  ideas  for  staff  utilization  pat- 
terns that  combine  teacher  attitude,  teacher  role,  and  type  of  student 
(e,  g,  , assigning  teachers  who  like  conventional  methods  and  low- 
aptitude  students  to  conventional  roles  and  teachers  who  like  innovative 
methods  and  high-aptitude  students  to  newer  instructional  roles).  While 
actual  use  of  patterns  such  as  these  is  unlikely,  the  study  illustrates 
the  need  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  variables  in  man- machine  en- 
gineering research.  The  importance  of  these  findings,  of  course,  is 
that  they  reinforce  the  necessity  for  including  considerations  of  pupil 
characteristics  when  constructing  man-machine  systems.  Comprehen- 
sive instructional  systems  need  to  be  based  on  differential  treatment 
models,  as  suggested  by  Hunt  (1966). 

Computer-Assisted  Instruction 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  information  - processing  load  that  is 
incurred  by  the  need  to  monitor  the  progress  of  20  or  more  learners 
working  at  their  own  pace  is  too  great  to  be  handled  by  the  human  teach- 
er without  computer  assistance.  Hence,  there  are  now  research  and 
ie«2???pment  Pr°jects  such  as  those  reported  by  Carter  and  Silberman 
(1965)  to  develop  programed  instructional  systems  that  utilize  computers 
for  monitoring  progress  and  providing  data  on  which  to  base  decisions 
about  the  needs  of  students.  The  interpretations  of  the  work  mentioned 
earlier  by  Bartz  and  Darby  (1966),  Cuba  and  Snyder  (1965),  Jacobs, 

Maier,  and  Stolurow  (1966),  and  Moskowitz  (1964)  can  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  computer-assisted  instruction  as  well.  That  is, 
staff  utilization  patterns  will  affect  the  functioning  of  the  system,  and 
it  would  be  wise  to  investigate  many  man-machine  combinations  until 
patterns  emerge  on  which  theories  can  be  constructed  to  guide  system 
development,  ~ ' J 

Studies  of  Teacher  Role 


Another  important  ingredient  in  the  staff- utilization  picture  is  the 
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capacity  of  the  teacher  to  fulfill  certain  roles.  The  studies  by  Be  Hack 
and  others  (1965)  indicated  that  the  central  "move11  or  maneuver  by  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  question,  directed  at  the  student  and  usually 
requiring  a convergent  response.  The  interchanges  of  the  classroom 
were  likened  to  a game  in  which  questions  and  answers  alternated  in 
cyclic  patterns.  Little  is  known  about  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  con- 
trol this  "game"  to  create  alternate  instructional  roles,  Hughes  (1963) 
reported  that  most  teachers  utilized  themselves  as  questioners  or  as 
givers  of  information  and  that  the  rare  teacher  used  other  roles.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  investigate  rs,  e,  g,  , Flanders  (1963),  have  re- 
ported  considerable  flexibility  in  teacher  behavior.  Some  teachers 
investigated  by  Flanders  were  invariably  non  supportive,  and  others 
were  invariably  very  "direct"  in  their  methods. 

Decisions  about  the  proper  roles  of  human  teachers,  media,  and 
machines  will  require  much  more  complete  research  on  the  roles 
teachers  actually  fulfill  and  on  their  capacity  to  learn  new  roles  and 
develop  the  flexibility  to  modify  their  behavior  as  teachers.  The  im- 
portance of  research  on  this  question  cannot  be  over  stressed  at  this 
juncture  in  history.  For  example,  many  educational  theorists  have 
advocated  that  teachers  act  as  leaders  of  cooperative  inquiry,  a role 
that,  judging  from  the  studies  on  teaching,  very  few  teachers  actually 
fulfill.  Similarly,  many  educational  theorists  believe  that  teachers 
should  be  quite  supportive  and  accepting  of  student  behavior,  another 
role  that,  judging  again  from  the  studies  of  teaching,  very  few  teachers 
fulfill  adequately.  Especially,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  creation  of  a humanizing  school  climate  should  study 
more  completely  their  greatest  potential  for  significant  research-- the 
human  teacher.  At  present,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  studies  of 
teaching,  there  appear  to  be  many  more  investigations  of  the  capacity 
of  the  mechanical  teaching  devices  than  of  the  human  teacher, 

Interesting  because  of  their  careful  and  complex  research  designs 
and  because  they  illustrate  the  importance  of  replication  are  two  studies 
by  Ginther  (1963)  and  Payne  (1964),  who  examined  the  achievement  of 
children  in  science  when  science  consultants  worked  only  with  teachers 
and  when  they  worked  with  teachers  and  assumed  an  instructional  role. 
In  the  first  investigation  Ginther  reported  that  achievement  was  greatt 
when  the  consultants  worked  directly  with  the  teachers  and  did  not  as- 
sume the  instructional  role.  In  the  second  study,  a replication  of  the 
first  one,  Payne  reported  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  using  the  consultants,  although  there  was  a difference  in  the 
achievement  when  the  consultant  himself  was  considered  as  a variable* 
In  certain  ways  the  two  studies  were  not  exactly  alike,  but  they  were 
sufficiently  close  that  the  findings  must  be  considered  contradictory, 
Their  studies  were  no  more  theoretical  than  many  others  but  represent 
salutary  use  of  first-class  research  design  technique  in  a study  of  staff 
utilization. 

The  methodologies  of  many  of  the  studies  on  teaching  (only  a few 
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mentioned  here)  could  easily  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  team  teaching 
?inol^e-dia  utilization*  The  study  by  Lambert,  Goodwin,  and  Wiersma 
(1965)  is  a rare  application,  A number  of  important  questions  (for 
example,  the  effect  of  team  teaching  on  classroom  discourse  and  the 
effect  of  mixed  teaching  styles)  are  susceptible  to  research  if  the  meth- 
odology of  the  studies  on  teaching  is  employed. 

The  Development  of  Theory 


Some  of  the  recent  research  indicates  that  staff  utilization  problems 
are  gradually  being  studied  with  greater  precision  and  more  sophisti- 
cated research  designs  than  in  earlier  periods.  The  need  in  the  future 
appears  to  be  for  simultaneous  development  of  more  simpleminded  fact- 
finding research  to  explore  just  what  happens  when  teachers  are  utilized 
in  different  ways  and  of  more  sophisticated  constructs  that  can  guide 
research  and  improve  staff  utilization.  The  studies  of  teaching  described 
above  are  resulting  in  a methodology  which  permits  a close  look  at  the 
realities  of  the  teaching- learning  process.  The  development  of  adequate 
theoretical  constructs  has  been  hampered  by  diversity  among  educators. 
For  example,  many  who  have  focused  on  the  development  of  technology 
neglect  the  role  of  the  human  teacher  and  vice  versa.  However,  useful 
constructs  are  gradually  being  developed,  and  applications  to  educational 
problems  are  also  being  made. 

The  application  of  cybernetic  principles  as  suggested  by  Smith  and 
Smith  (1966)  is  a promising  avenue  for  research  on  staff  utilization. 

For  example,  regarding  the  classroom  or  school  as  an  information  flow 
system  gives  rise  to  many  interesting  questions  about  how  to  use  staff 
to  improve  the  flow  of  information  and  the  function  of  students  as  self- 
regulating  learners  within  the  system.  Cybernetic  principles  would 
almost  surely  generate  research  that  would  result  in  different  patterns 
of  staff  use.  For  example,  the  secondary  teacher's  "ideal"  load  is 
frequently  put  at  100  students,  an  estimate  arrived  at  by  rule-of-thumb 
estimates  of  efficiency.  If  analyses  were  made  of  information  flow 
when  different  teaching  functions  were  being  carried  out,  the  100:1  ratio 
would  seem  absurdly  small  in  some  cases  and  impossibly  large  in  others. 

Flexible  scheduling  plans,  such  as  those  proposed  by  Bush  and 
Allen  (1964),  should  generate  research  on  staff  utilization  when  man, 
machine,  and  open-ended  instructional  resources  are  considered  to- 
gether, Models  of  teaching  such  as  Joyce  and  Harootunian  (1967) 
have  developed  will  give  rise  to  research  on  staff  utilization  by  differen- 
tiating classes  of  teacher  activity  that  may  require  different  combina- 
tions of  teachers,  Loughary's  (1966)  analysis  of  man-machine  systems 
can  have  the  effect  of  turning  educators  toward  the  development  of  more 
comprehensive  instructional  systems  from  which  patterns  of  staff  utili- 
zation can  be  projected  and  tested. 

From  industrial  psychology,  also,  concepts  can  be  borrowed  that 
should  suggest  profitable  lines  for  inquiry.  For  example,  Argyris  (1964) 
has  examined  many  aspects  of  the  interaction  between  person  and  organ- 
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ization  which,  added  to  Halpin  and  Croft's  (1963)  applications  to  educa- 
tion, can  provide  a more  thoroughgoing  theory  under  which  to  examine 
that  important  aspect  of  staff  utilization. 

Despite  the  theoretical  advances  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
challenge  remains  to  build  conceptions  of  staff  utilization  that  will  match 
the  combination  of  human  wisdom  and  technological  grasp  that  charac- 
terized Buckminster  Fuller's  Education  Automation  (1962),  Fuller’s 
work  should  prove  to  be  a cornucopia  of  Tdeas  in  this  and  other  areas  of 
educational  concern. 
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A DIFFERENTIATED  TEACHING  STAFF 


ERIC 


Dwight  W.  Allen 

Central  to  the  study  of  the  organization  of  educational  programs  is 
the  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  a professional  staff.  The 
current  model  of  teacher- use  is  a model  that  was  originated  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  needs  considerable  re-examination,  as  we 
consider  the  problems  faced  by  education  today. 

The  present  concept  of  help  for  the  teacher  dates  back  to  a nine- 
teenth century  Normal  School  model,  where  the  teacher  typically  had 
completed  a ninth  grade  education  and  one  year  of  normal  school.  There 
was  a valid  assumption  that  the  teacher  was  not  able  to  cope  with  educa- 
tional  problems  confronting  him  or  her,  so  we  had  to  build  help  for 
the  teacher,  a hierarchy  of  professional  staff  who  were  available  to 
teachers  as  consultants  to  backstop  their  inadequacies. 

The  training  of  teachers  today  is  not  even  remotely  similar  to  that 
of  a century  ago  Teachers  have  four  or  five  years  of  college  education 
and  are  better  able  to  deal  with  both  their  teaching  subjects  and  their 
students.  No  longer  is  even  the  beginning  teacher  in  danger  of  being 
run  out  of  the  classroom  by  his  or  her  students.  Yet  help  for  the 
teacher  remains  the  same;  supervisors  and  consultants  and  curriculum 
coordinators  and  administrators. 

We  need  a new  concept  of  help  for  the  teacher;  clerks  and  proctor’s 

^chmcal  assistants  and  teaching  assistants  and  research  assistants. 
The  objective  is  not  to  eliminate  curriculum  coordinators  and  consultants 
and  other  kinds  of  specialized  help,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
teacher  as  a professional,  with  various  kinds  of  technical  assistants 
to  help  the  teacher  with  his  professional  responsibilities.  Presently 
we  fail  to  differentiate  between  Instructional  responsibilities  which 
need  five  years  of  college  experience,  and  the  competence  needed  to 
run  a ditto  machine.  The  teacher  today  is  cranking  his  own  ditto 
machine  and  typing  his  own  stencils,  and  proctoring,  and  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  technical  assistant  as  well  as  instructional  leader.  We  have 
an  undifferentiated  staff,  reminiscent  of  the  medical  profession  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  family  doctor  was  responsible  for  the  full 
range  of  medical  services  without  nurses,  laboratory  technicians,  or 
other  assistants. 

The  current  role  of  teacher  is  typified  by  no  differentiation  in  staff 
responsibilities,  A teacher  is  a teacher  is  a teacher.  Teachers  are 
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interchangeable,  Promotions  are  away-  from  students  Tf  a u 
becomes  a department  head,  he  teaches  fe^r  student  Tf  hfl 
a counselor  or  administrator,  it  is  likelv  i-w  ®;Udents*  U he  becomes 

,,  T*?e  only  way  to  SeE  promoted  as  a teacher  is  either  to  orawr  nu 
the  job,  or  go  back  to  school  and  take  more  courses  Thtf.  T ■ i* 

not  emphasize  the  professional  aspects  of  f # criteria  do 

responsibilities  of  teachers.  Consider  the  example  of  a^Pl°f?SSi°nal 

^^^jpjssssagr-- 

. „ i Iiliaren  m a large  class  with  an  outstanding  teacher 

in  a small  class  with  a marginally  competent  teachfr  ® AVZ  • • 

not  the  prime  issue.  No  master  bow  Sw  students  are'  in  a class  if'k 

tr.  sia  have  ‘ 

* i / * .Based  on  a mean  salary  nf  ^7  onn  _ . . - . _ _ 

school  districts  todav  a TvronM  ^ i ^ ® f not  atypical  m California 

The  first  category  wc  aid  be  Associate  Teacher  with  a rane? 
compensa  te  of  $5  °°°  . $7,  000,  perhaps  ir.  ten  s e^  (the  d.ti'l  is 
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The  second  level  would  be  Staff  Teacher,  with  a salary  range  of 
$7,000  - $9,000,  Advancement  might  be  more  accelerated  within  this 
staff  category,  perhaps  five  annual  increment s.  Typical  preparation 
would  be  a fifth  year  of  college. 

The  third  category  would  be  Senior  Teacher,  with  a salary  of 
$9,  000  - $12,000,  with  probably  an  M,  A,  degree. 

The  highest  level  might  be  designated  a Professor,  The  title  is  not 
so  important,  but  there  should  be  a way  to  identify  instructional 
responsibilities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school*"  that  have  com- 
mensurate professional  responsibility  and  recognition  with  instructional 
positions  in  higher  education.  Compensation  for  the  fourth  staff  category 
would  range  from  $12,  000  - $18,  000  and  similar  to  category  three, 
would  have  perhaps  four  steps.  This  staff  level  would  typically  be  as- 
sociated with  the  doctorate  and  would  enable  a person  who  was  interested 
in  classroom  teaching  to  have  a full  professional  career  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  Secondary  Teacher  Education  program  at  Stanford  University 
appr oximately  140  candidates  are  trained  each  year.  These  students 
would  compete  favorably  in  any  group  of  professionals.  It  is  a very 
select  group.  One  of  our  interns,  four  years  ago  at  the  end  of  his  intern- 
ship year,  was  voted  the  outstanding  teacher  at  the  high  school  in  which 
he  was  interning,  a fine  school  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula,  The 
quality  of  the  entire  staff  is  consistantly  very  high,  but  this  intern  was 
voted  by  the  senior  class  as  the  outstanding  teacher  of  the  year  at  this 
high  school.  Where  is  this  man  four  years  later?  He  is  completing  his 
doctorate  in  Political  Science  and  is  a finalist  in  one  of  the  outstanding 
post-doctoral  fellowship  programs  nationally.  He  is  an  outstanding  per- 
son, Could  we  recommend,  in  good  conscience,  that  this  person  stay 
in  the  high  school  classroom?  In  the  high  school  classroom,  he  would 
have  to  wait  ten  to  twelve  years  before  he  could  rise  to  the  top  level  of 
teacher  compensation  and  recognition,  with  little  opportunity  to  exercise 
either  his  initiative  or  his  enthusiasm  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  inequities  of  teacher  salary  scales  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  if  one  examines  the  range  of  teacher  competence  and  the  range  of 
teacher  compensation,  there  is  probably  more  concentrated  competence 
in  the  middle  range  of  the  salary  schedule  than  at  the  top  ranges  of  the 
salary  schedule.  Teachers  who  have  outstanding  ability  and  initiative 
eventually  promote  themselves  away  from  the  classroom  and  monolithic 
salary  schedules  into  counseling,  administrative  and  higher  education 
positions.  Those  who  have  less  initiative  and  drive,  although  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  remain  in  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  class- 
rooms and  eventually  rise  to  the  top  of  the  salary  schedule.  There  is 
no  way  under  present  staffing  policies,  to  recognize  unusual  talent,  or 
to  intend  its  influence  to  benefit  more  students. 

Consider  the  first  and  second  staff  levels  as  tenured  positions  and 
the  third  and  fourth  levels  as  contract  positions.  This  would  not  require 
any  modification  in  tenure  lawsj  a person  could  be  hired  as  an  Associate 
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Teacher  or  Staff  Teacher,  and  receive  tenure  as  a Staff  Teacher 

^e?lCKe?  teac^inS  jn  c?ntract  positions,  at  levels  three  and  four,'  could 
still  be  tenured  at  level  two,  in  much  the  same  way  that  administrators 
now  are  not  tenured  as  administrators,  although  they  may  hold  tenure 
as  teachers  m the  district  in  which  they  are  serving  as  administrators. 
Typically  levels  three  and  four  on  the  staff  would  be  on  twelve-month 
contracts,  rather  than  nine-month  contracts,  moving  in  a desirable 

tt- rd?S  ™S  Pr°P°sal  initially  provides  for  two- 

thirds  of  the  staff  at  levels  one  and  two,  and  about  one- third  of  the  staff 

at  levels  three  and  four.  A district  would  have  to  think  through  specific 
differentiated  staff  responsibilities  and  promote  teachers  to  fulfill  a 
particular  responsibility.  When  teachers  are  promoted  by  longevity, 
districts  have  no  control  over  the  promotion  of  staff  dollars  in  relation 
to  staff  positions.  Some  districts  in  California  anticipate  that  their 
median  salary  level  will  raise  by  some  $500  over  the  next  five  years 
of  sfaf£PreSent  salary  schedule,  simply  because  of  longevity  and  tenure 


What  are  the  advantages  of  a differentiated  teaching  staff?  Automatic 
promotion  regardless  of  competence  is  eliminated,  a real  key  to  im- 
proving professionalism  in  education.  There  may  be  five  people  in  a 

School.^at  have  the  capability  to  operate  at  the  highest  level 
°nly  °ne  Position  available,  in  the  same  way  that  there  may  be  five 
p ople  that  could  competently  serve  as  administrators  with  only  one 

^OAyever*.r?nce  a Per^n  is  promoted,  he  undertakes  a 
responsibility  which  is  different  than  the  responsibility  he  had  previously 
discharged.  We  may  not  be  able  to  promote  and  recognize  all  of  the 
talent  that  resides  in  the  teaching  staff,  but  at  least  there  is  the  potential 
for  the  use  of  talent  in  differential  service.  Secondly,  if  we  develop 
a d1fferentlal  staff  we  will  identify  specific  responsibilities  at  each  level. 
The  serious  identification  and  development  of  these  responsibilities  will 
take  considerable  time  and  effort.  A first  approximation  might  be  to 
_ ink  of  the  Associate  Teacher  as  the  Doer  who  carries  out  curriculum 
developed  by  more  senior  members  of  thtT staff.  The  Staff  Teacher  may 
be  the  fllustrator  who  works  with  the  curriculum  as  it  has  been  developed 
m general,  but  illuminates  it  with  different  illustrations  and  enriches  it 
in  many  ways.  The  Senior  Teacher  will  probably  have  some  say  in  the 
shaping  of  the  concepts  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  person  who  is  operat- 
ing at  the  top  staff  level  should  have  a primary  role  in  anticipating  direc- 
tions of  curriculum  development.  This  person  could  be  looking  ahead 
ten  and  twenty  years,  rather  than  placing  the  educational  enterprise  in 
the  position  of  having  to  respond  to  developments  in  the  total  society 
after  the  fact,  . We  need  ro  organize  schools  and  staff  to  anticipate  the 
changes  that  will  be  needed  in  the  educational  enterprise!  — 

A third  advantage  is  that  the  higher  salary  levels  would  be  reserved 
for  persons  performing  at  levels  commensurate  with  the  salary  level 
This  would  encourage  younger,  talented  staff  members.  There  is  a way 
to  recognize  talent  early  and  reserve  it  for  the  high  school  or 
classroom  rather  than  lose  it  either  to  other  professions  or  to  other 
leadership  positions  in  education. 
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A differentiated  staff  can  make  effective  use  of  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  accept  full  professional  responsibility.  Under  the  present  system, 
once  a teacher  is  employed,  his  compensation  and  responsibility  pro- 
ceed independently  of  his  professional  interest  or  competence.  There 
are  a large  number  of  teachers,  primarily  housewives,  who  do  not 
wish  to  accept  full  professional  responsibility  and  would  be  delighted  to 
accept  a more  modest  responsibility  and  compensation.  There  are  many 
talented  people  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  employment  in  the  schools  at 
all,  at  present,  because  employment  implies  this  undifferentiated 
responsibility.  We  have  to  think  much  more  imaginatively  about  the  use 
of  the  total  personnel  resources  available  to  the  schools,  full  or  part 
time,  and  at  all  levels  of  competence  and  responsibility. 

The  elimination  of  labor-management  connotations  in  staff  negotia- 
tions is  another  important  consideration.  We  are  in  a decade  of  decision 
in  terms  of  how  teachers  are  going  to  negotiate  for  professional  status. 
There  is  a real  danger  that  we  will  sharpen  the  dichotomy  between  the 
teacher-professional,  which  is  most  undesirable  in  the  development 
of  more  effective  education.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  adopt  a model 
in  education  that  is  relevant  to  other  circumstances,  but  not  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a profession.  By  making  it  possible  for  classroom  teachers 
to  be  compensated  better  and  have  more  substantive  responsibility  than 
some  administrators,  we  will  recognize  the  fact  that  teaching  performance 
and  teaching  competence  is  the  heart  of  the  education  enterprise, 

A differentiated  staff  will  facilitate  innovation.  If  a staff  is  prepared 
to  undertake  differentiated  responsibilities,  then  we  will  not  continue  to 
find  ourselves  in  a position  where  innovation  is  painful,  traumatic,  and 
difficult.  We  have  to  realize  that  we  live  in  a world  of  change.  We  must 
learn  to  respond  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  make  a disproportionate  ef- 
fort to  institute  minor  changes. 

There  is  a substantial  organizational  benefit  from  a differentiated 
staff.  At  present,  organizational  alternatives  are  severely  limited  by 
constant  staffing  formulas  and  monolithic  requirements  of  staff  use. 

The  educational  organization  can  become  much  more  flexible  - more 
alternatives  can  be  considered.  By  identifying  staff  responsibilities 
more  precisely,  we  can  train  staff  to  accept  specific  responsibilities. 

No  longer  will  we  be  tied  to  the  limitation  of  retraining  the  entire  staff 
whenever  change  is  desired. 

Finally,  there  are  advantages  in  the  identification  and  use  of  dif- 
ferential staff  talents.  Unsuccessful  teachers  might  be  used  effectively 
if  they  did  not  have  to  perform  the  full  range  of  teaching  competences. 
Some  teachers  who  are  excellent  in  terms  of  their  creative  ability  have 
the  fatal  flaw  of  lack  of  classroom  control.  If  we  could  differentiate 
staff  responsibilities,  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  such  teachers  to 
exercise  class  control,  they  could  be  constructive  members  of  a teaching 
staff. 

A discussion  of  a differentiated  teaching  staff  would  not  be  complete 
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nf  iV? 1 d ?fS  gi^ oblems  associated  with  its  implementation.  First 
of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  differentiated  staff  responsibilities.  We 
have  not  thought  about  the  use  of  staff  in  such  a manner,  and  it  would  be 
a major  undertaking  to  differentiate  teaching  staff  responsibilities, 
Secondiy  it  wouid  be  difficult  to  establish  working  relationships  among 
a differentiated  staff.  Thirdly,  a differentiated  staff  implies  modifica? 
tion  of  the  total  school  program.  This  may  mean  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider different  ways  of  instructing  pupils  other  than  thirty  at  a time  with 
a single  teacher,  daily,  for  an  hour.  The  notion  of  a differentiated 
teaj?p.ng.?taff  goes  band  in  hand  with  other  organizational  and  program 
modifications,  some  of  which  become  possible  and  others  of  which  be- 
come necessary  if  a differential  staff  is  to  be  developed.  Fourth,  there 
is  a lack  of  precedence  of  education  decisions  in  systems  in  employing 
differential  staff,  and  we  would  have  to  examine  the  way  in  which  decisions 
would  appropriately  be  made.  Fifth,  we  need  to  develop  new  concepts 
of  staff  training.  Teacher  education  programs  would  have  to  be  modified 
substantially,  recognizing  which  of  the  tasks  of  teacher  education  would 
be  pre- service  and  what  portion  of  teacher  education  would  be  in-service 
S°me  fo™ai  Gaining  elements  might  be  mid- career  elements. 
pr°bleiJ  is  the  rejection  of  differential  teaching  ranks  by  current 
staff  threatened  by  performance  criteria.  There  are  now  teachers  who 
r^n3n/he  benefits  of  an  undifferentiated  staff  with  out  commensurate 
J Slblbties*  who  are  likely  to  complain.  A "grandfather  clause" 
would  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  present  incumbents.  And 
tinally,  there  is  the  need  for  over-compensation  in  lower  staff  ranks 
«T#  nnnnS1u10n  We  now  have  teachers  on  salaries  of  $10,  000 

ee  ° .y,°^  ^ be  assigned  at  the  lowest  level  of  differentiated 

statf.  There  will  have  to  be  provisions  for  the  extra  finances  necessary 
initially,  to  implement  a program  of  differential  staffing. 

- lo°k  f°!‘War?  to,the  next  decades,  unless  we  face  the  notion 

o a differentiated  professionalism  in  the  teaching  staff,  we  will  limit 
the  quality  of  American  education.  Approximately  three  out  of  every 
ten  college  graduates  presently  go  into  teaching.  It  is  likely  that  we 
can  attract  some  more  top  candidates  and  it  is  likely  that  we  can  eliminate 
some  at  the  lowest  level.  But,  by  and  large,  we  will  have  a 'body 
politic  teaching  staff  much  on  the  order  of  competence  that  we  now  have 
We  must  use  them  more  effectively. 
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SCHOOL  STAFFING  PATTERNS 
AND  PUPIL  INTERPERSONAL  BEHAVIOR: 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Bernard  H.  McKenna 

As  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  by  elementary  and  second- 
ary pupils  comes  predominantly  under  the  purview  of  computer-based 
instruction,  television,  simulation,  laboratory- type  and  on-the-job 
experiences,  the  allocation  of  the  time  of  the  classroom  teacher  to 
various  tasks,  the  distribution  of  pupils’  time  among  a variety  of  learn- 
ing experiences  to  accomplish  the  total  objectives  of  the  schools  and  the 
organization  of  the  system  itself  should  see  sharp  change*  Increasing 
amounts  of  time  will  become  available  to  teachers  for  developing  in  pu- 
pils interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Obviously,  achie ving^ttitu- 
dinaJ  and  behavioral  goals  should  not  be  totally  separated  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  the  perfecting  of  skills;  but  it  begins  to  be 
clear  that  interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  not  likely  to  become 
fully  developed  if  dealt  with  only  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  learning 
settings*  Even  the  social  studies  continue  to  fall  short  of  providing  op- 
portunities for  attitudinal  and  human  relations  skills  learnings.  And 
this  may  become  more  the  case  as  the  social  studies  (and  other  basic 
skills  and  knowledges)  are  taught  predominantly  by  means  of  a variety 
of  cognitive  models  and  automated  devices. 

Reliable  observers  of  the  current  American  scene  and  forecasters 
of  the  nature  of  man’s  future  activity  in  this  country  predict  that  within 
the  next  quarte r- century  less  than  20%  of  the  adult  working  population 
will  be  involved  in  the  production  of  material  goods.  Most  others  in 
the  work  force,  it  is  believed,  will  be  engaged  in  service-type  occupa- 
tions requiring  varying  degrees  of  human  relations  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors which  are  yet  to  be  highly  developed  in  our  society.  Even  more 
extreme  conditions  have  been  predicted-- that  high  percentages  of  the 
population  will  need  to  be  educated  for  a life  without  work  (Snow,  1966). 
An  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  society  is  moving  is  the  increasing 
number  of  productive  activities  employing  for  their  accomplishment 
group  processes.  The  committee,  one  time  looked  on  as  a tool  of  the 
social  scientist  appropriate  for  limited  use  in  achieving  a few  specific 
goals  of  the  democratic  process  in  government  and  some  social  agencies, 
is  now  becoming  commonplace  in  the  private  sector.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  old  saw  about  the  reporting  of  Lindbergh’s  famed  flight  to  a noted 
scientist  as  he  worked  in  his  laboratory  (the  statement  has  been  attribu- 
ted variously  to  an  inventor,  a noted  university  researcher  and  others). 
Without  looking  up  from  his  laboratory  table  the  investigator  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ”1  find  nothing  very  astonishing  in  that;  let  me  know  when 
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a committee  does  it  n lu*  i , 

on  how  the  team  approach  was  to  expand 'to  aim  WSS  shoPt"  si®hted 

human  enterprise  Todav  f-h^  AMa  P-  ,,  os^  every  aspect  of  the 

is  flow,  almFst  Jaily ,C-?LT-Ur' 5 farth«-/1’“g  Pisces, 
er  putting  a flight  in  the  air  withWi#-  # airlines  would  hardly  cons  id- 

on  the  ground  tc  Lndle  book^^  K/  ^0^™1"'68  °f  specialists 

as  well  as  the  committee  of  ni Fat  ®®a?ep  eontrol  and  the  like, 

s^TbSSs  - — 

individuals  and  groups  of  workers  Thp  ^^  °f  th®  orSani55ati°«  to 
finings  of  industrial  psychologists  (Argyris7?95^ 

for  X*:^rPSn'e  s”aVg«Tng  S^L"^”  thT"'8  , 

LtTo”  o„^o‘uE  oftwo  l”caWornj;fe  ^d  “'T  '°“  °Ut  °f  f°"  in  ***"'  7 

ac^te  orS^dng  that  ln^ividual  inter-personal  problems  are  no  more  * 

JnS  stFtis^craP”bttter"  i°hrmerly  “t*1”1  °"ly  «•"«««««.  procedures 

tions  in  society  including  the  schools  a jj  .A  f f 01  lnstltu" 

Americans  know  and  understand  little  of  the  meaning8^  histoTical^n^6 
valul^amrude^arni0'1  fther  Cultures  (let  alone  appreciating  their 

prominent  collfge  adminTs tram ^ hat  pointful  ^There^a  l o'  *“  t 

‘Aaa 

*.n.»??«°r?11?la*  °°  Which  this  paper  is  based  ie  that  computerized  in- 

^fser  -• 

*•  ” SCnet  S pF^r  dign^^ch 

they  may  be  predicted  to  meet  the  requirement  for  developing 'inter per! 
sonal  attitudes  and  behaviors.  This  is  followed  by  a model  of  required 

teacher  competencies  and  some  recommendations  for  revised  nr^onties 
m the  preparation  of  those  who  teach.  x rioricxes 

Past  Efforts  and  Current  Innovations  that  Indicate  the  Need  for  Change 
of  Emphases  m Teaching  Tasks  S 

Two  general  categories  of  innovation  promise  to  assume  substantial 
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blocks  of  responsibility  for  knowledge  and  skills  learnings:  (1)  techno- 
logical  devices  and  (2)  revised  organizational  patterns.  While  it  is  like- 
ly that  too  much  is  being  attributed  currently  to  several  innovations  in 
both  categories,  considerable  promise  for  the  foreseeable  future  is 
surely  present  in  several  of  the  more  recently  developed  media. 

In  the  category  of  technological  devices,  educational  television 
appears  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  making  substantial  cont ributions  to 
specific  learning  tasks  mainly  in  the  realms  of  informing,  explaining, 
demonstrating,  and  dramatizing  (several  recent  disappointing  reports 
on  its  progress  notwithstanding).  When  fully  developed,  it  should  serve 
well  those  facets  of  educational  content  where  enlightenment  of  the  gen- 
eral population  is  desirable  but  where  high  levels  of  proficiency  in  all 
individuals  are  not  necessarily  required,  e.  g.  , familiarization  with 
the  solar  system  or  differentiating  among  classifications  of  the  drama. 

It  appears  that  it  will  do  better  for  those  tasks  not  requiring  extensive 
employment  of  a feedback  loop  or  for  which  reinforcement  must  be  in- 
s ured. 

Computer-based  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  should  become 
broadly  applicable  for  assisting  reinforcement  learning.  And  when 
more  of  the  “bugs  n are  out,  it  will  have  in  addition  the  capacity  for  pro- 
viding considerable  feedback.  Cautions  will  need  to  continue  that  it  is 
not  mistaken  for  individualization  beyond  differentiation  among  learning 
rates  unless  different  content  is  placed  in  the  machines  for  different 
pupils,  Realization  of  its  full  potential  awaits  much  more  attention  to  .. 
soft  ware  than  has  been  given  to  the  present. 

Several  other  n hardware  - type11  learning  aids  have  attained  less  pub- 
lic prominence,  but  hold  promise  nonetheless.  Among  them  are  listen- 
ing corners,  cartridge-type  projectors  video  tapes  of  pupil  performance, 
and  manipulative  models  and  mock-ups.  Some  of  these  will  eventually 
be  used  in  ways  that  go  beyond  the  presentation  and  reinforcement  of 
content.  Working  models  and  mock-ups  and  video  tapes  of  pupil  perform- 
ance, particularly,  seem  to  have  characteristics  which  touch  more  on 
the  affective  domain.  Listening  corners  and  8mm  projectors  have  some 
of  the  same  limitations  related  to  the  feedback  loop  as  does  television 
but  should  contribute  measurably  to  opening  up  vast  resources  of  know- 
ledge for  individualizing  content  learnings --de pending  on  how  rapidly 
soft  ware  (tapes,  cartridges  and  the  like)  of  high  quality  is  developed. 

The  category  of  organizational  arrangements  presents  more  com- 
plex problems  both  in  arriving  at  clear  definitions  and  in  evaluating 
outcomes*  Imprecise  taxonomies  and  a multiplicity  of  variables  make 
it  difficult  to  communicate  just  what  is  operative  in  specific  organiza- 
tional designations  and  to  measure  their  unique  contribution  in  settings 
where  variables  nearly  defy  control. 

Two  of  the  currently  most  popular  patterns  of  organizations  are 
team  teaching  and  the  non  -graded  plan.  Team  teaching,  practiced  in 
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a ,Va:f1®ty  of  forms'  is  defined  by  one  authority  as  an  arrangement  bv 
which  two  or  more  teachers  are  given  responsibility,  working  together 
f/n,S iU  °.r  a1aign1I^cant  ?art  of  the  instruction  of  the  same  groSp  ofstu- 
ts  (Shaplm  1964).  Among  the  advantages  put  forth  by  its  advocates 
f.re.  Provision  for  teachers  to  specialize  in  those  curricular  Ireas  of 
their  highest  competency  and  interest,  improved  settings  for  coopera- 
tive planning  and  organizing,  differentiation  of  leadership  roles  for 

^®acuhers’  and,varying  size  of  groups  on  the  basis  of  differing  learning 
rasks.  This  device  also  holds  considerable  promise  as  a Chicle  fo? 
accomplishing  some  of  the  interpersonal  tasks.  But  its  present  uses 
seem  analogous  to  putting  "old  wine  in  new  bottles.  " That  is  changes 
nave  been  mainly  structural.  It  is  not  that  new  structures  Ire  non-® 
contributing  to  desirable  change.  In  fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
or§anizatlon  Per  se  does  at  times  contribute  to  revising  the 
tlvlties  and  emphases  of  the  organization  in  accomplishing  its  obiec 
tives  even  altering  the  objectives  themselves.  But  team  teach 
doesn  t seem  to  have  tended  in  that  direction.  Its  past  and  current  Suc- 
cesses appear  to  lie  more  in  the  provisions  it  makes  for  flexibility  in 
g up  size  and  in  attitudmai  satisfactions  expressed  by  teachers  on  the 
cooperative  planning  aspects.  Little  research  has  been  done  " indicate 

bf."e"?,edminP sPe“  Eai,na“  * Iesult  o£  leam  Caution  need,  m 

be  exercised  m several  dimensions  as  it  is  implemented:  that  it  does 

^ “ accentuating  the  lees  desirable  characteristics  of  depart- 

“f"  fl1: lzatlo,n«  l-  6 * . the  intensification  of  specializations  with  toL  little 

ol“a  as0"o°res^tri„el^d0te8f:  tha‘.s^uling  does  not  become  so  com- 
.r  . result  in  the  tail  wagging  the  dog;  » that  overemphasis  on 

itm  ffgtbgr°UT  c°mP°nent  does  not  result  in  blocks  of  un productive 
time  on  the  part  of  pupils;  that  teachers'  unique  teaching  styles  dHot 

arirgeme„r  S°me  may  not  be  ^11  lltted  to  the 

non-graded  organization  is  a plan  for  replacing  age-grade  place- 

- - hrraKn-gtmt"S  Wlth  larger  blocks  (2  or  3 years  Ordinarily) 

bv  thftt  Tndivid^l  l1,60  mOV®  °n  a continu°us  -progress  basis  determined 
by  their  individual  learning  rates,  maturity  levels,  needs  and  interests 

atttIePrftfentS  an  alternate  approach  to  the  homogenous  grouping  dilemma 
and  in  theory,  at  least,  seems  to  be  a des  irablearranglmen  “for  »£k£I 
the  learner  where  he  is,  " and  moving  him  along  at  rates  aSd  in  Jirec- 

terestTOSL?kOP"°P  0tO  ^ particular  characteristics,  needs  and  in- 
surabl  * ® other  grouping  plans  its  operation  is  affected  mea- 

surably by  the  size  group  for  which  teachers  can  develop  and  apnlv  in- 
dividual  learning  recipes.  Like  team  teaching  it  has  been  subjected  to 
1 ttle  controlled  evaluation  and  there  is  scant  evidence  to  date  “that  it 
improves  pupil  learning.  In  fact,  some  recent  studies  point  to  unclr- 
tamtaes  that  have  led  to  a return  to  the  graded  plan.  It,  too,  seems 
to  have  positive  philosophical  bases  and,  hopefully,  its  worth  may  even- 

^f?7  slZt  l °n  °ih6r  attitudinal  Portions  of  teachers  aid  pu- 

pil . Some  cautions  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  include;  that  it 

not  result  in  just  another  conventional  homogeneous  grouping  plan  under 
a new  name  (there  is  considerable  evidence  over  a long  period  that  homo- 
geneous grouping  hasn't  worked  very  well);  that  the  placement  of  pupil? 
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be  done  with  precision,  placement  being  most  critical  to  success;  and 
that  it  may  require  more  staff,  more  time  and  more  expertise  in  apply- 
ing and  interpreting  placement  devices  than  are  operable  in  age-grade 
placement  plans;  a concomitant  is  the  requirement  for  increased  guidance 
g en  erally . 

Several  other  organizational  arrangements  are  in  limited  use-- 
among  them  the  dual  progress  plan,  the  contract  plan,  and  the  pupil* 
team  learning  plan.  For  the  most  part  they  represent  alternate  ways  of 
accomplishing  present  objectives  with  present  content  and  put  forth 
as  advantages  increased  individualization  of  instruction  and/or  extended 
o ppo rt unities  for  teachers  to  pursue  subject-matter  special!  tiofts. 

The  preceding  resumes  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  newer 
technological  devices  and  organizational  arrangements,  promising  as 
they  may  be,  mainly  offer  ways  for  promoting  current  learning  task 
priorities,  i.  e.  , those  related  to  knowledges,  understandings  and  skills 
in  the  subject-matter  areas.  The  emerging  educational  tasks  described 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  i»  e*  , developing  in  pupils  inter  personal 
attitudes  and  behaviors  , are  not  being  accomplished  to  a measurable  de- 
gree by  these  devices.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  hold  prom- 
ise for  contributing  in  a major  way  to  these  newer  purposes,  except 
possibly  for  making  available  more  time  and  more  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  time  and  staff.  The  development  of  these  learning  tasks  will  rather 
demand  the  direct  and  intense  involvement  of  teachers  with  pupils  in  a 
variety  of  interpersonal  activities  of  both  an  individual  and  group  nature. 
And  it  will  require  the  resolving  of  a number  of  questions  related  to 
teacher  competencies,  pupil  behaviors,  and  school  organization. 

Questions  That  Need  Resolving  in  Light  of  Required  New  Emphases 

Three  major  questions  need  answering  in  light  of  emerging  require*^ 
ments  for  developing  in  learners  interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors: 

1,  What  attitudes,  skills  and  behaviors  of  teachers  are 
required  for  the  revised  emphases? 

2.  What  activities  on  the  part  of  pupils  will  contribute 
most  to  the  development  of  inter  personal  attitudes  and 

behaviors  ? 

3*  What  kind  of  organizational  arrangements,  teaching 

materials  and  physical  settings  will  be  needed  to  per- 
form the  tasks? 

The  main  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  pos- 
sibilities on  the  resolution  of  the  first  question.  Obviously  the  three  are 
not  mutually  exclus ive - -teachers  / attitudes,  skills  and  behaviors  should 
be  in  great  measure  governed  by  required  pupil  learning  activities  and 
the  activities  of  both  should  determine  organizational  arrangements,  the 
selection  of  teaching  materials  and  physical  settings.  Therefore,  a point 
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of  view  on  pupil  *needs,  the  second  question,  precedes  discussion  of  the 
first. 

Required  Pupil  Activities:  Some  Answers  to  the  Second  Cuestion 

Passive  learning  arrangements  will  not  suffice  for  developing  in 
pupils  interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors  (they  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient in  the  subject-matter  field  although  learning  tasks  have  frequently 
been  planned  as  if  nothing  more  were  required).  Active  involvement 
of  pupils  will  need  to  be  substituted  substantially  for  "learning  about” 
if  the  school's  mission  in  this  realm  is  to  be  accomplished  successfully. 
While  involvement  in  and  of  itself  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
of  inte r personal  development,  involvement  is  a vehicle  through  which 
much  can  be  done*  when  specifically  defined  and  applied  with  relevance. 
As  with  learning  to  drive  a car- -on -the - road  training  is  not  all,  but  one 
will  not  learn  to  drive  simply  by  reading  the  manual.  The  findings  of 
learning  psychology  have  verified  that  learning  is  more  certain  to  "take" 
and  "stick"  when  the  learning  situation  is  most  nearly  like  the  situation 
in  which  the  learning  will  be  used.  That  opportunities  for  a broad  variety 
of  interaction  experiences  are  important  to  developing  attitudes  and 
interpersonal  skills  need  not  be  belabored  here. 

Active  involvement  is  directly  related  to  the  increased  student  self- 
determination  making  its  way,  often  painfully,  into  the  colleges  and 
junior  colleges  and  which  needs  to  be  extended  downward  to  secondary 
and  elementary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  pupils  mature  earlier  now-- 
they’re  ready  for  it.  Secondly,  there  is  increasing  permissiveness 
in  other  social  systems  in  which  pupils  move,  i.  e.  , home,  peer  group, 
church,  the  community  itself.  And  a third  reason  gains  its  relevance 
from  the  second  - - pupils  will  demand  it.  There  is  indication  of  this 
trend  in  a substantial  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  accumulated 
recently  by  the  writer  reporting  on  instances  of  agitation  for  increased 
self-determination  on  the  part  of  high  school  students. 

To  improve  arrangements  for  active  involvement  and  self-deter- 
mination, the  following  activities  (and  others),  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
will  need  to  become  more  highly  perfected,  more  broadly  introduced, 
and  more  frequently  employed: 

1.  Participation  of  pupils  with  faculty  and  administration 

as  objectives  of  the  school,  its  processes  and  governance 
are  developed.  The  traditional  pattern  of  student  councils 
as  after-the-fact  rubber  stamps  for  determinations  already 
made  by  administration  and  faculty  will  need  to  be  altered 
measurably. 

Pupil  involvement  as  active  agents  in  community  activities 
(not  merely  observer-interviewer- -res earcher)  including 
local  government,  social  agencies  and  organisations  in  the 
private  sector. 
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3.  Sensitivity  training  and  group  counseling  as  regular 
parts  of  classroom  experiences.  The  former  is  already 
in  use  in  some  secondary  schools  and  the  latter  has  been 
experimented  with  for  some  time* 

4.  Provision  for  broad  participation  by  all  pupils  in  such 
group- process  experiences  as  chairing  committees,  lead- 
ing discussions,  observing,  recording,  reporting,  role* 
playing,  public  speaking,  communication  simulations  and 
the  like* 

5.  Counselor-team  conferences  in  which  parent,  teacher, 
counselor  and  when  appropriate,  social  worker,  psycholo- 
gist and  health  specialist  meet  with  individual  pupils* 

6.  Field  trips  to  and  extended  periods  of  living  in  cultures 
different  from  those  familiar  to  the  pupil  coupled  with 
increased  emphasis  on  comparative  study  of  value  sys- 
tems of  other  cultures*  Such  experiences  should  include 
overseas  societies  and  non-Western  cultures,  but  not 
exclusively.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  suburban  pupils 
are  deprived  of  opportunities  to  gain  understandings  of 
the  diversity  of  American  life  (Miei,  1967).  A Yale  pro- 
fessor concludes:  "One  hopes  tjhat  young  Americans 
might  at  that  age  (high  school)  more  easily  learn  to  live 
and  move  inconspicuously  in  another  culture,  to  accept 
the  world1  s diversity  as  natural,  to  appreciate  that  fellow 
man  is  an  end  and  not  a means,  to  distinguish  between  a 
friend  and  a 'respondent1  M (Morse,  1967) 

7.  Increased  opportunity  for  formal  study  of  cultural  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  psychology,  and  economics  at  earlier 
levels  and  in  interdisciplinary  relationships  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

While  some  of  these  learning  experiences  doubtless  are  accomplish- 
able in  conventional  settings  and  with  present  media  and  staff  compet- 
encies, in  the  main  they  will  require  new  commitments  and  skills  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  Beyond  this,  they  will  demand  a new  teacher-type, 
a teacher  who  gives  a major  portion  of  his  professional  time  to  a com- 
bination of  tasks  not  yet  highly  developed  in  the  schools. 

To  delineate  these  tasks  from  others  appropriate  and  necessary 
to  the  achievement  of  the  full  range  of  objectives  of  the  schools,  a 
model  for  teaching  proficiency  is  proposed.  The  model  is  described 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  and  is  followed  by  expansion  on  that  part 
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of  it  drilling  with  the  interpersonal  aspects  and  the  required  education 
of  teachers  for  carrying  them  out. 

A Model  for  Staff  Differentiation 

The  model  presented  below  represents  a dimension  separate  from 
those  currently -popular  differentiated  staff  proposals  based  on  a hier- 
archy of  professional  development.  That  is,  the  differentiation  sug- 
gested is  related  to  learning  tasks  of  pupils  (skills,  knowledge,  talents, 
interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors)  rather  than  levels  of  ranks  of 
teachers  (assistant,  intern,  beginning  professional,  etc.).  The  two 
are  not  looked  on  as  incompatible  or  mutually  exclusive.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  may  prove  to  be  highly  complimentary.  The  model,  based 
on  some  of  the  work  of  the  late  Paul  Mort  (Mort,  1962),  is  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

FIGURE  1 


A TEACHING  PROFICIENCY  MODEL  BY 
CATEGORIES  OF  LEARNING  TASKS 


Teacher  Type  and 
Proficiency 

Learning  Task  Category 

5.  Facilitator  of  Attitude 
and  Interpersonal  Be- 
havior Development: 
human  relations  atti- 
tudes and  skills 

Attaining  a variety  of  human  relations 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  e.g.,  accep- 
tance and  appreciation  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences, group  process,  group  leader- 
s hip  roles , 

4*  Developer  of  Talents 
and  Aptitudes:  A 
skill  for  developing 
talent 

Developing  a potential  talent  in  a special- 
ized area,  e.  g,  , proficiency  in  dealing 
with  higher  mathematical  concepts,  play- 
ing a musical  instrument,  writing  olavs. 

3.  Identifier  of  Talents: 
Skill  in  promoting  ex- 
ploration in  broad 
fields* 

Identifying  interests  and  aptitudes  apper- 
taining to  interests,  e.g.,  exploratory 
experiences  in  industrial  arts,  stenography, 
music,  creative  writing,  earth  science. 

2.  Liberal  Enlightener: 
skill  as  a master  pre- 
senter 

Enlightenment  in  areas  in  which  knowledge 
of  the  general  population  is  considered 
important  but  in  which  every  individual  is 
not  required  to  be  proficient,  e.g.  , types 
of  literature,  geological  structure,  weav- 
ing rugs. 

1.  Teacher  Technologist: 
Skill  in  administer- 
ing basic  skills  and 
knowledges 

Mastering  skills  and  knowledges  consid- 
ered essential  for  all,  e.g,,  reading, 
historical  facts  of  nations,  computational 
skills. 

Three  major  learning  tasks  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are 
delineated  in  the  model:  the  mastering  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge 
(#i);  the  development  of  talents  (#4);  the  development  of  interpersonal 
attitudes  and  behaviors  (#5).  In  addition,  two  ancillary  tasks  are 
shown.  Each  is  accompanied  by  a teacher-type  and  proficiency  re- 
quirement . 

The  Teacher  Technologist 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  paragraphs  that  activities  like 
those  in  learning  task  #1  are  coming  increasingly  under  the  purview 
of  educational  technology  (computers , television,  etc.).  This  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  teacher  will  be  eliminated  in  the  ac - 
complisJament  of  these  tasks.  He  will  rather  become  a teacher  tech- 
nologist1 as  shown  in  Figure  I.  In  this  capacity  the  teacher  will  serve 
as  administrator  of  learning  using  every  available  tool  for  diagnostic, 
placement  and  pacing  purposes.  The  learning  task  will  consist  mainly 
of  the  development  of  similar  skills  and  knowledges  in  all  pupils  but 
with  alternate  techniques.*.. varied  pacings,  and  different  entry  and  exit 
points  depending  on  the  pupil fs  level  of  achievement  at  entry  and  his 
learning  rate.  The  teacher  technologist  should  have  the  ability  to  use 
systems  approaches  and  be  cognizant  of  the  relative  advantages  to  a 
variety  of  both  hard  and  soft-ware  for  learning  tasks  related  to  basic 
skills  and  knowledges  expected  of  almost  all  persons  in  the  society. 

The  Developer  of  Talents  and  Aptitudes 

Teachers  devoting  high  proportions  of  their  time  to  tasks  in  this 
category  will  be  specialists  in  a particular  discipline,  e.  g.  , molecular 
theory,  sculpturing,  playwriting.  And  they  will  need  to  have  skills 
in  helping  others  develop  already-  identified  potential  talents.  It  has 
been  sometimes  argued  that  to  develop  a talent  in  others  one  need  not 
be  able  to  perform  the  creative  act  himself.  Indeed  there  are  examples 
of  such.  But  they  are  likely  the  exceptions.  Teachers  in  this  category 
may  not  need  to  be  the  most  eminent  physicists,  artists,  writers  - -but 
they  will  require  depth  of  knowledge  and  a threshold  of  performance 
competency  in  their  respective  fields. 

Facilitator  of  Attitude  and  Interpersonal  Behavior  Development 

Since  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  recommendations 
on  the  kind  of  teacher  education  required  to  promote  inter  personal  de- 
velopment, tasks  in  this  category  will  be  dealt  with  in  a separate  sec- 


The  term  is  the  writer ! s . Others  might  be  used.  One  concept 
(Bern,  1967}  has  expanded  on  the  term  ’’educational  engineer’1  (Charter, 
1945).  The  engineer  designation  may  represent  a professional  position 
somewhat  more  advanced  than  the  teacher  technologist,  but  their  func- 
tions must  bear  much  similarity. 
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1 iS  thls  category  which  the  writer  believes  will  become  increas- 

and  aS  3 consumer  of  manpower  in  the  teaching  profession 

and  which  will  require  major  revision  in  emphases  in  teacher  education 

pr  grams.  It  is  not  that  the  other  categories  will  merit  little  attention 
The  teacher  technologist,  for  example,  will  need  high  levels  of  profes 

fe«,nal  expertlse-  Zt  15  only  that  as  technology  becomes  more  precise 
wer  professionals  will  be  required  to  serve  more  pupils  in  accomplish 
i g the  learning  tasks  required  of  the  technologist  category.  In  addition 
major  emphasis  is  presently  being  given  to  its  promotion  so  that  it 
soon  should  be  highly  developed.  Interpersonal  attitude  and  behavior 
learnings,  on  the  other  hand,  currently  receives  short  shrift  both  in 
programs  for  pupils  and  in  teacher  education  sequences. 

The  Ancillary  Categories 

Two  additional  teacher  types  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  liberal 
enlightener  ( Category  2 teacher),  is  an  extension^!  Category  I He 

;:LVr.ht0ampllfy  kn°wledge  acquisition  in  interesting  and  respected 
areas  that  represent  to  the  society  symbols  of  being  educated  but  which 
are  not  essential  for  all  or  required  to  be  mastered®  in  full  or  inderth 
Uon  .eX^mple*  lt  s interesting  and  appropriate  for  the  general  populL  ‘ 
ti  to  learn  something  of  such  things  as  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 

na?nS  T S*°Iy’  the  emer8ence  and  migration  of  the  Mormons,  the 
tC1  v.l€  i°f  vac,uum  tube,  and  the  process  of  making  pottery  on  a 
ick  wheel.  But  full  mastery  of  understandings  in  these  varied  subiects 
£ ° raquireii  of  all.  This  category  is  one  in  which  a sampling  of 

d^amat1fe.nrfa  ? °‘  areaa  miSh‘  be  Presented  in  the  most 

dramatic  and  exciting  manners  with  minimal  requirements  for  drill 

total  mastery,  feedback  or  precise  evaluation  of  pupil  gain. 

the^ First  Attit"deS'  SkiUs  aad  Behaviors!  Some  Answers  to 

sWfaB7,reltrefCe  t0  the  m°del  in  Figure  1 it  can  be  seen  that  the  an- 
swers  to  the  first  question  (teacher  requirements  to  meet  new  emphases 
on  interpersonal  behaviors  and  attitudes)  hinge  on  the  teacher  type  and 

SprMaT7  in  Catei°r>r  5.  They  key  term  from  the  model  in  this  res- 
pect is  fluman  relations  attitudes  and  skills.  M 


es  50  years  for  an  innovation  to  diffuse  to  most 
and  that  "bits  and  pieces"  of  emerging  prac- 


Mort  found  that  it  tak 
schools  in  most  states,  1 

tice  can  be  seen  in  approximately  3%  of  the  schools  during  the  first  ~15 
°fIthe,pCrlod;  Allowing  that,  diffusion  accelerates;  and  60  to  70% 
of  the  schools  take  on  the  new  practice  over  a period  of  about  20  years. 
Bits  and  pieces  of  the  emerging  concern  about  interpersonal  attitudes 


1 There  is  some  evidence  from  recent  study  that  it  takes  only  25  or 
years,  or  less,  for  some  practices  introduced  more  recently. 
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and  behaviors  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  appeared  more 
than  15  years  ago  in  recommendations  for  increased  attention  in  teacher 
education  to  self-understanding  (Jersild,  1952),  Ten  years  later  it 
was  reported  that  attention  was  being  given  in  some  schools  to  helping 
pupils  better  understand  themselves  and  to  developing  commitments  to 
values  (McKenna  and  Wallitz,  1961).  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  process 
has  been  underway  for  some  time]  but  the  "bits  and  pieces"  nature  of 
it,  both  in  terms  of  pupil  activities  and  teacher  preparation,  call  for 
swift  acceleration  of  those  things  begun  and  implementation  of  others 
yet  untried  if  Mort's  50-year  lag  is  to  be  substantially  truncated  and  if 
schools  are  to  meet  the  accelerating  requirements  for  these  corn  pc ten- 
cies  in  the  society. 

The  artificiality  of  the  schools  as  social  systems  is  well  documented. 
Obviously,  the  schools  cannot  fully  mirror  the  outside  world.  They  deal 
with  high  percentages  of  children  and  youth  who  are  only  in  the  process 
of  "growing  up11  and  who  reouire,  at  times,  careful  supervision.  But 
teachers  need  to  obtain  attitudes  and  skills  that  will  result  in  the  gradual 
substitution  of  self-determination  for  directive  action.  As  pupils  be- 
come able  to  handle  it,  they  should  be  given  increased  responsibility 
for  choosing  their  actions  and  for  bearing  the  burden  of  consequences 
based  on  those  actions.  The  institution  itself  should  increasingly  become 
a microcosm  of  the  greater  society  as  pupils  move  into  the  upper  levels 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Structures  and  practices 
based  in  what  appears  to  be  an  assumption  that  pupils  in  school  learn 
how  to  live  and  only  begin  living  once  they  have  completed  the  "how  se- 
quence11 must  be  revised.  Much  lip  service  has  been  given  over  a con- 
siderable period  to  the  desirability  of  such  a posture  on  the  part  of  the 
schools,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  to  achieve  it.  Correction  will 
require  revised  attitudes  and  behaviors  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  as 
well  as  those  whose  major  concern  will  be  directly  promoting  such  de- 
velopment. 

Appropriate  subjects  of  study  for  teacher  education  and  reeducation 
that  will  contribute  to  this  purpose  are  cultural  anthropology,  sociology, 
social  psychology,  child  and  adolescent  psychology,  and  political  science 
Some  of  these  are  already  a part  of  teacher  education  programs;  they 
require  expansion.  Those  less  touched  on  such  as  cultural  anthropology, 
social  psychology,  and  political  science  need  development  in  breadth 
and  de  pth. 

In  adolescent  psychology,  category  #5  teachers  need  to  understand 
infinitely  more  than  they  typically  do  now  of  the  earlier  maturing  rates 
of  youth  and  its  meaning  for  human  relationships.  They  will  be  required 
to  comprehend  the  implications  of  the  vast  array  of  behavioral  and  at- 
titudinal  learnings  pupils  bring  to  school  with  them  from  other  media-  - 
television,  the  movies,  the  psychedelic  dance  hall,  the  adult  society  it- 
self, And  they  will  need  to  understand  a variety  of  community  sub- 
cultures and  institutions,  both  their  formal  and  informal  structure.  In 
the  political  science  domain,  community  power  structure  is  an  impor- 
tant topic  of  study.  For  some  of  these  areas,  the  overlapping  of  cate- 
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gory  #5  with  the  other  categories  is  obvious.  There  are  tasks  of  the 
teacher  technologist  implied  at  this  point,  e.  g.  , teaching  basic  political 
science  knowledges  and  understandings;  and  there  are  relationships  to 
the  tasks  of  the  developer  of  talents  and  aptitudes.  The  latter,  however, 
is  looked  on  as  a nourisher  of  talents  related  more  to  specific  discip- 
lines than  to  the  more  general  area  of  leadership  role  and  the  like. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a talent  for  leadership. 

But  study  alone  frequently  does  not  result  in  attitudinal  and  behavior- 
al change.  As  Jersild  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to  understand  pupils' 
attitudes  and  behaviors  and  to  have  impact  on  them,  teachers  need  first 
to  understand  themselves.  To  achieve  better  self-understanding  on  the 
part  of  teachers  he  has  recommended  broad  use  of  psychoanalysis.  This 
device  doubtless  has  high  merit  and  should  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  as  appropriate.  But  currently  it  has  limited  availability 
and  is  costly.  Recent  experimentation  with  sensitivity  training  and 
group  counseling  has  shown  them  to  have  considerable  promise  for  ful- 
filling some  of  these  needs. 

Hopefully,  sensitivity  training  will  lead  teachers  to  reexamine  their 
own  values  in  the  light  of  emerging  moral  and  ethical  codes  of  the  society 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  children  and  youth.  At  its  minimal  it 
should  result  in  teachers*  ability  to  put  aside  some  of  their  inhibitions 
about  verbalizing  on  sensitive  topics,  e,  g.  , sex,  religion,  politics, 
and  to  interact  less  self-consciously  with  pupils.  It  should  facilitate 
open,  honest  exposure  of  pupils  to  ideas  in  these  areas  rather  than  pro- 
tection from  them.  It  is  past  time  to  carry  on  full  dialogue  in  "closed- 
areas  of  the  culture" --areas  about  which  youth  converse  among  them- 
selves and  that  adults  treat  jocularly  or  not  at  all,  but  which  the  two 
groups  are  reluctant  to  discuss  with  each  other.  Several  of  these  rep- 
resent subjects  that  the  social  studies  curriculum  for  the  most  part 
continues  to  deal  with  in  an  academic  and  superficial  manner,  e.g.  , 
sex,  marriage,  religion,  morality,  nationalism,  patriotism,  social 
class,  minority-group  relations , 

When  teacher  education  has  prepared  the  facilitator  of  attitude  and 
interpersonal  behavior  development,  through  better  understanding  of 
self,  to  better  understand,  respect  and  be  willing  to  interact  about  a 
variety  of  value  and  attitude  patterns  he  will  then  need  to  be  educated 
to  work  with  pupils  in  these  areas.  Teachers  involved  in  such  tasks 
will  need  to  be  able  to  provide  sensitivity  training  and  group  counseling- 
type  experiences  for  their  pupils.  They  may  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
fully  prepared  as  psychologists  (there  is  some  evidence  that  profession- 
als outside  the  field  of  psychology  can  learn  to  conduct  sensitivity  train- 
ing at  least  as  well  as  the  psychologists).  It  was  pointed  out  in  a pre- 
ceding section  that  classroom  teachers  in  some  schools  have  success- 
fully introduced  sensitivity  training  and  group  counseling  into  their 
programs.  Obviously,  they  will  require  special  preparation  in  order  to 
do  so  extensively  and  precisely,  preparation  that  goes  beyond  their  own 
exposure  to  the  process. 


Other  skills  will  be  required  of  the  category  #5  teacher  related  to 
carry  on  group  process  and  teaching  pupils  group  process  techniques. 

As  with  sensitivity  training,  teachers  will  need  first  to  learn  better  how 
to  do  it  themselves,  and  then  how  most  appropriately  to  engage  pupils 
in  developing  the  techniques.  Teacher  education  activities  already  de- 
tailed in  several  studies  (Miles,  1962),  will  be  important  in  this  res- 
pect, Some  teacher  education  programs  already  include  the  development 
of  such  techniques  as  role-playing,  psycho-drama,  and  the  use  of  socio- 
grams , 

With  sensitivity  training,  both  teachers  and  administrators  will  re- 
quire exposure.  Since  one  of  its  outcomes  should  be  to  render  the  total 
school  organization  a more  open  society,  the  posture  of  the  administra- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  making  operative  whatever  revised  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors  classroom  teachers  attain  through  the  t-group  pro- 
cess. 

For  carrying  on  the  tasks  related  to  both  sensitivity  training  and 
group  process,  appropriate  content  and  skill  will  need  to  be  applied 
from  the  emerging  discipline  of  communication.  There  is  useful  mat- 
erial for  teacher  education  in  communication  theory  (Barnlund,  1963) 
and  non-verbal  communication  (Hall,  1959).  Like  sensitivity  training, 
the  entire  school  staff  including  administrators  and  supervisors  will 
require  preparation  in  these  skills  and  knowledges  so  that  vertical  as 
well  as  horizontal  channels  are  affected.  The  organization  of  the  school 
itself,  formal  and  informal,  intra-staff  and  pupil-staff,  should  be  de- 
veloped as  a model  communication  system  based  on  the  best  that  is 
known  in  the  field. 

Study  alone  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity will  not  be  sufficient  if  teachers  are  to  help  pupils  become  ac- 
tively involved  as  suggested  in  a previous  section.  Teachers  themselves 
will  need  to  be  active  in  communities  as  part  of  their  pre-service  prep- 
aration and  remain  active  as  a part  of  continuous  in-service  and  teaching 
performance.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  pupil  involvement 
include  local  government,  social  agencies,  and  organizations  in  the 
private  sector.  Teacher  involvement  should  include  these  same  agen- 
cies. But  participation  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  must  go 
beyond  the  local  community,  even  beyond  the  state  and  national  communi- 
ty. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  required  pupil  activities  that  ex- 
tended periods  of  living  in  different  cultures  is  appropriate  for  pupils; 
it  is  appropriate  for  category  #5  teachers  as  well.  Promising  programs 
are  just  now  emerging  in  which  American  teachers  live  and  work  abroad 
in  close  proximity  to  teachers,  pupils  and  other  overseas  citizens  in 
arrangements  based  on  such  models  as  Crossroads  Africa,  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living  and  the  Peace  Corps,  A plan  has  been  re- 
cently proposed  by  which  50,000  student  teachers  would  annually  spend 
a year  abroad  working,  teaching  and  participating  in  the  affairs  of  other 
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cultures  (Taylor*  1967). 

A Summary  of  Required  Attitudes  and  Froficiences  of  the  Cateeorv  #5 
Teacher  e 7 

review  of  the  tasks  that  are  incumbent  upon  the  facilitator  of  at- 
titude and  interpersonal  behavior  development  points  to  several  areas 
of  attitudes  and  skills  that  are  required  for  the  developer  himself.  Some 
of  the  attitudes  are: 

1.  Amenability  to  opening  closed  areas  of  the  culture. 

2.  Open-mindedness  toward  the  changing  moral  and  ethical 
codes, 

3.  Acceptance  of  changing  maturation  rates  of  pupils  in  the 
direction  of  earlier  development  of  adult  patterns. 

4.  Commitment  to  "learning  by  doing"  as  a major  means  of 
developing  interpersonal  skills. 

5.  Acceptance  of  pupil  participation  as  appropriate  for  a broad 

range  of  decision-making  activities  related  to  school  opera- 
tion, 

6.  Commitment  to  the  necessity  for  teacher  self-understanding 
as  a prerequisite  to  fostering  interpersonal  attitudes  and 
behaviors  in  pupils,  and  acceptance  of  the  potential  of  a 
variety  of  psychological  devices  for  this  purpose, 

7.  Valuing  group  process  as  an  important  tool  for  decision- 
making, 

8.  A commitment  to  open  inquiry  on  the  strengths  and  weak-, 
nesses  of  our  society  vis  -a-vis  other  societies.  Willing- 
ness to  consider  the  possibility  that  it  is  not  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  schools  to  produce  just  loyal  patriots  but  to  de- 
velop objectively  critical  thinking  citizens. 

9.  Belief  that  international  goals  are  as  appropriate  as  nation- 
al goals  for  concern  and  efforts  of  American  citizens.  Ac- 
ceptance of  American  culture  as  one  among  many  that  have 
valid  moral  and  ethical  codes  and  behavior  patterns . 

Required  skills  include  those  that  are  general  (Miles,  195  9). 

1,  Sensitivity  --  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  notice,  and  to  be 
confident  in  what  he  notices. 

-Diagnostic  Ability  --  The  ability  to  understand  why  individ- 
uals  behave  in  specific  ways  in  given  circumstances. 


3.  Action  Skill  --  The  ability  to  assist  in  bringing  the  needed 
function  into  operation. 

Those  that  are  specific  such  as: 

1,  Group  process  including  non-directive  approaches  to  leader- 
ship; role  playing,  role  analysis;  guiding  practice  in  group 
■work, 

2,  Conducting  sensitivity  training, 

3,  Group  counseling  techniques, 

4,  Community  action. 

5,  Relating  to  other  nationals  and  other  cultures. 

Several  of  these  skills  and  attitudes  are  useful  tools  for  teachers 
in  all  five  of  the  categories  in  the  model.  But  specialization  is  a fact 
of  life  in  education  as  in  other  segments  of  the  society;  and  increased 
specialization  is  almost  natural  law.  Therefore,  the  specialists  in 
physics  or  foreign  language  might  not  be  expected  to  develop  these 
skills  and  attitudes  in  high  degree;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they,  too,  will 
have  some  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  them. 

Some  possibilities  have  been  presented  for  kinds  of  teacher-educa- 
tion (and  reeducation)  activities  required  in  order  that  the  category  #5 
teacher  attain  those  capabilities  necessary  for  contributing  most  to 
pupils  in  the  development  of  interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Some  have  been  omitted;  others  unquestionably  have  not  been  thought  of. 
What  seems  patently  clear  is  that  the  emphasis  and  content  in  programs 
of  teacher  education  must  undergo  substantial  revision  if  teachers  are 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  emerging  society  and  its 
interpersonal  character  as  described  by  a prominent  social  scientist 
(Farson,  1966): 

"The  superior  man  of  the  future  will  be  the  person  who  can  cope 
with  a world  without  work.  This  person  will  not  be  able  to  depend  upon 
the  Puritan  values  of  hard  work,  welf-denial,  and  service  to  others  for 
his  self-esteem.  He  will  prize  his  ability  to  relax,  to  contemplate, 
to  attend  to  the  world  around  him,  to  create,  to  fashion  things,  to  be 
aware  of  his  inner  feelings,  to  enjoy  others,  to  be  what  he  is,  to  live 
in  the  present.  " 
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A DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING  MODEL 


H.  W,  Handy 

There  are  many  strategies  that  could  be  employed  by  a school  district  to 
implement  a differentiated  staffing  model  based  on  changed  roles  and  responsi- 
bility, The  major  criterion  to  be  considered  is  the  uniqueness  and  particular 
needs  of  the  school  system.  The  model  detailed  below  represents  one  approach 
that  might  be  considered. 

In  this  model,  the  reorganization  of  staff  would  be  based  upon  skills 
demonstrated  by  the  teacher  and  the  level  of  program  decision-making.  It 
would  not  be  centered  around  a fixed  pup i I -teacher  ratio  or  upon  the  self- 
eonfalned  classroom,  nor  would  It  be  based  upon  senior  or  accumulation  of 
college  credits.  Career  advancement  would  be  dependent  upon  involvement  in 
program  needs  and  interaction  with  students. 

The  proposed  staffing  model  is  conceived  for  an  elementary  school  of  at 
least  300  pup  I Is,  * 

Program  Leader 

I ■ This  member  would  be  primarily  responsible  for  translating  the 
district’s  goals  into  objectives  by  the  school  building  staff. 

He  would  assist  the  Administration  and  Board  In  clarifying  and 
rank  ordering  goals  for  the  district, 

2,  He  would  organize  the  staff  In  such  a way  as  to  organize  programs 
to  accomplish  objectives  and  target  outcomes. 

3,  He  would  be  responsible  for  Identifying  elements  needed  for  accom- 
plishing programs  and  program  outputs. 


This  model  was  developed  by  Or.  Patrick  Lynch,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  writer.  It  has  since  been 
refined  and  is  available  in  published  form. 
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4. 


5. 


6, 


7. 


8, 


9, 


10, 


! I . 


He  would  assist  in  the  development  of  processes  necessary  for 
monitoring  program  and  its  output.  He  would  help  to  design 
appropriate  evaluative  methodology. 


He  would  lead  the  team  of  professionals  to  detenu ine  maximal  use  of 
those  professionals  to  accomplish  the  programs  iden  i ie 

He  would  interpret  the  program  to  the  District  Administration,  Board 
and  School  Community, 


He  would  provide  feedback  from  program  and  learning  output  to  the 
District  Administration  and  Board. 

He  would  seek  whatever  outside  assistance  is  needed  by  the  professional 
staff  for  required  expertise. 

He  would  help  evaluate  fellow  professionals  in  the  team.  As  Team 
Leader,  he  would  cause  continuous  evaluation  of  profess  Iona  s wi  n 
the  staff.  He  would  help  the  district  build  a staff  evaluation 
system. 

He  would  provide  a continuous  flow  of  feedback  on  learning  output  to 
the  but Id ing  staff . 

He  would  be  responsible  for  developing  Program  Budget  with  the  techni- 
cal assistance  of  the  School  Manager  for  the  school.  The  Program 
Leader  and  his  professional  staff  would  build  the  program,  estimate 
its  cost  and  submit  it  to  the  district  administration.  When  the 
program  cost  was  approved  by  the  district  administration,  the  major 
allocative  functions  would  already  have  been  made.  The  School  Manager 
would  then  be  delegated  to  implement  the  budget  in  the  school. 


12.  He  would  be  evaluated  by  his  own  staff  and  by  the  district  adminis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  the  attainment  of  his  subsystem's  output, 

13.  He  would  be  a year-round  employee.  His  position  would  be  at  the  top 
of  the  reward  scale.  His  skills  could  allow  him  to  become  a District 
Program  Leader. 


2. 


School  Manager 

This  staff  member  would  be  on  the  team  to  see  that  the  Program  Staff 
functioned  with  least  possible  concern  about  logistics.  His  direction 
would  come  primarily  from  the  Program  Leader.  He  would  be  accountable 
to  the  district  administration  also  for  routine  management  matters. 

His  task  is  to  serve  the  professional  team  so  that  they  can  secure 
maximum  output  from  the  program. 

He  would  execute  the  program  budget  agreed  upon  by  the  professional 
team  of  the  school  and  the  district  administration.  He  would  carry 
out  the  allocation  function  according  to  the  budget  document.  He 
would  not  have  the  power  of  decision  over  internal  allocations  of 
money  or  resources. 
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3. 


His  tasks  include: 


4, 


6. 


7, 


8. 


2, 


3. 


4. 


5. 


a.  Building  maintenance, 

b.  Records  management, 

c.  Materials  and  equipment  management  and  accountability, 

a.  Transportation,  y 

e.  Gathering  and  presenting  cost  data, 

“ AS®^l!n9  +/?  Proaram  Uader  building  program  budgets  In  what- 
ever way  his  services  are  requested  by  the  Program  Leader  and 
Pf°  ©ssional  team.  He  would  not  make  the  budget  but  would 

d*?.*rVXP  156  in  helPin9  Translate  program  statements  into 
dollar  figures  and  other  resources, 

9 ma+®ria,s>  supplies,  and  equipment  to  the  appropriate 

places  and  people* 

Preventing  bureaucratic  procedures  from  interfering  with  the 
program  process. 

Maintaining  inventories  and  supply  levels. 

Leader 3 °"  reGource  and  dollar  availability  to  the  Program 
remained  for  each^rog^m!^  ^ ^ W®ek  h°W  ^ resources 

Centra |dAdm?n’d+  n®?essarV  maintenance  and  cost  information  for  the 
Central  Administration  for  accountability  purposes, 

"pl0y"'  ^U'd  rot  <»"  the 


h. 


i . 


stoneH  ' team  e!nlUa+ad  Primarily  by  the  Program  Leader  and  the  profes- 
sional team,  and  secondarily  by  the  district  administration. 

He  evaluates  maintenance  and  custodial  personnel  serving  the  school. 

Programmer 

cdrIe?r?IdH^°"a!hleoel  15  directly  under  the  Program  Leader  in  the 
Is  respond  to  hlmTO9ramrKr  i$  eValUa+ed  by  the  Pr°°™  L<*der  and 

Jahne?ns™miSr  adaP+S  COnCeptu<"  areas  to  proper  sequences  of  learning 

toldlfferent'?earn?nnnS  branchl"9  ln  +he  program  tasks  so  as  to  adapt 
o airterent  learning  speeds  and  power.  K 

^earnfng^objecttves?  '6ad'n!l  r°'a  translatln9  strict  goals  Into 

TheProgram^r  advises  the  Program  Leader  when  to  seek  outside  expertise 
In  adapting  conceptual  areas  to  program  requirements.  P 56 
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The  Programmer  demonstrates  the  program  sequence  and  branching 
capability  to  Instructors  and  Assistant  Instructors. 

He  translates  feedback  experience  from  previous  programs  and 
student  learning  evaluations  into  the  sequence  of  expected  learning 
behaviors  for  appropriate  levels  of  student  achievement  and  ability. 
His  professional  behavior  must  be  modified  and  influenced  by  the 
Diagnostician  and  the  Instructors. 

This  person  decides  when  and  how  to  use  technological  applications 
in  the  programs. 

The  performance  of  this  staff  member  is  evaluated  by  the  Program 
Leader  and  the  Instructors  on  the  Professional  Team. 

The  Programmer  evaluates  Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  perfor- 
mance, He  also  assists  the  Program  Leader  in  evaluating  the  School 
Manager, 

His  term  of  employment  should  be  for  at  least  9 months,  or  more  If 
the  district  can  provide  the  resources. 


Diagnostician 


This  professional  operates  near  or  at  the  same  level  as  the  Programmer. 
He  consults  with  the  Programmer  in  order  to  build  programs  adapted  to 
student  characteristics  such  as  learning  speed,  conceptual  power, 
verbal  ability,  experience  background,  and  prior  achievement  level 
taken  Into  account. 

He  advises  the  Program  Leader  and  the  staff  on  student  characteristics 
so  that  program  sequences  and  branching  are  properly  designed  and 
executed . 

He  provides  data  on  a student’s  background  and  achievement  of  the 
student,  to  the  staff,  to  the  parents  and  to  the  district  administration 

He  monitors  the  learning  system  to  determine  whether  each  student  is 
accommodated  in  the  program  branches  provided. 

He  along  with  the  Program  Leader  directs  the  staff  In  designing  the 
evaluation  system  for  the  program. 

He  organizes  and  administrates  the  feedback  system  for  student  learning 
output  to  the  staff  and  district  administration. 

He  interprets  the  subsystem  evaluation  program  to  the  district  adminis- 
tration and  coordinates  It  with  any  additional  district  information 
feedback  requirements.  " — 


He  sees  that  liaison  between  teachers  and  parents  is  provided  for  and 
maintained.  He  assists  the  Program  Leader  In  interpreting  programs 
to  the  community. 

He  works  under  the  direction  of  the  Program  Leader  to  monitor  the 
output  of  the  instructional  system.  ' 

He  helps  the  Programmer  design  a program  which  is  oriented  to  occupa- 
tional preparation. 

He  employs  technology  to  assist  in  system  and  student  evaluation  and 
a vises  the  Program  Leader  and  Programmer  in  selecting  instructional 
technology. 

He  helps  evaluate  the  School  Manager,  Instructors,  and  Assistant 
I ns  iTuctors , as  wall  as  the  Programme  r * 

He  is  evaluated  by  the  Program  Leader  primarily,  and  secondarf ly  by 
the  Programmer,  Instructors  and  Assistant  Instructors. 

He  Is  employed  for  nine  months. 


I nstructor 

This  professional  helps  the  Programmer  and  Program  Leader  select  con 
ceptual  areas  to  be  programmed.  Instructors  collectively  recommend 
conceptual  areas  to  be  programmed  according  to  the  objectives  estab- 
lished for  the  school. 

The  Instructor  works  under  the  direction  of  Program  Leader  and 

Programmer  in  the  process  of  district  goals  into  objectives  for 
the  school . 


The  Instructor  reduces  broad  objectives  into  smaller  scale,  operat 
alized  objectives. 


Ion- 


ian ih^++UC+°r  heJ?s  +h®  ^rammer  design  programs  to  accomplish  long 
and  short-range  objectives  for  the  school. 

output9*10563  +hS  ,ndividual  PuPM's  characteristics  and  prior  learning 
He  adapts  a program  to  the  individual  pupil  based  upon  the  pupil's 

learning  characteristics,  H 

learnt  ng  * characteristics'?  * ""  ^ ""P  °f  +h*  Pr09ra™r  to  his 
stquSencfa9ndf?hrrunatW.materl8lS  +ha+  aSSlSt  thS  pr°sram’s 
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He  monitors  pupil  learning  process  and  output  and  reports  it  to  the 
Diagnostician  and  Programmer, 

He  uses  technology  selected  for  the  program  and  adapts  it  where 
necessary  to  the  learner. 

With  proper  knowledge  and  experience,  he  advises  the  Programmer  on 
the  feast bi  lity  of  technology  in  programs. 

He  is  evaluated  by  the  Programmer  and  Diagnostician. 

He  assists  the  staff  in  evaluation  of  the  Program  Leader,  Programmer, 
School  Manager,  and  Assistant  Instructors. 

He  and  the  Assistant  Instructors  evaluate  the  sub-professionals. 

He  must  have  a strong  competence  in  at  least  one  subject  matter  area 
before  forming  the  professional  team. 

He  serves  for  a nine-month  period. 


Assistant  Instructor 

This  staff  member  works  under  the  direction  of  the  Instructor  and  the 
Program  Leader, 

The  chief  duties  of  this  professional  are  to  work  with  individual 
students  and  groups  of  students  as  dictated  by  program  design. 

These  duties  include: 

a.  Adapting  technology  to  the  individual  or  group,  when  necessary, 

under  Instructor's  direction. 

b.  Monitoring  student  progress  through  the  program  sequences  and 

branches. 

c.  Administering  pre  and  post-test  measures  and  other  required 

observations  on  student  learning  patterns  and  reporting  these 
to  Instructors. 

d.  Counseling  with  students  in  overcoming  learning  difficulties, 

e.  Securing  and  using  additional  materials  to  enrich  a sequence, 

or  to  fill  in  conceptual  gaps. 

f.  Reporting  to  th©  Diagnostician  any  unusual  new  data  on  the 

i nd i v i dua I ' s I earn i ng  exper i ence . 

g.  Shifting  students  from  one  branch  to  another  with  the  consent 

of  the  Instructor  and  Diagnostician. 

He  implements  the  technology  chosen  for  the  program. 

He  secures  new  materials  and  seeks  new  technology  applicable  to  the 
programs. 


This  staff  member  helps  the  Instructor  identify  and  define  conceptual 
areas  relevant  to  the  school’s  chosen  objectives. 

He  involves  students  in  the  discussion  of  existing  and  proposed  learning 
objectives  and  reports  these  findings  to  Instructors. 

With  the  other  professional  staff  the  Assistant  Instructor  helps 
translate  district  goals  into  objectives  and  helps  operationalize 
objectives  into  short-term  learning  targets. 

He  suggests  modifications  in  the  program  evaluation  plan  to  the 
Instructors  and  the  Programmer. 

He  helps  the  Diagnostician  design  a school  evaluation  program  for 
individual  students. 

He  is  evaluated  by  Instructors,  Programmers,  Program  Leader,  and 
Diagnostician. 

He  helps  the  staff  evaluate  the  Program  Leader,  Programmers,  School 
Manager,  Diagnostician  and  Instructors. 

\ 

\ 

He  along  with  Instructors,  evaluates  the  non-professionals. 

He  must  demon si  * c+e  a strong  competence  in  at  least  one  subject  matter 
area. 

He  Is  on  duty  for  9 months. 


I nstruct i ona I Mater i a I s Specialist 

In  terms  of  responsibility  and  salary  compensation,  this  professional 
fwam  member  functions  at  the  Assistant  Instructor  or  Instructor  level. 
Primarily  his  role  is  to  provide  effective  backup  for  the  teaching- 
learning team  by  supplying  learning  materials  for  the  use  of  profes- 
sionals, sub-professionals,  and  students. 

Searching  for  (and  obtaining)  new  materials  and  technology  and  reporting 
on  their  possibilities  and  relevance  to  the  program  area  to  all  pro- 
ess  i ona I team  members  Is  a high  order  demand  for  this  person. 

Management  of  the  learning  materials  center  and  inventory  so  as  to 
make  it  maximally  useful  to  staff  and  students  is  next  in  importance. 

Assisting  in  arranging  the  technology  to  the  program  is  a skill  needed 
by  the  IM  Specialist. 

The  Instructional  Materials  Specialist  is  a person  whose  duties  must  be 
organized  toward  making  programs  work.  This  specialist  is  not  running 
his  (her)  own  program  but  is  assisting  in  the  team  effort.  Guarding 
materials  or  hoarding  them  is  not  expected  behavior. 


How  Chart  Depicting  Differentiated  Staffing  Model 


Sub-Prof  ess  I onai; 
Assi starts 


B*  Commentary 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  December,  1969* 


TEACHER  MAY  I?  TAKE  THREE  GIANT  STEPS! 

the  differentiated  STAFF 

Fenwick  English 

How  many  steps  may  we  take , teachers,  toward  a differentiated 
staff?  The  question  is  asked  by  such  groups  as  the  Citizens  League  of 
Minneapolis -St.  Paul,  1 NCTEPS  of  the  National  Education  Association, f 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  ^ and  the  federal  government 
under  the  Education  Professional  Development  Act  (EFDA).  The  push 
toward  a redefinition  of  the  once  generic  role  of  the  classroom  teacher 
is  accelerating,  and  it  comes  from  many  levels  of  influence.  The 
emerging  trend  is  encouraged  by  stiffening  public  resistance  to  school 
tax  measures,  continuing  teacher  shortages  in  the  inner  city,  the  lack 
of  a career  ladder  for  classroom  teachers,  and  the  low  prestige  of 
teaching,  coupled  with  the  pervasive  torpor  of  life  in  the  old  school  house. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  characterized  the  dominant  remunera- 
tive scheme  of  the  public  schools:  MIf  one  were  to  seek  deliberately  to 
devise  a system  of  recruiting  and  paying  teachers  calculated  to  repel 
the  imaginative  and  daring  and  self-confident  and  to  attract  the  dull 
and  mediocre  and  uninspiring,  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  imitate  the 
system  of  requiring  teaching  certificates  and  enforcing  standard  salary 
structures  that  has  developed  in  the  larger  city  and  statewide  systems. 
Our  problem  today  is  not  to  enforce  conformity;  it  is  rather  that  we  are 
threatened  with  an  excess  of  conformity.  Our  problem  is  to  foster  di- 
versity. • . 

"Stretching  the  School  Salary  Dollar:  How  a Redefinition  of  the 
Teacher’s  Job  Can  Ease  Problems  for  Minnesota  Teachers  and  Tax- 
payers, 11  Citizens  League  Report,  Minneapolis,  August,  1969*  28  pp* 
(mimeographed). 

- Roy  A,  Edelfelt,  "Remaking  the  Education  Profes s ion,  11  NEA 
Re porte r , November  8,  1968. 

^ Committee  for  Economic  Development,  'innovation  in  Education: 
New  Directions  for  the  American  School.. 11  New  York:  The  Committee, 
July,  1968. 

4 

Harold  Howe  II,  The  People  Who  Serve  Education.  A Report  on 
the  State  of  the  Education  Professions  by  the  U,  5,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1968,  Washington,  D.  C*  : U,  S*  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969. 

® Milton  Friedman,  Capitalism  and  Freedom,  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1962,  pp,  96*97. 
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The  break  with  a monolithic  educational  structure  built  from  the 
ground  up  on  the  assumption  that  one  teacher  could  be  all  things  to  all 
children  is  a task  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  real  problem  of  educa- 
tional innovation  today,  despite  the  resources  expended  on  refining  it 
in  the  past,  is  the  teacher  and  his  unmanageable  role*  We  have  tried 
to  upgrade  education  by  giving  it  a shiny  finish,  but  the  teacher's  role 
cannot  be  substantially  modernized  unless  it  is  divided  into  more  spec- 
ialized components  and  improved  skill  by  skill,  responsibility  by  respon- 
sibility, rather  than  in  its  entirety. 

How  does  one  change  a total  structure?  Should  it  be  attempted  in  a 
series  of  small  ''manageable11  pieces,  or  should  change  be  sweeping, 
dramatic  and  bold?  Richard  Farson  quips,  "Everyone  knows  how  to 
resist  small  changes;  they  do  it  all  the  time.  If,  however,  the  change 
is  big  enough,  resistance  can't  be  mobilized  against  it.  All  change 
is  resisted,  so  the  question  is  how  can  the  changes  be  made  big  enough 
so  that  they  have  a chance  of  succeeding ? A bold  reform  of  public 
education  must  be  based  upon  conceptualization  of  as  many  of  the  key 
issues  and  principles  as  possible  in  order  not  to  have  it  fail  because 
crucial  interrelationships  and  outcome s were  ignored  or  not  anticipated. 
Because  of  the  newness  of  the  idea  and  lack  of  real  experience  with  dif- 
ferentiated  staffing  in  the  field,  the  following  points  may  prove  of  some 
assistance  for  educational  leaders  who  are  now  in  the  planning  stages 
in  their  own  school  systems. 

Xntcrrelationedncs s of  Roles 

The  role  of  the  teacher  may  be  discussed  and  analyzed  in  isolation, 
but  actual  changes  must  anticipate  role  changes  of  many  other  person- 
nel. Roles  are  highly  interrelated  within  organizations « The  "domino 
theory"  may  be  defunct  in  foreign  affairs,  but  it  is  certainly  relevant 
to  considering  functional  changes  in  organizational  roles.  Many  ad- 
ministrators naively  assume  that  a " super-teacher"  position  can  be  cre- 
ated without  affecting  them.  Field  practice  suggests  that  the  first 
roles  to  be  changes  with  differentiated  staffing  are  those  of  the  so-called 
"middle  management"  level;  principals,  coordinators,  supervisors,  and 
directors.  This  fact  also  accounts  for  greater  resistance  to  the  concept 
from  those  in  middle  management  roles  than  from  other  administrative 
levels  in  school  systems. 

The  'Iceberg*  Phenomenon 

Staffing  patterns  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  rather  manipulable 
relationships.  After  all,  we  have  dealt  with  pupil-teacher  ratios  for 
some  time  in  education.  In  fact,  it  has  become  a fettish  of  sorts*  How- 


Richard  E.  Farson,  "How  Could  Anything  That  Feels  so  Bad  Be 
so  Good?  11  Saturday  Review,  September  6,  1969,  pp.  202-21. 
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ever*  educators  have  not  probed  deeper  in  discussing  changes  in  staf- 
fing patterns , For  example,  what  are  the  basic  assumptions  under- 
lying a passive  role  for  the  learner  and  an  active,  telling  role  for  the 
teacher?  Doesnft  the  present  role  definition  rest  heavily  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a fixed  body  of  knowledge  best  for  aU  students 
which  the  teacher  knows  and  the  student  doesn*t?  Aren!t  most  class- 
rooms arranged  as  one-way  communication  networks?  Schools  stress 
verbal  behavior  in  lieu  of  real  behavior.  The  common  Friday  quiz  is 
the  best  example  of  this.  A staffing  pattern  is  a concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  philosophical  positions  regarding  the  nature  of  knowledge,  the 
nature  of  learning  and  teaching,  and  the  nature  of  man.  How  the  know- 
ledge assumption  is  answered  determines  to  a large  extent  the  roles  of 
teacher  and  learner,  ‘Tinkering  with  pupil-teacher  ratios  or  introducing 
"team  teaching11  rarely  alters  these  basic  philosophical  positions.  Much 
more  pervasive  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  motivates  man? 

The  scientific  management  school  of  Frederick  Taylor  based  its  assump- 
tions on  the  economic  motive.  Man's  behavior  could  be  changed  by  the 
extrinsic  application  of  salary  for  rewards  and  punishment.  While 
salary  looms  large  in  much  of  the  discussions  regarding  a career  lad- 
der in  teaching,  research  suggests  that  salary  is  not  the  real  issue. 
Giving  men  handsome  raises  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  job  satis- 
faction, The  more  powerful  motivators  are  achievement,  recognition, 
and  responsibility,  or  the  "self-actualizing"  incentives.  Discussions 
of  differentiated  staffing  which  ignore  these  variables  deal  with  the 
problem  only  at  the  "waterline"  level.  Real  changes  in  patterns  of 
staff  utilization  will  mean  reexamining  many  a priori  assumptions  usual- 
ly left  untouched  by  innovators  dealing  with  organizational  changes. 

The  Hierarchy  Hangup 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  affiliated  with  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferentiated staffing  is  that  of  a teacher  hierarchy.  Much  fear  is  aroused 
based  upon  the  profession's  past  experience  with  the  long  - powerful 
administrative  hierarchy.  Teachers  are  apprehensive  that  the  creation 
of  a career  ladder  of  different  positions  based  upon  varying  responsibil- 
ities will  produce  even  closer  supervision  and  tighter  control  than  exists 
at  present.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  find  it  difficult  to 
conceptualize  the  teaching  act  in  any  other  format  than  variations  on  the 
self-contained  classroom,  whether  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  levels. 
Many  administrators  are  anxious  for  the  same  reason.  Douglas 
McGregor^  found  that  conventional  organizational  theory  is  governed  by 
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a single,  all-encompassing  idea,  "that  authority  is  the  central,  indispens- 
able means  of  managerial  control.  Most  of  the  other  principles  of  or- 
ganization, such  as  unity  of  command,  staff  and  line,  span  of  control, 
are  directly  derived  from  this  one,  11  To  propose  changes  in  roles  and 
in  authority,  moving  it  from  organizational  authority  vested  in  a posi- 
tion to  one  vested  in  technical  competence  means  expanding  the  teach- 
er's voice  within  the  structure.  Since  role  status  is  governed  by  how 
much  authority  is  attached  to  it,  a loss  of  authority  is  viewed  as  a loss 
of  power  and  status.  Under  a differentiated  staffing  scheme,  the 
teacher's  new  and  stronger  voice  in  directing  the  allocation  of  resources 
of  the  organization  is  not  considered  as  a force  for  democratization,  but 
rather  of  tightening  the  bolts  by  creating  a split  in  the  ranks.  This  is 
why  some  union  leaders  find  the  concept  threatening:  It  violates  the 
classical  labor-management  perspective  and  with  it  our  assumptions 
regarding  the  dispersal  of  authority. 

The  Quest  for  Efficiency 

Rising  school  costs  have  been  reflected  in  citizen  groups  urging 
fewer  "frills' 1 and  more  concentration  upon  the  "basics.  " Recently  a 
trend  has  developed  toward  business  techniques  such  as  cost-benefit 
and  cost-effectiveness  analyses  applied  to  education.  There  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  application  of  a new  organizational  technology  will 
make  education  better  by  making  it  cheaper.  Some  school  boards  un- 
abashedly offer  differentiated  staffing  as  a tool  by  which  some  teachers 
are  finally  "paid  what  they  are  worth,  11  There  is  little  real  difference 
between  their  perspective  of  differentiated  staffing  and  merit  pay. 

The  lack  of  specific  organizational  objectives  for  education  is  a 
major  handicap.  How  can  efficiency  be  determined  if  the  output  of  an 
organization's  expenditure  of  resources  cannot  be  defined  to  accomplish 
specified  ends?  Costs  continue  to  increase,  but  what  difference  they 
make  is  never  understood  by  the  public.  What  different  results  are  at- 
tained? The  public  perceives  only  that  the  organization  is  perpetuated 
for  another  year.  In  the  absence  of  clear  performance  objectives,  cost 
effectiveness  usually  means  "cheaper.  " 

The  American  predecessor  of  staff  differentiation  was  the  Lancastrian 
school  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  states  during  the  period  1 800- 
1840*  The  Lancastrian  model  placed  approximately  EDO  - 1,000  pu- 
pils in  one  large  room  with  a teacher  and  several  "monitors,  11  The  mon- 
itors were  usually  older  pupils.  Stephen  Duggan  notes  that  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  this  innovation  resulted  from  its  "cheapness,"  Says 
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Duggan,  nAs  late  as  1834,  in  Philadelphia,  there  was  but  one  teacher 
to  2 18  pupils  and  the  cost  per  pupil  never  rose  above  $5  per  annum, 

An  analogous  situation  would  no  doubt  prevail  today  if  the  differentiated 
staffing  notion  were  offered  primarily  as  a device  for  providing  cheaper 
education,  offering  a few  high  salaries  supported  by  many  at  a sub- 
professional level. 

Differentiated  staffing  is  a means,  not  an  end.  It  is  one  vehicle 
among  many  to  realize  some  kinds  of  educational  outcomes  very  diffi- 
cult and  costly  to  attain  today  under  a traditional  staffing  pattern  little 
influenced  either  by  teacher  or  pupil  differences.  An  adequate  needs 
assessment  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  community  must  accompany  a dif - 
ferentiated  staffing  plan,  A measurable  set  of  organizational  indices 
must  be  developed  by  which  efficiency  can  be  assessed  in  results  ac- 
complished. 

The  Inadequate  Research  Base 


The  present  staffing  pattern  of  public  education  was  not  derived  from 
the  conclusions  of  research#  Our  educational  forefathers  did  not  set 
up  model  schools  with  varying  staff  designs,  define  outcomes,  and  sys- 
tematically measure  organizational  effectiveness,  selecting  for  adop- 
tion the  most  effective  and  efficient  design.  The  graded  school  was  es- 
tablished for  administrative  expediency  and  to  this  day  lacks  an  ade- 
quate research- pro ven  base.  Moreover,  a deep  network  of  vested  in- 
terest has  developed  from  this  nonresearch  base#  Authority  does  not 
necessarily  derive  from  technical  competence#  Examining  the  educa- 
tional establishment^  treatment  of  the  Coleman  Report,  Daniel 
Moynihan  noted  its  almost  overwhelming  silence  and  hypothesized  that 
it  was  due  to  the  "absence  of  a tradition  of  basing  educational  practice 
on  research  findings, 

Research  is  a rational  process,  through  far  from  perfect  in  its 
ability  to  eliminate  error#  Nonetheless,  its  methodology  and  spirit  are 
alien  to  practices  and  procedures  based  upon  irrational  authority.  Re- 
examination of  the  teacher^  role  within  the  organization  poses  danger 
to  a school  system  because  it  may  mean  esta blishine  one  role  on  a ra- 
tional basis  and  therefore  it  portends  changing  aU  roles,  A staffing 
pattern,  one  level  of  a role  network,  is  a manifestation  of  the  total 
control  system  of  the  organization.  As  long  as  the  control  system  is 
irrational,  so  must  be  the  staffing  pattern.  No  matter  how  rational 
models  are  in  the  developmental  stages,  once  the  transition  is  made  to 
the  ongoing  organization,  they  may  be  totally  changed  to  become  eongru - 
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ent  with  the  old  organizational  climate  and  structure.  Without  the  util- 
ization of  research  and  field  development  in.  education,  issues  tend  to  be 
resolved  via  politics  and  other  pressure  tactics  rather  than  by  what  is 
actually  better  for  children,  Dan  Bertie  4 has  described  the  method 
of  arriving  at  consensus  as  a "continuing  constitutional  convention,  . . 
which  does  nothing  to  advance  techniques  of  evaluation,  11  Shabby  prac- 
tices and  educational  myths  are  perpetuated  from  year  to  year,  Re- 
search, not  tradition,  must  be  the  process  by  which  innovations  are 
judged. 

The  Necessity  for  Involvement 

If  staff  differentiation  involves  a change  in  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  as  it  surely  does,  teacher  involvement  must  be  secured 
from  the  outset*  Many  administrators  assume  that  changes  in  teacher 
roles  can  be  foisted  upon  teachers  via  administrative  mandate*  Human 
behavior  is  not  that  malleable.  In  such  situations,  behavior  which  is 
easily  modifiable  is  usually  quite  superficial*  The  incongruity  of  the 
situation  is  this:  Authoritarian  means  cannot  create  democratic  ends* 

The  very  fact  that  an  edict  was  used  to  create  the  model  stimulates 
enough  suspicion  to  make  plans  almost  unworkable. 

Under  intense  pressures  resulting  from  the  state-wide  teachers1 
walkout  in  196  8,  the  Florida  legislature  passed  Senate  Bill  7 OX,  which 
mandated  field  models  of  differentiated  staffing  within  one  year.  A 
year  later,  after  careful  consideration,  the  legislature  wisely  backed 
away  from  "instant"  implementation  and  instead  appropriated  funds  to 
establish  a systematic  research  and  development  thrust  in  the  state* 

The  State  Department  of  Education  expects  that  three  field  models  will 
be  in  operation  next  year*  Other  state  legislatures  have  not  been  as 
judicious.  Many  confuse  differentiated  staffing  with  merit  pay  and  have 
passed  bills  mandating  merit  pay  for  entire  states.  Such  plans  are 
doomed  to  failure*  Historically,  they  have  had  little  effect  on  the  edu- 
cational mainstream.  With  the  growth  in  power  of  teacher  associations 
and  unions,  any  plan  which  deals  with  issues  of  teacher  pay,  status,  and 
career  opportunities  cannot  ultimately  win  a place  in  the  establishment 
without  the  approval  of  organized  teacher  groups.  Differentiated  staf- 
fing offers  an  exciting  alternative  to  merit  pay,  but  teachers  must  be 
part  of  the  needs  assessment,  design,  and  evaluation  stages  if  any  real 
breakthroughs  are  to  occur*  Differentiated  staffing  can  be  a vehicle 
by  which  the  status  of  teachers  is  upgraded  and  the  learning  of  pupils  is 
increased.  However,  conceived  merely  as  a salary  strategy  rather  than 
a plan  of  staff  utilization,  it  offers  no  major  alternative  to  the  status  quo. 
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Instructional  Support  Systems 


Various  administrative  and  technical  support  systems  back  up  the 
teacher  on  the  firing  line.  The  teacher  must  have  instructional  mater- 
ials, books,  paperj  pencils , technical  equipment,  etc , In  the  past  the 
instructional  support  systems  have  assumed  that  instruction  was  group- 
centered;  teachers  were  expected  to  use  textbooks  and  grades  somehow 
fo  provide  individualization  of  instruction.  It  is  ironic  that  the  school 
has  attempted  to  individualize  instruction  by  assessing  the  vast  dif- 
ferences in  pupil  ability,  environmental  conditioning,  verbal  skills,  etc.  , 
but  generally  denies  to  the  teacher,  at  least  in  elementary  school,  the 
very  same  analysis  of  differences  in  ability  to  meet  those  needs.  It 
would  be  analogous  should  general  practioners  attempt  to  solve  all  medi- 
cal problems.  If  the  teacher's  generic  role  is  changed,  so  must  the 
auxiliary  support  systems  which  are  auxiliary  to  the  teacher.  A multi- 
dimensional differentiation  of  staff  demands  multi-dimensional  support 
systems. 

A Model  Is  Not  a Model 

Models  of  staff  differentiation  being  developed  across  the  nation 
share  some  common  characteristics  and  differ  from  each  other  in 
important  ways.  There  appear  to  be  four  basic  modalities.  Some 
planners  begin  from  a curricular  viewpoint,  emphasizing  staff  deploy- 
ment to  reinforce  previous  philosophical  assumptions  taken  regarding 
!Isubject  matter.  11  Other  models  emphasize  a refinement  in  teaching 
as  it  is  conceived  today,  that  is,  they  polish  the  ntelling 1T  functions  of 
teaching  by  adding  different  instructional  media  or  programmed  instruc- 
tion, Still  other  models  are  organizationally  oriented,  stressing  organ- 
izational relationships  and  changing  roles  without  much  regard  to  the 
individual  personalities  occupying  old  roles.  Using  learning  theories 
as  a focal  point  for  a staffing  patter  is  still  another  tack. 

Models  may  be  classified  as  1}  learning  paradigms  of  staff  differen- 
tiation, E)  teaching  paradigms,  3)  curricular  paradigms,  and  4)  organ- 
izational paradigms.  In  real  life,  to  be  usable,  models  would  actually 
embrace  all  four  areas.  Important  variations  currently  exist  even  on 
paper,  because  some  planners  emphasize  certain  modalities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others!  Careful  study  should  be  given  to  local  needs  and  major 
assumptions  should  be  listed  so  that  all  participants  understand  why 
some  model  components  are  being  emphasized  over  others.  This  para- 
digm basis  should  be  noted  when  studying  or  visiting  actual  models. 

But  most  models  being  developed  today  are  not  extensions  of  staf- 
fing relationships  based  upon  learning  theories.  Instead,  they  use  many 
of  the  traditionally  accepted  divisions  of  responsibility  in  separating 
teacher  functions,  such  as  responsibility  for  the  development  of  curri- 
culum, versatility  in  handling  instruction  with  varying  group  sizes,  and 
organizational  or  administrative  duties.  Instead  of  breaking  such  duties 
off  completely  from  the  teaching  role,  most  models  attempt  to  blend 
direct  teaching  duties  with  other  types  of  responsibility  in  flexibly  ached- 
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uled  schools  and  utilize  extended  school  year  contractual  engagements 
for  hierarchical  personnel  above  the  staff  teacher  level.  As  models  be- 
come more  sophisticated  in  separating  teacher  responsibilities,  dif- 
ferentiation of  actual  classroom  skills  and  abilities  will  become  sharper 
and  more  viable.  Meanwhile,  the  early  prototypes  differentiate  roles 
on  gross  variables.  However,  teacher  acceptance  will  rest  to  some  ex- 
tent on  how  visible  the  ’’differentiated11  functions  are.  Ultimate  accept- 
ance must  be  based  upon  research  designs  which  answer  the  question, 
“How  valuable  are  such  delineations  between  teachers  in  achieving  cer- 
tain specified  student  outcomes?  11 

Confronting  the  Risk  Element 

William  Fielder15  avers  that  teaching  is  viewed  by  many  aspirants 
as  an  ’’insurance  policy.  11  So  long  as  people  entering  education  are 
heavily  security  oriented,  innovation  which  proposes  to  change  the 
present  role  definition  of  "teacher”  is  considered  hazardous.  Any 
change  involves  risk  taking.  The  current  undifferentiated  organization 
offers  a haven  for  the  ineom patent  and  for  those  with  a low  tolerance 
for  risk  taking. 

Key  elements  which  determine  resistance  to  risks  are  the  size  of 
the  school  system  and  its  dominant  organizational  climate,  age  of  the 
staff,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  permitted  to  individual  schools  within 
the  system  to  change  their  internal  structures.  Much  internal  friction 
can  result  from  allowing  major  deviations  to  occur  within  school  sys- 
tems, but  how  else  can  ideas  be  field  tested  prior  to  wholesale  adop- 
tion? During  such  transition  stages  a valuable  and  necessary  function 
of  the  administration  is  to  shield  innovating  schools  from  system  pres- 
sures toward  conformity,  and  from  public  anxiety  over  "experimenta- 
tion. " The  administration  can  also  prevent  premature  evaluation  and 
premature  judgments  from  closing  down  field  models  before  they  are 
actually  permitted  a fair  chance  to  prove  their  worth.  Risk  can  be 
minimized  but  not  eliminated.  There  win  be  greater  tension  and  stress 
during  times  of  change.  Rather  than  attempt  to  suppress  friction  and 
hostility  produced  by  the  change,  the  administrator  can  devise  "institu- 
tionalized lightening  rods"  to  relieve  excess  pressure.  Without  this 
outlet,  models  may  fail  not  because  they  were  actually  worse  than  the 
traditional  staffing  pattern,  but  because  the  normal  inability  of  the  hu- 
man being  to  handle  change  was  not  anticipated. 

Recommended  Sequence  of  Events 

Regardless  of  the  model  developed  or  the  particular  models  it  stres- 
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s0Ss  there  does  appear  to  be  a sequence  of  activities  which  produces 
rnoxB  acceptable  mod  els  than  others*  These  steps  are. 

1.  Systematic  assessment  of  needs  (Societal,  student,  teacher# 
and  community). 

2*  Formulation  of  global  educational  goals  from  the  needs 
asses  s ment, 

3,  Construction  of  specific  and  measurable  learning  outcomes 
working  back  from  the  global  statements. 

4,  Separation  of  learning  tasks  from  each  learning  outcome 
into  common  categories  (Appropriateness,  level  of  diffi- 
culty# etc,  }. 

5,  Relating  of  learning  tasks  grouped  in  common  categories 

to  teacher  skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes  in  producing  the 
specified  outcomes. 

6,  Reclassification  of  teaching  tasks  into  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal role  hierarchies. 

7,  Establishment  of  salary  ranges  for  each  proposed  hierarchi- 
cal role  based  upon  supply  and  demand,  level  of  training 
and  experience  needed,  etc. 

gt  Determination  of  specific  changes  in  the  school  structure 
for  the  new  roles  to  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  (includes 
school  schedule,  decentralization  of  instructional  resources 
in  resource  centers,  and  other  support  systems), 

9#  Establishment  of  personnel  policies  to  apply  during  the 
transition  and  ultimately 

10.  Establishment  of  screening  groups,  screening  criteria# 
evaluation  procedures,  and  the  filling  of  positions. 

Involvement  of  teachers,  their  associations,  and  students  will  be 
critical  ingredients.  Involvement  and  consensus  building  will  be  frus- 
trating and  time  consuming,  but  without  them  there  is  little  hope  of 
permanency.  It  is  during  this  time  that  resistance  can  be  overcome 
and  support  from  key  people  and  groups  established  which  will  enable 
the  model  developers  to  transfer  their  model  from  a theoretical  para- 
digm to  a real-life  school  situation.  The  larger  the  school  system,  the 
longer  this  process  will  take.  There  are  a few  shortcuts.  Administra- 
tors most  often  want  to  reduce  or  bypass  staff  involvement  during  the 
planning  and  design  phases.  In  the  two  or  three  large  city  systems 
where  differentiated  staffing  has  failed  before  implementation,  this  was 
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the  major  reason.  ^ In  reality , 
teachers  must  be  asked  to  win, 
number  and  results  will  depend 
are  utilized. 


as  in  the  old  game,  "Teacher  May  I?  M 
"How  many  steps  can  we  take?’1  The 
upon  how  well  the  variables  discussed 


* Differentiated  staffing  failed  initially  in  Dade  County  (Miami), 
Florida,  for  this  reason.  In  trying  again,  Dade  County  leaders  are 
obtaining  greater  staff  involvement.  In  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
differentiated  staffing  was  one  of  the  issues  over  which  a teacher  strike 
occurred  . In  Los  Angeles  differentiated  staffing  was  tried  merely  as 
a salary  proposal  without  change  in  organizational  structure.  Good 
staff  involvement  is  being  secured  for  this  innovation  in  three  districts 
now:  Beaverton,  Oregon  (near  Portland);  Sarasota  County,  Florida; 
and  Niskayuna,  New  York.  The  change  has  actually  been  implemented 
only  in  Temple  City,  California,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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Source:  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  September,  1967.  Copy- 
right 196?.  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
National  Education  Association,  All  rights  reserved. 


DIFFERENTIATED  TEACHING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

William  D„  Hedges 


Either  we  must  settle  for  a moderately  prepared 
teacher  in  every  classroom,  salaries  that  hover 
close  to  national  averages  for  ail  occupations,  and 
recruitment--at  besU-from  the  top  third  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  or  we  must  move  to 
some  system  of  differentiated  responsibilities  and 
rewards,  ^ 


The  past  decade  has  seen  serious  and  widespread  attempts  to  intro- 
duce more  and  more  instruction  of  an  individualized  nature  into  our 
elementary  schools.  Yet,  ironically  enough,  while  recognition  of  pupil 
differences  has  been  growing,  relatively  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  factor  of  teacher  differences.  In  fact,  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  a few  school  ^systems  have  found  themselves  in  the  philosophical- 
ly indefensible  position  of  introducing  more  individualized  instruction 
almost  by  fiat  and  in  ways  that  have  tended  to  ignore  or  overlook  striking 
differences  among  teachers  in  areas  such  as  experience,  interest, 
methods  of  working  with  children,  training,  personality,  and  teacher 
preference. 

Elementary  School  Organization 

F ew  of  us  seriously  quarrel  with  the  desirability  of  individualizing 
instruction,  even  though  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  practical 
difficulties  that  tend  to  prevent  our  accomplishing  as  much  individualized 
instruction  as  we  would  like.  However,  to  quote  Philip  Jackson* 

If  we  have  advanced  in  our  educational  thought  to  a 
position  where  we  view  children  as  individuals,  each 
calling  for  a slightly  different  educational  action,  we 
continue,  nonetheless,  to  think  of  teachers  as  teachers, 
each  the  intellectual  and  psychological  equivalent  of 


Goodland,  John  I.  Planning  and  Organizing  for  Teaching,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Project  on  the  Instructional  Program  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D,  C#  ■ the  Association,  1963,  p,  121, 
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the  other. 

We  provide  the  vast  majority  of  our  elementary  school  teachers 
with  essentially  the  same  authority  and  the  same  responsibility.  For 
example,  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  there  are  only  three  major 
categories,  or  types,  of  elementary  teachers. 

1,  Teacher  A who  has  ten  years  of  experience  and  is  recognized 
by  principal,  parents,  colleagues,  and  students  as  a superior  teacher, 

2,  Teacher  B who  has  ten  years  of  experience,  is  poorly  trained, 
and  is  considered  by  the  principal  to  be  weak, 

3,  Teacher  C who  has  no  experience,  has  recently  graduated  from 
college  with  her  B,  A,,  and  has  embarked  on  her  first  year  of  teaching, 

1 could  cite  many  other  classifications  of  teachers,  but  these  three 
will  suffice  for  entertaining  the  question  of  what  responsibilities  we  asr 
sign  to  teachers  who  vary  considerably  in  experience  and  in  expertise. 

In  most  of  our  elementary  schools,  we  would  make  these  arrangements* 

1,  Teacher  A will  be  assigned  34  students  in  the  fourth  grade, 

2,  Teacher  B will  be  assigned  34  students  in  the  fourth  grade, 

3,  Teacher  C will  be  ag signed  34  students  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  aforementioned  ar- 

rangement reveals  unmistakeably  that  Jackson  is  correct  when  he  claims, 
",  , , we  continue,  nonetheless,  to  think  of  teachers  as  teachers,  each 
the  intellectual  and  psychological  equivalent  of  the  other,  In  short, 
the  belief  that  a hierarchy  of  responsibility  and  authority  should  not 
exist  within  the  ranks  of  elementary  school  teachers  is  deeply  implanted 
in  the  thinking  of  both  faculty  and  administration.  And  yet,  if  I asked 
you,  as  a parent,  whether  you  would  choose  to  have  your  son  or  daughter 
in  Miss  A's  room  with  68  students,  or  in  Miss  B's  with  34  students  (for 
an  entire  year),  I think  I know  what  your  answer  would  be.  At  the  least, 
you  would  have  a mental  struggle  in  deciding  and  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  choose  Miss  A's  class  of  68,  despite  the  enormous  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  imposed  by  such  a large  class  size.  And  if  class  size 
were  equalized,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  your  decision. 

We  have  not  differentiated  the  extent  of  responsibility  and  authority 

2 

Jackson,  Philip  W.  "The  Teacher  and  Individual  Differences,  " 
Individualizing  Instruction,  Sixty-First  Yearbook,  Parti,  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Chicago!  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1962,  p,  76. 
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Ibid. 


to  be  exercised  by  elementary  school  teachers.  Our  school  organization 
reflects  our  assumption  that  all  teachers  are  essentially  alike-  hence 
hey  should  all  have  equal  responsibilities  and  equal  authority  ’ But  such 
an  assumption  is  not  correct.  Teachers  are  not  alike.  They  are  ini vil 
uals,  and,  as  individuals,  they  are  different. 


Individuality  of  Teachers 


Difference5  m teacher  interest.  While  most  elementary  school 
teachers  share  a pervading  interest  in  the  total  development  of  the  child 
m contrast  to  interest  in  a specific  discipline  such  as  mathematics  or  ’ 
f_  they,  are  nevertheless  more  interested  in  one  content  area  than 

in  another.  Anyone  who  visits  elementary  school  classrooms  finds  this 

thereis  ro  xai^Ple»  visitor  is  apt  to  perceive  that  in  one  room 
there  is  considerable  emphasis  on  art;  in  another  room  there  is  the 

^fourth  ^1Cl  in  3 third  there  are  batteries  and  wire  and  magnets;  in 
a ffffh^b  arC  ™*cr°sc.°P®s>  growing  plants,  and  animal  cages;  in 
and  the  r “ gameSj  P^les,  geometric  constructions, 

rl ..  ,llke*  In  eacb  o£  the  foreg°ing  classrooms,  the  visitor  observes 
clearcut  evidences  of  the  teacher  having  developed  his  program  in 

Reading  around  an  area  of  his  interest.  I think  this 
is  natural  and  to  bo  expected. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  capitalize  on  areas  of 
teacher  interest  through  such  organizational  means  as  team  teaching 
flexible  grouping,  semi- departmentalization,  and  so  forth.  This  leads 
us  to  a second  significant  area  of  teacher  difference  which  we  have 

,e”  e.  ° 1g”ore*  that  is,  variations  among  teachers  in  their  actual 
knowledge  of  specific  disciplines. 

The  knowledge  gap.  The  knowledge  gap  between  the  teacher  who  has 
not  been  back  to  school  for  some  years  and  the  teacher  who  has  stayed 
abreast  of  developments  is  immense.  Increasing  demands  are  being 
made  upon  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  content  areas.  In  fact  so 
many  demands  for  competence  are  being  placed  on  him  that  he  is  devel- 
oping extreme  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  insecurity.  We  blithely  expect 
the  elementary  school  teacher  to:  y V 


a)  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  linguistics 

b)  teach  modern  mathematics 

c)  be  able  to  choose  among  and  teach  at  least  one  of  the  new 
elementary  science  curriculums  such  as  AAAS  or  S CIS 

d)  become  competent  in  at  least  one  of  the  numerous  new  social 
studies  curriculums  such  as  the  economics-based  Senesh  program 

e)  teach  reading,  including  developments  in  i/t/a,  words  in 
color,  or  other  new  programs 
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f)  employ  cuisenaire  rods  in  primary  grades 

g)  remain  abreast  of  and  use  recent  findings  on  the  physiology 
of  readiness  and  perceptual  development  in  young  children 

h)  enjoy  and  be  competent  in  art 

i)  teach  F rench 

j)  play  one  or  more  musical  instruments  such  as  piano  or  guitar 

k)  sing 

l)  be  effective  with  youngsters  in  gymnastics  and  have  perhaps  a 
smattering  of  training  in  modern  dance 

m)  operate  movie  projectors,  tape  recorders,  overhead  projectors 
filmstrip  projectors,  and  the  like 

n)  be  adequately  trained  in  group  dynamics 

o)  possess  the  skills  of  a reading  diagnostician 

p)  have  some  background  in  testing  and  measurement 

While  this  listing  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  while  we  realize 
many  elementary  schools  no  longer  expect  the  elementary  teacher  to 
know  all  areas,  nevertheless  the  elementary  teacher  is  still  expected 
to  possess  a great  deal  of  information  in  numerous  areas.  For  some 
years  now,  we  have  had  specialists*  classifications  in  the  elementary 
school  that  include  the  librarian,  the  reading  diagnostician,  the  music 
consultant,  the  traveling  art  teacher,  as  well  as  specialists  from  the 
fields  of  speech  and  hearing,  guidance,  French,  and  physical  education. 

However,  while  we  have  recognized  the  need  for  specialized  know- 
ledge and  training  in  some  areas,  we  have  not  sufficiently  recognized 
the  need  for  specialized  knowledge  in  many  areas.  "Somehow  there 
has  developed  throughout  the  grade  system  a distrust  of  the  specialist,  n4 

Differences  in  teacher  competence.  A third  significant  area  of  teacher 
difference  is  that  of  teaching  competence.  That  differences  in  teaching 
competence  exist,  and  that  they  are  of  concern  to  educators  is  attested 
to  by  the  thousands  of  studies  over  the  years  which  have  attempted  to 
rate  teacher  effect! veness-«efferts  that  have  met  with  either  limited  or 


Stoddard,  George  G.  ^Generalists  and  Specialists  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  M Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  Third  edition.  (Edited  by 
Henry  Ehlers  and  Gor don  C.  Lee. ) New  Y ork:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1964.  p.  325, 


no  success  While  we  know  that  differences  exist,  we  have  been  unable 
to  establish  reliable  and  valid  means  of  determining  who  is  a good^each 
er  and  why.  About  all  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  and  defend  is  to 
i orentiate  among  faculty  in  terms  of  years  of  experience  and  extent 
of  formal  college  training.  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  most  of  us 
s elementary  principals  are  unaware  of  our  excellent  teachers  At  the 

aware^o/ t and  whether  right  or  wrong,  most  principals  are  keenly 
aware  of  which  teachers  they  would  be  reluctant  to  lose. 

We  have  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  make  differ- 

ab  L m °nly  “ We  C°Uld  differ^tiate  in  competence.  Not  being 

able  to  defend  competence  outside  of  the  tangible  factors  of  experience 

and  formal  training,  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  any  differentiation 
m assignment  of  responsibility  and  in  financial  rewards!  We  have  been 

have'kno  b r°ld  di£f6rent  iMMty  assignments  because  we 

have  known  that  mere  years  of  experience  and  college  training  are  no 

fn^he ^momf  coyfPet,ence  we  are  seeking.  Rather  than  be<fome  mired 
the  impossible  situation  of  appointing  a highly- trained,  experienced 

had  to LT*\T  16  mher  t0  a CrUCial  P°siti0”  of  resPon3ibility,  we  have 
had  to  avoid  the  problem  entirely, 

thlnk^any^f  US  WO"ld  agree  that  if  we  had  the  three 
3,  Miss  A,  Miss  B,  and  Miss  C,  in  our  school,  we  might  im- 
prove  our  situation  if  we  could  place  Miss  A "in  charge"  of  the® fourth- 
grade  program  Notice  I did  not  say  appoint  Miss  A in  charge  hera,,^ 
she  is  a merit  teacher.  I said  place  Tier  Tn  charge.  We  place 

tramas"geTh-SCl  °aS*  ^ cannot  place  teachers  in^Fge  of  pro- 
§,ffpr  ThlS  leads  us,to  a fourth  area- oFleacher  di£ference*that  is, 

fnd  Xnr^eS  am°ng  teachers  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility. 

Differences  in  handling  resnonsibility,  It  does  not  follow  Hiat  the  most 

hef^bTe0!6"1  °r  Cn®  m°St  comPotent  teacher  is  necessarily  the  teacher 

this  fact  bt  ^SSTe  resP°.nsiMli^  for  a P^gram.  We  tacitly  admit 
h’SB  aaf  by  openly  recognizing  that  the  principal  of  a school  today  is  not 

ST  “8Ually-th'  best  tether.  Nor  is  he  expected  to 

to  be  an  effective  administrator.  Perhaps  we  might 

talent.  -ne;  pro?r?ms  l£Jwe  cculd  identify  and  utilise  the  teacher  who  has 
talents  in  organizing  and  administering  specific  programs.' 

on  r^0nWefrer,u£et  al?°  faCe  the  faet  frankly  a"d  openly  that  teachers 
on  many  faculties  are  just  not  career  teachers.  Some  are  fine  young 

wives  (often  with  children)  who  are  helping  to  support  the  family  Their 
primary  interest  is  with  their  family,  and  as  soon  as  their  husband* s 
formal  education  is  completed,  or  his  earning  power  increases  suffi- 
ciently, they  will  drop  out  of  teaching.  These  persons  do  an  average  job 
of  teaching.  But  they  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the 
energy  to  go  much  beyond  the  actual  teaching  day.  To  read  professional 
materials,  to  stay  late  and  plan  curriculum  revisions,  to  attend  profes- 
sional meetings  and  the  like  is  not  for  them. 
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On  the  other, hand,  there  are  the  career  teacher s--those  persons 
with  the  enthusiasm,  the  interest,  the  energy,  and  the  ability  to  put  far 
more  time  into  the  teaching  profession  than  is  required  by  the  teaching 
day  per  sc.  Some  of  these  persons  are  single;  some  have  raised  fami- 
lies and  now  wish  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  teaching  once  again; 
and  some  will  raise  a family  and  still  have  plenty  of  energy  remaining 
to  put  into  organizing  for  teaching  and  into  the  building  of  new  programs. 
The  question  arises  then  as  to  whether  these  differences  in  willingness 
and  ability  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  implementation 
of  programs  are  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  way  our  schools  are 
organized  today. 

Differences  in  teaching  strategy.  In  all  of  our  schools,  we  can  find  a 
Miss  Jones  who  is  extremely  well  organized,  highly  structured,  very 
methodical  and  systematic.  And  across  the  hall,  we  will  also  find  a 
Miss  Brown  who  is  poorly  organized,  quite  unstructured,  seemingly 
sloppy  with  a room  always  in  a "mess"  and  who  can  never  teach  a les- 
son the  same  way  twice.  Is  one  right  and  the  other  wrong? 

I maintain  that  each  teacher  probably  has  a place--but  not  always 
with  the  same  types  of  children.  Some  children  seem  to  work  better 
with  one  type  of  teacher  than  with  another.  Other  children  will  benefit 
from  some  contact  with  both.  Moreover,  all  principals  have  had  the 
experience  of  extreme  incompatibility  between  a particular  teacher  and 
and  particular  child.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  organize  our 
schools  to  allow  for  flexible  shifting  of  children,  based  on  differences 
among  teachers  in  teaching  strategy  and  in  personality,  without  the 
teacher  feeling  defensive  if  a child  is  moved  from  his  room.  Even 
though  he  is  less  effective  than  a colleague  with  one  child,  he  may  be 
more  effective  than  that  same  colleague  with  another  child.  Sometimes 
we  cannot  know  about  the  effectiveness  of  our  placement  procedures 
until  we  try. 

Specialized  Personnel  in  the  Elementary  School 

If  large  differences  exist  among  many  teachers,  and  if  such  differ- 
ences have  direct  implications  as  to  how  we  might  organize  our  schools, 
we  should  then  introduce  into  the  elementary  school  program  a great 
variety  of  specialized  positions  which  recognize  the  specialized  tasks 
that  need  to  be  performed  and  which  capitalize  on  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ferences among  the  teaching  staff. 

No  one  argues  seriously  anymore  for  the  completely  self-contained 
classroom;  it  is  virtually  non-existent.  The  real  questions  are;  how 
much  specialization,  of  what  nature,  how  far  down  toward  kindergarten 
should  it  go,  and  how  should  it  by  organized?  I say  this  because  few 
elementary  schools  operate  today  without  calling  upon  the  services  of 
at  least  one  of  the  following  types  of  specially  trained  personnel;  music 
teacher,  foreign  language  teacher,  art  teacher,  physical  education 
teacher,  mathematics  teacher,  science  teacher,  librarian,  school  nurse 
school  psychologist,  guidance  counselor,  remedial  teacher,  reading 
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diagnostician,  speech  and  hearing  therapist,  school  secretary,  teacher's 
aide,  teacher- clerk,  audio-visual  technician,  TV  teacher,  school  ar- 
tist, school  custodian.  (I  include  the  school  custodian  because  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  the  teacher  did  the  custodian's  job,  too; 
also  a good  school  custodian  has  frequent  contacts  with  children  and 
can  exert  a very  salutary  influence  upon  them.) 

Coupled  with  the  above  degrees  of  specialization,  we  have  seen 
during  the  existence  of  the  elementary  school  in  this  country  a tre- 
mendous array  of  organizational  practices  that  reflect  cognizance  of 
teacher  differences*  These  include  departmentalized  and  semi- depart- 
mentalized plans,  and  the  more  recently  emphasized  team  teaching 
arrangement,  to  mention  only  three  major  types  of  organization. 

Departmentalized  programs  were  designed  to  enable  teachers  with 
special  content  interests  and  knowledge  to  work  with  more  groups  of 
children  in  that  area,  whether  it  be  science,  math,  music,  etc.  How- 
ever, in  team  teaching: 

The  senior  teacher  assumes  responsibility  for  instructional 
leadership--both  in  his  team  and,  if  needed,  across  teams 
within  the  bui lding-- in  the  area  of  bis  special  competence*  * , * 

The  team  leader  also  has  primary  responsibility  in  his 
team  for  the  identification  of  pupil  needs  and  readiness 
and  for  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  groups;  for  directing  the 
continual  re-examination  and  development  of  the  curriculum; 
and  for  the  training  and  supervision  of  junior  and  less- 
experienced  personnel  on  his  team. 

I could  cite  page  after  page  of  organizational  plans  that  have  been 
tried  and  are  being  tried,  not  to  mention  the  plethora  of  grouping  plans 
that  have  been  employed  over  the  years.  However,  the  point  is  that 
specialized  personnel  are  with  us  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the 
number  and  types  of  these  specialized  personnel  are  going  to  increase 
very  rapidly  over  the  next  decade.  Some  of  the  newer  special  types 
now  being  introduced  include;  the  multi-media  technician,  the  school 
artist  for  preparing  tansparencies,  the  persons  preparing  lessons  for 
closed  circuit  television,  teacher  aides,  teacher- clerks,  the  specialist 
in  diagnostic  testing  in  content  areas,  the  writers  of  locally  needed 
materials  for  computer- assisted  instruction,  the  expert  in  the  field  of 
educational  testing  and  measurement,  and  the  reading  diagnostician. 

Hence,  the  need  for  highly  specialized  personnel  is  here  and  is 
being  recognized  in  many  schools*  The  question  that  we  must  face  in 
all  seriousness  is;  How  do  we  organize?  How  do  wo  relate  these  persons 

5 

Anderson,  Robert;  Hagstrom,  Ellis  A,  ; and  Robinson,  Wade  M, 
lfTeam  Teaching  in  an  Elementary  School,  11  Change  and  Innovation  in 
Elementary  School  Organization,  (selected  readings)  Complied  by 
Mauri  e Hills  on.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966,  pp,  173-74. 
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to  each  other  for  the  goal  of  improving  the  educational  environment  of 
each  youngster? 

Organizing  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Tomorrow 

We  must  first  recognize,  accept,  and  expand  upon  what  is  already  a 
fact:  A variety  of  persons  are  performing  a variety  of  more  or  less 
specraTized  functions  in  the  modern  elementary  school.  Many  of  the«p 
will  be  persons  who  are  not  teachers  fn  the  usual  sense;  that  is,  they  do 
not  have  the  usual  teacher  training,  but  they  associate  in  many  ways  with 
children.  Once  we  accept  this,  we  must  then  relinquish  our  long- cher- 
ished ideal  of  one  teacher  for  every  25  children.  By  this  I mean  our 
long- cherished  ideal  of  a teacher  being  a teacher. 

In  teaching  per  se,  we  must  have  the  teacher  with  a structured  cog- 
nitive style;  the  teacher  with  an  unstructured  cognitive  style;  the  teacher 
who  can  tell  stories  in  a wonderful  way;  the  teacher  who  works  best  with 
individual  children;  the  teacher  who  is  excellent  in  seminars;  the  teacher 
who  can  mother  children;  the  teacher  who  can,  and  does,  work  in  a "no 
nonsense"  fashion;  the  teacher  who  can  prepare  and  present  excellent 
math  lessons;  the  teacher  who  has  creativity  but  little  follow-through 
(bubbling  with  ideas,  but  having  difficulty  implementing  them);  the  teach- 
er who  can  organize  and  cajole  and  push  and  get  things  done.  To  argue 
for  maintaining  a 25:1  ratio  of  elementary  trained  teachers  while  adding 
all  this  special  personnel  is  to  argue  for  at  least  a doubling  of  our  per- 
pupil  expenditures,  and  that  is  not  going  to  happen  very  soon. 

To  those  whose  ire  is  aroused  at  the  attacking  of  what  is  virtually 
a sacred  cow  in  education,  I can  only  say  I am  forced  to  agree  with 
Charles  E,  Silber man  who  has  stated  flatly  that  far  too  many  schools  are 
organized  more  to  facilitate  administration  than  to  facilitate  learning: 

Part  of  the  problem,  moreover,  is  that  most  of  the  studies 
of  the  teaching  process  that  have  been  conducted  until 
fairly  recently  have  ignored  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom, 
excluding  as  "extraneous"  such  factors  as  the  way  the 
classroom  or  the  school  is  organized.  Yet  it  is  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  child- 
ren do  not  learn  is  that  the  schools  are  organized  to 
facilitate  administration  rather  than  learning-- to  make 
it  easier  for  teachers  and  principals  to  maintain  order 
rather  than  to  make  it  easier  for  children  to  learn,  ® 

These  are  harsh  words  indeed.  Yet,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  quality 
education  is  not  guaranteed  by  maintaining  one  teacher  of  highly  variable 
qualifications  with  each  group  of  25  children.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is 
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Silberman,  Charles  E.  "Technology  is  Knocking  at  the  School- 
house  Door."  F ortune  74:  124;  August  1966. 
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clear  to  the  contrary:  our  traditionally  cherished  ratio  of  25:1  has  not 
beers  uniformly  successful. 

It  is  insulting  to  the  teaching  profession  to  assume  that  a teacher 
is  merely  a person  who  is  responsible  for  25  students.  Administrati  ve- 
ly  this  is  effective  because  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  if  you  have  400  students.  All  you  need  to  do  is  divide  400  by  25 
and  come  up  with  16  teachers.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  any  and  all  of 
these  teachers  are  replaceable  and  interchangeable— just  as  light  bulbs 
are  replaceable  and  inter  changeable.  But  the  actual  facts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. When  Miss  Brown  moves  on,  or  retires,  there  will  never  be 
another  Miss  Brown  in  that  school. 

In  short,  I see  the  elementary  school  in  sore  need  of  being  analyzed 
on  a systems  basis;  that  is,  what  tasks  are  to  be  performed,  and  what 
competencies  are  needed  to  perform  these  tasks?  At  the  center  of  each 
of  the  parts  of  the  program,  I see  a master  teacher  who  is  also  a master 
organizer.  This  person  is  the  key  person— the  person  who  provides 
continuity  and  stability;  the  person  who  must  be  held  on  to  via  a high 
salary  as  the  young  teachers  come  and  go.  I see  this  teacher  as  having 
the  time,  the  authority,  the  increased  compensation,  and  the  status  to 
enable  him  to  perform  these  tasks,  I see  this  teacher  appointed  to  the 
position  because  the  administration  believes  he  can  do  the  job,  and  be- 
cause the  teacher  wants  to  try  to  do  the  job--not  because  he  is  the  "best" 
teacher. 

Merit  Rating 

Possibly  some  school  systems  in  the  United  States  have  merit  sys- 
tems that  really  work— but  I have  yet  to  see  one.  A few  plans  have 
worked  for  a while,  but  sooner  or  later  they  have  been  abandoned.  Most 
merit  plana  fail  because  there  is  little  evidence  that  any  single  attribute 
of  a person  is  a necessary  factor  in  teaching.  For  example,  Getzels 
and  Jackson  make  the  following  statement  about  the  teacher's  personal- 
ity  and  characteristics: 

Despite  the  critical  importance  of  the  problem  and  a half- 
century  of  prodigious  research  effort,  very  little  is  known 
for  certain  about  the  nature  and  measurement  of  teacher 
personality,  or  about  the  relation  between  teacher  person- 
ality and  teaching  effectiveness.  ^ 

Mitzel  in  the  I960  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  says* 

We  need  much  precise,  painstaking  research  in  teacher 
effectiveness  oriented  toward  a variety  of  educational 

7 

Getzels,  J,  W.  , and  Jackson,  P.  W,  "The  Teacher's  Personali- 
ty and  Characteristics,  " Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching.  (A  Pro- 
ject of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  NEA,  Edited 
by  N,  L.  Gage,)  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1963,  p,  574, 


goals  in.  a variety  of  educational  situations,  ® 

With  the  present  state  of  the  nartff  of  teacher  evaluation  we  cannot 
differentiate  among  teachers  on  the  basis  for  the  assignment  of  addition- 
al responsibilities  and  additional  pay.  We  can  determines  however,  and 
with  relative  ease,  such  facs  as  who  is  interested  in  what,  who  can 
organize  and  implement  programs,  who  is  eager  to  do  so,  who  can  work 
effectively  with  colleagues  or  with  subordinates.  While  it  is  patently 
impossible  and  unwise  for  a principal  to  place  one  teacher  in  a building 
in  a supervisory  position  over  another  when  both  have  taught  in  that 
building  for  some  years,  it  is  wise«-and  it  is  pos sible-- for  the  princi- 
pal to  place  an  inexperienced  incoming  teacher  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  and  competent  teacher.  And  the  principal  can  pay  the 
supervising  teacher  (the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  program  for  those 
grades  or  those  groups)  more  money  for  such  additional  responsibilities. 
If  such  assignments  are  made  on  an  annual  basis,  they  can  be  taken  away 
if  the  teacher  does  not  work  out,  just  as  department  chairmanships  can 
be  taken  away. 

In  addition,  in  those  school  systems  that  are  expanding  and  building 
new  schools,  we  can  establish  a new  and  radically  different  type  of 
school  organization.  Teachers  who  are  employed  can  be  employed  with 
full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there  are  ranges  of  responsibility  and 
authority.  In  other  words,  in  an  elementary  school  (K-6)  of  600  pupils, 

I would  not  employ  24  teachers,  each  with  25  pupils  and  each  operating 
as  an  autonomous  unit.  Normally,  one  would  attempt  to  employ  four 
first-grade  teachers  in  the  above  situation.  Let  us  suppose  the  salary 
schedule  ranges  from  $6,  000  to  $9,  000,  depending  on  experience  and 
qualifications,*  the  budget  ranges  from  $24,  000  to  $36,  000,  Let  us  also 
assume  the  budget  for  salaries  for  the  four  teachers  is  $30,000,  My 
personal  preference  would  be  to  scout  far  afield  to  secure  one  outstand- 
ing first-grade  teacher  for  around  $10,  000  and  place  her  "in  charge"  of 
the  program  for  the  100  first-grade  children.  To  aid  her  and  to  work 
under  her  direction,  I would  also  want  to  secure  two  beginning  teachers 
at  $ 6,  000  each.  With  the  remaining  $8,  000,  I would  want  one  teacher- 
aide  at  $4,  000,  and  two  part-time  teacher-clerks  at  $2,  000  each.  My 
teaching  team  would  then  be  as  follows: 

1 head  teacher. 10,  000 

2 beginning  teachers  @ $6,  000  each,  , , . 12,  000 

1 teacher  aide  (2  years  college  at  least)  4,  000 

2 teacher- clerks  @ $2,  000  each. 4,  000 

The  above  arrangement  provides  me  with  six  pairs  of  hands  instead 
of  four,  and  for  the  same  money.  In  addition,  I still  have  three  certi- 

® Mitzel,  Harold  E.  "Teacher  Effectiveness,  " Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research.  Third  edition.  (Edited  by  C.  W.  Harris.  ) iNew 
York:  Macmillan  Go,  , I960,  p,  1485, 
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fled  teachers  instead  of  the  usual  four  Fven  j . . 

that  I have  some  program  control  ove^  the  beginning  teaJheis 

theat^gbeSnne  °Trtr“y  ‘°  help  them-  In  th<i  ^^itional  arrangement 

andSrn  fhrhJfdla'y  mU*'  g°  int0  their  r°oms  a"d  =*<••  theTor 

In  a school  already  operating  and  having  three  first-grade  teachers 
Z\^J7P°ue  one  teacher  retires  or  moves.  Rather  than  replace  the 
retired  teacher  with  another  teacher  for  $8,  000.  I might  propose  to  the 
two  remaxmng  teachers  the  idea  of  providing  them  with  three  clerks  to 

?alsf  r>ut t in&^le r a n® in g marking  papers,  preparing  teaching  mater- 

it,7^Pi  g 1fSSOnS ' °n 1the  board’  cataloging  filmstrips,  filling  out 

student  records,  and  other  such  duties,  ® 

of  elementary  level,  I might  wish  to  introduce  a hierarchy 

^blllties  and*  in  addition,  introduce  a number  of  special  re 

math;ma •«*««.  Physical  eSion,  Pand  80  on 

sfzeghere  IhltVam  * °C  “fxible  block  scheduling.  Let  me  empha- 

size  here  that  I am  not  suggesting  either  track  systems  or  departmental 

proaches"^110?*  C“  ^ int°  the  trap  * -c^r^ap! 

p_  o ches  to  school  organization  if  they  are  not  very  careful  about  why 

they  are  doing  what  they  are  doing.  l 

be^t^Th^nr'0  emphasize  that  no  one  arrangement  is  automatically 
best.  The  principal  must  keep  in  mind  his  purposes  for  organizing  and 
be  cognizant  of  the  unique  strengths  of  the  personnel  he  haf.  The^nus 
xs  on  the  principal  to  be  creative  in  his  approach  to  devising  arrange- 

S wWh?  T inaprove  the  instruction.  Just  as  automatic  acceptlnce 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  organization  denotes  lack  of  leader- 
ship,  so  change  and  innovation  for  their  own  sakes  denote  poor  leader- 
tn  S-  -/vS”  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  the  principal  to  endeavor 
his  personnel  in  ways  that  wall  enable  them  to  use  their  diverse 
and  rTff  S>  Wlde  fan«es  in  knowledge,  variations  in  teaching  effectiveness 

and  differences  m organizational  ability  and  energy.  8 

Hence,  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  modern  elementary 

tbe  m°St  ^maSinative  and  effective  ways  of 
putting  the  personnel  of  his  school  together  and  to  endeavor  to  employ 

fhanetn  ^ i^,?  Ca°  fiU  "gaPs"  in  the  team  structure,  rather 

than  to  employ  simply  "new  teachers,  " In  doing  this,  he  will  need  to 

aifhoritv^\am0ng  fc?acbers  in  tbe  responsibilities  to  be  assigned,  the 
authority  to  be  exercised,  and  the  remuneration  to  be  received. 


Source;  Today  and  Tomorrow  in  Education,  May- June,  1970,  Re- 
printed with^ermis sion  From  the  Genesee  Valley  School  Development 
Association, 
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Differentiated  staffing  is  a concept  of  educational  planning  that  seeks 
to  make  better  use  of  educational  personnel  by  developing  the  kind  of 
environment  that  will  make  optimum  use  of  their  experience  and  abili- 
ties. It  establishes  a ’variety  of  categories  of  teaching  personnel  as- 
signed in  terms  of  training,  competence,  career  goals,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  tasks.  Flexible  career  patterns  are  developed  which  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  many  of  the  resource  personnel  available  in  a com- 
munity who  are  now  excluded  by  the  single-entry,  one-route  arrange- 
ment in  teacher  education.  An  inclusive  rather  than  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem based  on  the  ability  to  perform  specified  teaching  tasks,  instead  of 
viewing  all  teachers  and  teaching  roles  as  interchangeable,  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  differentiated  staffing. 


In  differentiated  staffing  programs  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  assume  different  responsibilities  based  on  carefully  prepared 
definitions  of  the  many  educational  functions.  Therefore,  the  concept 
is  dependent  on  the  analysis  of  essential  teaching  tasks  as  related  to 
learning  objectives. 

Differentiated  staffing,  when  developed  as  "a  career  ladder"  or 
teacher-training  model,  encourages  educational  personnel  to  proceed 
with  their  own  professional  training  and  development  to  prepare  for  in- 
creased responsibility  and  status  with  accompanying  increases  in  com- 
pensation, Status  and  remuneration  are  based  on  the  complexity  of  the 
functions  the  teacher  performs,  chooses  to  undertake,  and  for  which  he 
commits  himself  to  develop  professionally.  The  "merit  pay"  approach 
is  subsumed  in  that  teachers  are  paid  differently  for  assuming  different 
responsibilities,  as  compared  to  being  paid  differently  because  they 
were  assumed  to  be  performing  similar  tasks  at  different  levels  of 
quality.  Such  an  organization  facilitates  career  advancement  patterns 
designed  to  keep  talented  teachers  in  teaching  as  an  alternative  to  mov- 
ing into  administration  or  accepting  positions  outside  of  education. 
Emerging  new  approaches  to  differentiated  staffing  also  focus  on  new 
ways  of  involving  all  participants  in  the  educational  enterprise  as  pro- 
fessional decision-makers. 


Some  Examples  of  Differentiated  Staffing  Models 

Models  of  differentiated  staffing  vary,  and  it  will  probably  never  be 
valid  to  promote  only  one  scheme  of  organization.  The  literature  now 
includes  a variety  of  differentiated  staffing  approaches,  A dozen  models 
some  merely  indications  of  ideas  to  be  developed,  and  others,  full  blown 
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plans  already  implemented,  are  shown  in  Figure  1,  The  models  are 
further  divided  into  one  of  three  types,  depending  on  whether  they  mere- 
ly refine  the  present  notions  of  staffing  and  related  relationships,  whether 
they  reform  or  alter  to  some  extent  staff  relationships,  or  whether 
they  radically  depart  from  tradition  and  therefore  would  be  classified 
as  "revolutionary11  in  nature. 

FIGURE  1 
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Fenwick  W.  English.  "Differentiated  Staffing:  Refinement,  Reform 
or  Revolution,"  ISR  Journal,  Vol.  1 No.  4,  Fall  1969  pp,  223-224 

2 

Statement  prepared  for  the  State  Committee  on  Public  Education 
(SCOPE)  by  the  Administrative  Staff,  San  Diego  Unified  School  District. 
Report  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  Sacramento,  June  1967. 
G-4-7. 

3 Edward  W.  Beaubier.  "Experience  with  Differentiated  Staffing.  " 
Today’s  Education,  Vol.  58,  No.  3,  March  1969,  pp.  56-57, 

4 Richard  W.  Saxe,  "New  Ways  to  Differentiated  Assignments  With- 
in A School?  The  'Team  of  Specialists'  Idea.  " Remaking  the  World  of  the 
Career  Teacher.  NCTEPS,  National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
DC.  1966,  pp.  177-183. 

® Niskayuna  Public  Schools,  "Model  of  Proposed  Differentiated  Staf- 
fing Pattern,  " Schenectady,  New  York,  (mimeographed), 

6 Donald  K.  Sharpes.  "Differentiated  Teaching  Personnel:  A Model 
for  the  Secondary  School.  " Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Arizona 
State  University,  June  1969, 

^ Bernard  H.  McKenna,  "School  Staffing  Patterns  and  Pupil  Inter- 
personal Behavior:  Implication  for  Teacher  Education,  " California 
T eacher s As sociation,  Burlingame,  California,  1967, 
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The  following  descriptions  of  some  aspects  of  the  Niskayuna,  Temple 

8 Donald  Hair  and  Eugene  Wolkey.  "A  Plan  for  Differentiated  Staf- 
fing Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  A Cast  Study,"  ansas  iy 
Schools,  1968,  (mimeographed) 

9 M,  John  Rand  and  Fenwick  English.  "Towards  a Differentiated 
Teaching  Staff,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Voi.  XLIX,  No.  5,  January,  1968, 
pp,  264-268* 

10  State  Department  of  Education  Utay.  "Propose_d  Utah  State  Plan  for 
Differentiated  Staffing:  A Proposed  Framework  for  Developing 
Instructional  System,  "(mimeographed) 

11  Dwight  W.  Allen,  "The  Learning  Pavilion  Model  of  Staff  Differen- 
tiation. " Working  paper.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass, 

12  Mario  Fantini  and  Gerald  Weinstein,  Making  Urban  Schools  Work. 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  New  York,  1968, 

13  Fenwick  W.  English,  "A  Radical  Model  of  Staff *£?*'' 

Unpublished  paper.  Temple  City  Unified  School  District,  Temp  y, 

California,  May,  1969.  (mimeographed) 
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City,  and  Beaverton  programs  emphasize  certain  characteristics  of 
plans  now  in  operation  in  schools  on  a small  scale. 

The  Niskayuna  Public  School  System  in  New  York  has  adopted  a 
differentiated  staffing  pattern,  which  evolved  as  a result  of  a three- 
year  experiment  in  independent  study  techniques.  ^ The  Niskayuna 
model  including  the  support  teams  of  personnel  is  shown  in  Figures 
2 and  3, 

An  assumption  on  which  the  Niskayuna  model  is  built  is  that  if 
materials  are  available  and  properly  prescribed,  a student  may  accom- 
plish a major  portion  of  his  learning  independent  of  the  teacher,  ft  also 
represents  a modeTfor  training  teachers  since  it  is  designed  to  include 
student  teachers  on  each  teaching  team.  Pre-service  teacher  education 
personnel  are  matched  to  a team  on  the  basis  of  an  area  of  specialty 
that  they  can  add  to  the  team.  Continuous  planning  and  discussion  ses- 
sions held  by  the  team  provide  an  avenue  for  both  pre-service  and  in- 
service  education  based  on  problems  that  grow  right  out  of  the  real 
world  of  the  teacher. 

The  program  in  the  Temple  City  School  District  in  California  has 
as  its  core  a four- level  teacher  hierarchy  and  an  auxiliary  personnel 
support  system  which  includes  an  associate  teacher,  or  beginning  teach- 
er,  a staff  teacher,  or  experienced  teacher  with  full-time  teaching 
duties,  and  a senior  teacher  with  part  teaching  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment responsibilities,  and  a master  teacher  with  some  teaching  duties, 
but  with  particular  team  leadership,  and  research  and  development 
responsibilities, 

Illustrated  in  Figure  4 is  the  model  by  which  Temple  City  capital- 
izes on  functions  already  existing  in  many  schools,  but  formalizes 
them  into  the  four- level  teacher  hierarchy;  1)  The  Associate  Teacher, 
a novice,  has  a "learning  schedule"  and  less  demanding  responsibili- 
ties; 2)  The  Staff  Teacher  has  a full  teaching  load,  aided  by  clerks, 
technicians  and  paraprofes sionals ; 3)  The  Senior  Teacher,  a "learning 
engineer  1 or  methodological  expert  in  a subject,  discipline,  or  skill 
area,  teaches  three-fourths  of  the  time;  and  4)  The  Master  Teacher 
is  a scholar-research  specialist  who  teaches  two- fifths  of  the  time,  but 
also  has  curriculum  expertise,  translating  research  theory  to  class- 
room possibilities.  Note  the  application  of  tenure  and  non-tenure  to  the 
structure.  With  this  staff,  flexible  scheduling  permits  all  types  of 


Joseph  H,  Oakey,  "A  Model  of  the  Proposed  Differentiated 
Staffing  Pattern  for  Niskayuna  Public  Schools,  " Thought  Into  Action, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Vermont,  Vol,  1,  No,  1,  February 
1969,  pp.  5-6, 

15 

Rodney  Smith,  "A  Teacher  is  a Teacher  is  a Teacher?"  Florida 
Schools,  State  Education  Department,  Tallahasee,  Florida,  September- 
October,  1968,  pp,  2-6, 
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FIGURE  2 

NISKAYUNA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
MODEL  FOR 

DIFFERENTIAL  STAFFING  PATTERN 


SELF  TEACHING  CONTWUUM 
65*85  STUDENTS 


FIGURE  3 

SUPPORT  TEAMS 
for 

DIFFERENTIAL  STAFFING 

I The  First  support  team  is  an  in-school  team  and,  with  some 
variations,  is  fafrly  common  in  most  elementary  schools: 

Art  Health 

Muse  Resour ee  Teachers 

Library  Physical  Education 

Etc, 

II  The  second  support  team  is  for  referral,  mo^ly  at  the  district  level.  It 
usually  serves  more  than  one  school  and,  with  some  variations,  is  also 
fairly  common. 

Psychology  Reading 

Social  Work  Speech 

Referral  Agencies 

III  The  technical  support  team  designed  for  the  differential  staffing 
program  is  not  now  commonly  found,  and  represents  a higher  order 
of  differentiation.  Some  may  be  in-school  and  some  at  the  district 
level  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  test. 

Curriculum  Materials  Instructional  Systems 

Researcher  Designer 

Information  Specialist  Instructional  Systems 

Production 
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FIGURE  4 


NON-TENURE 


NON-TENURE 

Master  Teacher 
Doctorate  or 
Equivalent 

TENURE 

Senior  T eacher 
M*S,  or 
Equivalent 

TENURE 

Staff  Teacher 
B,A.  Degree  and 
Calif.  Credential 

Associate  Teacher 
A.B.  or  Intern 

100%  Teaching 

100  % Teaching 
Responsibilities 

3/5  Staff 
Teaching 
Responsibilities 

2/5  Staff 
Teaching 
ResponabiUties 

MG  Months 

10  Months 

10-11  Months 

12  Months 

academic  assistants  a.a.  degree  or  equivalent 

EDUCATIONAL  TECHNICIANS 

CLERKS 
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group  sizes  and  a great  variety  of  teacher  time,  commensurate  with 
diagnosed  pupil  needs.  In  addition,  there  is  time  for  teachers  to  work 
together  on  professional  and  instructional  tasks. 

The  Beaverton  School  District  in  Oregon  Is  also  engaged  in  a plan- 
ning project  aimed  at  relating  teacher  competencies  to  improved  learn- 
ing outcomes,  Beaverton  plans  to  achieve  better  utilization  of  staff 
by  (1)  defining  the  teaching  skills  required  for  individualized  instruction, 
(2)  designing  and  testing  a differentiated  staff  model  based  upon  the 
defined  skills,  and  (3)  developing  training  programs  to  prepare  person- 
nel for  differentiated  staff  assignments,  Beaverton's  in-service  pro- 
gram includes  training  teachers  in  procedures  for  directing  independent 
study,  diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques,  counseling  theory  and  tech- 
niques, clinical  supervision,  and  preparation  and  use  of  media. 

Current  Trends 

Most  schools  do  not  have  differentiated  staffing  programs  opera- 
tionalized and  most  colleges  are  not  preparing  teachers  for  differentiated 
roles.  However,  new  approaches  to  differentiated  staffing  are  develop- 
ing and  they  are  receiving  support  from  many  sources  including  pro- 
fessional associations,  state  education  departments,  ^ colleges 
and  universities,  20  the  u#  s<  office  of  Education,  21  and  the  public 


Boyd  Applegarth,  "Differentiated  Staffing  in  Beaverton,  " Beaver- 
ton Oregon  School  System,  1969,  (mimeographed) 

1? 

See  resolution  promoted  by  the  State  NCTEPS,  Chairman,  and 
passed  by  the  1969  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  NEA,  No,  69-4,  Concept  of 
Differentiated  Staffing"  issued  by  the  National  Commission  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St,  N.  W, 
Washington,  D,  C,  , May  11,  1969, 

William  H,  Drummond,,  "State  of  Washington:  The  New  Plan  in 
Teacher  Education",  CEMREL  Conference  on  Supply  and  Demand  for  Edu- 
cational  Personnel.  Technical  Report  S ries  No.  7.  Edited  by  James 
Winter,  Central  Midwest  Regional  Laboratory  Inc.  , St,  Ann,  Missouri, 
July,  1969. 

IQ 

7Marshall  Frinks,  "A  State  Plan  for  Developing  Exemplary  Pilot 
Programs  to  Serve  Differentiated  Staff  Roles",  State  Department  of 
Education,  Tallahasee,  Florida  1969. 

20 

Gordon  J,  Klopf  and  Garda  Bowman,  Training  for  New  Careers  and 
Roles  in  the  American  School,  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  216 
West  St. , New  Y ork,  W,  T\  10011  1969, 

21 

Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development.  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  Program  Source  Book,  1970-71,  U,  S.  Office 
of  E duca ti on,  Washington,  D.  C.  , February,  1970. 
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One  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  for  disseminating  ideas  on 
differentiated  staffing  is  a program  known  as  Staff  Development  Schools, 
developed  by  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards  (NCTEPS).  The  Commission  is  enlisting  the  assis- 
tance of  local  associations  in  working  with  school  districts  to  encourage 
experimentation  with  the  differentiated  staff  idea,  “ In  conjunction  with 
this  program,  Student  NEA  chapters  will  be  volunteering  their  partici- 
pation »n  the  Staff  Development  Schools  as  teacher  aides  and  in  student 
teaching  assignments  on  teaching  teams.  There  are  now  85  Staff  De- 
velopment Schools;  NCTEPS  hopes  eventually  to  have  200,  NCTEP's 
job  will  be  to  foster  communication  among  Staff  Development  Schools, 
provide  materials  and  consultant  help,  and  report  developments  to  edu- 
cators across  the  country. 


As  the  differentiated  staff  concept  has  evolved,  it  has  become  clear 
that  it  can  serve  both  as  an  organizing  pattern  for  school  staffing  and 
as  a training  model  for  teacher  education.  24  Most  models  of  differenti- 
ated staffing  include  teacher  aides,  student  teachers,  interns,  assistant 
teachers,  and  various  other  levels  of  teachers.  All  of  these  staff  roles 
can  be  assumed  by  prospective,  beginning,  or  regular  teachers  as  they 
proceed  up  the  training  ladder.  Most  models  provide  for  the  cooperative 
development  of  programs  by  schools  and  colleges,  25 

Programs  which  demonstrate  revisions  necessary  in  teacher  educa- 
tion as  well  as  a new  design  for  education  in  the  schools  are  now  in 
operation  in  selected  places  throughout  the  country.  2°  Several  states 


22 

Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, Innovation  in  Education;  New  Directions  for  the  American 
School.  Council  for  Economic  Development,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10022.  July  1968, 

O'J 

National  Commission  of  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Stand- 
ards, The  Teacher  and  His  Staff;  Selected  Demonstration  Centers,  St, 
Paul,  Minnesota,  3M  Education  Press,  1967, 

24  Dean  Corrigan,  What  T eacher  Education  Could  and  Should  Be 
Doing  in  the  Next  Twenty  Years,  ERIC  Clearinghouse,  1201  Sixteenth  St.  , 
Washington,  D.  C, , Acc.  No,  SP002-313  pp,  52-61, 

2^  Evelyn  J,  Blewett  (ed),  "Summaries  of  the  Nine  Elementary  Teach- 
er Training  Models,  " Journal  of  Research  and  Development  in  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Spring  issue,  1969. 

26  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development,  Creative  Develop- 
ments in  the  Training  of  Educational  Personnel.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D,  C,  pp.  38-39, 
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including  Washington2^’  Massacbiysetts,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  Vermont-  * NewYork^’’  and  Florida3"are  working  on  certi- 
fication regulations  which  will  support  the  differentiated  staff  idea. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  statewide  action  relating  to  differentiated 
staffing  has  taken  place  in  Florida  where  the  legislature  has  passed  a 
lawmandating  the  study  and  development  of  a comprehensive  program 
of  "Flexible  Staff  Organization,"31  The  Florida  State  Department  of 
Instruction,  in  cooperation  with  school  districts,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  professional  association  are  developing  model  projects 
to  implement  and  evaluate  a statewide  differentiated  staffing  plan. 

Issues  and  Criticisms 

The  differentiated  staffing  concept  challenges  much  that  exists  in 
present  staffing  patterns.  In  fact,  if  implemented,  differentiated  staf- 
fing could  stimulate  the  remaking  of  the  education  profession,  since  it 
raises  issues  about  all  phases  of  teaching.  Some  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  are  as  follows: 

Definition  of  Specific  Teaching  Functions  and  Competencies 

As  previously  mentioned,  differentiated  staffing  depends  on  the  ana- 
lysis  of  teaching  tasks  as  related  to  intended  educational  objectives.  As 
Don  Davies  pointed  out  in  a recent  article,  this  is  the  great  challenge 
facing  the  education  profession  if  it  is  to  respond  to  the  new  demands 
for  accountability.  Teachers  must  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  The 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  achieved  by  their  students.  It  is  there- 


2^  Wendell  C.  Allen  and  William  H,  Drummond,  Statement  of 
Standards  for  Preparation  of  School  Professional  Personnel  Leading 
to  Certification  (Fourth  Draft)  State  Education  Department,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  January  1969. 

28Robert  Vail,  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  31,  " State  Education 
Department,  Burlington,  Vermont,  October  1968, 


2^Alvin  P Lierheimer,  "Anchor  to  Windward,"  NCTEPS,  Write-in 
Papers  on  Flexible  Staffing  Patterns,  No,  2,  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  NEA,  Washington,  D,  C. 

30  Joseph  Crenshaw,  "Differentiated  Staffing,  " Giving  Teaching  A, 

Chance  to  Improve  Learning.  State  Education  Department,  Tallahasee, 
Florida,  January  1969.  """ 

31  Senate  Bill  No.  70-X  (68).  Chapter  68-13.  An  act  relating  to  edu- 
cation; amending  Section  230,23  (4)  Florida  Statutes. 


32Don  Davies, 
tion.  U.  S.  Office 

ITT 


"Come  Out  From  Under  the  Ivy.  " American  Educa- 
of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C.  March  1970,  pp,  29' 
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fore  ecessary  to  have  techniques  for  assessing  the  degree  to  which 
evei>  task  is  being  carried  out  and  the  extent  to  which  the  educational 
objectives  are  being  met. 

Descriptive  studies  of  teaching  which  have  examined  what  teachers 
do,  provide  a base  point  from  which  a further  understanding  of  dif- 
ferentiated roles  and  responsibilities  can  develop,  Withall^S,  Flanders34 
Smith35^  and  ^midon  and  Hunter3^  have  analyzed  the  logical  aspects  of 
classroom  discourse.  Medley'37  and  Mitzel3®  have  made  extensive 
measurements  of  teacher  and  student  teacher  classroom  behavior. 

Hughes  has  developed  instruments  for  assessing  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools.39  Bellack40  has  made  a detailed  analysis 
of  the  linguistic  behavior  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroom. 

New  conceptional  tools  for  examination  of  the  non-verbal  and  "affective" 
aspects  of  teacher  behavior  have  been  developed  by  Galloway,  41  But 

33 

John  Withall,  "The  Development  of  a Technique  for  the  Measure- 
ment  of  Socio-Emotional  Climate  in  Classrooms,  " Journal  of  Experi- 
mental  Education  17:347-61;  March  1949. 

<5  J 

#Ned  Flanders,  T eacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achieve- 
ment. U.  S,  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  3 97, 
Minneapolis;  University  of  Minnesota,  I960, 

35 

Othanel  Smith  and  others.  A Tentative  RcporLoa  the.Strategies 
jsf— T eaching.  u.  S.  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Project 
No,  1640,  Urbana*  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of 
Illinois,  1966, 

36 

"Edmund  Amidon  and  Elizabeth  Hunter,  Improving  Teaching,  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966,  - - *■- 

3 7 

Donald  Medley  and  others,  "Coding  Teachers'  Verbal  Behavior  in 
the  Classroom:  A Manual  for  Users  of  OScAR  4V.  "(mimeographed), 

3®Harold  Mitzel  and  others.  Improvement  of  Student  Teaching. 

Phase  I,  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Project 
No,  730035,  New  York*  Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  1962. 

39 

Marie  Hughes,  Development  of  the  Means  for  the  Assessment  of 
the  Quality  of  Teaching  iiT  Elementary  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City;  Univer- 
sity of  Utali  Press,  1959. 

40 

Arno  A,  Bellack,  and  others.  The  Language  of  the  Classroom. 

Parts  I and  II,  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
ject No.  2023,  New  York:  Institute  of  Psychological  Research,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1963  and  1965. 

41 

Charles  M,  Galloway,  Teaching  Is  Communicating;  Non-Verbal 
Language  in  the  Classroom,  Bulletin  No.  29,  National  Association  for 
Student  Teaching,  NEA,  Washington,  D.  C,  1970, 


more  important  than  the  appraisal  devices  themselves,  the  appearance 
of  behavioral  assessment  techniques  in  a video-taped  and  computerized 
world  makes  imperative  some  agreement  on  teaching  goals  and  learner 
objectives.  What  good  is  a measure  of  teaching  performance  without 
objectively  stated  criteria  which  reflect  the  desired  goals  of  that  perform 

ance? 

Since  this  question  represents  the  crux  of  the  issue  involved  with 
accountability  and  role  differentiation,  Woodruff's  description  and^ 
analysis  of  competencies  seems  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  His 
analysis  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  to  date  for  defining  essential 
teaching  behaviors  as  related  to  learning  objectives.  Woodruff  claims 
that  what  we  have  learned  of  human  behavior  and  instructional  process 
is  so  devastating  to  the  traditional  concept  of  viewing  teaching  as  the 
dispensing  of  information,  that  we  must  now  abandon  that  unproductive 
concept  and  change  to  one  that  meets  the  known  requirements  for  pro- 
ducing modification  in  human  behavior.  According  to  Woodruff,  the 
teacher  is  a major  source  of  influence  on  the  behavior  of  students  in 
school.  The  teacher's  role  must  shift  "from  the  traditional,  verbalistic 
dispensing  role  to  a backstage  role  consisting  of  planning,  stage  setting, 
diagnosing,  prescribing,  and  trouble  shooting."  The  teacher  should  stop 
trying  to  teach,  and  rather,  should  start  producing  the  conditions  in 
which  students  can  learn. 

The  shift  in  the  teacher's  role  and  the  competencies  demanded  for 
the  new  role,  places  a greater  importance  on  the  teacher's  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  learning  and  the  conditions  that  create  behavioral 
changes  among  individual  children. 

Woodruff  has  analyzed  and  described  what  he  feels  are  the  critical 
and  high  priority  competencies  for  teachers.  These  involve  the  neces- 
sary skills  for  teachers  who  will  create  the  classroom  conditions  that 
make  behavioral  modification,  or  real  learning,  possible.  The  compet- 
encies of  highest  priority  are: 

1,  Training  teachers  to  aim  all  instruction  directly  at  the  production 
of  an  actual  behavior.  Steps  in  this  process  involve:  (a)  stating  clear 
objectives,  (b)  developing  diagnostic  pre- instructional  tests,  (c.)  proper 
identification  of  required  content  and  procedures,  (d)  developing  final 
achievement  tests,  and  (e)  concern  for  high  transfer  value  for  out-of- 
school  life, 

2,  Training  teachers  to  provide  the  real  environmental  conditions  for 
intended  behaviors, 

3,  Training  teachers  to  activate  in  students  the  full  shaping  cycle  of 


42  Aeshel  D,  Woodruff,  "A  Task  Analysis  of  the  Seven  Major  Com- 
ponent Tasks  in  Teaching,  " University  of  Utah,  May  25,  1967,  (mimeo 
graphed) 
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behavior.  This  refers  to  the  learning  cycle  consisting  of  perception, 
thinking  and  concept  formation,  decision  making,  overt  adjustment 
response,  and  interpretation  of  feedback  from  the  consequences  of  the 
response. 

4.  Training  teachers  to  increase  the  use  of  educative  indirect  influences 
and  decrease  the  use  of  noneducative  direct  influences.  Influences  that 
elicit  student  perception,  recall,  review,  conclusions,  and  predictions, 
are  indirect  and  highly  educative.  Influences  that  prescribe  or  regulate, 
disapprove,  or  criticize  unconstructively,  threaten,  command,  or  use 
agressive  force,  are  control  devices  that  have  no  educational  value. 

In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  learning  and  attitude  toward  the  role 
of  the  teacher,  Woodruff  identifies  the  Mseven  jamor  component  tasks 
in  teaching.  n Teachers  demonstrating  the  tasks  described  by  Woodruff 
would: 

1,  state  an  objective  and  the  component  elements  of  learning 
required  for  reaching  it, 

2,  set  the  stage  for  learning  before  the  learners  arrive, 

3,  assess  the  readiness  of  each  learner  and  his  appropriate 
starting  place  for  an  instructional  unit, 

4,  effect  a commitment  by  the  learner  to  the  learning  task, 

5,  guide  the  learner ! s attention  to  these  aspects  of  his  learning 
environment  that  will  enable  him  to  achieve  maximum  comprehension 
and  competence  in  coping  with  his  environment, 

6,  activate  the  verbal  learning  that  is  required  by  the  behavioral 
and  conceptual  objectives, 

7,  assess  the  status  and  achievement  of  each  learner. 

Only  after  a value  commiti  is  made  to  the  kind  of  learning  ob- 
jectives sought  can  the  essential  tasks  of  teaching  be  defined.  This  is 
why  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a new  era  in  education.  Rather  than 
just  tinkering  with  the  content  or  organization,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
spell  out  value  premises  which  are  rooted  in  learning  objectives* 

Shortsightedness  Regarding  Educational  Needs  for  the  70's 

Another  criticism  of  current  developments  in  differentiated  staffing 
is  that  many  of  the  present  efforts  equate  differentiated  staffing  with  the 
use  of  aides, 

The  typi  cal  approach  used  now  to  design  nonprofessional  jobs  and 
new  careers  is  to  take  some  duties  from  existing  professional  positions 
and  use  these  as  a core  or  base  for  designing  new  jobs.  The  difficulty 
with  this  approach  is  that  very  often  it  is  not  clear  what  these  simpler 
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duties  are,  whether  the  people  who  now  perform  them  wish  to  relinquish 
them,  or  whether  they  are  so  integral  with  more  difficult  tasks  that 
thay  cannot  easily  be  separated  out. 

Furthermore,  existing  teaching  specialties  in  education  do  not 
meet  the  needs  at  which  they  are  presently  aimed.  There  is  room  for 
new  careers,  and  the  needs  are  even  broader  than  the  profession  now 
assumes  them  to  be.  Right  now,  while  reassessment  of  the  education 
profession  is  being  called  for,  is  the  time  to  expand  the  concept  of  new 
careers  in  education. 

In  general,  most  programs  which  have  attempted  to  develop  new 
careers  have  shown  great  weakness  and  limitation  in  the  design  of  both 
nonprofessional  and  professional  positions  in  relation  to  career  advance- 
ment opportunities.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  education 
profession,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  the  design  and  description 
of  new  carrers,  has  confined  the  definitions  of  positions  to  the  present 
conceptions  of  schools  and  colleges.  Presently  proposed  performance 
standards  and  training  curricula  - the  essential  elements  in  the  design 
of  sound  new  careers,  are  too  often  rooted  in  staff  utilization  concepts 
based  on  a.  shortage  of  teachers  rather  than  improved  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  children  and  youth  through  the  introduction  of  new  learning  and 
teaching  specialists. 

The  short-term  impact  of  such  an  approach  is  even  more  evident 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  data  in  the  recent  U.  S,  Commissioner  of 
Education's  report,  The  People  Who  Serve,  which  indicates  that  by 
1975  there  will  be  no  quantitative  teacher  shortage  based  on  present 
teacher-pupil  ra^ips,  but  there  will  be  a qualitative  shortage  of  educa- 
tional personnel,  Heckinger's  column  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  14,  1969,  reporting  both  why  the  long  teacher  shortage  is 
finally  ending  and  what  the  implications  of  this  fact  are,  also  makes  in- 
teresting reading  in  this  context,  44  And  the  testimony  of  Geoffrey 
Moore,  Commissioner  of  Labe-.*  Statistics,  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  corroborates  the  statement  that  "if  present  trends 
continue,  a large  surplus  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
will  be  produced  during  the  1970's,  There  is  a great  need  for  a 
systematic  and  effective  approach  to  designing  positions  and  advance- 

43 

U,  S,  Office  of  Education,  The  People  Who  Serve.  A report  of 
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mem  paths  which  help  to  create  "new”  schools  and  colleges,  based  on 
the  need  to  provide  each  learner  access  to  the  opportunify  to  develop  to 
he  " potential  instead  of  solidifying  "old"  approaches  based  on 

the  wmnters  and  losers  concept  of  education  which  should  have  been 

discarded  long  ago,  oeen 

Instead  of  creating  low-level  jobs  from  simple  tasks  now  performed 
sLategy  Ys'needed.0  “ 7 * l0n»  term  ^elopment 

Under  such  a strategy,  a first  step  would  be  to  determine  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  particular  learning  objectives.  This  would 
be  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  technologies  and  various  alter- 

natTj  !uaVaLlable  t?,assis£  in  accomplishing  the  intended  objectives.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  move  directly  into  alternative  technical  consid- 
erations: (I)  what  personnel  need  to  do  to  achieve  the  objectives:  (2) 

“IL0^10^1  T17!8  *“  \hich  a variety  oT  personnel  working  in  teams  can 
perforin  the  task  (3)  the  functional  performance  of  the  personnel  in  re- 
lation to  the  technologies  to  be  used  (4)  the  functional  performances 
as  organized  into  positions  (5)  the  positions  in  relationship  to  each  other. 

Conclusions 


If  the  schools  are  reformed  to  make  learning  more  individualized 
and  personalized  a variety  of  new  personnel  with  diverse  talents  will 
be  required.  "Teaching  teams"  will  be  made  up  of  specially  trained 
professionals  who  will  not  only  work  with  children  and  youth,  but,  they 
will  work  with  other  teachers,  too.  y 


usual  specialization  areas  of  subject  matter  and  age  level 
will  be  added  a variety  of  specializations  which  will  focus  less  on  the 
teacher  as  a content  specialist  and  more  on  the  teacher  as  a specialist 
1J?  « ?at“re  learning  and  the  use  of  learning  resources.  Teaching 
staffs  m the  schools  of  tomorrow  will  include  research  associates, 
learning  diagnosticians,  visual  literacy  specialists,  computer-assisted 
instruction  specialists,  systems  analysis  and  evaluation  experts,  spec- 
ialists in  simulation  and  gaming  techniques,  information  systems  and 
data  base  designers,  community  resource  and  liaison  specialists,  and 
learning  process  facilitators. 


New  conceptions  of  the  school  of  the  future  in  which  the  community 
is  viewed  as  a laboratory  for  bringing  social  relevance  to  the  curricu- 
lum will  also  open  the  way  to  new  thinking  about  educational  roles.  Dif- 
ferentiated staffing  teams  will  include  a wide  variety  of  adjunct  faculty 

from  the  community  who  will  be  able  to  share  their  talents  with  both 
teachers  and  students* 


Dramatic  changes  in  teacher  education  institutions  will  be  required 
^omeet  the  demands  of  these  new  differentiated  staffing  arrangements. 
If  beginning  teachers,  career  teachers,  and  a variety  of  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel  are  to  learn  a variety  of  specialized  roles,  they  will  need  the 


flexibility  to  move  through  different  experiences  that  cannot  be  provided 
by  one  mold.  Teacher  education  institutions  will  be  required  to  develop 
flexible  instructional  organizations  that  allow  for  personnel  to  move  in 
and  out  of  systemic  ally  designed  teaching  specialist  programs. 

The  emphasis  will  have  to  be  on  teamwork,  as  well  as  specialization 
if  the  concept  is  to  work.  The  last  thing  that  is  needed  is  the  creation 
of  more  "tribes"  within  the  profession.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
differentiated  approaches  in  training  will  have  to  be  planned  to  prepare 
personnel  for  teaching  specialties  and  teamwork  within  and  among  each 
of  the  groups  in  the  career  ladder. 

The  job  of  specifying  levels  of  responsibility  and  the  comparable 
value  of  specific  roles  offers  a real  challenge.  If  the  profession  is 
creative  enough,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  get  "hung  up"  on  the  "hier- 
archy" syndrome.  Differentiation  of  roles  can  be  both  vertical  in  levels 
of  difficulty  and  horizontal  in  categories  of  specialty. 

It  is  now  absolutely  essential  that  new  considerations  be  added  to 
existing  professional  concerns.  If  the  education  profession  changes  by 
making  distinctions  among  practitioners  in  terms  of  training,  exper- 
iences, competence,  and  responsibility,  and  if  the  range  of  salaries 
for  teachers  becomes  greater,  permitting  and  encouraging  many  able 
people  to  stay  in  some  form  of  teaching,  then  teaching  will  become  a 
profession  of  a different  character.  It  will  have  more  stability  and 
stature.  And  it  should  be  in  a better  position  to  serve  society  and  it- 
self. 

As  the  general  public,  and  teachers  themselves,  realize  teaching 
roles  are  not  all  the  same  and  that  each  functional  role  requires  dif- 
ferent professional  knowledge  and  skill,  a clearer  image  of  the  teacher 
as  a professional  will  emerge.  It  will  be  a complex  task  to  assign  prior' 
ities  and  values  to  teaching  functions  and  levels  of  competence  in  re- 
lationship to  the  kind  of  learning  objectives  that  are  relevant  to  life  in 
the  70's,  but  it  must  be  done.  In  fact  it  will  be  mandatory  in  the  future, 
not  only  because  taxpayers  will  demand  it,  but  because  it  is  a require- 
ment of  any  profession  to  clarify  its  functions  and  the  levels  of  compet- 
ence that  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  worthy  of  membership  in  that 
profession. 
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S°UrCLe:  . ?-ai!f0rnia  Teacher's  Association  Journal  March  1969 
APS80cMtfon.k'P"”Cea  Wta  irom  tne  California’ Teacher ' s 

A CASE  FOR  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

Can  a four- level  organizational  hierarchy  of  teachers  change  the 

pattern  of  decision-making  in  education? 

M.  John  Rand 

Many  of  the  ills  of  education  today  concern  the  changing  status  of 
the  teacher  in  the  educational  Organization,  Increased  teacher  training 
and  advanced  expertise  have  vaulted  teachers  toward  greater  profes- 
sional  involvement  in  determining  how  organizational  resources  and  time 
are  istributedj  and  by  what  means.  This  has  produced  rapid  demands 
tmT  chanSe»  new  types  of  inter-and  intra- organizational  conflict. 

The  teacher  has  become  more  militant  and  has  expressed  a desire  to 
capture  more  professional  autonomy  and  independence  in  licensing,  con- 
trol  of  teaching  standards,  entrance  to  the  profession,  direction  over 
educational  goals,  and  the  concomitant  methods-means  selected  to 
reach  them. 

Conflict  erupts  when  teachers  confront  the  present  legal  structure 
maintaining  the  old  pyramidal  administrative  organization  of  education 
characterized  by  the  decision-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
Teacher  insistence  upon  new  ways  of  formal  involvement  have  produced 
demands  for  decentralized  decision-making  which  has  necessitated  re- 
thinking who  is  most  competent  to  make  instructional  decisions,  and 
how  to  affix  the  notion  of  responsibility. 

The  present  organizational  structure  operates  in  a manner  contrary 
to  these  new  demands.  One  example  is  that  the  rewards  of  the  organi- 
zation run  counter  to  the  expressed  sentiment  of  the  profession,  i e 

iS-  the.most  important  person  in  the  formal  education  of  the 
child.  Organizational  incentives  reward  movement  away  from  children 
so  that  the  career  appeal  of  administration,  or  business  and  industry, 
has  established  a talent  drain  away  from  the  classroom, 

A spokesman  for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  estimated  that 
one  million  trained  teachers  were  not  in  the  classroom  because  they 
could  earn  more  elsewhere.  There  is  a nationwide  shortage  of  approx- 
imately  172,000  teachers.  Statistically,  there  shouldn't  be  a shortage 
of  teachers  since  training  institutions  graduate  at  least  200,  000  per 
year.  According  to  some  sources  in  California,  there  are  100,  000  un- 
used credentials  on  file  in  Sacramento,  yet  many  California  school 
systems  recruit  for  teachers  across  the  nation  each  year.  The  evidence 
indicates  that  teaching  as  a profession  lacks  career  incentives.  The 
NEA  illustrates  the  problem  by  showing  that  of  the  candidates  who  enter 
teaching  each  year,  60  per  cent  'mil  have  left  the  ranks  at  the  end  of 
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five  years. 


This  sorry  state  has  been  corroborated  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Report  entitled  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  In  California.  1965-75.  The 
report  noted  that  the  largest  traction  of  teachers  leaving  the  profession 
each  year  "will  consist  of  experienced  teachers  whose  talents  are  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  command  higher  salaries  and  more  satisfactory 
working  conditions  in  other  employment.  " It  further  commented  that 
there  are  "too  few  opportunities  for  promotion,  too  few  opportunities 
for  originality,  dissatisfaction  with  paper  work  in  teaching,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  personnel  practices,  dissatisfaction  with  the  prestige  of  teach- 
ing, problems  presented  by  the  superintendent,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
salary,  " 

The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  little  Report  indicated  that  teach- 
ing is  not  an  attractive  career  since  it  possesses  too  few  rewards  and 
commands  meager  prestige  and  status.  Neither  the  internal  nor  ex- 
ternal rewards  are  sufficient  to  retain  the  large  numbers  of  quality 
teachers  needed  to  man  classrooms  at  present  or  in  the  future.  Those 
Pr °_m' teachers  who  chose  to  remain  in  teaching  must  make  a de- 
cision somewhere  in  their  careers.  Do  they  wait  it  out  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  salary  schedule,  or  do  they  go  into  administration?  Current- 
ly in  education,  there  is  no  equivalent  appeal  in  status,  authority,  or 
financial  remuneration  that  compares  with  public  school  administration. 
For  this  reason,  Ernest  Melby  once  remarked,  "We  don’t  respect 
teaching.  We  respect  administration," 

Again  the  Little  Report  lent  support  to  the  statement  by  showing 
that  in  California  the  greatest  number  of  master's  degrees  awarded 
at  the  secondary  level  was  in  the  field  of  administration,  and  that  the 
overwhelming  career  ambition  of  men  at  the  elementary  level  was  ad- 
ministration, The  authors  propose  that  what  is  needed  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  teachers  is  the  creation  of  a new  promotional  track  within  edu- 
cational organizations  for  teachers  by  which  they  may  advance  to  attain 
positions  of  influence,  status,  and  financial  remuneration  equivalent 
to  some  administrators  and  beyond  that  of  other  administrators.  This 
track  should  be  characterized  by  promotion  as  a teacher  based  upon 
additional  responsibilities,  and  involve  a readjustment  of  the  education- 
al organization  into  collegial  relationships  between  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators and  that  teachers  at  all  levels  should  be  involved  in  the  de- 
cisions relating  to  the  instructional  program. 

The  problem  of  merit  pay  usually  is  raised  at  this  point.  Merit  pay 
attempts  to  delineate  qualitative  differences  between  teachers  and 
remunerate  them  accordingly.  It  usually  leaves  untouched  any  change 
in  instructional  responsibilities,  and  does  not  alter  the  decision-making 
structure  of  the  organization.  The  bugaboo  of  merit  pay  is  that  the 
ability  to  make  valid  discriminations  is  far  beyond  any  substantive  em- 
pirical or  research  base  existent  at  the  present  time.  Teachers  have 
therefore  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  judgments  of  administrators  in 
this  regard,  and  administrators  have  objected  to  being  made  the  "fall 


guys,"  For  this  reason  the  profession  as  a whole  has  rejected  merit 
pay  as  a workable  alternative, 

A Variety  of  Tasks 

Differentiated  staffing  offers  one  viable  alternative  not  yet  fully 
developed,  but  with  much  promise.  The  differentiation  of  pay  by  job 
responsibility  is  not  new  to  other  professions.  For  example,  witness 
the  operation  of  a dentist's  office.  There  may  be  a dentist,  a dental 
hygienist,  a dental  assistant,  and  a receptionist.  Each  performs 
a different  job,  each  job  demands  a different  level  of  training  which  can 
be  related  to  salary.  The  dental  hygienist  is  no  less  of  a professional 
because  the  dentist  makes  more  money.  The  differentiation  is  not  made 
because  one  is  "better"  than  the  other,  but  because  they  perform  dif- 
ferent tasks  within  the  same  office.  Differentiated  staffing  in  a school 
could  operate  in  much  the  same  fashion. 

For  example,  in  the  Temple  City  model  one  teacher  may  receive 
more  remuneration  because,  in  addition  to  functioning  as  a classroom 
teacher,  he  may  be  a specialist  in  curriculum  development,  learning 
strategies  and  tactics,  or  the  application  of  research  to  improve  prac- 
tice, These  differentiations  already  exist  in  some  districts,  however 
duties  are  not  always  performed  by  teachers.  Another  dimension  by 
which  school  staffs  may  be  differentiated  is  the  length  of  the  contractual 
period.  Some  teachers  may  be  employed  for  10,  11,  and  12  months 
in  various  capacities.  These  delineations  also  exist  in  many  districts 
in  California,  By  combining  these  practices  and  adding  several  other 
key  variables  such  as  flexible  scheduling,  team  teaching,  and  use  of  aux- 
iliary personnel,  it  is  possible  to  make  differentiations  in  teacher  roles 
and  separate  them  into  an  organizational  hierarchy,  (see  diagram). 

The  Temple  City  model  capitalizes  upon  functions  already  existent 
in  educational  organizations  and  formalizes  them  into  a four-level 
teacher  hierarchy. 

The  role  of  the  Associate  Teacher  is  conceived  as  a novice  to  the 
profession.  The  teaching  responsibilities  of  this  person  would  be  lighter 
and  less  demanding  than  those  of  the  Staff  Teacher.  The  Staff  Teacher 
would  carry  a full  teaching  load  with  the  exception  of  being  relieved  of 
most  of  the  non-profes sional  tasks  such  as  yard  duty,  grading  papers, 
hall  supervision,  etc.  The  Staff  Teacher  would  be  an  experienced, 
probably  tenured  teacher,  although  it  would  be  possible  to  earn  tenure 
as  an  Associate  Teacher,  The  Senior  Teacher  represents  the  first  lev- 
el above  the  Staff  Teacher  and  would  be  the  expert  in  a subject,  dis- 
cipline, or  skill  area.  The  Master  Teacher  would  be  a s cholar/resear ch 
specialist,  someone  with  the  technical  expertise  to  apply  relevant  re- 
search to  classroom  practice.  All  teachers  function  as  classroom 
teachers,  though  not  for  the  entire  school  day.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
of  the  teachers  in  the  hierarchy  will  be  with  children  all  day,  since  the 
school  would  operate  on  flexible  scheduling.  Flexible  scheduling  per- 
mits variations  in  group  size,  and  amounts  of  teacher  time  commensur- 
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ate  with  diagnosed  pupil  needs.  It  also  permits  teachers  to  work  to- 
gether during  the  school  day  on  professional  and  instructional  tasks. 
Under  this  plan,  although  the  actual  amount  of  time  with  children  may 
be  less  than  the  present  for  some  teaching  personnel,  the  actual  teacher 
contact  with  children  during  the  school  day  or  week  will  probably  in- 
crease with  flexibility  in  group  size  and  instructional  mode.  This  con- 
cept of  teaching,  known  to  anyone  with  children  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  day,  inadequately  describes  the  teaching  role. 

The  installation  of  alternate  contractual  periods  and  additional  re- 
sponsibilities will  provide  a career  pattern  for  career  teachers.  It 
does  not  force  all  teachers  to  work  a longer  work  year.  It  does  not  per- 
sonalize the  housewife  teacher  who  only  desires  to  work  a ten  month 
contractual  period,  nor  does  it  penalize  the  teacher  desiring  to  be  em- 
ployed for  longer  periods  of  time.  The  additional  time  on  the  job  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  this  would  be  teaching,  curriculum  develop- 
ment or  research.  It  could  mean  study  at  the  university,  travel,  or  re- 
lated work  experience. 

Salvage  of  Part-time  Aides 

Good  teaching  will  take  place  at  all  levels  as  many  teachers  may  not 
wish  to  assume  the  additional  responsibilities  beyond  the  classroom. 

With  the  employment  of  flexible  scheduling,  it  will  also  mean  that  many 
more  credentialed  women  in  the  community  who  do  not  wish  to  work  a 
full  day,  may  be  utilized  in  some  part  of  the  school  program,  such  as 
in  resource  centers,  open  laboratories,  libraries,  or  as  teacher  aides. 
At  the  present  the  educational  organization  does  not  use  this  surplus 
talent  very  well,  if  at  all,  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  present  school 
structure. 

One  of  the  false  misconceptions  of  differentiated  staffing  is  that  it 
is  strictly  a salary  plan.  Administrators,  for  example,  may  see  it  as 
a device  for  weeding  out  poor  teachers  and  rewarding  other  teachers 
with  little  relationship  to  changing  the  present  school  structure,  its 
content,  or  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  school  system.  With- 
out changes  in  the  latter  elements,  differentiated  staffing  offers  little 
for  the  betterment  of  education.  What  must  be  realized  is  that  all  roles 
in  the  educational  structure  are  highly  interrelated  and  interdependent. 

Teacher  roles  cannot  be  changed  substantially  without  concomitant 
changes  in  all  other  roles.  Without  real  changes  in  the  total  structure, 
changes  which  cut  across  bureaucratic  functions,  thereby  expanding 
some  roles  and  eliminating  others,  the  superimposing  of  new  roles  may 
simply  refine  what  is  already  an  archaic  structure. 

Thus,  the  Temple  City  model  proposes  to  alter  the  decision-making 
powers  and  authority  of  school  principals  and  other  administrative  of- 
ficials at  the  central  level  through  the  creation  of  teacher/administrative 
decision-making  groups  with  real  authority.  These  groups  will  combine 
the  technical  expertise  of  teachers  in  the  advanced  positions  of  the  hier- 


archy  with  that  of  the  equivalent  managerial  branch  of  the  organization. 
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Teachers  are  involved  formally  in  the  decision  making  process.  It 
may  also  be  expected  that  intra-organizational  conflict  will  be  increased 
in  these  contexts  as  a natural  outcome  of  decentralizing  and  democratiz- 
ing decision-making.  What  will  also  be  a by-product  is  more  relevant 
decisions,  since  they  should  reflect  greater  awareness  of  problems  and 
the  availability  of  solutions.  The  democratic  process  is  always  more 
tedious  and  demanding  than  simple  exercise  of  unilateral  authority. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  teachers  to  make  evaluative  judg- 
ments about  each  other's  performance.  However,  the  advanced  posi- 
tions are  viewed  not  as  supervisory  positions,  but  as  service  positions. 
Services  are  evaluated  by  those  receiving  them.  Tenure  Tn  an  advanced 
role  is  dependent  upon  successful  evaluation  of  those  services  by  one's 
peers.  Teachers  are  viewed  as  sufficiently  trained  and  mature  adults 
who  can  make  responsible  judgments  about  the  competency  of  their  work. 
To  abdicate  this  responsibility  is  to  leave  it  to  others.  As  long  as 
teachers  fail  to  assume  their  own  self- regulation,  a great  deal,  if  not 
all,  of  professional  autonomy,  independence,  and  authority  will  be  out 
of  their  hands.  Other  professional  groups  jealously  guard  this  responsi- 
bility as  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  professionalism,  and  rightly  so.  The 
power  to  regulate  is  the  power  to  control. 

Recent  movement  by  the  CTA  favoring  greater  involvement  of  pro- 
fessionals in  licensing  is  a growing  awareness  of  this  fact.  One  of  the 
major  thrusts  of  differentiated  staffing  as  conceived  in  Temple  City  is 
the  recognition  of  provisions  for  teacher  specialists  to  exercise  judg- 
ments about  the  competency  of  other  teacher  specialists.  As  expected, 
alterations  in  the  administrative  structure  had  to  accompany  such  a plan. 

Various  Applications  Offered 

The  base  for  staff  differentiation  may  vary.  Some  like  McKenna 
have  proposed  using  learning  tasks  as  the  base  for  teacher  differentia- 
tion by  pairing  up  learning  behaviors  with  teaching  behaviors  and  arrang- 
ing them  hierarchically.  It  is  hard  to  oppose  this  proposition  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.  However,  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  state  of  the  science  at 
the  present  time.  Another  base  of  staff  differentiation  has  been  proposed 
by  Hall  as  a means  of  race  transcendence  by  "putting  in  close  proximity 
to  children  a controllable,  creative  model  of  an  effective  integrated  sub- 
society that  begins  through  behavior  and  goals  to  exemplify  the  ideals  of 
a democratic  society.  " Other  models  are  also  beginning  to  appear.  The 
adaptability  of  the  present  mode’  in  T emple  City  is  that  it  capitalizes 
upon  many  of  the  practices  currently  in  usage,  and  reorganizes  the  or- 
ganization so  that  they  may  be  more  effectively  utilized. 

The  present  organizational  structure  of  education  is  inimical  to  an 
effective  utilization  of  time  and  talent,  since  it  assumes  that  all  child- 
ren and  all  teachers  are  equal.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  operate  pub- 
lic education  on  this  concept,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  a 
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myth.  Only  when  the  organization  can  diagnose  individual  students  and 
prescribe  and  allocate  different  kinds  of  resources,  human  and  non- 
human, can  the  public  school  become  a ladder  of  social  mobility  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  Therefore,  we  must  create  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  unequal,  one  which  has  the  capacity  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  child,  rather  than  the  other  way  around  (which  is  typical 
of  most  systems  today). 

There  are  many  obstacles  one  could  throw  in  the  path  of  new  con- 
cepts which  may  facilitate  organizational  change.  One  is  "legalism,  " 
the  other  "credentialism," 

"Legalism"  may  be  defined  as  the  resistance  to  change  by  hiding  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  law.  Laws  are  established  around  one  conceptuali- 
zation of  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  job.  When  this  changes,  the  laws 
may  no  longer  protect  the  public  from  the  incompetent;  they  may  block 
that  profession  from  becoming  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  soc- 
iety which  it  serves  and  which  is  making  new  demands  upon  that  group 
for  increased  services.  Fear  of  "legalism"  has  no  doubt  prevented 
much  meaningful  experimentation  and  innovation  and  may  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  SCOPE  report  noting  that  "too  much  responsibility 
for  educational  policy  has  gravitated  by  default  to  the  legislature," 

No  F ea  • of  Losing  Job 

Allen  has  coined  "credentialism"  as  a defensive  posture  taken  by 
"static"  professionals  over  releasing  non- professional  and  non- judg- 
mental tasks  to  parapr  ofessionals  or  aides.  The  growing  professional 
is  not  afraid  of  being  replaced,  and  therefore  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  be  relieved  of  non- judgmental  functions  which  no  longer  require  pro- 
fessional expertise. 

One  other  major  shift  will  be  required  in  considering  the  ultimate 
future  of  organizational  change  along  the  lines  of  a differentiated  teach- 
ing staff.  The  dominant  attitude  that  teaching  is  an  art  must  be  replaced 
by  the  spirit  of  science.  Art  is  a vague  and  mysterious  term  to  describe 
a person's  occupation.  It  means  that  certain  assumptions  are  not  open 
to  question;  practices  which  spring  from  these  assumptions  will  thus  re- 
main unsubstantiated  and  possibly  without  a valid  base. 

Relevant  Evaluation  Needed 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  proof  and  evidence  for  its  oper- 
ational assumptions.  Knowledge  can  be  stored  and  weighed  against 
contemporary  problems.  The  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  is  self- 
renewing  and  must  be  constantly  validated  by  field  evidence.  The  sci- 
ence of  teaching  will  upgrade  professional  practice  and  allow  educators 
the  means  to  shuck  spurious  practices  still  used  which  research  negated 
long  ago.  This  spirit  will  deal  harshly  with  time  as  the  regnant  criter- 
ion of  good  practice.  It  will  insist  upon  operational  definitions,  per- 
formance, and  relevant  evaluation.  Teaching  expertise  may  then  be 
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substantially  raised  and  systematically  collected  on  the  basis  of  rigor- 
ous scientific  evaluation.  Without  such  an  approach,  we  are  doomed 

to  repeat  many  of  our  past  failures,  only  perhaps  on  a larger  scale  than 
before,  ~ 

The  SCOPE  Report  noted  that  California  is  entertaining  a "produce 
or  else"  period  in  its  educational  history.  It  is  clear  more  of  the  same 
cannot  produce  in  these  times  of  crisis.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  dif- 
ferentiated staffing  should  be  examined  as  a vehicle  for  greater  pro- 
ductivity of  the  educational  institutions  which  serve  the  public. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  State  of  Florida  Department 
of  Education,  Tallahassee,  1968, 

DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING: 

GIVING  TEACHING  A CHANCE  TO  IMPROVE  LEARNING 

F enwick  English 

A somewhat  deceivingly  simple  concept  may  change  the  structure 
of  American  public  education  in  the  next  quarter  century.  This  con- 
cept is  differentiated  staffing,  which  means  a division  and  extension 
of  the  role  of  the  teacher  through  the  creation  of  a teacher  hierarchy 
with  job  responsibilities  that  are  coranensurate  with  a range  of  pay. 
This  can  make  it  possible  for  some  teachers  to  earn  $25,000  per  year 
and  command  status  and  authority  in  the  educational  organization 
equivalent  with  some  administrators  and  well  beyond  that  of  others. 

The  concept  also  is  a vehicle  for  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
since  it  holds  the  key  to  more  effective  utilization  of  staff  talent. 

Many  of  the  most  cantankerous  problems  in  education  today  concern 
the  changing  posture  and  image  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Once  a placid 
pedagogue,  social  misfit,  or  poor  man's  scholar,  he  typically  had  no 
more  than  a ninth  grade  education  with  a year  of  normal  school  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Contrast  this  picture  with  the  four  or  five 
year  matriculated  professional  teacher  today,  many  with  advanced 
degrees  in  their  special  fields,  and  immediately  one  notes  the  great 
difference  In  training  and  competence.  With  this  increased  training, 
the  teacher  has  become  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  his  position 
in  the  educational  organization  that  still  sees  him  as  the  ninth- 
grade  educated  school  master  with  birch  rod  and  a knapsack. 

The  teacher  has  changed,  society  has  changed,  knowledge  has 
changed,  and  students  have  changed.  The  only  thing  that  remains  in 


steady  state  is  the  school,  functioning  on  the  same  assumptions  about 
the  teacher,  i,e.,  that  he  is  a sub-professional  who  must  be  told  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  Furthermore,  the  school  says  rather  plainly 
that  all  teachers  are  exactly  equal  because  no  matter  how  long  they 
have  taught,  or  how  many  years  of  advanced  training  they  have  earned, 
they  still  receive  thirty  students,  in  the  same  four  walls,  with  the 
seine  instructional  responsibilities,  as  they  did  when  they  first 
began  their  teaching  careers. 

All  of  these  conditions  have  come  rapidly  to  a head  in  the  nation's 
urban  areas  which  have  spawned  militant  teacher  unions  and  associations. 
Here  the  educational  bureaucracy  is  at  its  worst;  communication  lines 
overextended  or  nonexistent,  laced  with  petty  administrative  policies 
and  procedures  to  keep  teachers  in  line;  decaying  school  buildings; 
and  ghettoized  neighborhood  areas.  It  is  in  these  appalling  conditions 
that  teacners  have  turned  to  the  strike  as  the  weapon  that  brings 
results.  Through  organized  action  th«»’r  can  swiftly  bypass  the  endless 
channels  of  the  administrative  labyrinth,  and  work  directly  with  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  legislature  on  educational  problems  and 
grievances. 

Despite  some  progress  there  is  every  Indication  that  the  education 
profession  is  going  to  continue  to  face  a myriad  of  teacher  problems 
and  teacher  shortages  for  some  time  to  come.  The  United  States  Office 
of  Education  estimates  that  one  million  trained  teachers  are  not  in 
uhe  classroom  because  they  can  earn  more  elsewhere,  and  the  NEA  predicts 
that  last  year  the  nation  was  short  172,000  teachers.  This  despite 

the  fact  that  universities  and  colleges  graduate  about  200,000 
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candidates  with  teaching  credentials  per  year.  The  statistics  indi- 
cate that  teaching  is  not  an  attractive  career,  and  that  it  cannot 
offer  status,  prestige,  or  financial  remuneration  to  compete  success- 
fully for  graduates  at  the  university  who  are  considering  a variety 
of  professional  paths. 

There  are  no  promotions  in  teaching.  All  promotions  lead  away 
frero  the  classroom.  If  a teacher  accepts  a promotion  he  becomes  a 
counselor,  coordinator,  consultant,  supervisor,  vice-principal,  princi- 
pal, anything  but  promotion  as  a teacher.  The  hypocrisy  of  professional 
education  is  clearly  evident  here;  we  say  teaching  is  the  most  important 
activity  in  the  educational  enterprise,  but  all  the  rewards,  financial 
and  otherwise,  encourage  movement  away  from  the  classroom.  The  admin- 
istrator is  the  one  who  has  the  status,  power  and  prestige  in  education. 
Administration  is  the  mark  of  advancement,  the  badge  of  success,  the 
executive  trail  in  education.  How  many  creative  and  dedicated  teachers 
do  we  lose  each  year  to  business  and  industry,  or  to  administration? 

The  hiatus  between  teachers  and  administrators  is  widening  and 
the  problems  of  shortage  and  discontent,  and  the  threat  of  strike, 
locra  as  large  as  ever.  The  problem  is  accentuated  by  administrative 
negativism  and  retreat  to  the  policies  of  the  past,  the  authority  of 
the  past,  and  the  leadership  of  the  past.  Administrators  are  failing 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  new  teacher  militancy  and  drive  for 
new  positions  in  the  schools.  They  make  the  classic  mistake  of 
labeling  such  activity  the  work  of  the  union  and  they  wash  their 
hands  of  all  responsibility.  They  are  unable  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
an  autocratic  organization,  run  solely  on  authority,  with  the  implied 
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assumption  that  the  teacher  must  remain  subservient,  that  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  friction  and  resentment.  So  many  administrators 
are  so  afraid  of  actually  involving  teachers,  so  fearful  of  losing 
their  own  positions  or  some  power,  that  they  are  gravitating  towards 
isolationism  and  an  actual  abdication  of  leadership.  By  defending  the 
old  organization  with  its  antiquated  assumptions  about  the  teacher, 
the  administrator  or  supervisor  indicates  to  teachers  he  will  not  accept 
the  new  teacher  as  a professional  colleague  or  as  a peer.  This  is  the 
grist  for  the  mill  of  heightened  militancy  and  increased  hostility. 

Since  education  is  so  desperately  in  need  of  a drastic  overhauling, 
the  administrator,  by  refusing  to  consider  new  relationships  with  teachers, 
and  clinging  to  the  old  organization,  is  actually  reinforcing  the  status 
quo.  The  teacher  is  the  change-agent.  Once  the  public  makes  this  dis- 
tinction and  sees  the  drive  for  teacher  professionalization  as  the 
impetus  for  a thorough  house- cleaning  of  the  establishment,  a new  link 
of  power  will  have  been  forged  which  win  see  the  rise  of  new  leader- 
ship, perhaps  completely  autonomous  and  independent  from  the  present 
structure.  One  must  lead  or  one  inevitably  follows,  for  in  leadership 
there  is  little  middle  ground. 

Mich  of  what  appears  in  store  in  the  future  can  be  avoided  if 
administrators  will  recognize  the  demand  by  teachers  for  increased 
professional  responsibilities  as  a positive  step  towards  maturity  and 
professionalism,  rather  than  a threat.  The  function  of  the  administrator 
is  to  promote  the  teacher,  to  create  the  conditions  by  which  the  teacher 
may  respond  creatively  to  the  challenge  of  producing  improved  education, 
and  to  procure  for  the  teacher  the  necessary  material  and  financial 
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support  to  innovate.  Administration,  correctly  conceived,  is  a support 
system  for  the  teacher  specialist,  not  a system  of  authority  which  seeks 
to  constrain  and  handicap  the  teacher  in  finding  new  solutions  to 
improved  instruction. 


Differentiated  staffing  offers  a premising  solution  by  separating 
teacher  roles  and  offering  career  advancement  to  teachers.  This  is  a 
method  of  retaining  career  teachers  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  may  ha 
advanced  and  paid  salaries  commensurate  with  school  administrators  and 


command  equal,  if  not  greater,  prestige  and  influence  In  the  educational 
organization.  By  opening  up  the  decision-making  machinery  to  active 
teacher  participation,  leadership  is  supported  and  augmented  by  the  beet 
combined  professional  expertise  available  in  solving  problems  in  the 
school  or  county.  Through  the  development  of  colleague  evaluation 


and  interaction,  the  gap  between  the  administrator  and  teacher  is  reduced. 

Both  functions  are  still  vital  to  the  organisation,  but  teaching  can  no 

longer  be  considered  subservient  to  administration.  Differentiated 

staffing  brings  into  being  a structural  Incentive  system  that  rewards 

teaching,  not  at  the  expense  of  administration,  hut  in  addition  to 
administration. 
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The  Temple  City  tfodel  of  Differentiated  Staffing  is  one  of  severe! 
in  the  united  States  being  implemented  this  year.  Most  of  the  models 
utilize  the  same  type  of  basic  differentiation.  First,  classroom 
teaching  is  the  Case  and  the  core  responsibility  of  all  positions  in  a 
teacher  hierarchy.  Teachers  are  separated  vertically  on  the  type  of 
additional  responsibilities  they  assume  as  teachers.  For  example,  a 
Classroom  teacher  who  assumes  responsibilities  for  the  development  of 
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curriculum  in  a subject  or  skill  area  may  be  a Teaching  Curriculum 
Specialist.  A teacher  who  is  a methodological  specialist  in  a subject 
or  skill  area  might  be  a Senior  Teacher  of  Reading,  or  a Senior  Teacher 
of  History.  A classroom  teacher  who  specializes  in  the  application 
of  research  to  practice  may  be  a Teaching  Research  Specialist-  Hori- 
zontal differentiation  is  more  difficult  and  raises  the  spector  of 
merit  pay  which  is  frequently  confused  with  differentiated  staffing. 

Under  merit  pay  proposals,  somebody  or  some  group  decides,  on 
some  criteria,  that  one  teacher  is  better  than  another,  and  therefore 
one  is  paid  more  than  the  other.  The  traditional  salary  schedule 
does  the  same  thing  in  a different  way,  only  with  different  criteria. 

On  the  traditional  salary  schedule,  a teacher  is  supposed  to  be  better 
as  a result  of  having  more  graduate  semester  hours  or  degrees,  or  more 
time  served  in  the  school  system-  The  objection  to  both  remunerative 
plans  (merit  pay  or  the  traditional)  is  that  they  fail  to  differentiate 
the  actual  responsibilities  between  teachers  in  the  school  structure. 
Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  such  discriminations  were  valid,  the 
public  school  is  negligent  in  that  it  makes  no  structural  differences 
in  the  deployment  of  teacher  talent.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  come 
to  one  of  two  judgments,  i.e.,  (l)  there  is  no  actual  relationship 
between  teaching  experience  and  being  a better  teacher,  or  that  (2) 
while  there  is  a relationship  and  teachers  are  better  as  the  result 
of  experience  and  advanced  training,  the  present  organization  does 
not  seek  to  capitalize  upon  this  experience.  Such  organizations 
therefore  may  be  classified  as  ineffective  and  inefficient  in  the 
utilization  of  their  personnel.  To  agree  that  the  public  schools  fail 
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to  utilize  their  resources  during  an  age  of  nation-wide  shortage  of 
teachers,  and  a well-documented  talent  drain  away  from  teaching 
because  of  a lack  of  career  incentives,  is  to  recognize  a bad  situ- 
atlon  that  is  bound  to  gat  worse. 

The  present  role  of  the  teacher  is  an  undifferentiated  one,  that 
is,  all  teachers  are  equal  because  they  have  the  same  instructional 
responsibilities  with  the  same  number  of  pupils,  T-he  movement  by 
teachers  towards  professionalization  will  be  to  end  this  notion  of 
undifferentiation.  As  long  as  teachers  are  viewed  as  all  the  same, 
the  educational  organization  can  continue  to  be  governed  by  a handful 
of  men  in  top  administrative  positions.  R^ople  are  more  controllable 
and  manipulatable  when  there  are  no  differences  among  them.  Also 
the  organization,  by  not  recognizing  differences,  does  not  have  to 
be  flexible  or  responsive  to  those  differences.  The  issue  over  control 
is  much  easier  in  an  organization  characterized  by  mass  conformity  and 
uniformity  than  if  one  were  dealing  with  radical  differences  in  per- 
sonnel. This  is  why  differentiated  staffing  as  a concept  is  ultimately 
the  way  teachers  will  break  out  of  their  roles  as  docile  employees 
within  the  educational  structure  and  force  recognition  of  their  dif- 
ferences, thereby  placing  stress  on  the  old  pyramidal  power  structure 
of  education  and  de-centralizing  the  decision-making  process  with 
themselves  as  integral  components.  This  will  not  only  permit  greater 
voice  by  teachers  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  but  is  also  precisely 
what  education  needs  to  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
student.  The  single,  universal  definition  of  a teacher  as  one  who 
can  be  all  things  to  all  students  is  a barrier  of  the  first  magnitude 
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in  the  individualization  of  instruction.  The  real  point  of  contention 
vill  not  he  in  getting  teachers  to  accept  differentiation,  it  will  he 
in  adjusting  the  teacher's  expanding  professionalization  with  the  old 
decision-making  structure  which  has  been  unresponsive  hoth  to  the 
changing  position  of  the  teacher  and  to  society  to  produce  far-reaching 
reforms  which  are  needed  to  save  public  education  itself.  The  battle 
is  with  uneneumbering  the  administrative  s true turf  o compensate  and 
foster  teacher  differences  in  a new  type  of  educational  structure. 

This  is  what  differentiated  staffing,  as  a concept,  does  in  the 
creation  of  a teacher  hierarchy  which  formalizes  advanced  teacher  roles 
and  places  teachers  in  the  position  of  attaining  maximum  influence  and 
control  over  their  own  destinies.  This  hierarchy,  as  envisioned  in 
Tenple  City,  makes  adjustments  over  the  administrative  structure  so 
that  teachers  are  intimately  involved  in  the  decisions  which  affect 
their  competence  with  children.  To  illustrate  how  this  shift  has  to 
occur,  compare  diagram  $1  with  diagram  $2. 

The  pyramidal  structure  becomes  inoperable  with  the  installation  of 
a teacher  hierarchy  on  a school  system  wide  basis.  The  whole  decision- 
making process  must  be  re-eoneeptualized.  The  initation  of  new  teacher 
roles  cuts  across  some  functions.  The  ripple  effect  is  obvious.  Ifeny 
administrators  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  substantial  teacher  role 
differentiation  cannot  occur  without  a subsequent  re-organization  of 
the  administrative  structure.  This  is  because,  in  reality,  all  roles 
are  interrelated  and  interdependent , Some  foolishly  propose  differen- 
tiated staffing  as  something  that  can  happen  outside  the  old  pyramidal 
structure . This  is  another  reason  why  other  administrators  see 
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DIAGRAM  #1 


DIAGRAM  #2 


THE  TRADITIONAL  POWER  STRUCTURE 
IN  EDUCATION 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A TEACIffiR  HIERARCHY 
ON  THE  TRADITIONAL  STRUCTURE 


differentiated  staffing  as  the  addition  of  department  heads  or  other 
coron  roles.  These  typically  do  not  change  the  old  structure,  but 
eiMply  augment  it.  For  this  reason,  teacher,  see  them  as  non-teaching 
roles,  functions  of  the  managerial  branch  of  the  organisation.  The 
public  must  understand  that  the  teacher  problem  can  never  be  solved 
without  offering  real  career  incentives  to  career  teachers  and  must 
b.  able  to  provide  on  organisation  that  can  (1)  pay  some  teachers  what 
top  administrator,  earn,  and  (2)  tab.  organisation^  advantage  of  this 
talent  in  creating  improved  education  by  involving  teachers  in  the 
decision-asking  process  as  formal  partners. 
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DIAGRAM  #3  TEMPLE  CITY 
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An  Important  role  will  bn  played  by  Boards  of  Education.  Boards 
will  have  to  realise  that  teachers  cannot  bring  Into  being  new  and  dif- 
ferent educational  programs  In  a differentiated  teaching  staff  without 
greater  flexibility  from  the  administration  and  Board  policies  and  pro- 
duces. Board  policies  must  necessarily  be  of  the  general  type  and 
offer  a ride  range  of  possibilities  in  the  experimentation  stage.  The 
demand  by  sose  Boards  for  strict  control  produces  a rigid  organisational 
climate  which  is  not  conducive  to  innovation  or  increased  flexibility. 
The  Board  must  tolerate  a greater  range  of  experimentation  and  be 
rilling  to  invest  in  promising  educational  ideas  knowing  that  some 
rill,  of  necessity,  fail.  Administrators  must  learn  to  live  wlth 
more  role  vulnerability  and  shed,  honestly  and  candidly,  the  mantle 
of  the  instructional  "expert"  which  so  few  posse.,  as  to  appear  "phony" 
to  teachers  and  public  alike.  The  administrator  is  . generalist,  one 
who  enhances  and  promotes  the  career  of  the  specialist.  Administrators 
rill  continue  to  be  Justly  criticised  as  long  as  they  try  to  tell  the 
specialists  (teachers)  how  to  perform  their  jobs. 

If  teaching  and  learning  are  the  heart  of  the  school,  a differen- 
tiated teaching  staff  must  capture  and  hold  the  resources  of  the  organi- 
sation to  this  purpose.  Diagram  #3  1,  a model  of  the  Temple  City  Differ- 
entiated staffing  Plan,  a brief  description  of  the  roles  are  as  follows: 
ASSOCIATE  TEACHER 

The  Associate  Teacher  is  a beginner,  the  first  year  teacher.  The  teaching 
load  of  this  person  is  lighter  and  less  demanding  than  that  of  the  staff 
Teacher.  The  neophyte  teacher  is  less  sophisticated  in  methodology  and 
in  pupil  diagnosis  than  his  more  experienced  counterparts . 
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STAFF  TEACHER 


The  Staff  Teacher  is  an  experienced  teacher,  probably  with  tenure. 

This  is  a highly  experienced  and  seasoned  teacher,  one  who  can  offer  a 
wide  range  of  instructional  talent  in  his  discipline.  The  Staff  Teacher 
may  be  a specialist  in  several  learning  modes,  but  would,  in  most  cases, 
be  expert  in  only  one,  as  for  example  small  group  instruction. 

SENIOR  TEACHER 

The  Senior  Teacher  is  a learning  engineer,  a specialist  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  learning  problems  and  in  the  relation  of  new  teaching  strategies 
to  the  needs  of  the  learners.  This  teacher  has  undergone  intensive, 
advanced  training  in  a subject  or  skill  area  and  this,  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience,  can  offer  to  other  teachers  a host  of  tested 
Ideas  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning. 

MASTER  TEACHER 

The  tester  Teacher  is  first  a good  teacher,  though  not  perhaps  the  out- 
standing teacher  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senior  Teacher.  The  tester 
Teacher  is  a scholar  in  a field,  one  who  possesses  the  training  and 
technical  taiow-hdv  to  apply  promising  research- tested  ideas  to  improve 
the  school.  This  will  require  a sound  grounding  in  research  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  people  adopt  innovations.  The  tester  Teacher  and  the 
Senior  Teacher  form  the  "self- renewal"  unit  in  a subject  or  skill  area. 
These  two  advanced  personnel  feed  into  the  school  a steady  flow  of 
relevant  new  practices  and  curriculum  content  to  keep  the  school  abreast 
if  the  times  and  thereby  avoid  much  of  the  content  and  instructional 
obsolescence  so  common  in  schools  today.  This  does  not  mean  a stifling 
of  teacher  creativity  since  no  one  has  a market,  on  that  commodity , 
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rather  a better,  formal  system  of  fostering  teacher  creativity 
and  nurturing  it  more  quickly  than  is  possible  today* 
PAEAPRQFESSIQNALS 

A number  of  paraprofessional  positions  are  envisioned  in  the  plan. 
Teachers  are  called  upon  to  perform  a number  of  tasks  often  markedly 
clerical  or  secretarial  in  nature  today.  The  performance  of  these 
functions  is  a waste  of  professional  time  and  talent,  fatiguing  and 
inefficient.  Teachers  should  not  be  fearful  of  employing  parapro® 
fessionals  to  remove  these  unnecessary  classroom  chores  and  admin- 
istrivia.  If  a teacher  could  really  be  replaced  with  a paraprofes® 
sional,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  competence  or  function  as  a 
result  of  training,  then  he  ought  to  be  replaced.  The  Job  of  the 
teacher  is  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  analyze,  encourage,  criticize. 

All  those  tasks  require  the  unique  Judgment  of  one  human  being  in 
working  with  another;  this  is  the  essence  of  the  teacher* s task. 

Differentiated  staffing  is  a challenge  to  the  career  teacher 
to  shed  the  cloak  of  sub-professionalism  for  full  professional  status 
with  all  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  which  accompany  such 
a change.  It  is  a challenge  to  administrators  to  capture  the  desire 
of  teachers  for  greater  voice  in  the  system  of  education  and 
maximally  deploy  their  talents  more  effectively.  It  is  a chal- 
lenge to  Boards  of  Education  to  release  their  professional  staffs 
to  initiate  substantially  new  programs  with  increased  quality  and 
instructional  Individualization  and  relevance  to  contemporary 
problems • 
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TEACHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION- MAKING I THE  ACADEMIC  SENATE 

One  promising  new  concept  initiated  in  Temple  City  is  the  School 
Academic  Senate,  This  group  is  composed  of  Senior  Teachers,  by  area, 
and  the  School  Principal.  It  is  in  this  body  that  school  policies 
are  discussed,  evaluated  and  changed.  The  decisions  regarding  each 
school's  operation  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  the  Senior 
Teachers  and  administration.  The  group  has  real  authority,  and  members 
may  disagree  with  the  principal  over  issues  confronting  the  school. 

In  such  cases,  the  principal  can  no  longer  exercise  arbitrary  and 
unilateral  judgment  over  what  is  important.  The  Academic  Senate 
has  an  appeal  route  to  a central  district  body,  composed  of  Master 
Teachers  and  other  Principals,  equal  in  number,  chaired  by  the 
Superintendent.  It  is  this  group  that  hears  appeals  by  teachers  or 
administrators  over  disagreements  about  school  policies.  In  case  of 
umbrage  here,  the  Board  of  Education  becomes  the  final  body  to  which 
decisions  may  be  referred.  This  type  of  decision-making  structure 
is  certainly  more  complex  and  involved  than  the  present  single 
line/staff  arrangement.  It  will  mean,  in  all  probability,  that 
intra-organizational  conflict  will  be  Increased,  If  communication 
is  also  increased,  and  decisions  are  resolved  by  logic,  persuasion, 
and  facts,  the  number  and  kinds  of  decisions  emanating  from  the  Senates 
should  be  more  relevant  and  acceptable  to  all  the  professionals  influ- 
enced by  them.  The  democratic  process  always  is  more  time-consuming 
and  tedious  than  simple,  authoritarian  enforced  solutions.  But  the 
quality  of  the  solutions  ought  to  be  increased,  there  should  be  greater 
availability  of  solutions  previously  not  known,  and  the  solutions  should 
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reflect  greater  expertise  since  they  represent  the  combined  judg- 
ments of  the  most  capable  professionals. 

All  teachers  will  not  be  anxious  to  adopt  differentiated  staffing, 
nor,  obviously,  will  all  administrators.  An  undifferentiated  organi- 
zation offers  to  the  security-prone  principal  or  superintendent  and 
teacher  a safe,  often  untouchable  position,  without  the  threat  or 
pressure  of  producing  improved  education.  It  is  difficult  to  attach 
responsibility  for  failure  to  up-grade  substantially  the  quality  of 
public  education  in  an  undifferentiated  organization.  This  fact  cannot 
be  hidden  from  the  public  at  large  for  too  much  longer.  If  the  total 
profession  does  not  lead,  it  will  follow.  Recently,  a group  of  private 
business-oriented  research  executives  organized  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  (CED)  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  analyses  to  education. 

The  old  excuse  that  teaching  is  too  individualized  an  occupation 
to  determine  cost  effectiveness  and  efficiency  via  standards  is  an 
unprofessional  dodge  to  a legitimate  public  question.  Professionals 
shall  either  accept  the  responsibility  of  defining  effective  practice, 

©r  it  will  be  defined  for  them.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  cri- 
teria are  objective  or  subjective,  it  is  rather  a question  of  who  is 
to  perform  the  task?  The  teacher  is  the  most  important  and  competent 
individual  to  define  what  it  is  that  comprises  excellence  in  his 
practice,  and* who  should  enforce  the  standards  of  teaching.  This  is 
the  essence  of  professionalism  because  it  is  the  vehicle  for  control 
and  hence  independence  and  increased  status,  not  to  mention  better 
quality  instruction.  Teachers  have  no  business  complaining  about  their 
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lack  of  autonomy  and  authority  as  long  as  they  abdicate  to  others 
this  vital  regulating  function, 

A 75-page  CED  statement  notes  that  " . . it  is  vitally  important  to 
recognize  that  the  expenditure  of  increased  funds  will  not  by  itself 
guarantee  improved  education.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  additional  funds  are  often  employed  to  perpetuate  and  extend 
inefficient  operational  techniques  and  ineffective  instructional 
methods,"  The  CED  report  recommends  that  there  be  a "continued  and 
more  extensive  experimentation  in  school  organization  including  the 
combination  of  differentiated  staffs."  The  public  will  not  give 
more  funds  to  the  present  educational  organization  without  also 
demanding  a rather  extensive  overhauling  of  its  operational  proce- 
dures, The  challenge  to  every  one  of  us  is  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  and  accept  the  responsibilities  which  will  guarantee  con- 
tinued public  trust  in  our  capabilities.  If  we  believe  that  we  are 
the  most  competent  individuals  to  perform  the  task,  we  must  demon- 
strate our  willingness  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  it.  The  time  is  short. 

The  change  in  the  status  of  the  teacher  from  a passive  position 
to  an  active  one  is  the  point  where  dramatic  results  can  accrue  almost 
overnight.  An  educational  organization,  capable  of  utilizing  teacher 
talent,  must  be  created  where  none  exists  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  future  we  should  -be  able  to  say  that  not  only  does  Increased 
training  and  experience  make  a better  teacher,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  utilize  this  precious  and  scarce  human  resource  in  a different 
way  in  our  school  systems.  At  that  time,  we  will  have  com#  much 
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closer  to  maximum  instructional  effectiveness.  The  difference 
between  where  we  are , and  where  we  can  go  , can  only  be  measured 
by  our  students.  Failure  to  meet  the  challenge  is  to  send  than 
into  the  future  without  a future.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail. 
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DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING*  IS  IT  WORTH  THE  RISK? 
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Since  the  advent  of  professional  negoations,  there  has  been  a per- 
ceptible shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in  education,  bringing  the  local 
association  into  much  greater  prominence.  The  newfound  influence  of 
the  local  association  has  been  wielded  largely  to  improve  the  economic 
welfare  of  teachers.  However,  local  associations  have  recently  begun 
to  give  attention  to  negotiation  for  non-economic  matters.  These  are 
less  tangible  than  economic  welfare  but  perhaps  more  far-reaching  in 
their  impact  on  American  education.  Among  the  professional  concerns 
which  might  be  considered  in  this  new  thrust  in  negotiations  is  dif- 
ferentiated  staffing.  The  concept  (as  defined  below) has ionly  caught  the 
interest  of  educators  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  if  has  achieved  a dis 
tinct  notoriety  in  that  brief  time.  The  notoriety  grows  from  conflicting 
perceptions  It  what  the  concept  will  produce  in  practice*  it  could  be  used 
to  exploit  teachers  but  it  might  also  make  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
schools.  If  such  diverse  outcomes  are  possible,  it  is  crucial  that  teac  - 
ers  become  well  acquainted  with  the  concept  of  differentiated  staffing. 

What  Is  Differentiated  Staffing? 

Differentiated  staffing  is  an  outgrowth  and  refinement  of  team  teach- 
ing and  "the  teacher  and  his  staff"  idea,  both  of  which  propose  the  use 
of  auxiliary  personnel  in  the  schools  to  relieve  teachers  of  tbeir  non- 
teaching  tasks  and  recognize  a diversity  of  teaching  tasks,  Differenti 
staffing'  goes  a step  further  to  suggest  that  teaching  be  differentiated 
into  various  roles  and  responsibilities  (more  than  a vertical  hierarchy) 
to  allow  for  the  different  interests,  abilities,  and  ambitions  of  teachers. 

It  calls  for  differentiating  salary  in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  as  sum 
and  allows  for  both  a training  and  a career  ladder. 

Why  Differentiate  Staffing? 

Differentiated  staffing  could  provide  more  manpower  to  diversify 
and  individualize  programs,  offering  alternative  modes  .P^hcipation 
in  the  instructional  process.  It  could  encourage  varied  utilization  of 
manpower  as  an  alternative  to  the  uniform  assignments  ^ 

teachers.  It  could  enhance  teaching  as  a career  by 

for  growth  in  reaponsibility  with  commensurate  rewards.  It  . l>n 
vide  a ladder  in  teacher  education,  eliminating  the  dichotomy 

PreSEventCs  of" ^1^8 ^decade  have  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  schools 
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as  they  are.  Schools  are  having  to  reassess  the  needs  and  interests  of 
learners  in  the  context  of  an  ever  more  unpredictable  future.  For  the 
children  of  the  60' s and  beyond,  learning  in  school  is  only  a beginning. 
Today's  children  need  preparation  for  a lifetime  of  learning  and  must 
nurture  and  develop  the  desire  to  learn  and  the  skills  to  follow  through 
on  it,  A daily  fare  of  instruction  in  large  groups,  oriented  to  facts 
and  subjects,  is  hardly  conducive  to  the  development  of  these  wherewith- 
als. Yet  diversification  and  individualization  of  program  clearly  mean 
more  manpower  for  the  schools,  at  a time  when  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  already  outstrips  the  supply.  Thus  education  would  appear  to 
be  on  the  classic  horns  of  a dilemma. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  the  dilemma  is  not  so  distressing. 
The  "shortage"  of  manpower  in  education  may  be  a misnomer,  the  real 
problem  may  be  the  inefficient  use  of  manpower.  To  explain,  one  major 
reason  for  the  present  manpower  shortage  is  teacher  drop-outs.  Each 
year  30%  of  trained  graduates  fail  to  enter  the  profession  and  8%  of  ex- 
perienced professionals  leave  it.  As  a career,  teaching  lacks  bolding 
power.  Why?  As  presently  structured,  schools  offer  only  one  basic 
instructional  position  and  one  basic  salary  schedule.  Maximum  responsi- 
bility for  teachers  is  reached  too  soon,  and  the  ceiling  on  salary  is  too 
low.  Teachers  who  want  and  have  the  potential  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  must  either  seek  promotion  out  of  teaching  or  stay  under- 
employed in  teaching.  Few  schools  are  organized  to  use  the  full  potential 
of  faculty  members  under  present  staffing  patterns. 

Additionally,  schools  have  no  system  for  varied  utilization  of  man- 
power, School  staffing  is  an  all-or-nothing  proposition,  with  little 
range  of  choice.  To  teach,  a person  must  have  all  the  necessary 
skills  and  credentials  and  give  himself  full-time  to  the  job.  Educa- 
tion's reserves--certificated  personnel  who  could  work  part-time,  who 
could  re-enter  with  some  retraining--cannot  be  mustered  to  participate 
in  instruction  because  there  are  so  few  alternatives  to  full-time  teaching. 

How  Would  Differentiated  Staffing  Operate? 

Differentiated  staffing  would  provide  many  alternatives  in  teaching 
roles  and  would  also  give  the  underemployed  teacher  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  teaching.  The  "omnicapable  teacher  "--scholar, 
lecturer,  tutorer,  curriculum  planner,  lesson  planner,  technologist, 
psychologist,  diagnostician,  and  counselor--would  be  replaced  by  an 
omnicapable  team  of  specialists  and  assistants,  each  performing  dif- 
ferent tasks  in  a close  working  relationship  and  contributing  to  instruc- 
tion at  his  level  of  training  and  according  to  bis  interests. 

Precise  patterns  of  differentiated  roles  and  responsibilities  are 
not  yet  well  defined.  However,  the  following  tentative  definition  of 
differentiated  staffing  may  be  helpful: 
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Differentiated  staffing  is  a plan  for  recruitment, 
preparation,  induction,  and  continuing  education 
of  staff  personnel  for  the  schools  that  would  bring 
a much  broader  range  of  manpower  to  education 
than  is  now  available.  Such  arrangements  might 
facilitate  individual  professional  development  to 
prepare  for  increased  expertise  and  responsibility 
as  teachers,  which  would  lead  to  increased  satis- 
faction, status,  and  material  reward. 

This  definition  suggests  that  responsibilities  could  be  graduated  to 
correspond  to  distinct  phases  in  the  education  and  career  aspirations 
of  teachers  and  that  personnel  could  be  teamed  across  staffing  levels. 
Thus,  there  might  be  a level  of  staffing  to  correspond  to  the  recruitment 
phase.  Persons  at  this  level  would  be  non-certificated  and  would  per- 
form as  auxiliary  personnel  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  pro- 
fessionals, Student  teachers  and  interns--preprQfessionals--might 
constitute  another  level  of  staffing,  the  preparation  phase  of  teacher 
education.  Such  personnel  would  be  considered  and  involved  as  staff 
members  rather  than  as  adjuncts.  Teacher  training  would  be  integrated 
into  the  purposes  of  the  school,  to  result  in  better  preparation  of  teach- 
ers as  well  as  improved  instruction. 

Beginning  teachers,  returning  teachers,  and  some  part-time  teachers 
would  comprise  the  staff  in  the  induction  phase  of  teacher  education. 
Beginning  teachers  could  be  given  a gradual  induction  into  teaching 
instead  of  being  thrust  abruptly  into  full  responsibility  for  the  full 
range  of  teaching  tasks.  Returning  teachers  could  work  the  kinks  out 
gradually  and  have  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  experienced  teachers 
in  the  retraining  they  need,  A team  arrangement  would  eliminate  the 
present  barrier  to  use  of  part-time  teachers. 

The  continuing  (inservice)  phase  of  teacher  education  could  be  staffed 
by  experienced  teachers.  At  this  level  responsibilities  could  vary  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  the  latter  allowing  for  advancement.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  and  related  to  a teacher's  responsibility  for  specific  as- 
pects of  the  learning  of  a particular  group  of  children,  he  might  also  be 
responsible  for  supervision  of  auxiliary  personnel,  training  of  pre- 
professionals,  induction  of  beginning  or  returning  professionals,  or 
coordination  of  part-time  professionals.  He  might  be  in  charge  of 
curriculum  development  or  continuing  education  for  all  the  members  of 
a team.  Alternatively,  he  might  prefer  to  do  none  of  these  things  and 
merely  be  one  member  of  a teaching  team.  In  this  role,  because  of  the 
differentiation  of  responsibilities,  he  would  have  more  time  to  give 
individual  attention  to  children. 

Criticisms  of  Differentiated  Staffing 

Critics  contend  that  differentiated  staffing  could  result  in  the  ex- 
perienced and  most  able  teacher  reducing  his  contact  hours  with 
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children  and  that  It  would  therefore  reduce  the  premium  on  teaching 
planning  and  organizing  learning  situations  and  conferring  with  colleague 

Critics  also  assert  that  advocates  of  differenHai-oa 
? 10  “^blish  salary 

resulting  in  merit  pay.  Merit  pay  means  salary  differentials  ba<sed  J 

im?l“  taysfaP„Yfhrma”Cein  sit“tio”=  -*>•«  every  teacher  has  a 
similar  task  and  the  same  degree  of  responsibility.  Differentiated 

ta?«g'  °n  the  otber  hand>  would  establish  salary  differentials  ha^ed 
on  differences  in  degree  of  responsibility.  If  staling ^d^er^^l 
and  there  is  prior  agreement  on  various  degrees  of  reSponsibilUies 

Sll  n 81J Jati°n  °,£  merit  Pay  wiU  not  obtain.  Teacher  organizations 
will  need  to  be  alert  to  ensure  that  new  staffing  patterns  are  fair  and 

anv^la  f * teactiers  w*11  need  to  be  involved  in  the  development  of 

J'y Through ' 

.if?  should  participat'e  in  the 

What  Can  Teachers  Do  About  Differentiated  Staffing 

J^SS2SS"« 

the^robl^7'  aSf6ss  thf i aPProPriateness  of  differentiated  staffing  to 

cos  “fforrschoorsd.  *“  1<>Wer 

"hi  IMsr  ■£  w -•r.OT.SS';  ^ I:::-  rsr 

ferenfia^d  1 S ® fUndg  fc°  suPPort  experimental  training  for  dif- 

meat  “it  '“d"  the  Educati“  Professions  Develop. 

HMoo  » j Add^tlonaI  financial  support  is  available  under  other  WOF 

n exnertf  T S*  ^ilable  ^ Private  foundations  which  are  interested 
m experimentation  to  improve  instruction.  interested 

differ 5he.id®a  £!  still  young,  the  bulk  of  material  available  on 
differentiated  staffing  is  theoretical,  f The  best  sources  of  empirical 
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data  are  still  the  schools2  which  are  experimenting  with  differentiated 
staffing. 

Experimentation  with  a new  idea  is  risky  when  there  are  no  precedents 
on  which  to  proceed.  But  risk-taking  is  necessary  if  schools  are  to 
begin  to  meet  the  great  challenges  of  human  progress. 


National  Education  Association,  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards.  The  Teacher  and  His  Staff; 
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STAFF  DIFFERENTIATION:  ANSWER  TO  THE  MERIT  PAY 


ERIC 


Rozanne  Weissman 

Differential  staffing  of  teachers  is  not  only  a heatedlv 

°°  rrlal  l?ic  °l  debate  in  Professional  circles 
across  the  country,  but  it  is  highly  complex,  shows 

itself  m many  forms,  and  cannot  easily  be  explained, 

PreL  i P th®  Staff  °f  tbe  division  of 

Raf  ° an.d  Television  Relations  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  coordinated  by  Rozanne 

eHv^SSman  °f  ,tbat  sta^»  attempts  to  summarize  and 
f i°  the„neWer  concePts  of  differenti- 

„A  Jf  ^«Cl®  WlU  Serve  as  an  introduction  to 
A Case  for  Differentiated  Staffing"  bv  Dr  iu 

Rand  which  will  be  published  in  L Sarch 

CTA  Journal  Dr,  Rand,  mentioned  in  the  article 

f!OW;  i*  superintendent  of  Temple  City  Unified 
School  District, 

"We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident*  that  all  „ 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1776 

stndentsyare  equal^ndT^r^rkin^  no  sTruTturVl  nrortltwrAr* 

schools  *reat  students  as  a group  rather  than  as  individuals 
wtb  different  needs  and  capacities.  Teachers,  too,  are  treated  w inter- 
changeable  units  and  utilized  in  similar  ways  whatever  their  exnerience 
carper  desires,  motivations,  talents,  or  a^Uty  to  ass™  adSionl?  ‘ 

jfc  ' 

sS*. 
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responsibility,  staff  differentiation  proponents  point  out.  An  outstanding 
teacher  can  be  replaced  by  an  inexperienced  graduate  because  the  job 
of  a veteran  and  novice  teacher  differs  little  in  this  profession  with  no 
career  progression  WITHIN  the  field. 

While  it  is  generally  granted  that  ours  is  still  the  best  system  yet 
devised  for  educating  the  masses,  a new  staffing  plan-- the  differentiated 
teaching  staff--proposes  new  roles  with  greater  responsibility,  decision- 
making , and  financial  reward  for  teachers  and  it  questions  established 
practices. 

"The  need  is  to  create  an  organization  with  the  capacity  to  differen- 
tiate in  its  treatment  of  students  and  its  harnessing  of  resources  to 
provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  students,  " claims  Don  Hair,  assis- 
tant superintendent  ra  charge  of  instruction  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo. ) 
Public  Schools.  The  Kansas  City  schools  have  a differentiated  st'-cfing 
program  in  two  new  central  city  schools  and  have  received  an  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  grant  for  the  program. 

Staff  differentiation  involves  a restructuring  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion to  permit  teachers  to  make  better  use  of  their  talents,  and,  most 
importantly,  to  improve  the  learning  situation  for'  students,  according 
to  advocates.  As  any  other  new  proposal,  it  is  only  one  possible  ap- 
proach--not  a panacea  for  education's  ills--but  does  serve  in  providing 
new  avenues  for  thought,  discussion,  and  experimentation  regarding 
ways  to  deal  with  needed  changes  in  education. 

Our  school  organization  system  was  established  when  teachers  gen- 
erally completed  only  ninth  grade  and  perhaps  a year  of  normal  school. 

Teachers  today  have  years  of  college,  greater  expertise  in  dealing 
with  subjects  and  students,  and  more  qualifications  to  participate  in 
decision-making  but  are  generally  restricted  because  of  the  100-year- 
old,  unquestioned  autocratic  organizational  structure. 

"Lines  of  authority  become  blurred  when  teacher  competence  in- 
creases or  matches  the  top  hierarchy's  and  when  subordinate  position 
rests  more  upon  tradition  than  ability.  " observes  M.  John  Rand,  super- 
intendent of  the  Temple  City  (Calif.)  Unified  School  District,  which  has 
a differentiated  staffing  project,  Rand  views  teacher  militancy  as  signs 
of  unhappiness  with  roles  as  mere  decision  implementers  and  as  a 
movement  toward  professionalism,  which  is  straining  the  present  struc- 
ture, 

"The  teacher  today,  even  with  a Ph.  D,  , is  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole  who  sometimes  cannot  double  his  salary.  The  only  path  to  high 
salarit.c  is  administration  or  another  field.  We  should  reverse  this 
hierarchical  attitude,  " points  out  NEA  TEPS  officials  Roy  Edelfelt  and 
Dave  Darland,  " and  recognize  that  the  teacher  is  the  vital  key  to  the  edu- 
cational process  and  should  stay  with  the  kids," 
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Dwight  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  education 
school,  speaks  against  the  current  school  system:  "Talented  teachers 
easily  worth  $18,  000  left  teaching  long  before  reaching  $7,  500,  , , En- 
durance is  the  only  reward  criterion,  , , Merit  pay  and  other  proposals 
aimed  at  removing  symptoms  compound  waste,  ...  Good  money  follows 
bad  as  more  teachers  are  hired  to  make  up  for  inefficient  use  of  teaching 
talent  hidden  but  on  hand,  , , . " 

Allen  claims  the  system  will  collapse  under  its  inadequacies  and 
new  demands  for  better  education  and  for  education  to  accept  more  re- 
sponsibility for  society's  future.  He  notes,  "There  is  no  room  for 
comfortable  mediocrity.  The  issue  now  is  whether  change  will  be  com- 
pulsive or  rational  since  current  staff  and  salary  patterns  make  prob- 
lems difficult  to  solve,  " The  greatest  barrier  to  staff  differentiation 
is  not  physical  or  financial,  according  to  many  staff  differentiation  ex- 
perimenters, but  our  own  previous  conditioning  to  the  organizational 
structure  which  blocks  our  vision  to  perceiving  problems  and  solutions. 

Many  educators  are  talking  about  staff  differentiation,  but  few  know 
much  since  more  is  on  paper  than  in  practice,  A fully  differentiated 
staff  includes  classroom  teachers  at  different  responsibility  levels  and 
pay  (assigned  on  basis  of  training,  competence,  educational  goals,  and 
difficulty  of  task),  subject  matter  specialists,  special  service  person- 
nel, administrators,  subprofessionals  and  nonprofessionals  as  teacher 
aides,  student  teachers  and  interns.  It  should  provide  for  greater  in- 
dividualized instruction,  flexible  scheduling,  and  salaries  up  to  3-1/2 
times  the  beginning  salaries  for  some  teachers. 

Theorists  compare  teaching  to  the  medical  profession  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  the  family  doctor  did  everything.  In  staff  differentia- 
tion, the  teacher  could  be  compared  to  today's  general  practitioner,  with 
aides  working  under  him  and  learning-reading  and  interpersonal  relation- 
ship specialists  becoming  involved  with  a student  through  his  referral. 

Edelfelt,  TEPS  executive  secretary,  suggests  a one-year  internship 
with  lesser  responsibility  for  beginning  teachers,  more  extensive  evalu- 
ation before  receiving  tenure,  and  different  entry  points  to  enable  house- 
wives wanting  to  work  part-time  or  persons  accomplished  in  other  fields 
to  enter  education. 

Determining  and  scaling  differentiated  roles  and  duties  of  technicians 
and  specialists  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  staff  differentiation. 
Emphasis  can  be  placed  on:  A Master  Teacher  concept  (the  Master 
Teacher  coordinates  instruction  by  a group  of  teachers);  curriculum 
or  technology  core  structure  (teachers  classified  by  experience  and  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  location  of  new  information  to  bring  curriculum  and 
related  knowledge  into  proper  perspective  in  learning);  or  learning  func- 
tion or  service  (teachers  can  call  on  the  Master  Teacher,  other  special- 
ists, or  technical  assistants  to  work  with  students).  Teaching  can  be 
differentiated  vertically,  by  degrees  of  difficulty  of  the  teaching  task,  or 
horizontally,  based  on  different  roles  of  similar  difficulty. 
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Models  vary,  and  it  will  probably  never  be  feasible  to  promote  one 
as  "best,  " Staff  differentiation  advocates  caution  each  school  to  analyze 
its  own  problems,  purposes,  and  existing  practices  and  then  tailor  its 
staffing  pattern  to  them, 

"Change  for  fadTs  sake  is  an  unworthy  alternative,  " Don  Barbee, 

San  Francisco  State  College  education  professor,  emphasizes  in  a TEPS 
statement.  Noting  that  sometimes  educational  innovations  have  been 
adopted  in  name  but  not  in  practice,  he  stated,  "It  is  important  that  the 
basic  intent  and  characteristics  of  differentiated  staffing  be  understood 
at  the  outset  and  implemented  in  fact*  " 


Advocates  of  staff  differentiation  and  those  who  view  it  dimly  both 
agree:  Teacher  participation  in  studying  the  idea  and  putting  a program 
into  effect  is  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  for  it  to  be  workable. 

Last  year,  Montgomery  County,  Md.  , teachers  struck  over  two  major 
issues:  Desire  to  raise  the  base  pay  and  drop  a staff  differentiation  pro- 
gram proposed  from  above.  Complaints  of  lack  of  teacher  involvement 
on  the  proposal,  charges  that  this  was  a "back  door  approach  to  merit 
pay,  " and  the  attitude  "Why  should  I get  less  money  when  another  teach- 
er gets  fewer  students  and  more  preparation  time  and  money?"  were 
very  apparent  during  the  strike,  according  to  Gary  Watts,  NEA  field 
services  director. 

"Staff  differentiation  will  never  get  a fair  trial  without  teacher  in* 
volvement,  " he  emphasizes,  "because  teacher  feedback  at  this  point 
mainly  concerns  the  process-- the  fact  that  ’aborted1  programs  of  staff 
differentiation  are  being  imposed  from  above.  Local  associations  should 
work  on  problems  of  specific  schools  and  districts.  In  many  places, 
they  may  conclude  that  the  existing  system  is  best  or  that  staff  differentia- 
tion, for  many  reasons,  may  be  unworkable  there.  " 

In  a new  element  of  cooperation  between  a state  association,  its  cur- 
riculum instruction  committee,  a local  association,  school  staff,  and 
management  of  a school  district,  the  California  Teachers  Association 
originated  a project  at  Fountain  Valley’s  Bushard  School  to  analyze 
what  situations  arise  and  how  a staff  reacts  when  they  assume  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  for  involvement  in  decision-making.  Questions 
expected  to  be  answered:  What,  if  any,  staff  differentiation  will  evolve 
from  within  the  staff?  How  will  the  role  of  the  building  principal  change? 
What  would  be  the  first  priority?  How  would  they  measure  effect  of  their 
decisions  upon  learners? 

Fat  Clark,  a Fountain  Valley  coordinating  teacher  and  member  of 
CTA's  Commission  on  Educational  Policy,  first  taught  in  a good  tradi- 
tional school  which  "was  structured,  teacher- centered,  used  textbooks 
as  a Bible,  and  had  grade  level  standards*  " She  believes  Fountain 
Valley’s  program  is  "child- centered,  meets  individual  student  and  teach- 
er strengths  and  weaknesses,  has  a non-graded  instructional  program 


(a  third  grader  can  be  on  seventh  grade  math  level),  and  uses  texts  as 
resources  rather  than  gospel  while  employing  a multi- text,  multi-media 
{film,  tape,  records)  approach,  " 

'^■rs'  Clark  emphasizes,  "If  we're  in  teaching  because  we  care  about 
kids,  our  concern  about  any  new  program  should  be:  Is  it  better  for  kids? 
If  so,  it  should  be  tried.  Staff  differentiation  is  the  same  as  recognizing 
physical  differences  among  youngsters.  Instead  of  asking:  'Is  this  child 
ready  for  this  school?  we  should  ask  whether  the  school  is  ready  for  that 
child,  ’ Otherwise,  it  is  like  trying  to  make  the  wrong  shoe  fit  a foot 
rather  than  logically  measuring  the  foot  first  and  then  fitting  the  shoe  to 
it.  It  requires  careful  prescriptive  teaching  with  the  staff  cooperatively 
diagnosing  each  child's  needs.  The  instructional  program  is  then  tailored 
for  that  student.  It  often  involves  more  work  for  the  teacher  but  is 
worth  it,  " 

New  programs  at  Fountain  Valley  begin  at  the  "grassroots  level" 
with  teachers  and  involve  the  staff  throughout.  Mrs,  Clark  suggests 
that  districts  trying  to  set  up  a staff  differentiation  program  do  so  on 
a small  scale  trailored  to  suit  their  particular  needs. 

The  coordinating  teacher,  who  must  be  proficient  in  learning  theory 
and  interpersonal  relations  for  work  with  both  students  and  teachers, 
has  no  direct  class  but  is  assigned  to  a learning  c#nter--a  resource  and 
teaching  center  with  classes  clustered  around.  Three  coordinating  teach- 
ers in  each  school  get  10  Der  cent  above  the  base,  while  the  learning 
analyst,  a psychologist  in  the  center,  gets  15  per  cent  more.  The  dis- 

teacher  aides  and  assistants  and  has  1,400  parent  volunteers-- 
a $19,  000  tax  saving  for  the  community. 

The  differentiated  salary  schedule  is  expected  to  be  a major  object- 
ion  to  differentiated  staffing  plans.  Differentiated  salaries  for  teachers-- 
by  whatever  name — have  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  and  longrun- 
mng  debates  in  education.  After  working  hard  for  equitable  salary  treat- 
ment, many  teachers  view  the  new  staffing  proposals  as  a destruction 
of  the  single  salary  concept,  allocation  of  good  salaries  to  a favored  few, 
creation  of  super  classes  of  teachers,  and  rewards  for  teaching  less. 

Many  see  them  as  a disguise  for  merit  pay  which  created  serious  morale 
problems  and  charges  of  discrimination  and  preferential  treatment 
through  the  years. 

Under  merit  pay,  however,  added  pay  is  for  merit,  judgments,  not 
for  added  responsibility.  Under  staff  differentiation,  teachers  perform 
differentiated  roles.  Remuneration  is  related  to  the  roles,  with  those 
having  greater  responsibility  receiving  more  money.  Teachers  should 
be  more  likely  to  accept  the  fact  that  a fellow  teacher  gets  a salary  in- 
crease knowing  that  additional  responsibility  goes  with  the  raise,  staff 
differentiation  advocates  believe.  While  we  profess  that  advanced  train- 
ing and  experience  on  the  job  makes  a better  teacher,  we  do  not  utilize 
it  in  schools  by  differentiating  teacher  responsibilities. 
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The  merit  pay  debate- -primarily  because  of  its  high  mortality  rate 
and  long  list  of  failures  --has  died  down  in  recent  years.  Now  educators 
are  asking  a more  relevant  question:  Can  a school  system  justify  rewards 
for  "superior''  teachers  without  considering  how  it  may  use  their  talents 
more  effectively?  Now  there  is  a strong  need  for  school  systems  to 
study  and  evaluate  new  patterns  of  staff  utilization  for  their  effects  on 
children,  the  learning  process,  and  their  ability  to  secure  and  develop 
the  teachers  it  needs, 

"Eliminate  the  pay  factor  and  hierarchy  of  teachers,  " suggests  fehe 
NEA  field  services  director,  "Different  horizontal  career  tracks  can  be 
set  up  for  teachers,  and  they  can  advance  on  those.  Staff  differentiation 
has  been  criticized  as  a way  to  pay  some  teachers  excellent  salaries  by 
keeping  three-fourths  of  the  staff  below  $10,  000,  All  teachers  should  be 
paid  more  so  that  they  can  afford  to  stay  in  teaching  rather  than  creating 
a hierarchy  of  teachers  at  different  pay  levels.  Today,  even  the  worst 
teacher  is  not  overpaid!  Again,  the  hierarchy  is  still  backwards.  The 
most  outstanding  teacher,  rather  than  teaching  less,  should  spend  more 
time  in  the  classroom,  M 

Temple  City  did  a five-year  follow-up  study  of  graduates  and  dis- 
covered it  had  an  "outmoded  curriculum  and  did  not  do  an  adequate  job 
of  preparing  students  for  citizenship,  life,  or  use  of  leisure  time,  " 

Two  years  ago,  they  assessed  the  needs  of  students,  teachers  and  society. 
The  current  project,  put  into  effect  in  one  intermediate  school,  Oak 
Avenue,  in  September,  is  based  on  an  efficiency  study  in  time  and  staff 
utilization  developed  by  teachers. 

The  four-level  teacher  hierarchy  has  all  teachers  functioning  as 
classroom  teachers  but  not  for  the  entire  day.  The  beginning  Associate 
Teacher  ($6-$8,  000)  has  a ligher  load.  The  Staff  Teacher  (BA  plus 
one  year  , $8-$10,  000)  carries  a full  teaching  load  minus  professional 
tasks  and  probably  has  tenure.  Under  a year-long  contract,  the  Senior 
Teacher  is  an  expert  in  a subject  or  skill  area,  has  an  M.  A.  and  earns 
$1  2-$14,  000,  The  Master  Teacher  (a  curriculum  or  research  associate) 
is  a scholar  and  research  specialist  who  can  apply  relevant  research  to 
classroom  practice  and  earn  $14-$18,  000  for  12  months.  For  teachers 
working  less  than  a full  year,  additional  time  on  the  job  could  involve 
teaching,  curriculum,  research,  study  at  a university,  travel,  or  re- 
lated work  experience.  Flexible  scheduling  to  allow  teachers  to  work 
together  during  the  school  day  and  to  allow  for  small  group  and  individual- 
ized instruction  is  essential  to  the  program. 

Teachers  are  involved  in  decision-making  through  an  academic  senate 
because  they  would  be  best  informed  and  most  responsible  for  implementa- 
tion of  decisions.  The  two  top  levels  (no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
staff)  would  not  have  tenure  and  would  be  evaluated  by  teachers  who  re- 
ceive their  services,  A school  manager  would  handle  business  functions 
to  relieve  the  principal  for  instructional  program  tasks.  Objections  to 
differential  staffing  in  some  places  are  expected  to  be  strong  from  ad- 
ministrators who  do  not  want  to  share  decision-making  power,  although 
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Temple  City  reports  good  administrative  acceptance  of  the  program, 

f ^taff  dlffere«tiation  alone,  even  if  successful,  will  change  only  Dart 
of  the  system.  More  productive  use  of  time,  space,  environment  and 
resources  is  essential.  Teachers  will  also  have  to  assume  regulation  of 
the  Professlon  through  evaluation  of  colleagues,  a privilege  highly  pr1Zed 

T^M,Uar1ed  °ther  Professions,  Advancement  beyond^t LF 

T^  cher  level  should  depend  upon  evaluation  by  colleagues  who  would 
then  continue  to  evaluate  services  received  by  the  Master  Teachers 

and  pr0fess'u”ial-aut/0n0my’  leglslation  and  policies  protecting  rights 
and  responsibilities  (reciprocity  of  certification  and  retirement  prac- 

ices  among  states)  and  dealing  with  poor  performance  are  needed  To 
change  the  organization  of  the  schools,  a reorganization  of  Ser  edu- 
cation  would  also  be  needed.  e eau 

There  are  many  sides  to  all  new  proposals.  Some  advantages  cited* 
lim^eTn68  fauto.matlc  Pr°naotion-  provides  for  teachers  who  want  only 
thTouth^  l6SS10I?al  resPor,sibiiity;  encourages  young  talent  to  grow 
through  higher  salary  aims  and  different  roles-  provides  flexibility  and 
better  use  of  teacher  time  and  talent,  school  ficUiHes  and  other  re- 
sources;  recognizes  competence  and  relates  it  to  responsibility  and 
salary;  provides  adequate  salary  to  reduce  the  teacher  dropout  problem; 
allows  for  more  individualized  instruction;  provides  greater  job  satis-  ' 
faction  for  teachers  who  put  talents  to  use;  provides  career  pattern  and 

fr^nine  p/°vides  for  learninS  to  teach  on  the  job;  allows 

training  of  some  of  the  staff  rather  than  retraining  entire  staff  when 

change  is  desired;  provides  organization  for  more  effective  link  with 

nUrbfu  °f  thSSe  6dvantaSes  are  realized  by  some  school 
systems  through  other  programs* 

Possible  problems  cited:  Undesirable  hierarchical  status  distinc- 
uons  if  position  and  titles  are  overemphasized  and  openness  not  main- 
tained, greater  personality  conflicts  with  new  roles  and  patterns  of 

teicherrSOdne  *elatio“shiPS,  resistance  by  some  administrators  and 
ktamtCIS1°n  making  opportunities  becoming  limited  for  those  on 
the  bottom  because  of  bureaucratic  expansion,  teachers  becoming  more 
remote  from  students  if  they  rely  too  heavily  on  auxiliary  personnel  too 
on^ti A™? ?S1\°n  supervisor-teacher  relationships  and  roles  and  not 
n student-teacher  relationship,  extensive  differentiation  restricting 
perspective  and  inhibiting  individual  initiative  if  role  definitions  become 

andrdef0nai  ?trai.fcJa.ckets*  assumes  that  competence  can  be  recognized 
and  defmed  in  this  instance-- over  compensation  in  the  lower  ranks  during 
the  transition  period  and  inclusion  of  a "grandfather"  clause  would  be 
necessary* 

Any  major  undertaking  and  change  is  bound  to  run  into  problems. 

As  Don  Hair  remarks,  "The  Kansas  City  project  may  fail,  but  we  can 
alwaya  return  to  what  was,  if  necessary.  Not  to  have  explored  what 
should  be,  though,  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  we  are  to  consider 
ourselves  professionals.  » Although  advocates  maintain  that  staff  dif- 
ferentiation can  meet  many  of  the  objections  teachers  have  to  merit  pay 
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while  also  serving  to  recognize  outstanding  teachers  both  financially  and 
through  greater  use  of  talents  and  increased  responsibility,  only  time 
and  experimentation  will  tell. 

It  is  premature  to  judge  the  scattered  differentiation  projects  now  in 
operation.  But,  as  Roy  Edelfelt  philosophizes:  !,To  dream  a possible 
dream  is  no  small  task.  To  make  dreams  a reality  is  a monumental 
one,  ff 
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Source?  Today's  Education  - NEA  Journal,  March,  1969.  Reprinted 
with  permission  from  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

Fenwick  English 


As  many  pioneering  school  districts  around  the  country  are  trying 
differentiated  staffing,  a variety  of  approaches  to  differentiation  have 
developed.  The  models  vary  according  to  basic  staff  structure  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  different  schools  and  districts.  My  answers  to  the 
questions  below  are  a reflection  of  the  philosophical  position  of  one 
district,  the  Temple  City  (California)  Unified  School  District,  and  its 
teachers;  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  professional  consensus. 

The  Temple  City  plan,  the  result  of  an  1 8-month  study  by  the  staff 
and  administration  financed  by  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation, 
went  into  effect  at  two  Temple  City  schools  last  year. 

What  does  differentiated  staffing  mean?  Is  there  one  definition? 

To  differentiate  a teaching  staff  means  to  separate  by  different  roles. 
There  is  no  set  definition  of  a differentiated  staff,  since  at  this  time 
many  models,  with  a variety  of  bases,  are  being  proposed,  developed, 
and  tried. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  differentiated  staffing? 

The  basic  purpose  of  differentiated  staffing  is  to  provide  a more 
individualized  program.  Differentiated  staffing  makes  it  possible  to 
make  maximum  use  of  teacher  talent.  Although  all  teachers  are  not 
equal,  the  tendency  has  been  to  pretend  that  they  are--to  say,  nA 
teacher  is  a teacher,  ” Organizationally,  this  has  led  to  inefficiency 
in  using  human  resources.  Differentiated  staffing  corrects  this  by 
assigning  teachers  on  the  basis  of  matching  their  various  combinations 
and  degrees  of  talent  to  children’s  needs. 

Differentiated  staffing  serves  a further  purpose  by  creating  an  or- 
ganizational incentive  system  that  makes  teaching  a career  and  permits 
teachers  to  advance  as  teachers  rather  than  having  to  move  out  of  teach- 
ing into  administration  in  order  to  progress. 

What  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  a plan  for  a differentiated  staff? 

These  may  vary  for  different  models.  The  Temple  City  plan  is 
based  on  the  following  principles: 
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1,  Differentiated  staffing  is  a means  of  producing  more  relevant 
student  learning, 

2,  Teaching  must  be  the  primary  function  of  all  teachers, 

3,  Teachers  must  become  formal  professional  partners  with 
administrators  in  the  decision-making  process, 

4,  Teachers  must  be  relieved  of  many  nonprofessional  functions 
now  required  of  them. 

5,  Teachers  must  perform  the  self-disciplinging  or  regulating 
activities  of  their  own  profession. 

6,  Organizational  flexibility  must  be  created  through  the  use  of 
flexible  scheduling. 

7,  New  kinds  of  teacher  in-  service  and  preservice  programs  need 
to  be  developed  to  prepare  teachers  to  be  able  to  function  in  different 
roles. 

8#  The  advanced  positions  in  the  teacher  hierarchy  are  service 
rather  than  supervisory  positions. 

9S  Some  teachers  should  earn  more  than  school  administrators. 

Can  roles  be  differentiated?  Vertically?  Horizontally? 

Teaching  roles  can  be  differentiated  just  as  other  professional  roles 
can  be.  Teachers  are  already  familiar  with  a number  of  means  of  dif- 
ferentiation, Most  of  these  bring  about  vertical  differentiations  using 
additional  responsibilities  as  the  basis  for  upgrading  assignments. 

This  kind  of  differentiation  may  be  in  the  form  of  extended  contractual 
periods  or  of  extra  pay  for  such  services  as  developing  curriculums, 
acting  as  leader  of  a teaching  team,  or  performing  a special  function, 
like  coaching  football  or  directing  the  band. 

How  will  levels  of  competence  and  responsibility  be  determined? 

The  first  step  is  to  develop  a set  of  generic  models  that  separate 
teacher  roles.  These  models  can  then  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  indiv- 
idual schools  by  the  teachers,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  what  services 
are  relevant  to  their  problems.  If  the  advanced  roles  are  being  created 
in  order  to  help  classroom  teachers  upgrade  their  teaching,  the  teachers 
should  be  the  ones  to  say  what  help  they  need. 

Who  will  evaluate  the  various  levels  of  competence? 

Evaluation  is  a professional  responsibility  and  should  be  practiced 
by  the  professional  teacher.  Competence  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  staff  receives  the  services  it  has  determined  it 
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needs , 


Sovrie  f-iue s Lion  whether  good  teacher  rf*lr')Hnnc^i,nr  , 

when  teachers  evaluate  each  other.  The  Temple  City  plan,  howevlp1 

assumes  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  as  competent,  ma  ureTdults 
to  engage  in  appraisal  of  each  other.  attults, 

Will  differentiated  staffing  help  teachers  to  do  a better  job? 

. , T,ef/  ££  teachers  have  defined  the  help  they  need  to  do  a better  ioh 

and  if  they  are  actually  involved  in  the  selection  evaluation  a J t-  ' 

eentrate  on  the  instructional  program. 


Will 


ifc  merely  introduce  a new  administrative  level? 


Not  if  teaching  remains  the  prime  function  and  if  all  personnel  have 
reguiar  teaching  responsibilities.  A differentiated  sEafMn  which  dif- 

itm^*iatl0n  If  based  on  additional  responsibilities  cannot  very  well  be 
superimposed  upon  the  traditional  school  structure  where  teachers  are 
^th  children  all  day  long.  Some  type  of  flexible  scheduling  ^ allow 
all  teachers  to  have  regular  teaching  duties  and  will  permif  t^se  witl 
additional  responsibilities  to  meet  with  more  children  than  at  the  pres- 
en,  im®*  i this  way,  the  talents  of  teachers  are  expanded  rather  than 
ren/Ced  ^ advanCe*  Teachers  are  not  promoted  away  from  child- 


Where  is  it  being  tried?  What  models  exist? 

^rototyPes  of  differentiated  staffing  have  existed  for  some  time 
Most  early  models  have  used  additional  duties  as  the  method  of  senara 
ting  teacher  roles  beyond  the  staff  level.  The  models  being  developed  " 

to  staff  riiffpy^  As  ^he  Profession  gives  more  attention  and  thought 

far-reaCM"g  Md  P"hapS  creative  module 

leveTleaTmW  to- T pr°P°sed  bY  Bernard  McKenna  utilizes  a five- 
level  learning- task:  hierarchy,  and  identifies  the  teacher  technologist 

mUrtear„t  ti”  h8e  Le"'r  of  area,  of  knowledge  conaidered" 

important  by  the  general  population);  the  identifier  of  talents-  the  de- 

haiiorrdeve*opment!nd  ^ faCilUat0r  o£  a‘,itude  and  i-terperimnal  be. 

In  another  proposal,  a daring  and  provocative  one,  James  Hall 
conceives  of  a differentiated  staff  as  aPn  exemplar  of  e’th»™alanc“  and 
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harmony  for  students  to  emulate. 


Dwight  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  has  proposed  a model  in  which  the  teaching  staff  is 
divided  into  four  levels  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  one  in  which  sc- pa- 
rate  schools  would  be  organized  vertically  around  a subject  or  discipline. 
Students  would  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  school 
day  for  various  types  of  in-depth  learning  experiences.  Teaching  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  delineated  for  each  discipline  within  each  school. 

How  can  models  for  differentiated  staffing  be  evaluated? 

Differentiated  staffing  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a means  of  im- 
proving learning,  so  the  best  way  to  evaluate  a model  is  through  the 
development  of  curriculums  that  can  be  measured  in  student  outcomes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  because  schools  cannot  wait  until  this  task  is  finished 
(if  it  could  ever  be  considered  finished),  alternative  models  can  be 
compared  with  each  other.  It  can  be  assumed  that  any  model  that  allows 
teacher  talents  and  time  to  be  used  more  effectively  enhances  learning, 
since  the  teacher  is  the  key  facilitator  of  the  learning  process. 

What  are  the  colleges  doing  about  preparing  teachers  for  differen- 
tiated staffing? 

Few  teacher  prepatory  institutions  are  graduating  candidates  who 
understand  how  to  teach  in  a flexible  school  requiring  team  teaching, 
how  to  use  auxiliary . per  sonnel  effectively  and  delegate  responsibilities 
to  them,  and  how  to  engage  in  colleague  evaluation  or  organizational 
decision  making.  Most  colleges  are  still  producing  graduates  who  can 
function  only  in  the  traditional  organizational  patterns. 

New  training  programs  need  to  be  initiated  not  only  for  teachers, 
but  for  school  administrators  as  well.  Differentiated  staffing  implies 
decentralized  decision  making;  it  removes  the  administrator  from  many 
unilateral  decision-making  situations  and  places  him  in  a group- centered 
collegial  environment.  Traditional  schools  of  administration  with  their 
accent  on  conventional  organizational  theory,  which  considers  authority 
as  the  central  criterion  of  controlling  and  motivating  people,  must  retool 
with  a more  modern  theory  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  teach- 
ers to  be  formally  included  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  to  be 
considered  as  mature,  competent  professionals. 
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Source*  Today's  Education 
'?ifch  permission  from  the  TJ 
and  Professional  Standards, 


J^TEA  Journal,  March  iqao 

Trr  | _L  170^,  Reprinted 


enhancing  teaching  as  a career 

Ronald  G*  Corwin 

gani^eSttt  tpfd'f  %$££%?  ?»«  fl-W  «y.  to  0,- 

lam  is  a structural  lag  i/our  schoo®  4/ttm  ^Th?"'  tha  Pr°b‘ 

creating  more  differentia ^ * * _ The  current  interest  in 

can  be  flawed  a*?^^ Wk  ^ **“» 

year's  havV eC°”om7,  <^bers  over  tbs 

remarkable  variety  of  new  functions""  TndThev  ha esponsibUities  for  a 
functions  without  the  benefit  of  a d^,=V  * Il  7 have  Perfortned  these 

the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  iystim.1”6^8  that  WOUld  have  given  them 

par e^inc'r ^asTng^nurt^e^s 'of^cid ldr erT f ^ r^S"  ^ •**“««•  «°  P«- 
our  inner-  city  « ”hSS?r—  f tu8*  fc°  the  deteri°ration  of 

struction  is  impossible  as  W af  J*  l t**  true  individ^lized  in- 
a multitide  of  tasks  and  responsibilities.*^3  ^ t0  C°pe’  luiaided»  with 

for  the* new*  di  ^si  on  "of  la  bo  6 ^ d e ve  * f, ” fc  s are  largely  responsible 

M fc-tv- 

ssroi 

Sooi:  ‘oV^iutu^.  rcL°  'bdra- 

^smen' and  ™ny 

other 

i-oSUaa<:Cand*"gly'  thaT  enc°ura8ed  grater  ,peciafisl£™  "f^rk  t<!aCh' 

carrying  broad’auVho"^  fo?™  cUhp.e«Cs1i1fnd0rh^mad  °"  '“,Cli°n  *nd 
fulfill  given  responsibilities.  ‘ e means  “cessary  to 

t e a e r «dt  h at'have8  d^flt  c t e d"  h eitff r om"t  h e a im,,OSed  man7  duties  on 
tions.  Bifferentiated  .t^X ^ople 
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in  other  positions  and,  hence,  provides  a means  of  separating  out 
bureaucratic  duties. 

Finally,  technology  is  revolutionizing  the  self-contained  classroom. 
This  time  the  process  is  not  only  creating  additional  roles,  but  is  pro- 
viding the  means  by  which  teachers  can  escape  traditional  roles  and 
begin  to  specialize. 

Of  course,  greater  differentiation  and  specialization  will  undoubtedly 
aggravate  other  problems,  such  as  the  problems  of  overlapping  author- 
ity lines,  competition  among  teachers,  sharing  authority  over  students, 
and  coordinating  and  evaluating  independent  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals who  will  have  to  cooperate  closely.  Furthermore,  as  new  ad- 
ministrative hierarchies  evolve  in  response  to  these  problems,  the 
most  specialized  personnel  may  find  themselves  assuming  more  admin- 
istrative duties  and  becoming  increasingly  removed  from  their  student 
clientele.  At  least,  however,  such  hierarchies  may  be  controlled  by 
teachers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  children  will  be  less  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  a particular  teacher.  Also,  specialization  is  likely  to  have 
welcome  returns  for  the  quality  of  teaching  in  general,  and  in  particular 
it  may  help  to  increase  the  sense  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  teachers 
who  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession. 

Until  now  teachers  have  adamantly  rejected  anything  that  might  in- 
crease status  distinctions  among  themselves.  Their  attitude  has  prob- 
ably resulted,  at  least  in  part,  from  a determination  to  maintain  their 
cohesiveness  in  the  face  of  administrative  threats.  But  differentiated 
work  roles  can  be  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  provide  meaningful 
career  ladders  for  teachers,  which  should  result  in  more  equitable 
rewards  for  those  most  committed  to  their  work. 

Career  ladders  may  increase  internal  competition  among  teachers 
within  a particular  school,  but  they  would  circumvent  the  "dead  end" 
quality  of  teaching  as  it  is  presently  constituted,  which  seems  to  have 
prompted  many  teachers  to  leave  the  classroom.  In  addition  to  increas- 
ing commitment  to  teaching  in  general,  career  ladders  could  be  used 
to  increase  commitment  to  specific  fields  within  teaching.  It  soon  will 
be  possible  to  use  promotion  as  a reward  for  teachers  who  have  been 
effective  in  dealing  with  certain  types  of  problems--  working  with  dis- 
advantaged children,  for  example-- without  requiring  them  to  forsake 
their  area  of  specialization.  It  is  this  characteristic,  more  than  any 
other,  that  could  transform  teaching  from  a job  into  a career. 
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Source:  Today's  Education  - NEA  Journal,  March  1969  R enri tiKpH 
^ufch  perrSTsHon  Irom  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 

and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association, 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

Edward  W. 


Beaubier 


Four  key  concepts  that  have  become  apparent  during  the  past  three 
y«r=  are  bas.c  to  the  differential  staffing  patterns  nowin  use  tn  the 
Fountain  Valley  School  District, 

oh.  )b  13  ®sseiitial  to  establish  clear-cut,  measurable  learning 

objectives  for  the  youngsters  to  be  served  by  the  plan.  These  obiec? 
t.aves  make  up  the  criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  a PL  for  reorgani, 

^aSeC?nd’  and  of  g.reatimPOrtance,  the  honest  involvement  of  teach- 
ers in  decision  making  is  crucial  to  the  development  of  any  program 

ofTh^TPh  !?,C*  "?e  T°le  of  the  teacher  need  the  invofvemenT' 
of  that  teacher  in  the  decision-making  process* 

Third  if  wise  decisions  are  to  be  made  with  regard  to  teaching  and 
mi  r?ing’  th*  Staff  that  works  directly  with  the  youngsters  to  be  served 

usuailTthe  Th-6  SCl!001  mUSt  haVe  much  more  autonomy  than  is 

staffing  b%  thl  mnhbliB  auto«°1m>r.nece33arily  involves  decentralized 
i g*  . sch°°l  psychologist,  for  example,  is  to  be  trulv  in- 

volved  with  the  learning  program,  he  must  be  made  an  integral  Dart  of 
the  teaching  staff  that  carries  this  responsibility.  S part  of 

in  Fourth>  if  teachers  are  to  be  effective  decision  makers,  they  need 
-service  education  m group  dynamics  and  human  relations  skills. 

becomesratctaL°'Srai"!,VaUey  pl.?n  f°r  sta«  di«”^tiatIon,  ehe  school 
oecomes  a stage  for  learning  and  an  operational  center  for  the  teachers' 

supporting  staff.  The  12  schools  in  Fountain  Valley  have  reorganized 
lhhe  "s!  °f  SPace  50  th*f  ^ery  six  or  eight  classrooms  are  clustered 
nosHc  maTeri^°m,lCaJled-a  learninS  center*  This  room  houses  diag- 
science  centerfiS'ieh  r°mC  t6fching  device*»  tape  banks,  test  banks, 
material* V \ f!'  reference  and  ■tudy  areas,  and  resource 

JS ft! uif*-  EaCh  T chooXThas  a primary  (K-3),  middle  (3-5),  and  upper 
(S-8)  learning  center.  Learning  centers  are  so  organized  that  several 

teach*  ^ COnducted  simultaneously  by  different  members  of  the 


In  the  Fountain  Valley  plan, 
forms  a defined  role. 


each  person  on  the  teaching  staff  per- 


The  coordinating  teacher  is  a carefully  selected  expert 


in  curricu- 
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lum,  has  in-depth  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development,  and  an 
understanding  of  human  relations  skills.  The  coordinating  teacher  does 
not  have  students  assigned  directly  to  him.  His  primary  task  is  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  six  or  eight  classroom  teachers  in  the  teaching 
team. 

The  coordinating  teacher  is  involved  with  learner  diagnosis,  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  learning  materials,  and  cooperative  student  evalua- 
tion, His  activities  may  take  place  within  an  individual  classroom  or 
in  the  learning  center.  The  majority  of  the  coordinating  teacher's  time 
is  spent  in  direct  or  indirect  instruction  with  individuals  or  small  or 
large  groups  of  pupils.  The  type  of  instruction  a pupil  receives  is  based 
on  a diagnosis  that  involves  the  professional  judgments  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  coordinating  teacher,  and  the  other  members  of  the  teach- 
ing team. 

The  services  provided  by  the  coordinating  teacher  require  that  hs 
be  available  for  daily  conferences  with  class  room  teachers  to  assist 
them  with  questions  and  problems  concerning  the  diagnosis,  prescrip- 
tion, and  evaluation  for  each  child.  These  conferences  are  held  during 
recess,  noon  breaks,  and  before  or  after  school.  In  addition,  many 
schedules  have  been  adjusted  so  that  youngsters  are  dismissed  at  noon 
one  day  per  week  to  provide  a large  block  of  planning  time  for  the 
teaching  team. 

A committee  composed  of  both  teachers  and  administrators  selects 
the  coordinating  teachers  on  the  basis  of  in-  depth  classroom  visitations, 
oral  interviews,  and  recommendations  from  supervisors. 

Because  the  coordinating  teacher  operates  in  a staff  relationship 
with  other  members  of  the  teaching  team,  peer  relationships  are  cru- 
cial. Both  verbal  and  written  communicative  skills  are  important  if 
an  effective  teaching- planning  program  is  to  operate. 

The  learning  analyst,  a psychologist  with  a psychometric  or  counsel- 
ing background,  works  with  the  classroom  teacher,  coordinating  teacher 
principal,  and  other  special  teachers.  His  primary  responsibilities 
are  to: 

Conduct  testing,  placement,  and  referrals  (if  necessary)  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded,  educationally  handicapped,  and  academical- 
ly talented 

Conduct  research  and  develop  ideas  for  curriculum  design  based 
upon  learning  theory 

Field  test  materials  and  evaluation  instruments  in  the  classroom 

and  learning  center  . 

Conduct  in-service  education  for  the  total  team  regarding  the  cog- 
nitive, affective,  and  psychomotor  problems  of  children  who  have 

learning  difficulties  . 

Obtain  and  disseminate  information  regarding  work  done  in  the 

schools. 
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Each  learning  center  and  its  teaching  team  is  staffed  with  a teacher 
aide  who  works  closely  with  the  team  to  assist  teachers  in  a non~ 
instructional  capacity.  His  function  is  to  "free  teachers  to  teach,  ,! 

This  paid  nonprofessional  is  responsible  to  the  coordinating  teacher, 
and  all  requests  for  his  services  are  channeled  through  this  team  leader. 

Another  means  of  freeing  the  teacher  to  teach  at  Fountain  Valley  is 
having  teacher  assistants  from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
work  in  noninstructional  areas,  (They  also  complete  student  teaching 
requirements  during  a 12-month  program,)  "Work-  study”  college 
students  and  nwork- experience*1  high  school  students  also  give  nonin- 
structional assistance  to  the  teaching  team. 

Additional  assistance  comes  through  a community  action  program, 
in  which  over  a thousand  parent  aides  work  as  volunteers*  in  service 
capacities  once  a week  for  four  hours.  Some  fill  requests  from  the 
individual  school  learning  centers  and  classroom  teachers  by  making 
visual  materials,  teaching  devices,  and  instructional  media.  Some 
assist  in  the  central  library  with  such  tasks  as  shelving  books,  filing 
catalog  cards,  checking  books  out,  and  circulating  requested  books  to 
the  learning  centers.  Others  serve  as  health,  welfare,  and  safety  aides 
to  assist  the  coordinator  of  health  services  with  hearing  tests  and  with 
immunization  and  safety  programs. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  children,  the  teachers 
in  the  learning  centers  require  a centralized  storehouse  of  ideas,  mat- 
erials, equipment,  and  personnel.  In  Fountain  Valley,  the  Curriculum 
Materials  Center  serves  as  such  a storehouse  and  also  provides  a lab- 
oratory where  teachers  can  work  with  a staff  of  technicians  and  coordi- 
nation. 

The  Center  provides  for  in-service  programs  directed  by  the  local 
school  district  and  universities,  and  for  library  services,  ,fidearr  book- 
lets, and  such  audio- visual  teaching  aids  as  study  prints,  films  and 
filmstrips,  transparencies,  tapes,  and  records. 

Our  ultimate  goal  in  Fountain  Valley  is  to  fashion  a system  that 
will  provide  for  its  own  continuous  renewal.  The  educational  team 
must  not  only  deal  with  the  process  of  change  but,  in  addition,  must 
answer  the  question  of  "change  for  what?"  Our  participation  in  the 
National  Education  Association's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Instruction 
will  help  to  bring  about  further  constructive  rethinking  of  our  program, 
curriculum  development,  staff  training,  analysis  of  data,  and  strategies 
for  change. 

Progress  has  to  do  with  resixlts- -motives  and  intentions  are  the 
business  of  abstract  thought. 
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EXPERIENCES  WITH  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 


Donald  Hair 


O 
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In  September  1968,  a differentiated  staffing  plan  was  implemented 
in  two  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Mis  souri-- Although  this  two-year  ex- 
perimental program  will  undoubtedly  require  considerable  modification, 
it  does  initiate  a pattern  of  staffing  that  attempts  to  give  teachers  the 
chance  to  advance  in  status  and  salary  and  yet  remain  m teaching. 


To  establish  this  program,  we  examined  the  kinds  of  tasks  to  be 
performed  in  the  operation  of  an  elementary  school  or  a junior  high 
school.  The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  different  job  categories 
by  grouping  these  tasks.  In  defining  job  classifications,  we  were  care, 
ful  to  consider  items  such  as  the  following. 


Instructional  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  a particular  job  category 
Responsibility  for  coordinating  a level  or  an  area 

Responsibility  for  prescribing  materials  and  techniques  of  instruc- 


tion 


t 

Special  competencies  required 
Responsibility  for  preparation  of  materials 
Opportunity  for  creativity 

Length  of  the  work  day  and/or  work  year 


We  arrived  at  the  following  job  classifications:  coordinating  mstruc 
tor,  senior  instructor,  instructor,  associate  instructor,  intern  st  fc 
teacher,  paraprofessional,  clerk.  Certificated  personnel  fill  all  of  the 

instructor  categories. 


To  use  the  elementary  school  as  an  example,  the  following  distribu 
tion  of  personnel  has  been  provided:  3 coordinating  instructors  7 m 
instructors,  18  instructors,  4 associate  instructors,  4 interns,  8 stud 
teachers,  8 paraprofessionals,  and  3 clerks. 


All  four  instructor  classifications  are  involved  in  the  instructional 
process.  The  descriptions  that  follow  are  con^^erahly^bbreviate^. 


but* they* do~ indicate  s*ome  of  the  ways  in  which  the  classifications  are 
differentiated. 


inv'/sH^  pla"S  evaluati°n  °£ 
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his  segment  of  the  instructional  program-  olav-Q  at,-  i • , 

opment  and  implementation  of  in- service 'education  activities.  <'*Ve1’ 

°che7u‘rHFE^SI^^r  1”  as  a teair'  leader:  is  responsib  3 for 

subject  fifld  or  a v^ievel®"!  ®e  activit|esi  leadership  in  a 

j uciu  or  a grade  level,  diagnoses  and  Prescribes  j , 

pupils;  supervises  training  of  student  teachers,  S of 

driS 

and  development  activities.  g P °f  puPlls  in  enrichment 

T he  as sociate  instructor  teacher  d . ..  - _ . - * 

as  assi8 by  the  senior  instructor ; partici^’es^  (-hlDateSiin  teaching 
of  plans  and  schedules  developed  by  the  team.  h imPlementation 

‘‘aSdT  4"e his  01  iBstructi“ 

tor;  follows  a course  of  arhm  i j coordinating  inetruc- 

With  whichT he  ^ affiliated  plan”ed  WIth  the  c°llaS*  « *■»«  “or.ily 


es 


Mr 

training  fnsmution!  ^ teachinS  as  agreed  upon  with  the  teacher 

the  Jtafl^jilp/^fses^ovemen/ o* c^hiVdremitake^daily^itte'^^i1*  °f 
qmeredr.eS  InStructional  ma‘”ials  as  directed;  operates  machine”,";  re- 

Every  facet  of  a school  district  operation  ought  to  contribute  tn  th 

gSK^a^jrj^SSr*- 

tary  schools.  ' 1P  t0  a“raCt  h°M  m6n  teache^  ^ «*  elemen- 

P^he  Kan®as  Ci;y  pian  requires  no  prescribed  number  of  years  of 
T^P  I16”0®  at  °n®  level  {or  advancement  to  another  classification 
T acbers  are  protected  by  the  continuing  contract  law  of  Missouri  but 

hpBJ?l?r  instruc^or  °f  a coordinating  instructor  has  no  guarantee  that 
he  will  occupy  that  same  position  next  year.  S r amee  tttat 

^re  bound  to  arise  with  this  new  staffing  plan  and  it 
will  take  time  for  people  to  learn  to  function  in  new  riles.  However 
if  schools  like  these  can  help  to  provide  more  professional  opportuni- 
ties, a brighter  future  may  be  in  prospect  for  the  career  teacher. 
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THE  WAY  IT  LOOKS  TO  A CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

Charles  E,  Olson 


I believe  that  Differentiated  Teaching  Assignments  (DTA)  is  a work- 
able arrangement  that,  carefully  tailored  for  individual  situations, 
could  allow  many  school  systems  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  their 
teachers'  talents. 

DTA  could  serve  as  a means  of  giving  outstanding  educators  who 
are  actually  involved  in  the  process  of  classroom  education  an  earning 
power  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  supervisory  or  administrative 
personnel.  Thus,  under  DTA,  instead  of  having  to  turn  to  administra- 
tion in  order  to  advance  financially,  teachers  who  have  the  ability  to 
provide  excellent  learning  experiences  for  children  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  help  less  expert  teachers  could  earn  more  money  while  remaining  in 
teaching. 

I do  not  believe  that  DTA  is  merely  a back-door  approach  to  merit 
pay.  Under  merit  pay  plans,  certain  teachers  receive  more  pay  than 
others  whose  responsibilities  and  work  loads  are  the  same.  With  DTA, 
on  the  other  hand,  teachers  could  conceivably  receive  more  money  as 
recompense  for  additional  responsibility,  longer  working  hours,  and 
less  vacation  time. 

Although  a good  DTA  plan  is  not  a plan  for  merit  pay,  a school  sys- 
tem adopting  DTA  needs  to  take  precautions  against  its  deteriorating 
into  oner  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  preferential  treatment,  the  system 
should  establish  and  observe  detailed  job  descriptions.  Teachers  who 
are  paid  more  must  earn  more.  No  DTA  plan  should  guarantee  that 
teachers  in  the  upper  levels  of  job  classification  will  be  in  the  same 
jobs  the  following  year.  The  inclusion  of  teachers  in  committees  charged 
with  selecting  and  reevaluating  upper- echelon  teachers  can  be  one  safe- 
guard against  having  DTA  become  merit  pay. 

I have  asked  myself  if  DTA,  with  its  senior  teachers  or  coordinating 
teachers,  does  not  put  emphasis  on  the  personnel  who  are  not  teachers, 

I believe  that  the  answer  is  no.  The  primary  goal  of  DTA  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  by  placing  the  most  competent  teachers  in  the 
most  responsible  positions. 

One  extremely  attractive  feature  of  DTA  is  that  it  allows  all  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  to  have  classroom  contact.  All  members  are 
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having  r eg  u la  rV  s c L°du  le  d "las s r'o  om  c * ntl ct^ ^ 11 ' ' ' J believe  ehat 
instructors  better  organizers  and  b°Uer°resoUrc^  pe”s™s?°°rdinaling 

migM^nau^rafe^I^thou^prop^preMration1*13!  * S?°01  SySt6m 

professional  jealousies  = j PreParation.  In  Order  to  preclude 

changes  in  staffing  and  'procedures' .hSo^v^h"^”"'™8  £or 

j fft“^ 

the  lo«l  t:a1h\?ra^s1cU,Tofe  DTA  — " b*  negotiated”' trough 

association  s^uld^rT^form^^6  ad°?tion  of  DTA  the  local  teachers 
tive  staff  to  work  with  the  school^111^  t & ^ teachers  and  administra- 

ss.’istisrs  53£ 

**  are  not  solved  be^e  £* a^T  SST^^  »*£« 

«iafToA4%r - ?r  'b* 

grade  only  a few  tearh^fe'  <0  = 1,  ■ ge  salary,  if  DTA  is  used  to  up- 

not  accomplish  much  in  the  way^fehange  For  the  s^T®”’  “ 
ia  properly  geared,  however.  I believe  fhkt  dE|  ta/SS  tToffe"  ' 
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ACT  VIEWPOINTS 

Association  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA 

Advantages  of  Differentiated  Teaching  Assignments  for  Classroom 
Teachers 

Differentiated  teaching  assignments  for  classroom  teachers  appear 
to  provide- -through  a program  responsive  to  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  the  individual  learner--a  more  meaningful  educational 
experience  and  a climate  favorable  to  the  development  of  each  child  to 
his  potential. 

By  fostering  good  teaching  techniques,  such  as  flexible  assignments 
modular  scheduling,  matching  of  instructional  resources  with  learners1 
needs,  individualized  learning  experiences,  and  a clinical  approach 
to  meeting  students'  needs,  differentiated  teaching  assignments  for 
classroom  teachers  should  provide  effective  education. 

Differentiated  teaching  assignments  should  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive use  of  human  resources  by  doing  the  following: 

Recognizing  the  individual  differences  of  teachers;  allowing  class- 
room teachers  to  assume  responsibility  and  initiative  commensurate 
with  their  interests,  talents,  and  abilities;  providing  a climate  that 
enables  teachers  to  identify  their  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  to  develop  new  areas  of  competence  and  interest;  involving  the 
teacher  in  decision  making  on  curriculum  planning,  teaching  methods, 
utilization  of  time,  and  development  of  relevant  in-service  education 
programs;  establishing  a climate  that  fosters  creative  involvement  of 
staff  and  greater  opportunity  for  learners;  creating  a team  approach  to 
education,  based  on  the  concept  that  the  development,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  total  educational  program  is  the  ongoing  responsi- 
bility of  the  entire  staff  and  that  this  responsibility  includes  taking  part 
in  the  initial  selection,  retention,  and  assignment  of  other  team  mem- 
bers. 

Differentiated  teaching  assignments  for  classroom  teachers  should 
provide  opportunity  for  interaction  among  all  persons  involved. 

Drawbacks  of  Differentiated  Teaching  Assignments  for  Classroom 
Teachers 

People  who  are  committed  to  change  sometimes  have  a tendency 
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community--  and  attemnt  tr»  r(i3«  , ’ € -oca^  association,  and  the 


Allocated  funds  may  be  insufficient  to  do  an  adequate  inh  «f  -ia  • 
implementing,  and  maintaining  a satisfactory  nro^tl™  V?«  f PlaPmnf» 
teaching  assignments  for  classroom  teachers/  8 °f  dlfferentiated 

— 8 tn  the  mLTof 

iTtTe«sweTtoatrheCceur'reetr e™f  o'  jmply.that  differentiated  eteffing 
experimental  /ages.-pe^h^  te 

Other  articles  promote  differentiated  teaching  assignments  for 

the  "good"  teacher  an  n U 8 an  teachers  in  the  profession,  will  give 
to  haje  tomovltto^SS 

asawawss  azxsir*"  ^ssrau 

where  state  that  teach  J*Y  °n  increased  responsibility  and  else- 

tio«roef  ££  e^tlncT  TThereiaCtt7cionC«ated  h,“d?” 

door  approach  to  an  old  issue--mer!t  ra“  “P  and*  88  3 vbacfc- 

resist  it.  The  former  concept  is  more  realty  atcep"^  he” 

does  inVe:*d%r^aterL8wyM.?arctt.-imPli'*  th8t  dif£"eatiatad 


&rticle  may  that  teaching  and  the  person  who 

in^salLv  so°idtlem0ni,^ilnp0rta”Ce  “ educatio"’  b“t  the  accompany, 
spent  vri th  student.  P 8 ^ re''erS8  pr°portio''  to  ‘»8  «»• 
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Teachers  fear  that  a staffing  pattern  of  differentiated  teaching  as- 
signments may  be  \ised  as  a means  of  cutting  school  budgets  by  paying 
higher  salaries  to  the  few  teachers  who  reach  the  top  bracket  (evidence 
indicates  that  usually  these  positions  are  limited  in  number)  and  lower 
salaries  to  the  vast  majority  of  teachers.  This,  in  turn,  raises  the 
question:  Is  there  any  validity  to  the  claim  that  differentiated  staffing 
will  help  attract  capable  persons  to  the  teaching  profession? 

Unresolved  Issues 

Is  the  actual  teaching  process  as  important  as  the  planning  and 
other  supportive  tasks  related  and  essential  to  teaching?  What  are 
or  will  be  the  criteria  for  judging  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
teaching  roles? 

Can  differentiated  staffing  be  accomplished  only  by  establishing  a 
new  hierarchy?  Is  there  not  a system  by  which  different  personnel 
assume  different  roles  at  different  times?  Might  not  horizontal  rather 
than  only  vertical  movement  for  the  teacher  or  a plan  of  rotating  assign- 
ments be  equally  effective? 

Is  a good  teacher  necessarily  a good  coordinating  teacher  or  a good 
curriculum  planner  or  a good  learning  analyst?  Might  not  one  teacher 
be  best  equipped  to  be  the  coordinating  teacher  in  one  area  but  perform 
as  a regular  staff  teacher  in  another  area? 

Will  differentiated  staffing  foster  greater  solidarity  among  teachers, 
or  will  specialization  and  differentiation  be  a divisive  factor? 

If  teaching  is  the  primary  function  of  the  teacher,  and  since  the 
teacher's  status  is  related  to  his  degree  of  remuneration,  can  any  plan 
be  successful  if  it  is  implemented  on  the  basis  of  the  hierarchy 
described  in  most  differentiated  staffing  plans? 

Are  the  various  assignments  in  differentiated  teaching  so  special- 
ized that  they  fall  automatically  into  a hierarchical  pattern?  Cannot 
certain  tasks  conceivably  be  performed  by  certain  teachers  under  cer- 
tain conditions  but  by  other  teachers  under  other  conditions?  If  one 
accepts  the  premise  that  each  individual  has  both  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, does  a hierarchical  system  maximize  strengths  and  minimize 
weaknesses? 


Responsibilities  of  the  Professional  Associations 

The  professional  associations  have  both  a right  and  an  obligation 
to  provide  leadership  in  bringing  about  changes  that  will  make  educa- 
tion relevant  to  today's  society.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  assoc- 
iations have  important  responsibilities  if  patterns  of  differentiated 
teaching  assignments  for  classroom  teachers  are  to  be  put  to  a test. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  falls  on  the  local  association. 
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The  local  must-- 

Establish  Its  right  to  negotiate  for  teachers  on  all  matters,  related 
to  staffing,  assignments,  transfer,  curriculum,  and  teachers'  salaries, 
so  that  it  is  assured  of  involvement  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  any  program  of  differentiated  staffing. 

Be  ready  and  willing  to  serve  as  a partner  in  exploring  new  ap- 
proaches to  education.  Including  a plan  of  differentiated  teaching  assign- 
ments, 5 s 

Plan  and  implement  a program  designed  to  alert  and  motivate 
classroom  teachers  to  become  informed,  to  take  the  initiative  in  edu- 
cational innovation,  and  to  be  full- fledges  partners  in  any  program 
designed  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  local  school  system,  but  at  the 
same  time  assume  that  all  such  programs  will  be  experimental  until 
such  time  as  experience  validates  the  worth  of  the  innovation. 

The  state  and  national  education  associations  and  the  state  and 
national  associations  of  classroom  teachers  must-- 

Accumulate  data  and  serve  as  clearinghouses  for  information. 

Make  available  a variety  of  models  of  differentiated  staffing  and  a 
procedure  for  developing  salary  schedules. 

Recommend  a framework  within  which  state  and  local  associations 
can  develop  specific  procedures. 

Provide  consultative  service. 

Reevaluate  their  positions  on  standards  of  certification!  salary 
schedules!  class  size;  and  role  definitions. 

Become  more  directly  involved  in  programs  of  teacher  education 
and  preparation  by  conducting  comprehensive  surveys  of  present  pro- 
grams, by  establishing  criteria  for  evaluation  of  these  programs,  and 
by  proposing  new  directions. 

Identify  the  need  for  state  and  national  legislation  and  initiate  leg- 
islative action  that  seems  desirable. 
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CAST  OFF  THE  BOWLINE! 

Alvin  P,  Lierheimer 


Differentiated  staffing  and  performance  assessment  seem  to  this 
director  of  teacher  education  and  certification  to  offer  a chance  to  cast 
off  the  line  that  has  kept  the  certification  sloop  circling  its  mooring  for 
years.  How  disheartening  it  would  be  to  tighten  lines  of  this  promising 
development  through  certification  requirements  and  the  copycat  train- 
ing programs  that  mimic  those  requirements  in  the  colleges! 

As  schools  have  come  to  recognize  the  complexity  and  unmanage- 
ability of  the  traditional  teaching  assignment,  they  have  developed  num- 
erous examples  of  variations  in  teaching  roles.  These  examples,  as 
well  as  logic  itself,  reinforce  the  need  to  identify  behaviorally  the  roles 
that  teachers  and  other  personnel  fulfill.  But  to  determine  whether  the 
objectives  of  the  differentiated  roles  are  being  met,  we  turn  to  perform- 
ance assessment,  a companion  piece  to  differentiated  teaching  tasks. 

It  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  analysis  of  teaching  roles  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  distinctions 
among  teaching  personnel. 

As  a school  staff  recognizes,  defines,  and  fulfills  differentiated 
roles,  the  students,  the  community,  and  the  teachers  themselves  all 
benefit.  Students  profit  if  people  specially  qualified  to  meet  their  parti- 
cular needs  manage  their  learning.  The  community  profits  from  a 
differentiation  of  teaching  roles  because  new  sources  of  talent  can  be- 
come available-- persons  with  specialized  aptitudes  but  without  full 
preparation  for  teaching.  School  personnel  gain  job  satisfaction  m per- 
forming at  a level  and  in  a role  in  keeping  with  their  desires  and  talents. 

The  very  newness  and  flexibility  implicit  in  the  notion  of  differenti- 
ated staff  make  it  imperative  to  permit  the  freest  possible  experimenta- 
tion with  the  varied  use  of  school  personnel  and  at  the  same  time  to 
refine  the  techniques  used  to  appraise  their  achievement.  Both  devel- 
opments call  for  a reexamination  and  restatement  of  educational  objec- 
tives. 


The  school  and  college  working  as  a combine  to  prepare  people  to 
worh  with  children  must  decide  first  of  all  what,  in  behavioral  terms, 
they  are  trying  to  achieve  and  whether  or  not  differentiating  the  staff 
will  have  an  effect  on  their  goal.  Once  the  objectives  have  been  agreed 
on,  schools  and  colleges  willing  and  able  to  try  new  approaches  s“°uld 
be  in  a position  to  describe  the  nature  of  a differentiated  staff  and  the 


best  way  to  prepare  for  its  development. 
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h t:?:rTorPl°>Zi?  ffTnde*  "a°~  P'°ble™  «*» 
dents  promotes  enterprise  a^d  — independent  study  for  stu- 

foster  individualized  learning  “^turity»  faow  do  you.prepare  teachers  to 

developments  artTculated  fo/Ia?°  t^ch«ological  and  curricular 

the  characteris tic s of  ^ t each ^ tok” ^ m edUcational  benefit?  What  are 

schools?  What  are  alternate  routes  to^earh^"0^  1®arninS  in  ghetto 
for  persons  with  demonstrator?  ~ , V1®  and  related  new  careers 

formal  preparation  ” in  ^ *nd  competence  but  without 

depersoLlfzation  inherenffn  techn^1^  C°mpleXities  a*d  ‘he 
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Finding  the  answers  for  questions  like  these  is  no  simple  task, 

an  exami nat i on ^f  all  ^ he  fa  ct o r^  involve d^in^  r e^c h^ng^de  ® . r f ^ui  r ed  for 
staffing  must  be  on  a scale  small  enough  to  be  manafeahloS1°S\ab?Ut 

% wf rSS’fornteXr^ty  hlgenC!eS.  ^ b° 

restrictive  certS^i^^ 

edu^tfoiftr^nro11  sb°^dd  reflect  our  best  current  understanding  of  the 
certifv  lire^  * As  th°ae  closer  to  the  individual  are  empowered  to 

. - b m.^de  bK  an  informed  person  after  observing  the  candidate 

?*'  “"S  “ a where  the  task  and  the  objectives' have  been  de 

ftned  and  the  performance  is  evaluated  in  terms*  predeSr^ined I goals. 

breadth  and  complexity  of  the  instructional  task  exceed  the 

ly  diffe^entittedn!1VndiJidUal‘  A°  lhe  jobs  to  be  done  are  systematical- 
r, Lfl«  Brent^i ate_d  and  made  more  manageable,  the  possibility  for  certi- 

manavLble':„Tm^'eCTPelen“  f°  Perf°rm  tha  ^ becomes  more 

manageable  and  more  realistic.  If  we  succeed  in  adapting  teacher 
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preparation  and  certification  to  our  best  understanding  of  human  char- 
acter and  need,  the  achievement  will  be  a guarantee  of  vitality  to  the 
entire  education  enterprise. 
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DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING- 


EXPECTATIONS  AND  PITFALLS 

Don  Barbee 


tft  differentiated  school  staffing  is  a concept  of  organization  that  seeks 
r°  ake  better  use  of  educational  personnel.  Teachers  and  other  edu- 

definiPnSSU1rthdlfferent  re*P°naibilitie8  based  on  carefully  prepared 
definitions  of  the  many  teaching  functions.  The  differential  assignment 
of  educational  personnel  goes  beyond  traditional  staff  allocations  based 
on  common  subject  matter  distinctions  and  grade-level  arrangements 

means^for  essential  Caching  tasks  an^l^ve 

means  for  implementing  new  educational  roles. 

1S  f.ecoeni2®d  that  man  has  yet  to  devise  a philosophical  system, 
organizational  scheme,  or  procedural  method  which  is  without  Hmita- 

no°ex«p«onS  TodbfiCienCieS;  ^ ?0?Ce&  of  differentiated  staffing  is 
for  2n? aware  of  Potential  problems  and  to  anticipate  means 

sential  to ?he 8U,g  them cls  not  only  realistic  but  very  likely  es- 
a conce^  Th^ri?  T?88  of  any  creative  effort  to  implement  such 
^ T.^refor,e»  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  planning  and 

operating  a differentiated  staffing  program  are  examined  in  this  paper. 

Fadism 

Prior  experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  change  for  '‘fad's  sake" 

La3io3r«stfTative  wW,c\uiiimateiy  -“««»•*«  bcni,drpro- 

res sional  efforts.  It  is  important  that  the  basic  intent  and  characteris- 

edin  fat[f£e  OccaV'^  be  Vndefstood  at  th«  outset  and  implement- 

' ” V,ff  ' „?  "aily-  educational  innovations  have  been  adopted  in 

name  but  not  in  practice.  For  example,  the  team-teaching  concept  in 

pe™allv8hasCteh-.  h°  b<?n  end?rsed  in  Pfiociple  but  not  in  practiced  Es- 
pecially  has  this  been  true  where  large  and  small  groups  were  designed 

as  distinct  teaching  units  but  taught  as  though  theySwere  the  same,  8 

not  Lh  «niaiVLnaale  f°r  differentiated  staffing  is  attractive,  but  it  should 
not  be  sold  as  a panacea.  Rather,  it  should  be  presented  as  a promising 
approach  for  dealing  with  needed  changes  in  education.  There  \s  rela- 

K P!10'/XPe/ien/®  Up°n  which  to  rely-  and  new  ventures  must 
be  candidly  considered  and  implemented,  then  given  adequate  opportun- 
ity for  development  and  evaluation,  H 


Economizing 

Greater  teaching  efficiency,  an  objective  of  differentiated  staffing, 
may  be  equated  erroneously  with  increased  economy.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  teacher  aides  in  lieu  of  professionally  trained  teachers  may  be  a 
tempting  way  to  sell  a differentiated  staffing  program.  Although  dif- 
ferentiated staffing  does  expect  to  make  more  effective  use  of  teaching 
personnel,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  can  be  achieved  by 
decreasing  expenditures. 

One  safeguard  against  financial  exploitation  of  teacher  aides  is  to 
clearly  define  professional  and  nonprofessional  tasks  and  see  that  alloca- 
tion and  performance  of  assignments  are  consistent  with  the  preparation, 
experience,  and  competence  of  the  personnel.  Professional  staff  mem- 
bers working  with  aides  should  share  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
the  aides  fulfill  their  proper  functions, 

TA  Syndrome 

The  use  of  teaching  assistants  (TA's)  in  colleges  and  universities  is 
one  illustration  of  the  limited  use  of  staff  differentiation.  The  premise 
upon  which  teaching  assistantships  are  predicated  is  most  commendable, 
but  questionable  modifications  have  been  made  in  its  application.  On 
some  campuses  TA's  have  become  a major  source  of  instructional  per- 
sonnel instead  of  serving  as  assistants  to  teachers.  Similarly,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  we  occasionally  find  that  student 
teachers  and  beginning  teachers  are  given  assignments  which  are  not 
commensurate  with  their  training  and  experience.  Already  some  differ- 
entiated staffing  proposals  have  anticipated  using  paraprofessionals  as 
teacher  substitutes  in  lieu  of  certified  professional  personnel.  This 
problem  is  accentuated  by  the  prevailing  tendency  for  skilled  instructors 
to  move  out  of  basic  teaching  situations  to  become  involved  in  such  ancil- 
lary activities  as  planning,  coordinating,  supervising,  and  directing. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  by  using  the  services  of  auxiliary  person- 
nel, teachers  might  become  more  remote  from  pupils  and  less  involved 
in  their  problems  and  lives.  Teachers  will  have  to  make  a definite  ef- 
fort to  avoid  this  pitfall.  Teachers  who  have  the  help  of  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel should  capitalize  instead  on  the  opportunity  to  work  more  closely 
with  students  as  they  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  and  ideas  of  their 
aides. 

Status  Hiatus 

A differentiated  staffing  arrangement  that  incorporates  a hierarchy 
of  levels  carries  with  it  the  possibility  for  status  "discrepancies,  " Most 
administrators  will  recall  a change  of  attitude  experienced  (in  themselves 
and  on  the  part  of  others)  when  moving  from  the  role  of  teacher  to  the 
role  of  administrator.  It  might  be  described  as  the  feeling  that  one  is 
no  longer  a part  of  the  same  peer  group,  that  is,  "You're  on  the  other 
side  now,  " Differentiated  staffing  has  the  potential  for  minimizing  the 


effects  of  this  phenomenon,  but  at  the  sam**  Hma  „j,  u v 
that  additional  status  levels  may  provide  mnr,  . ?°U.ld  recegmzed 
able  hierarchical  distinctionst  J hr  Zl  f uru  °PPortunitV  £or  undesir- 
overemphasized,  where  preroga^eT ^T11"J,ld  tUle  *re 

respect  of  one^  -0  * ' J office  are  abused,  and  where 

ance,  professional  relations  ^11^1^  ^ po***ion  -rather  tha"  Perform- 

everyday  communication,  wit^tsess^  and  vital> 

iously  impeded.  The  members  of  t Mtr*  1 f?ow  f f ldeas*  could  be  ser- 
prime  roles  of  respon^biH^  ha^  “ dl££eJen^ed  staff  who  function  in 
the  distinction  of  rank  and  to  helr>  Par  lcular  obligation  to  minimize 
ideas  are  not  f”  "-«« 

Personality  Conflicts 

fect^tetlipe/soM?’ new/ole  definitions  which  will  ef- 
SISSLfj: Croup  2;  feam 

£T^?i*ASSSSSL 

able  that  educational  instituting  h a 6 they  arise*  It  is  coneeiv- 

differences-.  diff«7nees  ir  om”non  ° much  in  the  Past  to  avoid 

not  made  enough  effort  to  cone  with  a™6'  Se*’  teaching  styles--and 
* 10  c co  coP®  apparent  incompatibilities. 

staff  groupware  Cdiffi  cult  a?!e  within  or  between  differentiated 

aloneYn  rte  abstract  I s^S*.  ,v  ‘U  COnCrete  situations  let 

conflict  resolutions  can  be  learned'a^d  °we ve r’  that  some  things  about 

staffing^hoidtno^be'expec^^tit^OTide' theCultin^tetor^v«y^eacher, 

Over  specialization 

menf“a  su^esU^ttf”®88  and,in*"?y  during  the  scientific-manage- 

and  job  alienat.on  that  resulted  from  overlooking  the  dynamics%f  htunaT 
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personality  have  only  recently  been  partially  alleviated  by  automation 
and  job  redefinition.  Extensive  differentiation  of  teaching  staffs  via 
job  assignments  which  are  highly  definitive  or  specialized  has  the  poten- 
tial for  restricting  perspective,  inhibiting  individual  initiative,  and 
dampening  enthusiasm  for  learning  experiences. 

The  assignment  of  staff  should  not  only  allow  but  encourage  members 
to  go  beyond  an  assigned  sphere  of  operation,  A social  science  special- 
ist may  be  able  to  make  important  contributions  to  a reading  program, 

A skilled  lecturer  may  effectively  spend  time  on  remedial  work  with 
small  groups.  A kindergarten  teacher  may  have  much  to  offer  a group 
of  teenagers,  A teacher  aide  may  have  a flair  for  coordinating  certain 
staff  activities.  While  new  role  definitions  are  vital  to  the  differentiated 
staff  concept,  definitions  should  not  become  operational  stratjackets. 

All  members  of  the  differentiated  staff  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  individuality  along  lines  which  are  beneficial  to  both  stu- 
dents and  staff. 

Delimiting  Decisions 

Differentiated  staffing  assumes  a more  sophisticated  delineation  of 
teaching  tasks  and  higher  levels  of  performance.  It  is  vital  that  the 
potential  assets  of  differentiated  staffing  are  not  dissipated  by  needless 
prescriptions  and  lack  of  opportunity  to  contribute  to  decision-making 
processes.  Again,  studies  in  business  and  industry  have  shown  that 
bureaucratic  expansion  of  structure  tends  to  narrow  decision-making 
opportunities  of  workers  and  push  decision  making  into  higher  levels 
of  an  organization.  It  is  essential  that  differentiated  staffing  programs 
avoid  bureaucratic  tendencies  and  stress  the  unique  characteristics 
of  professionalism, 

A professional  organization,  in  contrast  to  an  industrial  bureaucracy, 
should  function  to  increase  the  decision-making  opportunities  of  all  of 
its  members.  Staff  members  should  be  involved  in  those  decisions  that 
immediately  or  ultimately  affect  them.  It  is  only  logical  to  assume 
that  a high  level  of  involvement  in  relevant  decision-making  activities 
will  significantly  enhance  a person's  job  satisfaction,  productivity,  and 
sense  of  self-realization. 

In  summary,  this  discussion  of  expectations  and  potential  pitfalls  of 
differentiated  staffing  was  not  meant  to  be  comprehensive  or  to  depreci- 
ate the  proposed  concept.  The  need  for  more  effective  educational  pro- 
grams is  paramount,  and  the  differentiated  staffing  idea  represents  an 
important,  though  qualified,  approach  to  developing  better  teaching.  It 
has  much  in  common  with  the  prevailing  educational  climate  in  which  the 
classroom  teacher  is  beginning  to  assert  himself  and  assume  a fuller 
role  as  an  individual,  a professional,  and  a member  of  society.  Dif- 
ferentiated staffing,  then,  appears  to  be  a viable  idea  that  warrants  ex- 
ploration and  testing  as  long  as  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  learn- 
ing situation  for  students  remains  the  ultimate  focal  point. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Washington,  D,  C,  : Copyright,  April,  1969. 


SEVERAL  EDUCATORS'  CURE  FOR  THE  COMMON  COLD, 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS 
or 

One  Unionist  View  of  Staff  Differentiation 

Robert  D.  Bhaerman 


Actually  I could  have  called  this  article  "LSD,  Educator's  Style", 
The  "L"  would  have  stood  for  Lionizing,  for  that  is  precisely  what  so 
many  fellow  educators  have  done  with  the  concept  of  staff  differentiation 
"LSD"  would  have  been  appropriate  too,  since  the  theory  currently  is 
riding  "high"  in  a few  relatively  small  communities  in  urban  America, 
one  southern  state,  and  on  several  college  campuses  stretching  from 
Stanford  to  Massachusetts, 

In  spite  of  the  rumblings  which  have  been  made  in  a comparatively 
short  time,  relatively  little  has  been  written  on  this  topic.  What  has, 
however,  is  extremely  provocative.  The  concept  is  a stimulating  one, 
one  which  has  a good  deal  going  for  it.  Unfortunately,  most  differenti- 
ated staffing  models  create  more  problems  than  they  were  intended  to 
resolve. 

Some  of  the  more  positive  goals  of  differentiated  staffing  are  legi- 
timate, for  example* 

- it  provides  a setting  in  which  personnel  can  complement  each 
other, , , and  they  should; 

- it  provides  a way  for  teachers  to  learn  to  teach  on  the  job.  , , an 
excellent  idea 

- it  makes  possible  a wider  variety  of  career  patterns,,  .note 
patterns,  not  ladder.  Incidentally,  Bruce  Eckman,  the  current 
president  of  the  Association  of  Classroom  Teachers  said,  "They 
ought  to  take  that  ladder  and  lay  it  on  its  side,  " Not  a bad  idea. 

Differentiated  staffing  does  not  reward  all  qualified  teachers  who  seek 
advancement. 

Only  a limited  number  of  positions  are  available  for  teacher  promotions. 
If  teachers  in  upper  levels  remain  in  their  positions,  teachers  below 
them  hierarchically, , no  matter  how  interested  or  how  qualified,  cannot 
be  promoted.  The  only  opportunity  for  advancement  for  members  of 

lower  echelons  would  be  to  move  out  of  the  system  or  into  administra- 
tion, 
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Most  critics  of  differentiated  staffing  believe  that  educational  im- 
provement must  begin  with  less  grandiose  schemes  and  that  real  im- 
provement must  be  based  upon  applying  greater  resources  to  solve  the 
problems  we  are  equipped  to  solve.  It  does  not  begin  by  diffusing  tax 
money  on  solutions  which  intensify  rather  than  eliminate  existing  prob- 


But  I will  leave  the  main  debate  to  others  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
an  issue  which,  for  some  reason,  seems  strangely  missing  from  the 
past  debate,  I will  focus  attention  on  what  I believe  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  basic  assumption  of  differentiated  staffing  is  embodied  in 
the  statement  made  by  several  writers  on  this  topic,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  various  levels  of  responsibility  and  that  the  more  difficult  the 
responsibility,  the  greater  the  compensation.  The  distinguishing  feature 
in  gauging  responsibility  and  compensation  would  be  the  specialty  of  the 
teaching  task.  This  assumption  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  unacceptable  thesis  of  differentiated  staffing. 

To  begin,  I raise  this  question:  Who  is  the  most  important  person  in 
accomplishing  a mission  over  Vietnam- -the  pilot,  the  navigator,  or  the 
bombardier?  Without  each  one  performing  his  unique  role,  the  mission 
is  aborted.  Now  these  three  may  play  a more  significant  role  than  the 
stewardess  - if  one  goes  along  on  these  kinds  of  flights(  a para-profes- 
sional?),  but  frankly  I find  it  impossible  to  judge  which  one  carries  the 
most  difficult  responsibility.  In  other  words,  we  can  elaborate  various' 
teacher  responsibilities  to  our  heart's  content;  judging  their  relative 
importance  is  not  so  easy. 

Who  is  most  important  in  a symphony  orchestra*  the  first  violinist; 
the  cellist;  tympanist;  --  in  teaching;  the  curriculum  developer,  the 
applier  of  research,  or  the  classroom  instructor;  --  the  pilot,  the 
navigator,  the  bombardier?  Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  question  "What 
knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?"  (Education:  Intellectual,  Moral  and 
Physical;  London:  G,  Manwaring,  mol,  pp,  7- V) , wrote; 


Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the  leading  kinds  of  activity 
which  constitute  human  life.  They  may  be  naturally 
arranged  into:  1,  those  activities  which  directly 
minister  to  self-preservation;  2,  those  activities 
which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly 
minister  to  self-preservation;  3,  those  activities 
which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing  and  discipline 
of  offspring;  4.  those  activities  which  are  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  political 
relations;  5,  those  miscellaneous  activities  which 
fill  up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

That  these  stand  in  something  like  their  true  order 
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of  subordination,  it  needs  no  long  consideration  to  show. 

I believe  it  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  While  this  is  not  the  place 
for  entry  into  a philosophic  discussion  of  self-preservation,  I quote 
Spencer  because  I feel  that  to  determine  the  true  order  of  subordination 
for  teaching  roles  takes  somewhat  longer  consideration  than  we  have 
given  it  up  to  now. 

John  Dewey  also  had  something  to  say  on  this  topic.  (John  Dewey, 
Democracy  and  Education;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916, 
pp.  279-280.): 

We  cannot  establish  a hierarchy  of  values  among  studies. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  an  order,  begin- 
ning with  one  having  least  worth  and  going  on  to  that  of 
maximum  value.  Insofar  as  it  marks  a characteristic 
enrichment  of  life,  its  worth  is  intrinsic  or  incomparable. 

Since  education  is  not  a means  to  living,  but  is  identical 
with  the  operation  of  living  a life  which  is  fruitful  and 
inherently  significant,  the  only  ultimate  value  which  can 
be  set  up  is  just  the  process  of  living  itself.  And  this  not 
an  end  to  which  studies  and  activities  are  subordinate 
means;  it  is  the  whole  of  which  they  are  ingredients.  , . 

I would  add  this  thought:  the  process  of  teaching  is  the  whole  of 
which  there  are  many  irreplaceable  and  incomparable  ingredients.  I 
believe  the  value  scheme  of  a number  of  fellow  educators--in  regard  to 
teaching,  to  developing  curriculum,  and  to  applying  research — is  really 
mis  conceived.  I personally  find  it  impossible  to  judge  the  most  impor- 
tant among  those  tasks;  none  is  of  lesser  or  greater  value  than  any 
other. 

Incidentally,  Ernest  Bayles  also  had  something  worthwhile  to  say 
about  relativistic  value- theory  in  Democratic  Educational  Theory 
(I960),  p.  103: 

If  I really  like  and  want  oysters,  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  then  indeed  shall  I be  willing  to  trade 
anything  for  oysters.  If  and  when  I find  something 
which  I am  not  willing  to  trade  for  oysters,  I have 
found  something  which  I value  more  highly  than  I do 
oysters..  .There  are  times  when  oysters  appear  to 
be  worth  much;  there  are  others,  possibly,  when 
we  would  be  distressed  to  have  them  about*  Thus, 
values  are  taken  to  be  humanly  determined;  a function 
of  time,  place  and  person. 

Categorizing  teacher  roles,  like  enjoying  oysters,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a cosmic  absolute.  Which  of  three  or  four  values  outrages 
the  others  will  depend  on  which  one  is  the  better  instrument  for  achieving 
a given  objective,  e,  g, , growth  of  children,  knowledge,  and  abilities. 


A hierarchy  cannot  be  established  so  easily  for  that  goal, 

H,  H.  McAshan  in  a paper  called  "Differentiated  Staffing:  Questions 
and  Answers,  " suggested  that  careful  study  of  the  main  ingredients  of 
differentiated  staffing  should  be  completed  prior  to  its  adaption  and  im- 
plementation, 

I am  not  certain  that  this  has  been  done  to  any  great  degree.  There- 
fore, during  the  late  winter  of  1968,  I conducted  a pilot  study  on  this 
issue,  I attempted  to  analyze  the  assumption  upon  which  most  differenti- 
ated models  rest,  i.  e.  , the  hierarchy  concept.  I took  what  has  been 
described  as  the  various  roles  and  responsibilities  of  master  teachers, 
senior  teachers,  staff  teachers,  etc,  , and  developed  the  following  set 
of  directions: 

Listed  below  are  (x)  statements  which  describe  some  of 
the  major  roles  and  responsibilities  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classroom  teachers,  as  described  in 
selected,  current  educational  writings.  The  purpose  of 
this  short  pilot  instrument  is  to  determine  the  relative 
degree  of  importance  for  each  role,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  others.  While  in  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult 
to  rank  these  statements  in  the  order  of  importance,  it 
is  essential  to  attempt  to  determine  your  opinion  regarding 
the  level  of  importance  which  you  ascribe  to  each  task, 

(They  should  be  ranked  from  i to  (x)  with  i being  the  "most 
important  function"  and  (x)  being  relatively" "least  impor- 
tant  function" , even  though  you  may  feel  there  is  not 
a great  degree  of  difference  between  first  and  last. 

I did  not  identify  the  pilot  study  as  coming  from  the  AFT  because 
I did  not  wish  to  inject  any  bias,  one  way  or  the  other,  into  this  survey. 
Unfortunately,  this  may  have  occurred  if  it  were  so  identified,  (Note  #1), 
Four  forms  were  developed  so  that  I would  be  utilizing  the  exact  language 
and  categories  which  have  been  used  to  describe  the  common  differenti- 
ated staffing  patterns,  e,  g, , form  MS  consisted  of  ten  descriptive 
statements  utilizing  the  master- senior- staff  teacher  hierarchy  language. 
Form  RC  represented  the  teaching  research-teaching  curriculum- staff 
teacher  hierarchy.  Form  BM  utilized  McKenna's  staffing  concept,  and 
form  AR  utilized  the  four- level  hierarchy  resented  by  Allen  and  Ryan 
in  the  November  1966  report,  "A  Perspective  on  the  Education  of  Teach- 
ers in  California  in  1980."  (Note#2).  The  initial  statistical  analysis,  a 
frequency  distribution,  is  revealing,  I call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  staff  teacher  in  forms  MS,  RC  and  AR,  and  to  the  cluster- 
ing in  form  BM,  which  is  not  a hierarchical  concept  in  and  of  itself  as 
are  the  other  models,  (Note  #3). 

I do  not  make,  any  pretense  that  this  was  only  a pilot  survey  and  I 
do  not  claim  to  draw  any  sweeping  generalizations  from  the  initial  analy- 
sis, Nevertheless,  two  questions  came  to  mind  as  a result  of  the  in- 
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_ tig  fcion,  (1)  Are  we  certain  that  the  hierarchical  arrangement  is  both 
philosophically  and  empirically  valid?  (2)  Have  we  followed  McAshan's 
suggestion:  Was  careful  study  of  the  main  ingredient  completed  prior  to 
its  adaptation  and  implementation.. -in  Temple  City  and  elsewhere— care- 
lui  philosophical  and  careful  empirical  analysis? 

. . nothing  else,  perhaps  this  exploratory  survey  might  provoke  the 
kind  of  research  which  is  needed  before  other  communities  commit 
themselves  and  their  finances  to  the  major  restructuring  of  the  profes- 
sion, A great  deal  more  research  must  be  done  before  such  a commit- 
ment is  made.  This  is  not  to  say  that  restructuring  is  unnecessary  I 

hope  I have  conveyed  in  this  article  the  belief  that  concepts  about  teach- 
ing must  be  constantly  scrutinized.  The  structure  of  the  profession 
is  not  sacrosanct,  I am  merely  offering  the  suggestion  that  changes  in 
its  structure  should  be  based  upon  sound  philosophic  thinking  and  empir- 
i cal  analysis*  * 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  the  basic  problem  is,  namely,  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  question,  "What  is  a teacher?"  Dwight  Allen 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  describes  the  present  staffing  system 
as  a teacher  is  a teacher  is  a teacher,  " He  has  stated  that  educators 
should  recognize  individual  differences  in  teaching  tasks,  just  as  they 
attempt  to  do  in  students,  . . and  I certainly  agree  with  him  on  this  point. 
But,  I believe  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  not  so  much  what  you  call  teach- 
ing, but  how  you  view  it  and,  more  importantly,  how  you  treat  it.  That 
is  to  say,  teaching  will  be  less  of  a profession  if  we  continue  to  treat  it 
and  support  it  in  the  substandard  ways  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 


Surely  there  must  be  a more  realistic  alternative  to  professionally 
unsound  hierarchical  arrangements.  Such  an  alternative  would  be 
based  on  legitimate  differentiation,  for  example,  an  arrangement  based 
upon  differentiated  assignments  and  tasks  on  a horizontal  continuum: 


PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER S 


a media  a specialist 

specialist  in  diagnosing 


a specialist 
in  instruc- 
tional tech- 
niques 


a good  old  etc, 

fashioned  "gen- 
eralist", a 
renaissance 
type,  the  kind 
we  need  more 
of 


A teacher  is  not  a teacher  is  not  a teacher.  Some  are  specialists, 
some  are  g ene r alls t s » some  are  "facilitators  of  behavior  development", 
some  are  developers  of  talent  and  aptitudes",  some  are  "identifiers  of 
talents,"  some  are  "liberal  enlighteners",  and  others  are  "technologists 
who  administer  basic  skills  and  knowledges".  But  they  all  should  be 
expert  in  their  ^reas.  And,  it  seenas  to  me,  that  with  the  aid  of  expert 
supervision  and  in-service  training,  all  teachers  to  some  degree  should 
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be  able  to  translate  " theory  into  classroom  possibilities'*.  After  all, 
it  is  the  staff  teacher  who  is  in  the  classroom  all  of  the  time,  hence,  it 
is  he  who  must  translate  theory  into  practice. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  salaries  to  the  hierarchical  levels 
must  be  considered.  It  would  be  ideal  if  we  had  the  profound  wisdom  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  teacher  effectiveness-and  pay  accordingly.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  spell  out  how  evaluation  of  competencies  can  be  done. 
Others  are.  I support  the  work  of  those  scholars  who  are  striving  to 
develop  more  reliable  and  valid  devices.  While  I am  concerned,  obvious- 
ly, with  how  evaluation  is  done  technically,  I am  as  much  conerned  with 
when  it  is  done,  by  whom  it  is  done,  and  the  framework  and  spirit  in 
which  it  is  done,  (Incidentally,  when  the  TEFS  people  say,  "Evaluation 
Is  a sticky  business",  everyone  nods  their  heads  in  agreement.  When 
the  AFT  says  it  and  tells  why,  all  hell  breaks  loose. ) 

Nevertheless  I am  skeptical,  for  I believe  we  may  never  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a workable  consensus  on  values  in  this  realm  any  easier  than 
we  can  in  any  other  realm.  Do  we  evaluate  the  "cognitive"  effects  of 
teachers?  the  "affective"  effects?  both?  This  is  a terrifying  problem 
which  may  never  be  resolved  satisfactorily.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  researchers  who  are  trying  to  develop  the  sophisticated  instrument 
for  the  measurement  of  competency,  I wish  them  well  in  their  efforts. 

But  for  the  time  being,  we  are  left  with  a choice*  to  pay  teachers  accord- 
ing to  the  role  they  fulfill  (who  can  judge  priorities  here?)  or  to  pay 
teachers  according  to  their  academic  and  experience  background  (realiz- 
ing the  inequities  which  may  exist  here).  Until  we  have  found  a workable 
and  justifiable  alternative,  the  salary  schedule  concept  as  we  know  it 
now  is  the  only  meaningful  choice  we  have.  If  any  salary  schedule 
changes  are  contemplated,  perhaps  we  should  consider  the  benefits  of 
one  schedule  for  all  school  personnel;  teachers  and  administrators. 

Who  is  to  say  which  is  the  most  significant  role?  Remove  one  brick 
from  the  base  of  a structure  and  it  will  collapse.  Teaching  is  not 
competitive;  it  is  a cooperative  and  communal  effort  and  so  it  should 
remain.  Nothing  must  be  injected  to  create  divisiveness,. 

In  short,  we  should  attack  the  problem  at  the  source:  if  the  majority 
of  teachers  are  not  the  most  able  or  skillful,  let  us  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  by  identifying,  recruiting  and  developing  the  "raw  mater- 
ial" into  truly  first  class  personnel  who  are  able  teachers.  Instead,  we 
concoct  a hierarchy  and  create  even  more  serious  problems, 

I believe  that  two  positive  prerequisites  are  necessary  for  the  stabil- 
ization of  the  teaching  profession:  (1)  A reinforcement  of  the  attitude 
which  I learned  in  my  first  education  course  - that  teaching  is  coopera- 
tive and  fraternal  effort,  one  which  calls  for  solidarity  among  teachers. 
While  teachers  may  perform  different  roles  their  unified  force  should  be 
directed  toward  improving  the  status  of  children's  learning  and  of  the 
profession's  well-being.  (2)  A demonstration  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  administrators  to  encounter  the  divisiveness  evident 


in  vertical  certification  and  vertical  differentiation  plans 


I reject  those  vertical  plans  and  offer  in  their  place  the  following 
plan  of  my  own  to  complement  the  two  attitudinal  requirements  stated 
above: 

(1)  A teacher  certification  arrangement  in  which  the  state  would  re- 
quire superior  college- level  preparatiorTfor  certification,  provide  for 
expert  supervision  of  beginning  teachers  for  a period  of  at  least  three 
years,  and  then  remove  itself  from  further  certification  activity.  In 
turn,  local  school  systems  would  provide  the  stimulus,  where  needed, 
to  encourage  teachers  to  continue  their  education  for  improved  compe- 
tence, Presently,  in  many  states  teachers  must  secure  additional 
college  credit  in  order  to  continue  the  initial  teaching  certificate  in 
force  or  to  make  it  "permanent".  This  practice  involves  a type  of 
coercion  that  does  not  lead  to  professional  responsibility.  The  stamina 
and  the  dedication  to  complete  three  or  four  years  of  successful  teaching, 
plus  the  optimum  collegiate  preparation  necessary  for  regular  initial 
certification,  should  be  sufficient  grounds  for  extending  a certificate. 

The  concept  of  certification  as  a dual-step  process  with  continuing  certi- 
fication granted  after  a three-or  four-year  probationary  period  would 
not  lead  to  the  divisiveness  of  the  multi-level  certification  scheme, 

(2)  An  inservice  education  arrangement  in  which  specialization  can 
be  obtained  by  those  ^who  wish  it  andcontinued  professional  growth  can 
be  achieved  by  all.  However^  inservice  approaches  mustTiot  be  more  of 
the  same  old  things.  They  must  be  meaningful  and  significant  and,  to 

as  complete  a degree  as  possible,  they  must  be  personalized  and  indivual 
ized.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  teachers  must  be  continuously  alert  to  the 
many  new  insights  into  educational  theory,  the  learning  process  and 
instructional  technology.  Teachers  obviously  must  never  stop  growing 
or  they  are  dead,  A way  must  be  found  to  assure  this  growth.  The 
question  is  not  whether  they  do  or  whether  they  do  not.  It  is:  What  is 
the  fairest,  most*  mature,  and  most  professional  way  to  insure  profes- 
sional growth.  Obsolescence  of  skills  can  be  overcome  without  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  rigid  certification  levels  and  forced  renewal, 

I believe  an  alternative  to  hierarchical  staffing  exists;  I choose  to 
call  it  the  Continuous  Progress  Alternative,  Let  me  explain  why. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  statements  dealing  with  individual  dif- 
ferences introduced  the  widely  read  book.  The  Non-Graded  Elementary 
School,  by  Goodlad  and  Anderson, 

Greek  mythology  tells  us  of  the  cruel  robber,  Procrustes 
(the  stretcher).  When  travelers  sought  his  house  for  shel- 
ter, they  were  tied  onto  an  iron  bedstead.  If  the  traveler 
was  shorter  than  the  bed,  Procrustes  stretched  him  out 
until  he  was  the  same  length  as  the  bed.  If  he  was  longer, 
his  limbs  were  chopped  off  to  make  him  fit,  Procrustes 


shaped  both  short  and  tall  until  they  were  equally 
long  and  equally  dead. 

If  personalized  and  individualized  education  makes  sense  for  stu- 
dents, the  same  principles  should  apply  to  teachers.  If  independent 
study  has  proven  valuable  for  students--and  it  has--it  also  should  have 
value  for  teachers.  Total  self- development  for  all  teachers  in  signifi- 
cant inservice  programs  is  the  alternative.  Among  other  things,  these 
programs  must  include  contractual  arrangements  for  travel,  books,  and 
materials  for  teachers,  and  structured  and  unstructured  workshops  and 
institutes  in  which  teachers  would  come  to  know  such  meaningful  con- 
cepts as  interaction  analysis,  inquiry  training,  sensitivity  training  and 
the  like.  In  other  words,  we  must  develop  teacher  talent  - as  we  do 
student  talent  - not  just  ’’grade"  it. 

The  alternative  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  self- development,  with 
teachers  diagnosing  their  own  needs  and  establishing  their  own  self- 
growth programs,  the  basis  of  which,  quite  logically,  would  be  self- 
evaluation,  Teachers  would  assess  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  establish  their  own  self-improvement  programs  in  a truly  profes- 
sional way, 

I can  accept  evaluation  of  competencies,  if  by  this  one  means  self- 
evaluation,  I can  accept  the  idea  of  a horizontally  differentiated  staff, 
if  we  can  be  certain  that  no  discrimination  exists,  financial  or  other- 
wise, I can  accept  the  challenge  to  overcome  obsolescence  of  teaching 
skills,  but  we  must  do  this  in  the  most  professional  way.  To  date,  the 
concept  of  continuous  progress  has  been  applied  to  public  school  children, 
but  not  as  an  alternative  for  public  school  teachers. 

Serious  dilemmas  call  for  far-reaching  solutions,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve these  goals  are  impractical.  Granted,  they  call  for  a great  amount 
of  self-discipline  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, but  I think  it  can  be  done.  Meaningful  inservice  education  should 
be  the  alternative  to  the  hierarchical  ladder.  Teachers  would  remain 
in  the  profession,  and  would  be  career  teachers  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word,  if  they  were  provided  with  programs  of  self-growth  which 
significant  on-the-job  training  couicTproviSel  This  is  a public  trust'. 

Let  me  illustrate  further:  When  I was  a teacher  education  advisor 

in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  my  chief  responsibilities  was  to  analyze  pro- 
grams under  the  approved  program  approach.  In  some  cases,  the 
Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  suggested  (gently)  that  certain  programs 
gradually  be  phased  out.  It  may  sound  surprising,  but  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  never  mandated  that  a program  be  dropped.  The 
approach  for  dropping  programs  was  through  mutual  agreement  between 
the  parties.  When  the  college  came  to  realize  that  a satisfactory  job 
was  not  being  done  in  a specific  program,  it  would  be  dropped.  Mutual- 
ly it  was  agreed  that  colleges  would  develop  only  those  programs  for 
which  they  were  reasonably  strong,  I view  this  as  being  analogous  to 
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the  problems  of  staffing. 

To  illustrate:  Utilizing  self-evaluation  devices,  teachers  would 
build  their  own  self- development  programs  by  identifying  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  If  a certain  weakness  was  glaring,  the 
teacher  would  agree  not  to  teach  in  that  area.  For  example,  a history 
teacher  may  be  very  weak  in  European  history;  he  should  teach  solely 
in  the  area  of  his  strength,  let  us  say  American  history,  until  the  weak- 
ness could  be  corrected.  Realizing  this,  he  would  set  up  a self-study 
program  in  which  he  would  develop  the  knowledge  to  teach  European 
history.  A few  teachers  might  be  asked  to  leave  the  profession,  but 
that  decision  would  be  mutually  arrived  at.  It  is  my  sincere  belief,  how- 
ever, that  not  that  many  teachers  will  be  found  so  lacking  that  they  " 
could  not  work  effectively  in  some  area,  if  one  cannot  work  with  children 
at  a particular  age  level,  perhaps  he  can  do  better  at  another  level.  If 
one  cannot  instruct  well,  perhaps  he  can  diagnose  well.  Rather  than  be 
dropped  down  the  certification  ladder,  or  dropped  entirely,  his  career 
goals  should  be  mutually  redirected. 

I am  reminded  of  a doctor  whom  I know  who  simply  could  not  relate 
to  his  patient.  He  had  no  bedside  manner.  He  came  to  realize  this 
himself  and,  hence,  spent  additional  time  in  his  own  training  in  order 
to  specialize  as  a radiologist.  While  he  could  not  relate  to  patients,  he 
could  relate  to  X-rays,  Do  not  misunderstand:  I am  not  suggesting  that 
we  protect  the  incompetent,  I am  suggesting  that  teachers  be  treated  as 
human  beings  who  can  learn,  grow,  and  change  in  their  chosen  career. 
The  important  thing  is  that  teachers  be  selected  and  recruited  in  ways 
which  provide  as  much  as  possible  that  the  clearly  incompetent  person 
would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  first  place.  Selection  and  recruit- 
ment, too,  are  part  of  the  Continuous  Progress  Alternative. 

This  alternative  is  built  upon  the  idea  of  the  professionalism  of 
teachers.  It  is  built  upon  the  concept  that,  although  teachers  may  be 
performing  different  activities,  they  must  be  considered  and  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  teachers,  whether  they  are  program  developers 
or  program  implementers.  We  talk  glibly  about  stressing  cooperation 
among  students.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  practice  what  we  preach 
by  stressing  the  same  among  teachers, 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  for  one,  has  shown  that  academic  ranks 
at  the  college  level  need  not  be  identified  or  get  in  the  way  of  a profes- 
sor’s work.  This,  too,  is  true,  I feel  for  public  school  teachers.  Each 
teacher,  no  matter  what  else  some  people  may  call  him,  is  performing 
a vital  and  irreplaceable  part  of  a broad  scheme,  namely,  he  provides 
for  children's  learning.  On  one  hand  we  must  depart  from,  the  view  of 
a teacher  as  an  isolated  unit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  con- 
ceive of  teachers  as  lesser  beings  for  not  being  higher  up  the  ladder. 

To  summarize  the  Continuous  Progress  Alternative  means; 
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•meaningful  inservice  programs  contractually  provided  for; 

•personalized  and  individualized  inservice  education; 

• independent  study; 

• travel; 

• purchase  of  professional  books  and  materials; 

• meaningful  workshops  and  institutes; 

• regularly  established  sabbaticals; 

• research  into  instructional  problems; 

• staff- development  laboratories  for  alalyzing  and  solving  in- 
structional problems; 

• self- development; 

• self-evaluation; 

■ self-improvement; 

• mutual  agreement  on  teaching  assignment; 

•mutual  agreement  on  the  direction  of  self- development  programs 

» renewed  concentration  on  selection; 

• renewed  concentration  on  recruitment; 

• cooperation  among  teachers; 

. teachers  and  teaching  as  part  of  a coordinated  effort. 

Many  approaches  are  needed  to  resolve  the  problems  of  teacher 
dropout  and  provision  of  career  incentives.  Hierarchical  plans  of  certi- 
fication and  staffing  offer  a thesis.  We  reject  the  divisiveness  to  which 
they  lead.  Instead  we  must  fashion  a synthesis,  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  meaningful  preservice  and  inservice  education-- within  the 
framework  of  certification  justice  for  all  teachers.  The  dif f e r ehtiat e d 
staffing  concept  is  too  simple  a solution  for  the  many  complex  problems 
of  teacher  selection,  recruitment,  retention,  teacher  education  and 
certification.  Yet,  it  promises  to  do  just  about  everything  except  cure 
the  common  cold.  Frankly,  I think  we  can  do  better,  not  by  focusing 
on  one  narrow  organizational  pattern,  but  by  attacking  on  many  fronts 
the  many  problems  which  face  us.  What  we  can  do  to  resolve  some  of 
these  problems  is  only  restricted  by  the  limits  of  our  imagination.  The 
hierarchy  concept  is  an  imaginative  idea.  But  I doubt  if  it  is  the  last 
word  or  the  best. 
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ieipants  in  The  Pilot  Survey;  (146  total) 

d 


a.  Elementary  School  Teachers  (74) 
Secondary  School  Teachers 
College  Professors  (13) 
Administrators  (7) 


b.  Age:  20  - 29 

30  - 44  (47) 
45  - 65  (20) 
65  - over  (1) 

c.  Male  (58) 

F emale  (75) 


e. 


Members  of  professional 
organizational 

NEA  (86) 

AFT  (3) 

AASA  (4) 

Others  (mis c, ) 

Type  of  Community 
rural  (22) 

suburban  (10) 

urban  (50) 


(#2)  De scrjptive  Items  on  Differentiated  Staff  Roles; 
Teaching  Research  Associaf-i* 


situ®/  Cetc3tT't^r  ideaS  emanating  from  research  centers,  univer- 
1 • etc. , introduces  new  concepts  and  ideas  into  the  school. 

establishes  and  maintains  a continual  program  of  research  * 

tion  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  development  and  n^w  me^hodoltgUs 

works  in  developing  curriculum  which  incorporates  the  latest  research. 
Teaching  Curriculum  Associates! 

uLdierprocHv,a.ieTriCUl'm  StlldieS  ‘°  me6t  1<>Cal  needs  and  local 

frTc!up.sd::reira^art9rial  which  might  bec°™  °f  a «- 

Staff  Teacher; 

daily  for  groups,  meets  individual  needs,  keeps  classroom  control 
with ‘SSS.'Sflfffi  5eleCtS  ^ °rganiZeS  materials,  and  confers  * 

translates  curriculum  units  and  goals  into  highly  teachable  lesson  Dlan« 
and  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  these  plals,  P ' 

puts  educational  innovations  into  effect  in  the  classroom  and  subiects 
them  to  the  modifications  which  arise  from  day  to  day  experience. 

Master  Teacher; 

applies  promising  research-tested  ideas  to  improve  the  school. 
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feeds  into  the  school  a steady  flow  of  relevant  new  practices  and  curricu- 
lum content  to  keep  the  school  abreast  of  the  times, 

shapes  the  curriculum,  researches  new  instructional  techniques,  and 
investigates  new  modes  of  learning. 

initiates  research  programs  of  a purely  district  interest  among  his  col- 
leagues. 

Senior  Teacher; 

makes  the  concepts  and  goals  of  the  curriculum  explicit  for  a given 
course  or  grade  level, 

methods  and  new  programs. 

diagnoses  learning  problems  and  specializes  in  the  relation  of  new 
teaching  strategies  to  needs  of  the  learner. 

McKenna’s  Model: 

Teacher  Technologist:  Skill  in  administering  basic  skills  and  knowledges 
Liberal  Enlightener:  Skill  as  a master  presenter. 

Identifier  of  Talents:  Skill  in  promoting  exploration  in  broad  fields. 

Developer  of  Talents  and  Aptitudes:  A skill  for  developing  talent. 

Facilitator  of  Attitude  and  Interpersonal  Behavior  Development:  human 
relations  attitudes  and  skills. 


Allen  and  Ryan’s  Model  (1966)|_ 


Curriculum  associate-anticipators  Shapes  curr^cu1^*  . 

to  what  curriculum  should  be  in  the  future  and  how  subjects  should  b 

related  to  each  other. 

Senior  Teacher- conceptualized  Makes  explicit  the  concepts  and  goals 
in  each  course  or  grade  level. 

Staff  Teacher-illustrator:  Translates  units  and  goals  into  highly  teach- 
able  lesson  plans. 

Associate  Teacher- doer:  Carries  out  the  given  plans. 
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Tabulation  of  Results  of  the 
Pilot  Survey  on  Teacher  Role s 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  Nation's  Schools , June,  1970.  Copyright 
1970  > McGraw-Hill  Inc Chicago . All  rights  reserved. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  TEACHER  DERLOYMEOT  TAKE  SHAPE 
DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 


For  educational  trend  watchers,  the  hide-ribbon  candidate  of  the 
10a  has  arrived.  Its  name  la  Differentiated  Staffing  and  it  la  bei*.g 
cMerniy  fed,  watched  and  nurtured  in  an  almost  clinical  environment. 

What  ie  differentiated  staffing?  There  is  no  precise  definition, 
but  it  Implies  e restructuring  and  redeployment  of  teaching 
in  a way  that  makes  optimum  use  of  their  talents  , Interests,  and  coroit- 
, of-fords  than  Kreater  autonomy  in  determining  their  own  pro 
fSaiinS  devSe«  flSly  diffeStiatad  staff  Includes  classroom 
teachers  at  various  responsibility  levels  and 

of  training,  competence,  educational  gears  end  difficulty  of  taa_ 
subject  specialists,  special  service  personnel,  administrative  a»d/o: 
curriculum  development  personnel  (who  may  also  teach  a percentage  of  the 
ZZ)  sZ  a greater  number  of  subpiofessionals  and  nonprofessionals  , 
such  as  teaching  interns  and  teacher  aides. 

Differentiated  staffing  theorists  assume  three  crucial 
i-\  \ +OB^Vi«rs  will  have  opportunities  to  pull  themselves  up  a career  led 
der;  (B)  the  good  teachers^ an  remain  in  the  classroom  instead  of ^eing 
"kicked  upstairs"  into  administration  when  a promotion  is  in  order,  (3) 
all  students  will  benefit  from  the  new  organisation  because  there  will 
be  more  individualization  of  instruction. 

Hard-line  opponents  see  it  as  a grandiose  subterfuge  for  implement- 
ing merit  pay,  encouraging  faculty  separation  and  divisiveness. 

The  answer  to  the  merit  pay  objection,  according' to 
+hn+  under  differentiated  staffing,  teachers  are  paid  differently  for 
differemt^eaponslbllities , ea  opposed  to  traditional  merit  pay  setups, 
where  people  are  paid  differently  because  they  ere  judged  to  be  per 
forming  similar  tasks  at  different  quality  levels. 

2 5&3S2!  » was  presented  to  .1*  of 

Education  in  1966  and  first  introduced  in  Temple  City,  California, 

The  Temple  City  program  represents  a stairstep,  or  hierarchical  model, 
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Starting  at  the  top  and  going  down  are  master  teachers , senior  teachers , 
staff  teachers*  associate  teachers,  and  three  types  of  paraprofesslonals — 
teacher  aides*  resource  center  assistants,  and  lab  assistants.  Responsi- 
bilities end  salaries  for  these  positions  ere  varied,  though  the  staff 
teacher  and  associate  teacher  are  tenured. 

Here  is  how  the  four  basic  positions  at  Temple  City  break  down: 

» Associate  Teacher--typicslly , a beginning  teacher  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  the  classroom  while  simultaneously  evaluating  his 
performance  in  conferences  with  a supervisor* 

* Stsff  Teacher — has  more  experience  end  is  assigned  more  difficult 
responsibilities,  including  tutorial  sessions  end  small  group  instruction. 
Additionally  he  works  on  new  curriculums  and  supervises  their  field 
testing, 

• Senior  Teacher — in  addition  to  teaching,  consults  with  associate 
teachers,  develops  new  teaching  strategies,  sets  up  inservice  training 
programs , and  develops  resource  banks  for  new  instructional  units  , 
including  the  use  of  media. 

. Master  Teacher — has  districtwide  responsibilities  in  the  appli- 
cation of  research  to  curriculum  design.  Teaches  at  least  a part  of 
the  time. 

Two  other  early  models  are  noteworthy.  One  a hierarchical  arrange- 
ment developed  by  Lloyd  J.  Trump,  provided  for  teaching  specialists, 
staff  specialists , a number  of  general  aides,  and  community  consultants 
where  needed.  The  other,  the  Head  Start  model  (which  evolved  from  the 
federal  program  of  the  same  name),  was  a "flatter**  model  that  had  only 
two  basic  l©vels--a  "lead"  teacher  without  real  authority  and  assistant 
teachers  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  team.  The  "lead"  teacher  received 
extra  remuneration . 

A major  impetus  for  differentiated  staffing  appeared  with  passage 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  of  1967,  which  set  aside 
federal  funds  for  such  experimentation. 

One  of  the  first  districts  to  apply  for  EEDA  money  was  Beaverton  , 
Oregon,  now  completing  its  first  year  of  differentiated  staffing  at  a 
975-student  high  school.  For  next  year,  the  district  has  applied  for 
funds  to  implement  the  program  at  the  high  school,  a junior  high,  and 
an  elmentaiy  school.  One  new  position  developed  in  the  Beaverton 
program  is  the  "domain  chairman''  who  supervises  development  of  inter- 
disciplinary curriculum  and  provides  leadership  in  teaching  processes. 

The  Florida  project:  Unquestionably,  the  most  extensive  proposal  for 

differentiated  staffing  is  found  in  Florida*  where  in  1968,  the  state 
legislature  provided  a mandate  requestion  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion to  "develop  and  operate  model  projects  of  flexible  staff  organisation 
in  selected  elementary  and  secondary  schools  based  on  differentiated 
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A four-level  teacher  hierarchy  is  the  basis  for  the 
differentiated  staffing  model  being  used  at  Temple 
City,  California,  The  associate  teacher,  a novice, 
has  a "learning  schedule"  end  less  demanding  responsi- 
bilities; the  staff  teacher  has  a full  teaching  load 
end  is  aided  by  paraprofessionals ; the  senior  teacher 
is  a "learning  engineer,"  or  methodological  expert  in 
a subject;  the  master  teacher  is  a scholar-research 
specialist  who  translates  research  theory  into  class- 
room possibilities. 
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This  is  the  differentiated  staffing  model  and  salary 
schedule  developed  in  Florida.  The  first  break  into 
research  responsibility  comes  at  the  senior  teacher 
level,  though  the  senior  teacher  will  still  spend 
four-fifths  of  his  time  in  the  classroom.  Personnel 
at  the  two  highest  £ aval  positions  will  teach  about 
three-fifths  of  the  time.  Vi thin  the  salary  schedules, 
each  position  from  associate  teacher  on  up  has  a range 
of  $1,600,  divided  into  three  yearly  increments  of 
$600  each.  The  lower  positions  have  a range  of  $1,000, 
for  division  into  four  yearly  increments  of  $350  each. 
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levels  of  responsibility  and  compensation  for  services  performed . " As 
a result,  a comprehensive  feasibility  study  was  completed,  along  with  a 
plan  that  included  role  clarifications  and  cost  analyses.  Pilot  projects 
are  now  set  to  begin  this  fall  in  three  Counties --Dade  (which  includes 
Miami),  Leon  and  Sarasota. 

She  Florida  model  has  more  levels  than  the  one  at  Semple  City. 
Starting  fro®  the  top,  there  are:  a teaching  research  specialist  (equiva- 
lent to  the  principal),  teaching  curriculum  specialists,  senior  teachers, 
staff  teachers,  associate  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  educational 
technicians,  and  teacher  aides.  Each  position  has  a different  salary 
range  and  certain  educational  requirements. 

Though  many  local  districts  have  certain  aspects  of  differentiated 
staffing  (team  teaching,  flexible  scheduling,  etc . ) already  built  into 
their  proems,  It  is  reported  that  a substantial  number  are  now  consid- 
ering full-blown  programs . And  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts 
appear  to  be  boosting  the  concept  through  changes  in  state  certification 
regulations . 

Teacher  reaction:  How  do  teachers  feel  about  such  proposals?  The 

Association  of  Classroom  Teachers,  which  has  endorsed  research  on  dif- 
ferentiated staffing,  conducted  a conference  of  representative  teachers 
from  ell  parts  of  the  country  to  compile  opinions . Conference  partici  - 
pants  cited  these  advantages; 

•Tho  concept  appears  to  provide  a more  meaningful  educational  ex- 
perience and  climate  favorable  to  the  development  of  each  child. 

• It  fosters  good  teaching  techniques,  such  as  flexible  assignments, 
modular  scheduling,  matching  of  instructional  resources  with  learner 
needs,  individualised  lear^ng  experiences,  and  a clinical  approach  to 
meet  student  needs. 

« It  provides  for  more  effective  use  of  human  resources. 

• The  opportunity  is  there  for  interaction  among  teachers,  administra- 
tors, teacher  aides,  parents,  and  the  conmunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  also  foresaw  some  obstacles: 

* A tendency  on  the  part  of  some  persona  to  move  too  quickly.  The 
roles  of  administrators  must  change  at  the  seme  pace  as  the  roles  of  the 
classroom  teachers. 

* Insufficient  funds  for  an  adequate  program. 

* Personnel  not  prepared  to  operate  within  the  new  framework. 

• The  tendency  to  bill  differentiated  staffing  as  a cure-all  for  edu- 
cational Ills* 
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, A fear  that  assignments  will  be  used  as  a means  to  cut  school 
budgets  by  paying  higher  salaries  to  a few  teachers  who  reach  top 
brackets  and  lower  salaries  to  the  vast  majority* 


■ Inadequate  public  relations  and  biased  information  programs. 


It  was  admitted,  however,  that  all  these  "obstacles"  can  be  over- 
come by  judicious  planning. 


One  essential  element  cited,  ironically , as  an  advantage  by  pro- 
ponents and  a disadvantage  by  critics  is  that  teachers  are  generally 
evaluated  for  higher  positions  by  committees  composed  of  their  own 
colleagues,  This  is  fairer,  say  those  in  favor.  It  encourages  conflict 
among  the  faculty,  say  those  opposed.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  whatever 
it  is,  has  to  b©  in  the  eating. 


Additional  points  advocated  for  differentiated  staffing  are  that  it 
allows  retention  of  good  teachers  while  offering  incentive  for  advance- 
ment; it  offers  the  prospect  of  salaries  equal  to  or  greater  than  admin- 
istrators at  the  higier  stratification  levels;  it  reduces  the  administra- 
tor-teacher gap  considerably;  it  adds  prestige  to  teaching;  and  it 
involves  teachers  more  heavily  in  decision-making  and  planning. 


Some  have  likened  differentiated  staffing  in  schools  to  the  appli- 
cation of  systems  management  techniques  used  In  industry,  others  point 
out  that  it  is  only  a natural  evolvement  in  improving  the  quality  of 
education.  But  its  first  champion.  Dr.  Allen,  sees  a simple  goal:  to 
compensate  professional  teachers  at  the  same  levels  as  other  professional 
persona  in  a coonsunity.  He  says;  "That  goal  is  possible  with  differenti- 
ated staffing." 
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A.  The  Teacher  and  His  Staff 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  New  Y ork  State  Education,  October, 
1967,  Copyright  1967. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS  STAFF 
An  NEA  Report 


Roy  A,  Edelfelt 


The  idea  that  several  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  will  work 
together  in  teaching  youngsters  promises  a significant  breakthrough  for 
improving  the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  also 
heralds  a revolution  in  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  in  present  concepts 
of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  timely  that  we  seek  breakthroughs  and 
revolution  in  education. 

The  job  of  the  teacher  has  become  unmanageable.  The  self-contained 
teacher  and  the  self-contained  classroom  and  the  self-contained  school 
are  obsolete.  No  single  individual  has  the  competence,  energy,  and 
time  to  deal  effectively  with  all  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  one 
teacher.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  operate  in  the  isolated  and  insulated 
fashion  which  has  characterized  many  self-contained  classrooms.  No 
school  can  remain  vital  and  dynamic  or  up  to  date  if  its  staff  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  community  and  the  rest  of  the  educational  world,  A pro- 
gressive, affluent  society  cannot  tolerate  or  afford  teachers  or  schools 
which  try  to  go  it  alone  without  the  help  and  stimulation  of  colleagues. 

As  the  demands  of  modern  life  have  increased,  as  school  curricula 
have  expanded,  as  instructional  techniques  have  become  more  compli- 
cated, as  services  offered  by  schools  have  been  extended,  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  have  found  the  traditional  concept  of  teaching 
more  and  more  unrealistic.  Add  to  this  the  problems  of  a rapidly  grow- 
ing school  population  and  it  is  obvious  that  moving  fast  enough  or  far 
enough  in  education  to  keep  pace  with  other  developments  in  society  is 
almost  impossible. 

The  teacher  who  must  remain  alert  to  developments  in  his  academic 
field,  keep  up  on  innovations  in  teaching  procedures,  advise  and  consult 
with  extracurricular  groups,  conduct  a homeroom,  read  and  evaluate 
student  work,  monitor  lunchrooms,  collect  money  or  sell  tickets  for 
school  events,  consult  with  guidance  and  personnel  staff,  work  on  cur- 
riculum  committees,  chaperon  school  functions,  confer  with  students 
and  parents,  attend  teachers  meetings,  participate  in  professional  associ- 
tioir  and  learned  society  activities,  advise  school  clubs,  supervise  stu- 
dent teachers,  and  keep  attendance  and  academic  records  while  teaching 
for  a full  day  does  not  have  time  to  do  any  of  his  jobs  well. 

It  is  time  to  break  with  the  past  even  though  some  will  cry  heresy. 
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It  is  time  to  experiment  and  investigate  new  ways  to  utilise  staff  in 
schools.  New  concepts  of  teacher  roles  need  not  sacrifice  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  good  educations  There  is  no  need,  for  example,  to 
abandon  the  notion  that  teachers  should  work  closely  enough  with  stu- 
dents so  that  they  know  them  well.  Actually,  differentiated  roles,  for 
education  personnel  must  be  considered  first  in  terms  of  value  to  the 
learner.  This  criterion  alone  makes  obvious  the  unmanageableness 
of  the  teacher's  task  in  today's  school. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  time  and  energy  to  dream  up  new  and  effective 
strategies  for  teaching,  to  find  appropriate  materials,  to  check  the 
success  of  instruction,  to  get  to  know  students,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
parents  and  the  community,  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  curricu- 
lum, teaching  often  becomes  dull  and  unexciting.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, teachers  tend  to  follow  the  same  course  of  study  and  pursue  the 
same  teaching  techniques  year  in  and  year  out.  They  turn  into  robots, 
and  their  approaches  to  teaching  become  shopworn  and  routine. 

There  has  been  little  research  on  teacher  fatigue,  but  most  educa- 
tors can  testify  that  there  comes  a time  in  the  new  teacher's  experience 
when  enthusiasm  is  dulled  and  energy  sapped  from  trying  to  do  all  the 
jobs  in  the  school  day.  The  teacher  who  survives  slacks  off;  he  paces 
himself  to  get  through  a whole  day  in  the  elementary  school  or  through 
five  class  periods  in  the  high  school* 

Parents  with  only  a few  children  can  identify  with  teachers  by  recal- 
ling a rainy  day  at  home  or  the  fatigue  of  late  August  days  when  summer 
vacations  seem  too  long.  Many  of  them  admit  to  being  "driven  up  the 
wall"  by  too  close  and  too  long  association  with  their  few  children.  What, 
then,  is  the  plight  of  the  teacher  who  faces  at  least  twenty-five  children 
almost  constantly  for  180  days  a year?  Obviously,  when  teacher  fatigue 
is  studied  more  closely,  there  will  be  additional  evidence  to  support  a 
reorganization  of  teacher  load  and  a new  look  at  the  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities which  teachers  can  manage  effectively. 


We  have  no  choice  but  to  re-examine  the  roles  of  teachers.  Federal 
programs,  new  technology,  the  introduction  of  more  interns  and  aides  in- 
to the  schools,  new  money,  and  more  public  support  for  education  are 
additional  reasons  why  action  is  needed  now. 


The  examination  of  teacher  roles  should  take  into  consideration  the 
school  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  become*  There  is  evidence,  for 
example*  that  the  whole  concept  of  the  school  is  changing.  It  has,  in 
fact,  already  changed  in  its  commitment- -from  a major  emphasis  on 
intellectual  pursuits  and  character  building  to  an  emphasis  on  a full 
range  of  educational  services.  In  schools  which  become  education  cen- 
ters, these  services  will  be  expanded  to  run  the  gamut  from  child  care, 
health  services,  recreational  guidance,  and  work- study  programs  to 
sophisticated,  scholarly  activity.  We  can  predict  with  surety  that: 
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1.  The  education  center  will  attend  to  a much  broader  ranee  of 

the  growth  and  learning  of  its  enrollees.  a 

2.  The  recognition  that  there  is  more  to  learn  than  can  possibly 

be  managed  in  school  will  cause  re- evaluation  and  reformation  in  cur- 
riculum. 


The  realization  that  knowledge  can  become  obsolete  will  influence 
the  emphasis  and  value  placed  on  what  is  learned* 

4.  The  use  and  scheduling  of  time  will  be  different- -more  diverse 
and  more  flexible. 


5, 


The  isolated,  one-adult  classroom  will  pass  out  of  existence. 
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6.  There  will  be  more  collaboration  between  and  among  teachers 
and  a clearer  recognition  that  teaching— in  fact,  the  whole  school  pro- 
gram— must  be  more  of  a team  effort. 

Changing  or  differentiating  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  of  other  edu- 
cation personnel  will  require  a mammoth  effort.  Traditional  ways  of 
doing  things  are  difficult  to  change  because  teachers,  like  other  people, 
in  established  roles  and  routines.  Changing  and  expanding 
the  traditional  concept  of  one  teacher  ministering  to  all  children  to  a 
system  which  involves  a cooperative  effort  by  teachers,  teacher  aides 
consultants,  and  other  support  personnel  is  the  central  focus  of  "The 
T eachar  and  His  Staff11  concept. 

Teachers  recognize  the  need  for  more  help.  They  understand  that 
a modern  school  program  must  be  extended  beyond  the  "egg-crate"  con- 
cept  of  the  isolated  teacher  in  the  classroom.  They  know  that  better 
educational  programs  can  be  developed  by  appropriate  collaboration 
?■  °f,  experts  and  generalists.  For  example,  there  is  no  ques- 

tion that  the  classroom  teacher  can  operate  more  effectively  when  there 
is  a sensitive,  skilled  supervisor  to  provide  constructive  consultant 

_ subject  matter  field  or  in  guidance  or  psychological  services, 
or  that  the  teacher  cm  do  a better  job  when  he  can  plan  and  teach  with 
another  teacher  who  is  a respected,  empathie  colleague. 

, In„  addition  to  providing  the  plan  and  personnel  for  making  the  teaeh- 
S m°re  manageable,  there  must  also  be  attention  to  school  clim- 
ate, The  climate  must  be  open,  objective,  and  supportive  if  teachers 
are  to  operate  effectively.  A proper  climate  should  guarantee  the  teach- 
ers full  partnership  in  the  educational  enterprise.  Teachers  must  be 
given  the  right  and  responsibility  of  a part  in  the  decisions  which  alter 
their  roles  and  which,  establish  plans  for  inservice  training  to  prepare 
them  for  such,  roles.  * if  if 

Despite  intellectual  agreement  about  needed  help  and  the  present  op- 
portunity  to  change  existing  conditions,  there  is  fear  and  uncertainty. 
What  new  roles  should  teachers  take?  To  what  extent  can  these  roles 
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be  differentiated?  How  can  teachers  be  assigned  to  the  roles  for  which 
they  are  best  suited?  Can  teachers  work  together?  How  will  it  be  to 
work  with  another  professional  or  paraprofessional  in  the  classroom? 
Will  teacher  aides  be  able  to  take  over  non-teaching  jobs?  To  what  ex- 
tent will  auxiliary  personnel  infringe  on  the  professional  domain  of 
teachers.  Should  auxiliary  personnel  assume  some  professional  duties 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher?  What  help  can  consultants 
minl?trat°r1  provide?  Will  help  and  consulted  by 
possible  without  domination?  How  will  the  efforts  of  all  these  people 
be  coordinated?  Who  will,  be  in  charge  of  managing  instruction?  With 

cSmatTforT16  ^V°lYed>  Wl11  thfre  be  to°  many  intangibles?  Will  the 
climate  for  an  objective  approach  to  redefi  ig  roles  for  teachers  be 

possible?  In  all  this  change,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  ad- 
dep^imen'o^ducltJoS?  SOCiatiOTS-  school  boards,  laytnen,  state 

3„^Tbese  art  8°/n*  o£  the  questions  which  must  be  faced  when  we  look 
at  the  concept  of  the  teacher  and  his  staff.  Exactly  how  they  are  an- 
swered I cannot  say  because  I don't  know.  I do  know  that  procedures  and 
arrangements  in  schools  will  differ.  Answers  will  depend  on  the  pur- 

° 6 5°n  determined  broadly  by  local  boards  of  education 

nd  more  specifically  by  school  faculties.  They  will  depend  on  the  per- 
sonnel available  to  assume  the  tasks  which  must  be  done.  P 

anH  we  fat i3elattWO  PrototyPes  for  the  organization  of  the  teacher 
and  his  staff  which  have  had  wide  exposure,  J,  Lloyd  Trump,  in  his 

pamphlet  entitled  Images  of  the  Future,  sets  forth  one  plan.  The  Head 
Start  program  illustrates  another.  TTTnd  neither  one  of  them  completely 
acceptable  or  appropriate  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  school.  The 
Trump  model  is  nr,  acceptable  in  my  view  because  of  its  primary  as- 
sumption that  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  dispense  subject  mat- 

1 u.a?ud  becau®f  tbe  emphasis  in  his  staff  organization  is  more  a hier- 
arclty-  than  a colleague  relationship.  Trump  also  seems  overly  pres- 
criptive in  suggesting  that  all  organization  revolves  around  three  plans-- 

;rTflMg^Ucbinft^U<Ltif1?,  sma11  group  seminars,  aiid  independent  study. 
Tbe  Head  Start  model  is  not  apropos  because  its  emphasis  is  a hothouse 
treatment  for  disadvantaged  children  and  the  concern  is  only  for  pre- 
school youngsters.  The  Trump  model  overemphasizes  subject  matter 
and  academic  aspects  of  the  school  program;  the  Head  Start  model  (of 
necessity)  underemphasizes  scholarly  and  academic  concerns, 

r Ha^g  raised  some  questions  about  the  Head  Start  and  Trump  models 
of  the  teacher  and  his  staff,  I hasten  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  learn 
from  both  and  much  which  could  be  adopted.  One  of  the  main  virtues 
of  both  models  is  that  more  than  one  adult  is  available  to  plan  programs 
and  to  help  youngsters  in  the  classroom.  A second  strength  is  the  pro- 
vision for  greater  variety  in  the  school  program.  Both  models  provide 
alternatives  to  a teacher- dominated,  teacher- to- class  approach  to  teach- 
tbir5  feature  of  note  in  both  the  Head  Start  and  Trump  models  is 
t e differentiation  of  roles  for  a variety  of  school  personnel.  Teachers 
are  assigned  tasks  which  are  clearly  professional.  Other  personnel 
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perform  supporting  functions  in  an  organization  which  is  planned  and 
which  is  deliberately  a part  of  the  total  concept  of  the  school  program. 

The  Head  Start  model  clearly  reduces  the  student- teacher  ratio 
to  1 5:1 , while  the  Trump  model  recommends  one  professional  teacher 
for  each  forty  students.  Both  programs  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
planned  relationship  between  community  life  and  school  program. 

As  we  consider  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  concept,  it  is  helpful 
to  consider  the  models  of  Trump  and  Head  Start,  But  we  must  go  fur- 
ther than  either  of  these  plans  because  other  new  ideas  have  become  ap- 
parent as  we  have  examined  the  inservice  education  of  teachers. 

The  models  I should  like  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  are  based 
on  some  assumptions  or  a frame  of  reference.  Some  have  already  been 
stated,  and  some  I have  not  mentioned.  The  assumptions  I have  talked 
about  include  the  following: 

1,  The  job  of  the  teacher  has  become  unmanageable, 

2,  A teacher  can  survive  in  schools  today  if  he  paces  himself 
at  a less  than  adequate  level  of  professional  performance, 

3,  A professional  job  of  teaching  requires  time  to  plan,  analyze, 
and  evaluate  teaching. 

4,  New  concepts  of  teacher  roles  need  not  sacrifice  the  important 
elements  of  good  teaching  or  good  educational  practice, 

5,  There  is  support  in  money,  technology,  and  public  attitude 
for  re-examination  of  teacher  roles, 

6,  The  changing  concept  of  the  school  requires  different  roles  for 
teachers  and  other  education  personnel, 

?,  Changing  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  other  education  personnel 
will  require  a mammoth  effort;  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  are  dif- 
ficult to  discard, 

8,  Change  is  easier  when  working  relationships  and  climate  are 
open,  objective,  and  supportive.  The  teacher  must  have  a full  partner- 
ship in  the  educational  enterprise. 

q#  There  are  many  unresolved  questions  on  a variety  of  ideas  about 
what  modifying  the  roles  of  teachers  will  involve.  Most  of  these  quest- 
ions should  remain  open  until  there  is  more  evidence  from  experience 
with,  new  roles. 

The  assumptions  I have  not  stated  ares 

1 A variety  of  people  and  talents  are  needed  to  staff  schools  ade- 
quately. 


2,  Prospective  teachers  and  inservice  teachers  at  various  stages 
of  professional  development  can  contribute  in  different  ways  to  school 
programs* 

3,  The  role  of  the  teacher  should  depend  on  competence,  experience, 
attitude,  and  desire* 

4,  Responsibility,  competence,  status,  and  reward  should  be  related, 
that  is,  a teacher  should  have  one  of  these  in  terms  of  the  degree  to 
which  he  has  the  others, 

5*  There  should  be  a visible  career  pattern  in  teaching  which  makes 
remaining  in  the  classroom  rewarding  to  those  who  want  to  stay  in  teach- 
ing. 

6,  A career  in  teaching  should  offer  enough  variety  in  assignment 

to  provide  stimulation  and  new  experiences  throughout  a teacher1  s tenure, 

7,  There  should  be  more  than  one  adult  working  with  a group  of 
youngsters*  This  arrangement  provides  both  professional  stimulation 
and  perspective  and  more  attention  to  each  youngster, 

8.  Subprofessional  teacher  aides  can  perform  parapr ofessional  tasks 
under  the  supervision  of  a certified  teacher. 

9.  The  use  of  a staff  approach  to  teaching  should  decrease  the  stu-* 
dent-teacher  ratio,  not  increase  it. 

My  thinking  to  date  assumes  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  idea  will 
provide  that  a teacher  have  several  helpers  in  performing  his  job  of 
teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  with  a staff  will  be  a mature 
professional,  what  we  have  referred  to  in  previous  conferences  as  a 
career  teacher.  Career  teacher  designation  should  be  based  primarily 
on  competence  in  terms  of  performance,  responsibility,  and  commit- 
ment. Career  teacher  status  will  also  require  competence  as  the  man- 
ager or  administrator  of  a staff.  The  makeup  of  a teacher 1 s staff  will 
depend  on  teaching  responsibility  and  assignment. 

Supposing  that  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  idea  is  initiated  in  a 
school  with  class  organization  and  assignment  pretty  much  what  it  is 
now.  What  might  the  set-up  look  like?  Two  hypothetical  illustrations 
might  serve  to  clarify  some  possibilities. 

Miss  Jones  teaches  first  grade.  It  has  been  her  custom  to  group 
children  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  A constant  frustration  for  Miss  Jones 
has  been  finding  worthwhile  activities  for  children  other  than  those  with 
whom  she  is  working  directly.  We  mil  assume  that  Miss  Jones  is  ad- 
judged a mature  professional,  a career  teacher  in  her  school,  and  that 
she  is  part  of  a pilot  program  built  on  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  idea. 


With  the  help  of  colleagues,  administrators,  and  support  personnel. 

Miss  Jones  works  out  a plan  to  remedy,  among  other  things,  her  prob- 
lems in  reading  and  arithmetic  instruction.  She  has  a part  in  selecting 
an  intern  and  in  selecting  and  training  a teacher  aide.  Both  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  with  Miss  Jones.  She  needs  and  gets  help  in  re-orient- 
ing herself  to  working  with  two  other  adults  in  the  classroom.  She  studies 
and  consults  with  supervisors  and  college  consultants  to  learn  more 
about  her  job  as  a supervisor.  There  is  planning,  trial,  analysis,  and 
assessment  of  the  pilot,  which  includes  several  teachers  and  college 
and  supervisory  personnel, 

Mr,  Smith  teaches  chemistry  in  the  high  school.  His  assignment 
includes  five  classes  in  chemistry.  He  has  one  free  period  for  planning. 
From  his  first  year  of  teaching  he  has  been  concerned  about  getting 
equipment  set  up  and  taking  it  down,  keeping  the  chemistry  lab  clean, 
and  maintaining  order  in  equipment  and  supplies.  He  has  also  been  dis- 
satisfied with  his  approach  of  keeping  his  five  classes  together,  teaching 
essentially  the  same  lesson  five  times  in  one  day.  Periods  seem  too 
short  for  experiments.  Too  often  students  do  only  cookbook  experiments 
because  there  isn't  time  to  plan  with  each  class  or  each  student. 

We  will  assume,  also,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  designated  a mature  pro- 
fessional, a career  teacher,  and  that  he  becomes  a part  of  a trial  of 
"The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  idea,  Mr,  Smith  also  gets  considerable 
consultant  help  from  colleagues,  supervisors,  specialists  in  chemistry, 
and  other  college  personnel.  He  works  out  a plan  which  involves  flexi- 
bility in  scheduling  as  well  as  additional  personnel.  Flexibility  in  sched- 
uling becomes  possible  because  one  of  Mr,  Smith's  colleagues,  an  Eng- 
lish teacher,  is  initiating  a similar  program  and  it  is  possible  to  dove- 
tail schedules  to  provide  both  teachers  with  double  periods  on  some  days 
in  the  week.  Mr,  Smith  discovers  a housewife  in  the  community  with 
a master's  degree  in  chemistry  who  wants  part-time  work.  He  also 
takes  on  an  intern  (full-time  - and  a high  school  senior  (part-time),  the 
latter  a student  who  has  shown  promise  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Smith  ar- 
ranges a schedule  which  provides  two  double-period  lab  sessions  twice 
a week.  He  trains  the  housewife  as  a lab  assistant  and  give  her  increas- 
ing responsibility  in  lab  periods  for  working  with  individuals  and  groups 
on  experiments.  The  intern  works  in  a similar  capacity  but  also  does 
some  teaching.  All  three  work  together  in  planning,  analysis,  and  as- 
sessment of  instruction.  The  high  school  student  becomes  the  keeper  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  but  gradually  he  also  learns  to  assist  students 
on  individual  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  Mr,  Smith's 
school  owns  a videotape  recorder  and  playback  equipment.  He  and  his 
assistants  use  this  equipment  to  record  demonstrations  which  need 
close-up  viewing.  This  system  also  eliminates  repetition  of  a demonstra- 
tion which  is  appropriate  for  all  of  his  classes. 

Both  Miss  Jones  and  Mr,  Smith  learn  such  things  as  how  better  to 
plan  their  day,  what  jobs  they  can  assign  to  the  intern  and  the  teacher 
aide,  how  to  keep  contact  with  aU  the  children  while  sharing  them  with 
two  other  adults,  how  to  deal  with  the  change  in  ego  satisfaction  derived 
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from  teaching,  what  diagnosis  and  planning  they  can  share  with  their 
team  and  what  they  must  take  responsibility  for,  and  how  to  evaluate 
what  is  going  on. 

These  illustrations  are  inadequate  in  detail,  but  they  do  help  to 
clarify  some  possibilities,  I am  sure  you  all  can  think  of  other  more 
exciting  and  innovative  possibilities,  and  I hope  you  will. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  putting  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  idea  into 
practice  will  be  more  expensive  than  present  staffing  procedures.  It 
will,  I believe,  provide  opportunities  for  some  radical  improvement  in 
instruction.  It  will  also  make  a substantial  difference  to  the  teaching 
profession.  It  should  help  attract  and  keep  talented  people  in  the  class- 
room. It  should  help  establish  a core  of  career  teachers,  mature  pro- 
fessionals, senior  teachers-- whatever  you  choose  to  call  them--who 
■will  make  teaching  a mature  profession.  It  will  help  make  at  least  one 
career  pattern  clear. 
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Source:  "A  Readiness  for  Differentiated  Staffing,  " Information  Report, 

No,  3,  November,  1969.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  State  of 
Florida  Department  of  Education, 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT: 

A DEFINED  ROLE  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Clifton  B,  Chadwick 


Extensive  attention  is  currently  being  given  to  the  concept  of  staff 
differentiation.  The  Florida  project  for  staff  differentiation  ia  prepar- 
ing to  begin  developing  models  of  staffing  patterns  for  initial  testing  in 
three  counties,  Leon,  Dade  and  Sarasota,  These  models,  symbolic 
representations  of  potential  utilization,  will  hopefully  be  based  in  part, 
on  analyses  of  the  current  teacher's  classroom  behaviors  and  functions. 
In  a subsequent  monograph  the  author  proposes  to  discuss  methods  to 
obtain  functional  analyses  of  classroom  personnel  patterns,  but  will  now 
discuss  some  possible  classroom  functions  which  can  be  grouped  into 
one  possible  defined  role  which  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
model  development  activities  of  the  Florida  project. 

History 

In  the  past,  the  teacher's  primary  role  has  been  information  presen- 
tation with  concomitant  responsibilities  for  testing,  feedback  (primarily 
by  a letter-grade  medium),  and  some  limited  system  management,  "With 
the  rapid  growth  of  schools  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  increasing 
availability  of  audio-visual  aids,  the  further  specialization  of  the  stibject 
matter  and  the  growing  size  of  physical  facilities,  the  teacher's  respon- 
sibilities for  systems  management  have  increased.  Most  of  the  new 
responsibilities  are  added  onto  the  school  system  and  particularly  onto 
the  teacher  in  an  ad  hoc  basis,  that  is,  the  new  tasks  are  not  carefully 
analyzed  and  integFaTWH"  into  the  characteristics  and  functions  of  the 
classroom,  (It  is  assumed  and  hoped  that  the  Florida  differentiated 
staffing  project  is  avoiding  this  pitfall.)  An  example  of  this  ad  hoc  ad- 
dition is  the  development  and  subsequent  purchase  by  schools  of  a myriad 
of  audiovisual  aids.  Talking  film  strips,  overhead  projectors,  tape 
recorders,  movies,  reading  papers,  and  other  items  are  often  cumber- 
some additions  to  an  educational  system  that  force  the  teacher  to  make 
intelligent  use  of  available  materials. 

Even  much  of  the  current  effort  in  computer-assisted  classrooms 
should  be  viewed  as  ad  hoc  addition.  The  early  attempts  to  integrate 
programmed  instruction  into  the  classroom  represented  a classic  case 
of  add-on  responsibility  without  training  in  use  of  the  material.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  teachers'  colleges  and  universities  attempt  to 
understand  these  new  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  total  educational 
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environment.  Frequently  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  new  responsi- 
bilities in  pre- service  training  programs,  either. 


The  increased  interest  in  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  individualized 
instruction  will  certainly  increase  the  emphasis  on  systems  management. 
A highly  useful  research  area  for  further  development  is  the  potential 
role  of  the  teacher  in  the  individualized  classroom.  It  is  important  to 
begin  determining  what  the  teacher's  role  or  roles  will  be  and  what  im- 
plications the  roles  will  have  for  teacher  training  and  school  administra- 
tion. Determination  of  new  role  characteristics  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  defining  what  colleges  of  education  should  do  to  modify,  re-  develop 
and  change  their  course  offerings,  methods  of  teaching,  course  require- 
ments, and  attitudes  toward  the  teacher. 

One  particularly  useful  project  of  this  nature  has  been  completed  at 
Nova  University  (Flynn,  Chadwick  and  Fischler,  1969),  The  result  of 
this  project  is  a comparison  of  the  various  functional  behaviors  of 
teachers  in  individualized  and  non- individualized  classrooms,  A sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  this  project  will  be  reported  this  fall  (Flynn  and 
Chadwick,  1970), 

The  Teacher  Relationship 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  attempt  to  educate  is  aimed  primarily 
at  imparting  knowledge,  skills,  and  concepts  and  processes  to  the  learn- 
er.  Think  of  the  sort  of  teacher-learner  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  a personal  and  constant  interchange  of 
thoughts  in  an  engrossing  conversation  might  be  envisioned.  Teaching 
tends  to  attempt  to  replicate  this  imtimate  dialogue  model.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  demand  for  a lower  teacher-to- student  ratio  is 
often  voiced  to  increase  the  dialogue  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the  educa- 
tional process  would  improve*  but  the  prospect  of  having  one  teacher  for 
every  student  is  dim.  Therefore  we  need  to  develop  new  models  and 
strategies  fot  teaching  which  are  not  critically  dependent  on  the  personal 
and  constant  interaction  between  one  student  and  one  teacher  in  one  set- 
ting, Such  models  might  begin  by  responding  to  the  several  types  of 
learning  that  occur  in  the  classroom,  and  by  the  several  separate  func- 
tional activities  composed  in  the  teaching- learning  process. 

With  the  accumulation  of  more  and  more  knowledge  about  the  psychol- 
ogy of  learning,  a demand  has  arisen  for  new  technology  which  can  ef- 
fectively put  the  knowledge  into  practical  use.  Such  is  the  domain  of  the 
educational  technologist,  whose  contributions  over  the  past  few  years 
include  such  items  as  programmed  instruction,  methods  for  motivating 
the  learner,  and  systems  which  tailor  the  curriculum  to  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student  in  a class  of  forty.  In  part  because  of  the  educa- 
tional technologist,  the  educational  process  has  begun  to  change  from  a 
basically  intuitive  relationship  into  a much  more  consistent,  systematic 
process. 

This  gradual  change  has  begun  to  alter  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
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will  continue  to  alter  it  in  the  future.  The  teacher  will  have  to  become 
more  systematic  and  constantly  aware  of  the  learnings  motivation  and 
management  strategies  which  he  is  using. 

The  discussion,  so  far,  has  centered  upon  the  changing  teacher- 
student  relationship,  but  this  relationship  cannot  operate  and  develop 
without  a hospitable  environment.  It  is  the  job  of  the  school  administra- 
tor to  provide  a suitable  environment,  but  he  is  concerned  with  physical 
facilities,  dollar  expenditure,  records,  materials  acquisition,  policy 
decisions,  and  personnel  decisions.  If  the  teacher  was  forced  to  deal 
with  these  items,  he  and  the  student  would  have  little  time  together.  The 
interaction  among  the  three---the  administrator,  the  teacher,  and  the 
student- --must  be  efficient  and  effective  to  permit  the  achievement  of 
desired  educational  goals.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  achieve  this  is  a 
clarification  of  the  role  of  each  member  of  the  relationship. 

Each  of  the  three  must  develop  a strategy  for  performing  his  task 
and  achieving  his  desired  goals.  The  administrator  must  manage  upkeep 
and  scheduling  of  physical  facilities,  acquisition  of  learning  materials, 
and  other  items  mentioned  above.  The  teacher  must  manage  a records 
system,  a materials  system,  a method  of  teaching  system,  and  a media 
selection  system.  The  student  primarily  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  systematic  interaction  with  teachers  and  learning 
materials  in  an  effort  to  learn. 

Instructional  Management:  The  Teacher's  Role 

In  the  individualized  classroom  of  the  future,  the  teacher  will  not  be 
responsible  for  exposition  of  subject  matter  content  but  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  selecting  educational  events  and  appraising  student  performance; 
he  will  be  an  instructional  manager. 

The  teacher,  or  instructional  manager,  will  select  educational  events 
appropriate  to  the- student's  needs.  Examples  of  this  approach  can  be 
seen  in  the  individual!  prescribed  instruction  system  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh's  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  (Glaser, 

1966)  or  Project  PLAN  (Flanagan,  1967), 

The  term  "educational  events"  is  used  to  emphasize  the  broad  range 
of  potential  experiences  from  which  the  instructional  manager  will 
choose.  These  experiences  include  multi-media  programs,  textbooks, 
programmed  instruction,  games,  and  other  modes  available  for  given 
units  of  instruction.  The  educational  experience  and  the  appropriate 
mode  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  student's  learning 
requirements,  patterns,  and  predictions,  motivational  factors,  and  the 
availability  of  materials  for  the  learning  experiences. 

Once  the  learning  event  has  been  chosen,  the  student  generally  will 
engage  in  the  learning  activity  by  himself.  The  concept  of  systems 
management  also  may  suggest  interaction  with  other  students  and  oc- 
casionally with  an  adult  monitor  who  may  or  may  not  be  a teacher.  It  will 
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not  generally  be  the  teacher’s  task  to  assist  the  student  during  the 
learning  activity.  The  teacher's  task  will  be  to  organize  and  manipulate 
the  instructional  environment  in  such  a manner  that  an  optional  amount 
of  learning  can  take  place. 

Appraisal  of  student  performance  will  follow  his  completion  of  the 
learning  activity.  It  may  take  several  forms  of  each  type  of  appraisal 
being  directly  related  to  the  type  of  activity  required  as  a terminal 
behavior.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  will  not  be  given  where  ability  to  oral- 
ly discuss  is  the  terminal  behavior.  Multiple  choice  tests  will  not  be 
given  where  the  terminal  behavior  is  development  of  an  intricate  hypo- 
thesis, The  progress  check  and  the  instructional  manager ' s interaction 
with  the  student  will  be  a function  of  the  class  of  response  for  which  the 
student  is  being  tested,  (See  the  note  on  types  of  learning,  mentioned 
above, ) 

Role  Differentiation 

The  specification  of  the  instructional  manager 's  role  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  other  behaviors  that  may  occur  in  the  learning  environment. 
Other  important  classes  of  events  will  occur  in  the  classroom  of  the 
future,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  divided  among  a larger  num- 
ber of  people. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  general  practitioner  was  the  dominant 
man  in  the  medical  field,  responsible  for  a broad  range  of  responses. 
Specialization  led  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  medical  role  to  include 
several  classes  of  practitioners  at  various  levels  of  responsibility. 
Doctors  specialize  in  areas  such  as  obstetrics,  thoratic  surgery,  pedia- 
trics, etc,,  much  as  secondary  teachers  are  specialized  in  subject 
matter  areas.  But  differentiation  went  together  in  medicine  where  a 
doctor  once  prepared  the  patient,  anesthesized  him,  operated  and 
cleaned  up  we  now  have  the  hospital  surgery  operations  requiring  order- 
lies, scrub  nurses,  surgical  nurses,  anesthesiologists,  and  various  sur- 
geons, 

A division  of  responsibilities*  along  functional  lines  will  characterize 
the  schools  of  the  future.  By  functional,  I mean  that  each  member  of  the 
instructional  team  will  perform  a group  of  tasks  which  contributes  dir- 
ectly to  one  or  more  manifest  (i,  e, , observed)  functions.  The  school 
will  be  operated  by  a team  of  specialists  which  may  possibly  include  an 
administrative  manager,  an  academic  manager,  a computer  operations 
specialist,  information  compiliation  and  utilization  experts,  various 
instructional  managers,  group  process  specialists,  and  others. 

An  important  note  here  is  that  as  this  specialization  occurs,  the 
concept  of  cost  effectiveness  in  education  will  become  more  reasonable 


* in  the  original  document  I said  ''fragmentation  of  responsibilities"  to 
emphasize  the  breaking  apart  of  the  teachers  role, 
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and  more  meaningful.  When  this  happens,  school  systems  will  be  able 
to  begin  specifying  to  the  taxpayers  what  the  immediate  and  long-range 
results  will  be  for  the  expenditure  of  various  levels  of  funding  This 
analysis  will  be  the  basis  for  the  justification  of  larger  (or  smaller) 
amounts  of  money  from  varying  sources  on  varying  (and  probably  inter- 
acting)  programatic  or  functional  items. 

Conclusion 

The  issue  of  redefining  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  neither  simple  nor 
non- controversial.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that  the  teacher  as  we  know 
her  today  will  not  exist  in  the  future.  As  Frinks  (1969)  has  noted,  "any 
discussion. . , concerning  the  process  of  developing  and  implementing  a 
naore  flexible  staffing  pattern,  . .must  of  necessity  confront  many  basic 
educational  questions,  " As  the  general  practitioner  is  rapidly  becornTna 
a think  of  the  past,  so  will  the  teacher's  role  divide  itself  into  a group 
of  roles,  each  with  its  specific,  delineated  function,  its  own  specified 
training  course,  and  its  own  distinct  place  in  the  education  system. 

It  is  in  this  division,  this  differentiation,  that  the  Florida  Project 
is  engaged. 
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Source;  The  Classroom  Teacher -Speaks  on  His  Supportive  Staff,  Conv- 
right  1 96 V by  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 


A SUPPORTIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA 

What  Jobs  Can  Be  Done  By  Others? 

Clerical  Work 


Preparing  attendance  reports 


School  system  forms 


Federal  attendance  forms 


Collecting  money 

Lunch,  milk 

School  fees,  book  rentals 
Magazines,  newspapers 
Insurance 
Charity  drives 


School  pictures 
Field  trips 

Money-raising  projects 

Banking 

Class  parties 


Keeping  numerous  office  records 


Homeroom  records 

Statistical  reports 

Annual  and  semi-annual  reports 


Inventory  of  class  equipment 
Requisition  forms 
Federal  reports 


Handling  report  cards 

Initial .preparation  Transferring  information 

Entering  grades  Collecting  and  filing  cards 

Duplicating  work  sheets  and  tests 


Cutting  stencils  Operating  machines 

Maintaining  student  personnel  records 


Initial  preparation 
Health  records 


Filing 


Tests,  work  sheets,  and  other 
items 


Anecdotal  reports 
Referral  forms 


Resource  materials  for 
units 
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Making  home  contacts 
Making  intial  telephone  call  on  absences 
Setting  up  appointments  for  teacher-parent  conference 
Setting  up  appointments  for  home  visitation 


Typing  flexible  schedules 
Reporting  on  team  teaching. 
Teaching- related  activities 


Initial  checking,  correcting,  and  marking  of 
classroom  teachers 


some  papers  for  review  by 


Administering,  monitoring,  scoring  and  graphing  standardised  tests 
Checking  out,  returning,  storing,  and  maintaining  equipment  and  sup 


Preparing  room  for  use  of  special  equipment 

^”j^nginf  bulletin  boards  and  exhibits*  setting  up  charts;  attending  to 
room  en  vt  mtiTn r»f*  & 


Monitoring  homeroom  and  study  hall 


Supervising  some  laboratory  or  some  seat  work 
Researching  materials  and  tools 
Supervising  student  make-up  work  after  school 
Administering  first  aid  for  minor  injuries, 

Nonteaching  assignments 

Supervising  students  at  lunch,  recess,  and  detention;  in  the  halls, 
library,  rest  rooms,  assembly,  and  bus 


Supervising^ extracurricular  activities— clubs,  bus  trips,  school 

parties,  school  activities;  selling  and  collecting  tickets  at  ball  games 

Assuming  cocurricular  assignments  related  to  coaching,  the  student 
council,  the  yearbook,  and  the  school  play 


Performing  custodial  duties— in  the  classroom,  halls, 
faculty  lounge. 
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rest  rooms,  and 


Announcing  and  passing  out  routine  bulletins 

Caring  for  preschool  children  during  parent-teacher  conferences* 
lectures,  and  other  events 

Health  screening--taking  weight  and  measurements  and  checking  vision. 

What  Jobs  Should  Be  Done  By  the  Classroom  Teacher? 

The  management  of  the  teaching  assignment 

Having  time  to  teach  as  the  classroom  teacher  has  been  prepared  to 
teach 

Daily  planning  within  the  school  day 

Working  with  students  individually  in  and  out  of  school 

Consulting  with  other  teachers  and  specialists  during  the  school  day 

Conferring  with  parents 

Deciding  when  and  how  to  use  media,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
techniques 

Doing  research 

Supervising  the  maintenance  of  adequate  student  records 

Visiting  other  classes  and  other  schools  to  observe  new  practices  and 
equipment 

Making  home  visitation. 

The  development  of  the  policies  that  affect  the  classroom  teacher  and 
the  educational  program  entrusted  to  his  care 

Deciding  within  the  classroom  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  and 
when  to  teach  it 

Sharing  in  curriculum  development  and  having  released  time  during 
the  school  day  to  participate  in  this  planning 

Having  a voice  in  general  policies  related  to  textbook  selection;  grading 
system;  length  of  school  day  and  year;  selection  of  new  teachers  and 
student  teachers;  assignment  of  student  teachers  and  pupils;  pupil 
personnel  services;  release  of  students  from  one  class  to  participate 
in  sports,  music,  or  some  other  activity;  requisition  of  materials; 
school  open  house;  and  community  relatione. 
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The  direction  of  continuing  inservice  education  programs 


Keeping  up-to-date  on  the  latest  development  in  new  content,  teaching 
materials,  techniques,  and  innovations  through  reading,  research, 
observation,  visitation,  meetings,  college  courses,  and  professional 
conferences 

Attending,  with  released  time,  grade  level  and/or  subject  matter 
meetings  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  work  on  curriculum 

Participating  in  conferences  sponsored  by  local,  state,  and  national 
professional  associations. 


Who  Are  the  Classroom  Teacher's  Supportive  Staff? 
Certificated  Educators 


Superintendent 
Assistant  superintendent 
Principal 

Assistant  principal 
Supervisor 

Director  of  improvement  of 
instruction 

Curriculum  coordinator 
Department  head 
Subject  area  consultants  (art, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
drama,  mathematics, 
language  arts,  physical  educa- 
tion, remedial  reading,  home- 
bound,  specialists  for  excep- 
tional children,  etc, } 

H*Speech  therapist 


Professional  Noneducators 

^School  nurse 
School  dentj.jt 
Dental  hygienist 
Dental  technician 


Hearing  therapist 
Sight  therapist 
Other  teachers  in  team- 
teaching plan 
TV  teacher 
^Librarian 

Elementary  and  secondary 
guidance  counselor 
Educational  psychologist 
* School  psyebometrician 
Homebound  teacher 
Visiting  teacher 
Audiovisual  specialist 
University  consultant 
^Public  relations  director 
Director  of  evaluation  and 
research 

Director  of  training  (human 
relations  skills  a pre- 
requisite) 


^School  psychometrician 
Physical  therapist 
Social  worker 
Welfare  worker 


* In  some  school  systems,  this  position  may  be  filled  by  a certificated 
educator;  in  others,  by  a noneducator, 
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School  physician 
School  psychologist 
❖School  psychiatrist 
School  audiometrist 
School  opthamologist 
School- community  coordinator 
(safety,  police,  lire  depart- 
ment, social  agencies) 
❖School  secretary 
Computer  programmer 
❖Public  relations  director 
Placement  director 
Pupil  personnel  worker 


Counselor  on  social  problems 
Advisor  on  social- parent  rela- 
tions 

Vocational  counselor 
Personnel  in  clinic  referral 
centers 

Attendance  officer 
Audiovisual  technician 
❖ Speech  therapist 
Public  librarian 
Library  assistant 
Resource  people  for  special 
classroom  assignments  (en- 
gineers, musicians,  politi- 
cians, drama  specialist,  etc, ) 


Paraprofes  sionals 


Teacher  Aide 


General  teacher  aide 
check  attendance 
do  housekeeping  chores 
prepare  art  supplies,  bulletin 
board,  supplementary  materials. 


check  objective  tests 
record  test  scores  and  grades 
file  material;  prepare  reports 
collect  money 

compute  statistical  information 
ditto  seat  work,  charts,  maps 
monitor  students 
administer  remedial  drill  work 
help  individuals  and  small  groups 
in  independent  study  and  follow- 


Curriculum  laboratory  assistant 
cut  stencils,  makes  transpar- 
encies, filmstrips,  and  slides. 
Audiovisual  technician 
Aides  for  special  classes 
Physical  education  aide 
Science  laboratory  assistant 
Bilingual  aide 
Audio  assistant 
Theme  reader 
TV  staff  and  technician 
Home  visitor 
Library  aide 


up 

assist  with  music,  drama,  art 
tell  stories 


Clerical  Aide 

Secretary /Clerk 

conduct  magazine  campaigns 
collect  lunch  money 


do  bookkeeping  for  classes  and 
activities  fund 


❖In  some  school  systems,  this  position  may  be  filled 
educator;  in  others,  by  a noneducator. 


a certificated 
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Monitor 


Hall  supervisor 
Playground  attendant 
Recess  supervisor 
Study  hall  monitor 
Test  monitor 

Others 
Custodian 

Transportation  personnel 
Lunch  program  staff 
^Attendance  officers 
Resource  people  for  special 
class  assignments 
Experts  from  vocational  fields 

Sources  of  Auxiliary  Personnel 

Parents 
House  wi  ve  s 

Volunteer  workers  from  organiza- 
tions 

Community  helpers 
Dropouts 


Lunch  room  monitor 
Safety  aide 

Athletic  game  supervisor 
Field  trip  supervisor 
School  bus  attendant 
Classroom  monitor 


Artists 

Musicians 

Hobbyists 

Housewives  (to  demonstrate 
sewing  and  food  preparation) 
Practitioners  of  trades  (beauti- 
cians, printers,  etc.) 

* School  secretary 


Intern  teachers 
Retired  teachers 
Senior  citizens 
Neighborhood  youth  corps 
Students  (peers,  college 
students) 


Why  Should  the  Classroom  Teacher  Have  a Supportive  Staff? 
Learning  experiences  of  children  are  enhanced 


The  educational  program  becomes  truly  child  oriented  and  flexible 
rather  than  task  oriented  and  rigid  when  time  is  provided  for  more  in- 
tensive  planning  by  more  people. 


The  child  gets  more  of  the  teacher's  time. 

Tutorial  ser  vices  of  many  kinds,  as  well  as 
small-group  instruction,  are  provided. 


appropriate  large-  and 


The  classroom  teacher  has  time  to  study  each  child,  confer  with  parents, 
utilize  auxiliary  pupil- personnel  services,  diagnose  problems,  pre- 
scribe  individual  treatment,  and  check  on  progress  made* 


* In  some  school  systems,  this  position  may  be  filled  by  a certificated 
educator;  m others,  by  a noneducator. 
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The  child  gets  the  additional  advantage  of  the  knowledge  and  talents  of 
many  individuals  such  as  aides,  special  teachers,  and  consultants. 

The  child  benefits  from  the  extra  ’’eyes  and  ears”  alert  to  individual 
needs.  The  aide  with  special  skill  and/or  with  background  similar  to 
that  of  an  individual  child  may  be  able  to  identify  with  the  child  more 
readily  and  to  interpret  problems  more  effectively  to  the  classroom 
teacher. 

The  child's  horizons  are  widened  through  the  use  of  special  talents  of 
people  in  the  community, 

A more  relaxed  classroom  climate  is  created. 

Creativity  is  fostered. 

The  increased  attention  provides  a greater  feeling  of  security  for  the 
child  and  fosters  increased  achievement. 

Teacher  effectiveness  is  enhanced. 


The  teaching  task  becomes  manageable, 

•Time  is  available  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  teach  and  to  create 
the  best  possible  climate  for  learning. 

•Time  is  available  for  preparation  and  planning  for  the  professional 
aspects  of  teaching, 

• Fatigue  and  tension  factors  caused  by  trying  to  cope  with  an  unman- 
ageable burden  are  eliminated. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  able  to  utilize  more  professionally  oriented 
approaches  to  the  teaching- learning  process: 

'A  wider  variety  of  teaching  techniques  and  skills 

• The  presentation  of  subject  matter  in  greater  depth 

• The  team  approach,  which  released  and  utilizes  the  talents  and 
expert  knowledge  of  all  team  members,  each  of  whom  makes  his  own 
unique  contribution 

•A  new  pattern  of  .staff  utilization  permitting-- 

--diversification  of  activity  in  the  teaching- learning  situation 
--a  variety  of  student  groupings-- large-group,  small-group, 
and  individual  instruction 
--flexible  rather  than  rigid  scheduling 
-—individualized  planning  to  meet  Individual  differences  of  students 

• Enrichment  of  subject  matter  content  through-- 
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--more  reading  and  research 
--greater  use  of  resources 

* More  effective  use  of  facilities  and  resources,  both  human  and  material 

•Team  planning,  which  serves  as  a teacher  stimulus. 

In-service  education  programs  for  all  team  members  become  an  ex- 
pected and  necessary  adjunct. 

The  beginning  teacher  receives  support  and  encouragement.  His 
strengths  are  utilized  and  his  weaknesses  identified  and  overcome. 

He  gains  new  insights  into  teaching  and  enjoys  personal  rewards  not  so 
readily  available  in  a self-contained  classroom. 

Services  of  administrative  and  supervisory  school  personnel  are  en- 
hanced ‘ 

The  traditional  pattern  of  school  organization  is  reevaluated  and  re- 
aligned to  meet  better  the  needs  of  children  for  tomorrow's  society. 

The  i'o1o3  of  all  certificated  educators  are  redefined,  and  responsibili- 
ties are  assigned  for  more  effective  use  of  the  professional  manpower 
and  talents  available. 

Certificated  educators  in  administrative  and  supervisory  assignments 
are  more  closely  involved  in  the  actual  teaching  process. 

The  total  school  staff  develops  a team  spirit  and  loyalty  that  cannot  be 
achieved  when  the  school  system  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  staff- 
line concept. 

Professional  prestige  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  enhanced 

The  recognition  of  the  classroom  teacher  as  a coordinator  of  a team 
of  professional  and  paraprofessional  staff  members  promotes  in  him  a 
greater  sense  of  professionalism  and  creates  in  others  an  awareness 
of  his  importance. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  freed  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  his  professional 
capabilities  and  is  permitted  to  do  what  he  knows  needs  to  be  done  when 
it  needs  to  be  done, 

A healthy  relationship  of  mutual  support  and  respect  is  fostered  among 
the  teacher,  administrator,  and  paraprofessional.  This  relationship 
brings  satisfactions  not  possible  in  an  organization  built  upon  the  hier- 
archical concept  of  superiority  and  inferiority. 

Housekeeping  and  clerical  chores  are  eliminated,  and  teacher  morale 
is  improved. 
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The  classroom  teacher  is  freed  to  serve  and  is  accepted  in  other  pro- 
fessional activities  within  the  school  system,  such  as  curriculum 
development,  innovative  practices,  and  in-service  education. 

Teacher  retention  and  recruitment  are  enhanced 

Attrition  of  good  classroom  teachers  is  minimized  through  the  increase 
in  teacher  status  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  frustrations. 

Both  students  and  aides  recognize  the  new  status  of  the  classroom, 
teacher  and  the  increased  satisfactions  in  teaching.  As  a result,  both 
groups  will  more  readily  choose  teaching  as  a career. 

The  public  Image  of  the  school  Is  enhanced 

Involvement  of  more  lay  citizens  in  providing  enriching  experiences 
in  the  schools  develops  a greater  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the 
school  as  a social  institution  and  improves  home- school  relations. 

The  use  of  citizens  as  aides  and  resource  assistants  develops  a civic 
pride  on  the  part  of  those  involved. 

Classroom  teachers,  parents,  and  other  citizens  have  more  and  better 
opportunities  to  know  and  appreciate  each  other. 

What  Are  the  Blocks  to  Such  School  Reorganization? 

Tradition 

Conservative  attitude  and  inflexibility  of  many  people,  educators  and 
public  alike. 

Deep  commitment  to  the  status  quo  in-- 

--the  hierarchical  organization  of  school  administration,  and 
--the  self-contained  classroom  at  the  elementary  level. 

School  calendar  based  on  needs  of  an  agrarian  rather  than  an  industrial 
society. 

Human  resistance  to  change 

Human  resistance  to  change  and  the  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
are  natural  aEEitudes^  The  statements  here~presented  represent  tne" 
variety  "or  rationalizations  which  are  most  often  used  to  justify  inactiv- 
ity and  impede  change.  Some  will  seem  to  be  very  close  to  the  actual 
truth;  many  will  be  reeofgnlzed  as  rash  and  irresponsible. 

Classroom  teachers  resent  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  their  classrooms 
by  outsiders. 
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Administrators  may  use  the  employment  of  the  paraprofessionals  as  a 
device  to  heap  more  responsibilities  on  the  classroom  teacher  without 
compensation  or  elimination  of  any  current  responsibilities, 

Paraprofessionals  with  access  to  student  records  may  misuse  confi- 
dential information  about  students  and  their  families.  Aides  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  be  ethical. 

The  public  won't  accept  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  the  classroom. 
Some  aides  may  be  used  for  tasks  which  belong  to  certificated  personnel. 

Some  paraprofessionals  need  so  much  direction  and  follow-up  that  it 
is  better  and  easier  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  do  it  himself.  Guiding 
paraprofessionals  is  a time-consuming  endeavor,  and  classroom  teach- 
ers will  object  to  the  extra  planning  that  is  necessary  if  the  services  of 
aides  are  to  be  used  effectively. 

The  administration  may  employ  paraprofessionals  as  a way  of  saving 
money.  This  practice  may  undermine  the  teacher's  salary  schedule. 

The  employment  of  aides  may  result  in  the  use  of  unprofessional  prac- 
tices in  the  classroom. 

Putting  aides  in  the  classroom  with  teachers  will  only  create  personality 
conflicts. 

The  use  of  lay  aides  may  cause  classroom  teachers  to  lose  intimate 
knowledge  of  individual  students.  There  will  be  a tendency  for  class- 
room teachers  to  lose  touch  with  the  individual  child's  progress  if  too 
many  instructional  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  another.  Further, 
the  classroom  teacher  will  be  robbed  of  excellent  opportunities  to  get 
to  know  his  students  better. 

The  administration  may  use  aides  as  an  excuse  to  increase  class  size. 

There  is  always  the  risk  of  getting  an  aide  who  is  not  really  qualified 
or  actually  able  to  do  the  job  correctly.  Administrators  will  take 
the  position  that  anyone  can  be  used  as  an  aide. 

Principals  and  supervisors  have  an  aversion  to  becoming  part  of  a 
team  of  which  the  classroom  teacher  is  the  coordinator.  They  do  not 
see  themselves  as  the  supportive  staff  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  be  a team  leader  and  to  use 
a supportive  staff. 

Overuse  of  aides  may  cause  a gap  in  the  rapport  between  teacher  and 
student  such  as  has  occurred  at  the  college  level. 

The  wisdom  of  having  parents  as  paraprofessionals  and  the  legality  of 
the  use  of  paraprofessionals  are  questionable. 


There  is  not  enough  in  the  school  budget.  The  money  spent  on  aides 
could  better  be  spent  on  more  teachers  and  reduced  class  size. 

The  use  of  paraprofessionals  may  undermine  standards  of  professional 
preparation. 

The  aide  will  usurp  the  authority  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  classroom  teachers  will  not  respect  the  aides  and  will  asign  only 
menial  jobs  to  the  aides. 

The  classroom  teacher  will  become  lax  and  lazy  and  let  the  aide  do  all 
the  work. 

The  aide  with  a philosophy  of  discipline  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
teacher  will  cause  conflict  between  the  child  and  the  teacher. 

Classroom  teachers  object  to  change. 

School  buildings  are  not  built  to  permit  the  use  of  aides.  The  rooms 
are  not  large  enough. 

A program  of  auxiliary  personnel  is  promoted  merely  to  solve  the 
community  unemployment  problem. 

Unimaginative  and  Insecure  classroom  teachers  and  administrators 
Apathetic  and  indifferent  attitudes  prevail. 

There  is  no  professional  preparation  for  this  type  of  school  operation 
and  administration. 

The  limited  perspective  of  too  many  educators  and  boards  of  education 
impedes  their  recognition  of  the  need  for  change. 

The  threat  of  unknown  and  the  security  of  known  inhibit  action.  Both 
classroom  teachers  and  administrators  fear  loss  of  authority  and  are 
unwilling  to  face  the  possibility  of  failure. 

Too  many  school  systems  lack  adequate  supportive  services,  especially 
in  the  area  of  pupil  personnel  needs,  such  as  experts  with  specialized 
knowledge  to  solve  the  many  different  types  of  problems  of  students. 

The  importance  of  evaluation,  research,  and  development  (a  necessary 
adjunct  in  any  business  enterprise  today)  is  not  recognized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  public  school  structure. 

Inadequate  planning 

By  local  school  systems: 

• Insufficient  time  is  devoted  to  planning  a program  based  on  the  concept 
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of  a supportive  staff  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  total  staff,  the  school  board,  and  the  community  are  not  involved 
in  initial  planning, 

'The  philosophy  and  rationale  underlying  the  program  are  not  sound 
in  that-- 

--There  are  no  clearly  defined  aims,  goals,  or  purposes. 

--The  availability  of  federal  funds  rather  than  a recognized  educa- 
tional need  motivates  the  initiation  of  the  program. 

““The  program  is  used  as  a cover— up  for  hidden  objectives  such  as 
the  anticipation  of  cutting  costs, 

— The  program  is  sold  on  the  premise  that  ,fit  will  lessen  the  work 
of  the  classroom  teacher.  " 

• New  staff  relationships  are  not  clearly  outlined  in  that-- 
""Terms  are  not  explicitly  defined, 

""There  is  a lack  of  understanding  of  multiple  and  changing  respon- 
sibilities and  authority  between  and  among  members  of  both  the 
professional  and  paraprofessional  staffs.  Clarification  is  needed  on 
who  is  responsible  to  whom  and  for  what,  why,  and  for  how  long, 

•Sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  space  problems  caused  by  the 
design  of  many  current  school  buildings-- such  as  how  to  provide  flexi- 
ble work  areas  in  a somewhat  inflexible  structure, 

• The  program  is  not  clearly  justified  in  terms  of  budget  allocations. 

By  the  professional  association: 

• The  organized  profession  has  not  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
building  a climate  for  change  and  making  a commitment  to  experimenta- 
tion. 

•Research  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  type  of  school 
organization  is  insufficient, 

• There  is  a lack  of  effective  public  relations  programs  to  inform  the 
public  on  the  changing  needs  of  education  and  to  develop  public  support 
for  change. 

Inadequate  in- service  education  programs 

Adequate  orientation  and  continuing  in-service  education  programs  for 
par apr of e s s i onals  are  needed  in  the  following  areas: 

• Understanding  the  jobs  to  be  done 

•Developing  the  necessary  skills 

• Learning  how  to  become  an  effective  team  member 

• Identifying  and  accepting  personal  responsibilities 


• Becoming  knowledgeable  about  school  philosophy  and  policies 

• Studying  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Education  Profession 

Adequate  orientation  and  continuing  in-service  education  programs  for 
educators  are  needed  in  the  following  areas: 

• Personnel  management 

— Developing  the  ability  and  skills  of  the  classroom  teacher  to 
’'orchestrate"  a team  of  adults  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  pupils. 

--Developing  the  ability  and  skills  of  administrators  to  "orchestrate” 
teams  of  adults  of  which  classroom  teachers  are  team  coordinators 

--Developing  the  skills  of  all  educators  to  serve  at  times  as  team 
members  and  at  other  times  as  team  leaders 

--Developing  the  skills  of  all  educators  to  identify,  release,  and 
use  effectively  the  special  talents  of  individuals 

--Learning  to  delegate  authority 

•New  methods,  contents,  and  resources. 

In-service  education  for  total  staff--professional  and  paraprofessional 
together--is  needed  in  the  following  areas* 

•Utilizing  resources,  both  human  and  material,  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  the  child 

•Evaluation,  research,  and  further  development  of  the  program  itself. 
Inadequate  personnel  policies  for  auxiliary  staff 

There  is  lack  of  clearly  defined  job  descriptions  with  qualifications 
identified  for  the  respective  job. 

• What  can  the  teacher  aide  do? 


• What  should  the  teacher  aide  not  do? 


• What  are  the  functions  of  other  paraprofessionals? 


There  is  a lack  of  clearly  defined  employment  policies. 

•What  are  the  policies  on  screening  of  candidates? 

• What  are  the  hours,  wages,  and  leave  policies  of  paraprofessionals? 

• What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement  for  paraprofessionals? 
There  is  a lack  of  clearly  defined  assignment  policies. 


• Who  makes  the  final  decision  on  which  classroom  teachers  will  have 
aides  and  which  aide  will  be  assigned  to  which  classroom  teacher? 
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•Who  makes  the  final  decision  on  what  specific  jobs  paraprofessionals 
will  do  in  a specific  classroom? 

•To  whom  is  the  paraprofessional  directly  responsible? 

• How  will  the  rights  of  the  paraprofessional  be  protected? 

Inadequate  school  financing 

In  general,  few  school  budgets  are  adequate  to  provide  high  quality 
education  under  the  existing  philosophy  of  school  organization  and 
operations. 

In  general,  few  school  budgets  provide  funds  for  evaluation,  research, 
and  development  which  would  facilitate  experimentation  with  this  type 
of  school  organization. 

Federal  funds  which  allow  for  such  experimentation  are  available  only 
to  a limited  number  of  schools. 

To  finance  such  a program  through  an  increase  in  local  tax  moneys  will 
zequire  the  development  of  a sound  philosophy  and  rationale  to  justify 
the  request  to  the  public.  To  prepare  such  a justification  without 
experimentation  is  almost  impossible. 

This  type  of  school  organization  and  operation  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow  necessitates  increased  staff  and  more 
resource  materials  and  will  cost  more  money,  not  less, 

Ina de quate  state  laws 

Some  state  laws  require  that  certificated  educators  be  fully  responsible 
for  children  while  they  are  on  school  property. 

Many  state  laws  do  not  specify  that  authority  for  supervision  of  children 
can  be  delegated  by  certificated  educators  to  paraprofessionals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 
To  The  Local  School  System 
Leadership 

Provide  dynamic,  aggressive  leadership  committed  to  educational 
change  to  meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  challenges. 

Pilot  projects 

Plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  pilot  projects  using  supportive  staff, 
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Total  Involvement 


Involve  classroom  teachers,  administrators,  and  laymen  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation* 


Obstacles 


Study  blocks  listed  in  this  report,  evaluate  them  in  light  of  the  local 
situation,  identify  the  specific  impediments  which  apply  in  the  com- 
munity, and  plan  a procedure  which  minimizes  these  impediments* 
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THE  NON- TEACHER 


Nicholas  Collis 


Is  it  possible  that  teachers  are  still  using  children  as  "storage  and 
retrieval  mechanisms  ? " This  kind  of  performance  can  be  accomplished 
better  by  a piece  of  hardware  which,  incidentally,  has  infinitely  more 
patience  than  any  mortal  teacher. 

Dr,  Norman  D,  Kurland,  director  of  the  Center  for  Innovation  in 
Education,  and  of  Title  III,  ESEA,  in  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment- has  put  the  role  of  tomorrow's  teacher  in  sharper  focus.  He 
has  said: 

"The  role  of  the  teacher  will  certainly  be  greatly  modified. 

Some  will  be  engaged  primarily  in  the  preparation  of  the 
instructional  system  in  cooperation  with  other  specialists. 

Such  work  will  require  a vast  increase  of  understanding  of 
both  the  learning  process  and  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The 
primary  role  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  do  what  an  automated 
system  can  never  do--motivate,  counsel,  and  lead  students 
to  those  higher  order  functions  which  are  the  primary  goals 
of  education-- to  question,  imagine,  invent,  appreciate  and 
act,  " ... — 

The  30  to  1 pupil- teacher  ratio  and  the  self-contained  classroom  are 
as  outmoded  as  the  "Model  T."  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  to 
most  educators  that  individualized  instruction  must  be  provided  on  a 
mass  basis.  The  kind  of  teachers  needed  for  this  program  must  be  able 
to  operate  on  a higher  level  of  educational  sophistication  than  is  current- 
ly practiced.  These  teachers  must  be  able  to  work  with  a variety  of 
teaching  tools  and  have  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  and  give 
direction  to  a staff  of  semi- professionals.  The  assistance  of  these  sup- 
portive services,  provided  by  qualified,  well-trained  semiprofessionals, 
permits  the  teacher  to  concentrate  on  a higher  order  of  functions  that 
should  be  his  prime  responsibility!  namely,  "director  of  learning,  " 
"diagnostician  of  learning  problems,  " and  "prescription  writer  for  learn- 
ing disabilities,  " call  it  what  you  will. 

Radically  new  staffing  patterns  are  required.  They  call  for  a sharp- 
er delineation  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  both  professionals  and  semi- 
professionals, A new  hierarchy  within  the  teaching  ranks  could  be  de- 
veloped, enabling  excellent  and  dedicated  teachers  to  have  available  to 
them  a vast  array  of  resources,  including  both  the  new  media  and  a 


supportive  staff*  Teachers  with  this  kind  of  capability  and  responsibility 
would  naturally  command  a much  more  realistic  salary.  This  is  an 
alternative  to  the  long  debated  and  apparently  impractical  merit  pay 

approach. 

To  develop  new  staffing  patterns  for  our  schools  would  mean  a new 
approach  for  teacher- training  institutions.  Primary  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  art  of  learning,  with  subject  matter  serving  as  the 
medium  through  which  learning  takes  place. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  schools  are  attempting  to  prepare 
children  for  future  occupations  that  are  not  only  non-existent  today,  but 
may  also  change  during  their  productive  lives.  The  concept  of  terminal 
education  is  already  outmoded.  Learning  how  to  learn  should  be  the 
major  goal  of  our  schools. 

If  we  subscribe  to  the  concept  that  the  classroom,  particularly  the 
self-contained  classroom,  is  obsolete  as  a unit  of  instruction,  it  should 
never  be  necessary  for  a teacher  to  work  with  more  than  a cluster  group 
of  8 or  12  students  at  one  time  and  only  when  realistic  dialogue  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  student  with  student,  can  take  place. 

School  administrators  should  be  relieved  of  the  Mnuts  and  bolts11  of 
running  a school  so  they  can  vigorously  involve  themselves  in  the  learn- 
ing  process  and  the  meaningful  and  strategic  deployment  and  redeploy- 
ment of  staff  and  learners  so  that  optimum  learning  can  take  place.  Rou- 
tine chores  of  the  school  administrator  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  with  business  ba ckg round  and  knowledge  of  systems  and  their 
application  in  education.  In  other  words,  a business  manager  should 
manage  the  school,  and  the  principai--as  we  now  know  him- - s hould  be 
the  instructional  leader. 


With  the  vast  strides  being  made  in  communications  technology, 
tomorrow1  s administrator  will  have  staff  members  that  he  may  never 
meet.  Gifted  teachers,  as  well  as  lay  people,  will  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  learning  process  from  around  the  world  by  instant  audio  and  visual 
communications.  The  learning  resources  of  the  entire  world  will  be 
available  at  the  touch  of  a dial.  Storage  and  instant  retrieval  of  any  mat- 
erial on  earth  is  technologically  possible  today.  But  before  this  rich 
treasure  of  knowledge  can  be  properly  used,  new  staffing  patterns  must 
be  established. 

Many  school  systems  across  the  nation  have  in  the  past  several  years 
introduced  other  adults  into  the  classrooms  as  resource  persons  or  as 
aides.  This  has  been  made  possible  primarily  under  Title  I of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  training  programs 
for  these  semiprofessionals--or  teacher  aides-- range  from  no  orienta- 
tion at  all  to  orientation  requiring  several  days  or  weeks.  The  reports 
indicate  a fantastic  range  of  services  rendered  by  these  people,  but  the 
majority  of  than  perform  duties  at  a relatively  low  clerical  level, 
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So  that  schools  can  prepare  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  modern 
technology  and  the  icreased  demands  placed  on  the  professional  teacher, 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  utilisation  of  semiprofession- 
als as  staff  members.  A major  ingredient  in  any  aide  training  program 
is  the  smooth  meshing  of  functions  of  the  aide  and  teacher  to  preclude 
demoralizing  role  conflict. 

The  Educational  and  Cultural  Center  serving  Onondaga  and  Oswego 
Counties,  (ECC)),  one  of  16  regional  centers  in  New  York  State,  admin- 
istering Title  III  funds  will  be  working  in  this  broad  area  under  a pro- 
gram funded  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  It  is  called:  "A 
Career  Line  Training  Program  for  Semiprofessionals  in  Education," 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  proposal  has  as  its  mission,  "a  career 
line  training  program  for  semiprofessionals  in  education.  " In  raising 
the  quality  of  education  and  in  permitting  teachers  to  perform  a higher 
order  of  functions,  the  semiprofessional  should  become  a permanent 
part  of  the  staffing  pattern  in  our  schools. 

The  program  is  a design  that  includes  the  participation  of  profes- 
sionals, semiprofessionals,  and  school  administrators.  The  trainee, 
usua  lly  recommended  by  a local  school  district  or  recruited  directly, 
enters  the  program  through  screening  procedures  administered  by  a 
counseling  unit.  This  unit  evaluates  the  individual  as  to  previous  ex- 
periences, both  academic  and  practical.  The  trainee  is  then  individually 
programmed,  based  on  his  needs  and  qualifications.  He  is  scheduled 
to  participate,  if  necessary,  in  courses  offered  by  various  institutions 
of  higher  learning  located  in  the  community.  These  institutions  include 
universities,  two  and  four  year  colleges  and  business  institutes. 

Simultaneously,  he  is  assigned  to  a teacher,  under  whose  direction 
and  supervision  he  will  work  on  a one-half  day  basis.  This  assures  that 
both  the  practical  and  academic  experiences  will  be  parallel.  The  class- 
room teacher  mupt  participate  actively  in  groups  with  the  aide  trainees 
to  assure  smooth  working  relationships  and  maximum  utilization  of  the 
aide's  services.  Through  such  seminars,  involving  teachers,  aide 
trainees,  and  at  times  administrators,  delineation  of  tasks  can  be  clari- 
fied. The  counseling  unit  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  trainees  so  that 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  trainees  is  assured. 

The  length  of  time  a trainee  is  in  the  program  depends  on  his  exper- 
iential level,  his  individual  needs  and  the  particular  role  he  will  play  in 
the  school.  For  example,  aides  may  function  at  one  of  four  levels:  cler- 
ical; technical;  assistant  teacher;  associate  teacher.  Therefore,  some 
trainees  may  complete  programs  in  just  a few  months  while  others  may 
be  involved  for  one  or  more  years.  Credit  will  be  given  for  collegiate 
level  courses  so  that  a career  line  can  be  established  in  the  event  any 
trainee  wishes  to  continue  toward  full  teacher  certification. 

The  majority  of  aide— trainees  will  assist  classroom  teachers  at  all 


levels,  K-12,  Others  will  be  trained  to  assist  guidance  counselors, 
librarians,  audiovisual  specialists,  physical  education  teachers,  indus- 
trial arts  teachers,  art  and  music  teachers,  and  in  the  many  aspects  of 
special  education  including  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

During  the  first  year  (the  1967-68  school  year),  up  to  100  trainees 
may  participate.  This  number  will  be  increased  in  subsequent  years, 
tentatively  to  200  the  second  year  and  400  the  third  year.  The  program 
is  scheduled  for  a three-year  period.  A unique  feature,  accompanying 
individual  scheduling  of  students,  will  be  the  extensive  use  of  media, 
including  self-paced,  programmed  instructional  materials.  Through 
use  of  media,  the  trainees  will  not  only  undergo  a part  of  their  instruc- 
tional program,  but  will  also  learn  to  use  technological  equipment  effec- 
tively, It  is  expected  that  semiprofessionals  could  become  supportive 
members  of  teaching  teams  as  well  as  serving  groups  of  individual 
teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  experience,  ECCO  should  be 
able  to  answer  any  questions  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  semiprofes- 
sional aide  in  education.  A basic  factor  underlying  the  entire  proposal 
is  that  these  semi  professionals  will  always  function  under  the  supervision 
of  fully  qualified  professional  teachers.  This  will  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  a higher  professional  level,  permitting  more 
individualized  instruction  and  consequently  greater  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students. 
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Reprinted  with  pel-mission  from  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association. 

AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  PERSONS, 

A Statement  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Professional 
Standards 

INTRODUCTION 

Most  teachers  spend  too  much  time  at  tasks  that  do  not  require  profes- 
sional competence  and  responsibility.  Elementary  school  teachers  collect  milk 
money,  oversee  recess,  and  monitor  lunchrooms  and  lavatory  periods.  Secondary 
school  teachers  stand  vigil  in  halls  and  study  halls,  chaperone  dances  and  per- 
form endless  other  duties  that  are  not  a central  part  of  teaching  and  need  not 
be  done  by  professional  staff.  But  such  duties  are  a necessary  part  of  the 
educational  program  and  must  be  handled  by  someone.  There  also  are  paraprofes- 
sional  tasks  — those  which  involve  elements  of  professional  skills  — which 
auxiliary  personnel  could  perform  under  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

Deciding  on  appropriate  roles  for  auxiliary  school  personnel  is  still 
in  the  beginning  stages  aid  will  need  trial  and  evaluation.  Whatever  roles  de- 
velop for  auxiliary  personnel,  the  teacher  will  remain  the  diagnostician  for 
learning,  the  manager  of  learning  experiences,  and  the  decision  maker  in  learning 
situations.  The  central  reason  for  employing  aides  is  that  the  teacher  needs 
auxiliary  and  support  personnel  working  with  him  to  provide  a wider  range  of  ser- 
vices to  his  students. 

Despite  any  endorsement  of  the  teacher's  need  for  assistance,  there  are 
still  many  questions  to  be  answered  about  auxiliary  personnel.  How  and  by  whom 
should  they  be  selected?  What  training  should  they  have?  What  jobs  might  they 
do?  What  attitudes  should  teachers  adopt  about  their  use?  What  controls  are 
needed  for  screening  or  certifying  them?  These  are  the  questions  most  often  raised 
about  auxiliary  school  personnel. 
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The  following  questions  and  answers  are  the  views  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  (NCTEPS)  on  some  of 
the  crucial  issues  educators  must  resolve  in  the  selection,  training  and  assign- 
ment of  such  personnel.  The  Commission  is  concerned  in  this  statement  with  all 
kinds  of  aides,  but  particularly  vdth  auxiliary  personnel  who  assist  teachers  in 
instruction.  These  are  the  new  people  in  schools  abovt whom  there  is  apprehension 
and  uncertainty?  these  are  the  people  who  can  most  help  teachers  do  a better  job. 

The  intention  of  this  statement  is  to  present  information  that  win  be 
useful  to  educators  who  will  be  considering  these  issues  in  their  own  communities . 

INITIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Q.  Ifoo  are  auxiliary  personnel? 

A.  Auxiliary  school  personnel,  or  teacher  aides  (we  prefer  the  former  term  to 
either  teacher  aides  or  paraprofessionals),  are  people  brought  into  the 
schools  to  assist  teachers  in  educating  children  and  youth.  The  use  of  auxil- 
iary school  personnel  is  not  new;  many  systems  have  employed  lay  readers, 
library  and  lunchroom  aides  end  the  like  for  years.  Parents,  high  school 
students,  college  and  community  college  students  have  performed  a wide  variety 
of  duties  in  schools, 

Q.  Why  are  auxiliary  personnel  needed? 

A.  Auxiliary  personnel  allow  teachers  to  do  a better  job  of  teaching,  e,g,,  to 
individualize  instruction.  Teachers  presently  must  handle  many  tasks  which 
do  not  require  professional  skill  and  which  infringe  on  the  time  they  have  to 
devote  to  teaching  and  planning.  Teachers  need  time  to  reflect  and  more 
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opportunities  for  professional  growth. 


Q.  What  has  caused  the  recent  upsurge  of  interest  in  and  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
auxiliary  personnel? 

A.  Several  social,  educational,  Mid  economic  factors  have  contributed  to  a sharp 
Increase  in  the  number  of  auxiliary  personnel  employed  in  schools  and  have 
evoked  widespread  interest  in  this  developnent . Some  of  these  factors  are; 

1.  The  expanding  need  and  demand  for  school  services. 

2.  New  dimensions  in  education,  such  as  reorganization  of  the  structural 
patterns  in  schools,  an  expanded  curriculum,  and  the  concept  of  differ- 
entiated roles  for  teachers.  These  include  flexible  scheduling,  coopera- 
tive Mid  team  teaching,  and  different  approaches  to  learning,  such  as 
large  group  work,  seminar  work,  and  individualized  instruction.  These 
new  dimensions  make  teaching  a more  complex  and  demanding  job, 

3.  Acute  shortages  of  professionals  to  meet  these  needs.  The  employment  of 
auxiliary  personnel  can  help  alleviate  these  shortages  by  allowing  educa- 
tors more  time  for  professional  duties  and  would  permit  greater  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  time.  Auxiliary  personnel  would  not  replace  teachers  but 
support  them. 

A.  The  availability  of  federal  funds  for  employing  nonprofessionals  in  edu- 
cation through  such  sources  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  A bill  (S.721) 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  to  provide  federal  financial 
support  for  teacher  aide  programs. 

5,  A heightened  awareness  of  the  special  learning  needs  of  all  children  and 
youth,  but  especially  of  the  disadvantaged. 
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6,  The  belief  that  the  use  of  indigenous  people  as  teacher  aides  might  bring 
about  better  communication  between  professionals  and  pupils  of  different 
backgrounds , 

7,  The  plight  of  persons  with  less  than  a college  education  who  are  unable  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  automated  economy  but  who  could  contribute  to 
education  and  find  personal  satisfaction  in  working  in  schools. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  jobs  and  responsibilities  might  auxiliary  personnel  assume? 

A.  The  kinds  of  jobs  aides  can  perform  vary  greatly  and  are  influenced  by  grade 
level,  subject,  kind  of  community,  educational  philosophy,  and  other  factors. 

A few  major  job  categories  are  evident  and  suggest  the  scope  of  possible  para- 
professional  tasks. 

Clerical  aides  enter  marks  on  report  cards,  compute  averages,  type  and 
mimeograph  stencils,  and  do  other  related  jobs.  Library  aides  assist  in  proc- 
essing books  and  in  handling  circulation  and  reference  work.  Housekeeping 
aides  take  care  of  ventilation  and  lights,  clean  up  after  art  classes,  put  up 
and  take  down  displays,  and  help  young  children  with  their  clothing.  Non- 
instructiopfli  supervisors  oversee  halls,  lunchrooms,  and  playground  activity. 
Instructional  assistants  help  teachers  in  classrooms,  read  to  youngsters,  keep 
attendance  registers,  work  in  laboratories,  and  prepare  instructional  materials. 
Still  others  take  charge  of  audiovisual  and  graphic  aids  and  operate  aid  re- 
pair equipment . 

Other  roles  for  auxiliary  personnel  might  involve  the  application  of 

1 Adapted  from  "Auxiliary  School  Personnel;  Their  Roles,  Training  and  Insti- 
tutionalization . " Based  on  a nationwide  study  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  New  York;  Bank  St.  College  of  Education,  October  1966. 
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human  relations  skills  in  establishing  relationships  with  parents  and  com- 
munity leaders  or  the  utilization  of  a special  talent  in  assisting  in  the 
teaching  of  woodworking,  dance,  music,  or  art  classes. 

This  listing  is  not  complete,  but  it  does  indicate  some  possibilities  for 
utilizing  auxiliary  personnel  services  and  highlights  some  jobs  and  levels  of 
responsibility . 

Auxiliary  personnel  should  free  professionals  to  execute  professional  re- 
sponsibilities.  Any  hard  and  fast  list  of  auxiliary  duties  could  create  a 
wrong  impression,  because  such  assignments  should  be  conditioned  by  the  needs 
of  a given  teaching  situation. 


q.  Who  should  determine  what  responsibilities  auxiliary  personnel  should  have 
and  what  duties  they  should  perform? 

A.  The  faculties  of  local  schools.  Defining  the  functions  of  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel should  be  undertaken  at  two  levels . First , the  faculty  of  each  school 
district  or  building  should  determine  the  general  guidelines  and  policies  for 
the  use  of  aides.  Second,  each  teacher  should  specify  the  job  and  giu.de  his 
aide  in  terms  of  the  particular  teaching  need.  A teacher  aide  should  be  just 
that  — an  aide  to  the  teacher.  But  decisions  at  this  point  Should  be  ten- 
tative and  open  to  change  until  more  data  have  teen  gathered  on  the  use  of 
auxiliary  personnel. 


Q,  Should  a.1 1 teachers  have  aides? 

A.  Local  school  faculties  must  answer  this  question.  It  requires  a penetrating 
consideration  of  present  practice  and  possibilities  for  differentiating 
teacher  roles.  Of  course,  other  groups,  such  as  TOPS,  will  influence  their 
decisions  by  providing  opinions  about  teacher  and  auxiliary  personnel  roles. 
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Therefore,  although  final  determination  must  be  local,  the  criteria  used  in 
making  decisions  should  be  based  on  the  jud^aenta  of  a variety  of  profes- 
sional educators , 

Factors  which  need  to  be  considered  include  the  following:  Some  teachers 
prefer  to  work  alone  and  may  not  want  aides.  Should  they  be  forced  to  accept 
assistance?  When  only  a limited  number  of  aides  are  available,  how  should 
decisions  be  made  as  to  which  teachers  will  receive  assistance?  Should  aides 
be  assigned  to  beginning  teachers  who  might  have  more  difficulty  because  the 
whole  job  is  new,  or  to  skilled,  experienced  teachers  who  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  new  or  deeper  professional  dimensions  in  teaching  when 
someone  takes  over  routine  and  nonprofessional  duties?  Should  a teacher's 
needs  Mid  skills  help  determine  the  assignment  of  aides? 

Some  teachers  lack  the  managerial  qualities  necessary  for  supervising 
auicLliary  personnel  and  will  need  careful  guidance  and  assistance  in  develop- 
ing these  qualities.  Others  who  possess  such  qualities  may  uncover,  release, 
and  direct  the  valuable  potential  of  their  aides. 

QUALIFICATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

Q,  What  qualifications  should  auxiliary  personnel  have? 

A,  Since  all  auxiliary  personnel  will  not  have  the  same  skills  or  serve  the  same 
function,  their  qualifications  and  salaries  should  vary.  The  lunchroom  aide, 
for  example,  does  not  need  the  degree  and  kind  of  skills  a lay  reader  needs. 

A clerical  aide  might  need  only  a high  school  education  with  emphasis  on 
clerical  skills,  but  a graphic  artist  hired  to  prepare  instructional  materials 
might  need  two  or  more  years  of  college.  Teachers  and  others  must  develop  job 
classifications,  and  a specific  job  win  dictate  the  aptitudes  needed,  the 


qualifications  to  be  met,  aid  the  pay  to  be  received. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  qualifications  until  the  requirements  of  par- 
ticular Jobs  are  determined,  and  they  in  turn  may  be  influenced  by  the  man- 
power pool  available.  Decisions  about  qualifications  should  remain  flexible 
until  more  is  learned  about  how  to  use  aides. 

Q.  Might  some  auxiliary  personnel  be  people  who  are  preparing  to  teach? 

A.  College  students  in  teacher  education  are  one  important  source  of  teacher 
aides.  The  experience  of  assisting  a teacher  can  be  extremely  valuable  and 
may  help  strengthen  the  tie  between  theory  of  the  college  curriculum  and  the 
reality  of  the  school  classroom.  Too,  auxiliary  programs  open  to  under- 
graduate students  in  all  college  departments  might  attract  some  able  people  to 
teaching  who  might  otherwise  be  missedj  such  programs  could  also  be  an  avenue 
to  a career  in  teaching  for  candidates  who  have  not  taken  the  usual  college 
route  to  a profession.  An  auxiliary  personnel  program  could  be  a route  to 
full-fledged  teaching  for  both  college  students  and  adults. 

Q.  Should  people  indigenous  to  a particular  environment  be  among  the  auxiliary 
personnel? 

A.  Auxiliary  personnel  indigenous  to  a community  can  be  assets  to  its  schools  in 
many  ways.  By  bringing  a fresh  and  different  perception  of  children  of  similar 
background  and  the  educational  problems  peculiar  to  them,  they  can  help  teachers 
and  administrators  to  better  understand  a community  and  its  people . This 
might  be  true  particularly  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  where  some  aides  have 
more  rapport  with  and  sensitivity  to  the  children  and  parents  than  the 
teachers  have.  Such  an  aide  might  be  able  to  explain  education  to  parents 
and  other  citizens  in  the  community  who  fear  or  resent  it.  As  effective, 
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wen-trained,  and  skillful  people  doing  important  work,  such  aides  might 
also  become  models  for  children,  providing  them  with  attainable  goals  to 
strive  for. 

However,  no  one  should  be  aceepted  as  an  aide  solely  to  provide  .lobs  for 
the  poor  or  unemployed.  In  al 1 cases  the  aide  should  be  able  to  make  a con- 
tribution to  the  educational  program,  whether  he  is  indigenous  to  a particu- 
lar subculture  or  someone  brought  into  the  school  without  special  regard  for 
origin,  background,  or  present  environment, 

Q.  How  should  auxiliary  personnel  be  screened? 

A,  A preliminary  step  in  the  screening  process  might  be  to  establish  ground  rules 
for  selecting  people  who  seem  capable  of  being  effective  helpers  with  chil- 
dren. After  initial  interviews,  most  of  the  screening  could  take  place  in 
the  training  program,  with  senior  teachers  assuming  major  responsibility  for 
selection  and  job  counselors  being  employed  to  assist  the  people  about  whom 
there  is  doubt. 


Q,  How  much  and  what  kind  of  training  should  auxiliary  personnel  have? 

A,  No  definite  decisions  can  be  made  now  about  desirable  educational  levels  of 
prospective  aides.  Their  training  should  depend  both  on  the  jobs  for  which 
they  are  being  prepared  and  on  the  educational  levels  they  have  attained, 
Experience  in  teacher  education  should  have  some  value  in  developing 
training  programs  for  auxiliary  school  personnel.  For  example,  the  frequent 
complaint  that  the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  in  teacher  train- 
ing is  inadequate  suggests  that  auxiliary  personnel  training  programs  should 
provide  a close  tie  between  real  experience  and  abstract  discussions.  To 
avoid  creating  a gap  between  the  preservice  and  inservice  programs  for  aides. 
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parallel  programs  of  training  and  work  might  be  ideal.  Joint  responsibility 
by  schools  and  colleges  for  planning,  financing,  and  staffing  such  programs 
would  be  of  central  importance. 

In  addition  to  academic  and  practical  training,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  aide  training  to  improve  self-concepts. 

Any  training  program  for  auxiliary  personnel  should  also  entail  a 
systematic  follow-up,  including  evaluation,  description  of  the  program  in 
progress,  interviews  with  participants,  and  continuing  assistance  for  teachers 
Mid  aides.  At  this  time,  crystallizing  training  programs  should  be  avoided  in 
order  that  the  results  of  evaluation  can  be  used  continually  to  make  improve- 
ments in  them. 

Q»  Who  should  be  responsible  for  training  auxiliary  personnel? 

A.  The  local  school  system  must  bear  the  major  responsibility.  Since  school 
staffs,  particularly  the  teachers,  will  determine  what  roles  aides  should 
have,  they  should  have  a major  part  in  their  selection  and  training.  When 
government  support  programs  are  available  to  colleges  or  other  agencies  for 
training  auxiliary  personnel,  the  teachers  who  will  have  direct  supervision 
over  them  should  be  involved. 

preparing  teachers  to  train  and  use  aides  may  be  the  best  way  to  initiate 
widespread  employment  of  auxiliary  personnel  in  effective  roles#  Mid  social 
welfare  agencies  should  be  urged  to  cooperate  in  preparing  teachers  to  train 
and  supervise  auxiliary  personnel.  Colleges  are  especially  important  here  in 
developing  preservice  and  in-service  teacher  education  which  includes  such 
preparation. 

Q.  Should  additional  in-service  training  and  continuing  education  opportunities 


be  available  for  auxiliary  personnel? 

A.  Most  aides  win  benefit  from  in-service  tnaining  and  support  after  they  begin 
working  in  schools.  In  many  eases , informal  seminars  and  the  assistance  of 
resource  personnel  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  aides  abreast  of 
new  developments  which  are  relevant  to  their  work,  A position  as  an  aide 
should  be  viewed  as  a desirable,  satisfying  and  status-giving  terminal 
occupation  for  those  who  have  no  wish  to  acquire  further  education.  However, 
opportunities  for  promising  personnel  to  realize  their  potential  must  be 
created  for  those  who  do  desire  further  education.  Colleges  and  universities 
could  develop  special  programs  for  those  people  and  give  credit  for  aide 
training  and  classroom  experience. 


Q,  Since  auxiliary  personnel  are  in  a unique  relationship  with  children  and  will 
sometimes  have  confidential  information  about  students , what  can  be  done  to 
sensitize  them  to  the  ethics  of  the  professional? 

A.  Much  of  the  information  teachers  use  or  share  about  students  and  school 

situations  is  of  a confidential  nature.  Having  and  using  such  information  is 
a professional  privilege  and  prerogative  and  is  guided  by  high  ethical 
standards . 

Since  auxiliary  personnel  will  have  access  to  privileged  professional  in- 
formation, It  will  be  necessary  to  help  them  learn  and  operate  on  the  basis 
of  the  ethics  of  the  teaching  profession.  Teacher  aides  should  know  that  a 
breach  of  educational  ethics  is  as  unacceptable  as  any  other  form  of  mal- 
practice . How  ethics  for  auxiliary  personnel  can  be  taught  is  a question 
educators  will  need  to  experiment  with.  Exemplary  behavior  on  the  part  of 
teachers  will  certainly  be  Important.  But  attention  to  professional  ethics 
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must  go  beyond  helping  aides  learn.  There  should  also  be  some  arrangement 
for  enforcing  high  standards.  Policy  and  procedures  for  the  protection  and 
discipline  of  aiud,l±ary  personnel  need  to  be  established  and  methods  for  en- 
forcement should  be  clear. 

Q.,  If  auxiliary  personnel  are  going  to  work  with  children,  should  they  be 
licensed? 

A.  Auxiliary  personnel  should  meet  proficiency  standards  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  jobs  they  will  perform.  In  most  instances,  such  standards  should  be 
formulated  and  applied  at  the  local  level.  At  the  present  time,  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  states  to  issue  licenses  for  auxiliary  personnel.  Not 
enough  is  known  about  teacher  aides  and  the  qualifications  they  need  to  de- 
cide the  basis  on  which  they  might  be  licensed.  It  would  be  wise  for  states 
to  encourage  experimentation  with  different  practices  and  criteria  for  aux- 
iliary personnel  and  to  let  decisions  about  licensure  wait  until  more  evi- 
dence is  available. 

It  would  also  be  appropriate  for  the  state  education  agency  to  develop 
general  standards  for  various  types  of  aides . Professional  associations  can 
serve  a quality  control  function  by  helping  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
aides,  by  defining  qualifications  for  aides  as  related  to  specific  subject 
areas,  and  by  policing  practice  to  assure  that  auxiliary  personnel  are  not 
employed  for  professional  responsibilities. 


MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  What  are  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  school  principals  and  teachers  toward 


auxiliary  personnel  in  areas  where  they  are  currently  working? 

A.  In  1965 » a study  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department2  in- 
dicated that  42 8 of  629  school  districts  in  the  state  were  employing  3*314 
teacher  aides.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  districts  considered  thoir  ex- 
perience with  aides  favorable.  Twenty-six  districts  were  neutral,  and  only 
four  expressed  unfavorable  opinions.  Dissenting  opinion  seemed  to  appear 
principally  where  untrained  aides  were  assigned  heavy  noninstruetional 
supervisory  responsibilities  in  the  lunchroom. 

Reissman  and  Pearl^  cite  as  a favorable  experiment  a team-teaching  pro- 
ject begun  in  Pittsburgh  in  I960.  Twenty  mothers  were  recruited  to  assist 
in  duplicating  teacher  prepared  material,  operating  audiovisual  equipment, 
and  performing  other  tasks.  The  project  was  so  successful  that  the  number  of 
aides  was  doubled  after  the  first  four  years. 

Q.  Should  auxiliary  personnel  be  full-time  or  part-time  employees? 

A.  Employment  arrangements  should  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
availability  of  personnel.  Traditionally,  full-time  people  have  been  pre- 
ferred because  they  can  identify  more  easily  with  the  school  program.  How- 
ever, there  are  people  who  have  particular  skills  the  school  system  may  need 
but  who  may  not  find  it  feasible  to  work  full  time.  Many  part-time  non- 
instruetienal  aides,- such  as  typists,  have  been  assets  to  schools  for  years, 

^University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of 
School  Mid  Cultural  Research.  Survey  of  Public  School  Teacher  Aides.  Fall.  1965* 
Albany:  the  Department,  April  1966,  ~ ~~ 

3Reiasman,  Frank,  and  Pearl,  Arthur.  New  Careers  for  -the  Poor.  New  York: 

Free  Press,  1965. 
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In  addition,  many  wives  and  mothers  among  then  high  school  or  college 
graduates,  are  available  for  part-time  work.  Some  of  these  are  former 
teachers  who  don't  want  to  teach  full  time  but  would  like  to  assist  teach 
ers. 


Q.  When  should  teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel  have  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  their  efforts  and  develop  new  plans? 

A.  Teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel  and  other  profess ional-nonpiof ess ional 
teams  must  have  time  to  plan  and  evaluate  their  work.  Evaluation  should 
be  frequent,  perhaps  every  day,  so  that  the  team  will  be  coordinated  and 
well -organised  end  each  member  can  fully  understand  and  develop  his  role. 
The  opportunity  for  teachers  and  aides  to  discuss  problems  and  make 
plans  is  also  essential  for  the  success  of  the  auxiliary  personnel  pro- 
gram, Auxiliary  personnel  need  to  have  constant  consultation  with  the 
professionals  they  ©re  assisting,  and  teachers  will  benefit  from  this 
opportunity  to  hear  aides'  suggestions  and  to  develop  new  working  pro- 
cedures with  them.  Teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel  who  work  as  a team 
in  the  classroom  must  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  as  a teem.  In  seme 
schools  that  are  now  using  auxiliary  personnel  group  planning  periods 
are  regularly  scheduled  during  the  school  day.  They  could  also  be  held 
after  school  hours, ,but  extra  compensation  should  be  given. 


Q,  Will  extensive  employment  of  auxiliary  personnel  be  very  expensive? 

A,  Bnploying  auxiliary  personnel  will  require  increased  expenditure  by 
local  school  systems . The  cost  may  be  mitigated  in  some  cases  by 
government  funds.  Federal  legislation  for  additional  funds  for  teacher 
aides  is  now  being  considered. 

Improvement  in  any  field  often  involves  more  money . The  most  important 
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question  is  whether  the  advantages  gained  from  auxiliary  personnel  services 
are  worth  the  additional  cost.  Allocating  funds  for  amtiHiary  personnel  can 
help  to  prevent  the  waste  of  time,  money,  and  resources  which  occurs  when 
professional  people  who  are  prepared  to  teach  are  prevented  from  fully 
developing  their  potential.  Providing  teachers  with  more  time  for  profes- 
sional activities  is  an  important  step  toward  ensuring  that  children  re- 
ceive the  best  education  available, 

Q.  If  the  number  of  auxiliary  personnel  increases,  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
teachers  and  the  teaching  profession? 

A,  The  effective  use  of  amdJliary  personnel  could  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
recent  advances  in  education.  As  he  is  released  from  routine  tasks,  the 
teacher  can  devote  more  time  to  teaching  and  assume  a truly  professional 
role.  New  organizational  patterns  in  the  schools  probably  will  evolve,  and 
differentiated  roles  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  will  develop.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  predict  the  exact  nature  of  these  patterns;  for  example, 
one  obvious  trend  is  differentiation  of  roles  for  career  or  master  teachers, 
regular  teachers,  beginning  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  different 
kinds  of  aides. 

The  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  also  will  affect  teacher  education  pro- 
grams, Being  an  aide  may  become  a regular  part  of  preparing  to  teach  and 
should  help  students  to  learn  how  to  work  with  aides  as  well  as  give  them 
experience  in  the  classroom.  In  such  situations  colleges  would  need  to  work 
closely  with  schools,  aid  parallel  programs  of  work  and  study  could  be 
evolved. 
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Q,  What  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  from  becoming  a cheaper 
way  to  man  the  classroom? 

A,  It  ie  possible  that,  on  some  occasions,  aides  will  be  used  instead  of 

teachers  in  order  to  save  money.  It  will  probably  not  happen  often,  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  its  happening  sometime. 

Teachers,  administrators,  parents,  school  board  members,  and  aH  others  con- 
cerned with  education  must  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  One  safeguard 
against  the  exploitation  of  teacher  aides  is  to  have  the  functions  of  aux- 
iliary personnel  largely  determined  by  teachers.  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  educators  to  see  to  it  that  teacher  aides  are  not  allowed  to 
assume  the  professional  duties  of  the  teacher.  Since  aides  will  be  working 
directly  with  them,  teachers  should  share  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
they  fulfill  their  proper  functions. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that,  by  using  the  services  of  auxiliary  personnel,  teachers 
might  become  more  remote  from  the  children  — less  involved  in  their  prob- 
lems and  their  lives? 

A.  This  is  possible  and  teachers  will  have  to  make  a conscious  effort  to  see 
that  it  does  not  happen.  Teachers  who  have  aides  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  increased  insight  as  they  have  more  time  to  study  individual  students. 
They  also  will  benefit  from  hearing  the  opinions  of  their  aides. 

Q*  What  can  teachers  Mid  administrators  do  to  get  ready  for  auxiliary  personnel? 

A,  Teachers  and  administrators,  individually  and  in  faculty  groups,  should  be- 
gin to  assess  the  various  tasks  that  teachers  perform.  They  should  study 
and  determine  professional  and  nonprofessional  skiUa,  They  should  be  willing 
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to  accept  help  in  performing  lower-level  duties.  They  should  visit  schools 
where  auxiliary  personnel  are  employed  to  wee  the  possibilities  for  their 
service  and  obtain  reactions  of  teachers,  administrators,  aides,  and  students 


Q. 
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in  those  schools.  They  should  be  willing  to  experiment  with  and  evaluate  new 
approached  to  the  educational  process  in  their  own  schools  to  find  the  most 
effective  uses  of  auxiliary  personnel. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  state  department  of  education? 

Many  auxiliary  personnel  have  come  into  the  schools  by  virtue  of  federal 
legislation.  Most  of  the  legislative  acts  charge  the  state  department  of 
education  with  some  responsibility.  The  state  department  should  establish 
machinery  for  devising  guidelines  for  school  districts  in  setting  up  reason- 
able proficiency  requirements,  A broad  cross-section  of  the  profession  should 
be  involved  in  formulating  the  guidelines  and  setting  requirements.  They 
should  consider  and  develop  methods  of  protecting  auxiliary  personnel  from 
exploitation  as  well  as  protecting  teachers  and  children.  And  not  only  must 
there  be  leeway  for  experimentation,  but  it  should  be  encouraged. 

Until  more  information  about  aides  is  compiled,  state  departments  should 
be  wary  of  making  official  pronouncements  and  establishing  rigid  criteria,* 

What  can  the  colleges  do? 

Colleges  and  universities  can  begin  considering  programs  to  help  teachers 
learn  how  to  train  auxiliary  personnel.  They  also  can  consider  and  develop 
ways  in  which  future  teachers  might  spend  a semester  or  a year  in  a paid 
auxiliary  position  as  part  of  their  professional  preparation.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  overlap  or  replace  student  teaching.  Most  important,  the 
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institutions  can  provide  internships  and  student  teaching  in  schools 
which  employ  auxiliary  personnel. 

Colleges  and  universities,  and  junior  colleges*  can  also  consider 
developing  programs  for  the  direct  training  of  auxiliary  personnel. 

Q.  What  can  interested  citizens  do? 

A.  Board  members,  citizens  groups,  and  individuals  can  become  infomed 

about  the  issues,  problems,  and  advantages  involved  in  hiring  auxiliary 
personnel.  They  can  visit  other  schools  to  see  how  aides  are  now  being 
used.  They  can  encourage  teachers  and  administrators  to  join  than  in 
these  activities  and  discuss  with  them  the  ways  in  which  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel can  assist  in  getting  the  vital  job  of  education  done  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  manner  in  their  own  schools, 

Q.  What  can  local  education  associations  do? 

A,  Professional  organizations  can  become  informed  about  the  issues  involved 
in  selecting,  training,  and  assigning  auxiliary  personnel  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  community , 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  Nation's  Schools,  August,  1968,  Copy- 
right, 1968,  McGraw-Hill  Inc,, Chicago,  All  ri^vts  reserved. 


WHAT  TEACHER  AIDES  CAN — AND  CANNOT — DO 

S,  Kern  Alexander 


Nearly  half  the  teacher  aide  programs  now  operating  in  large  public 
schools  are  less  than  three  years  old.  Using  a sample  of  large  school 
districts,  a recent  report  found  that  40  per  cent  of  all  teacher  aide 
programs  were  started  in  the  1965-66  school  year  and  36  per  cent  betwee 
I960  and  1964.  ^ Because  of  the  comparative  recency  of  the  use  of 
teacher  aides,  their  function  in  our  educational  system  is  ill-defined. 
There  are  no  concrete  definitions  or  measures  of  established  practice 
which  state  and  local  school  districts  can  use  as  guidelines. 

Most  states  do  not  have  specific  statutory  provisions  pertaining  to 
teacher  aides.  The  majority  of  the  school  districts  operating  aide  pro- 
grams are  doing  so  under  general  legislative  provisions  for  operating 
and  maintaining  public  school  systems. 

The  legal  question  is : "Does  a school  district  have  the  authority  to 
expend  public  funds  for  teacher  aides  in  the  absence  of  statutory  authori- 
ty?" 

A case  which  may  serve  as  precedent  was  decided  in  Minnesota  in- 
volving the  employment  of  a school  nurse.  The  board  of  education  em- 
ployed a nurse  for  one  month  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  certain  schools.  The  board's  authority  to  take  this 
action  was  challenged.  The  court  held  that  the  board  exercised  an  im- 
lied  power  and  said: 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  maintain  efficient  free 
public  schools. ,,  and,  unless  expressly  restricted,  (the 
school  board)  necessarily  possesses  the  power  to  employ 
such  persons  as  are  required  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Education  of  a child  means  more  than  merely  communica- 
ting to  it  the  content  of  textbooks,  " 

1 "Teachers  Aides  in  Large  School  Systems,  " Circular,  Educa- 
tional Research  Service,  No.  2 AASA--NEA,  Washington,  D,  C, 

April  1967,  pp.  1-2, 

^ State  v.  Brown,  112  Minn.  370,  128  N.  W.  294, 
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Other  courts  have  rendered  similar  decisions  concerning  student 
teachers.  In  a West  Virginia  case,  a school  board  consented  to  provide 
practice  schools  for  college  teacher  training.  The  authority  of  the 
school  district  to  provide  supervision  and  facilities  for  the  student 
teachers  was  challenged.  The  court  held  for  the  school  district  saying 
where  a board  of  education  has  powers  and  discretion  for  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  public  schools,  the  board  has  the  authority  to 
determine  the  mode  and  course  of  instruction. 

Although  some  conflicting  cases  exist  regarding  the  power  of  boards 
of  education  to  expend  public  moneys  for  certain  purposes,  the  weight 
of  judicial  authority,  as  the  above  cases  show,  seems  to  support  the 
general  premise  that  in  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the 
power  to  hire  and  pay  teacher  aides  is  within  the  authority  of  local 
school  districts. 

Recent  legislative  action:  While  there  seems  to  be  no  great  trend  in 
this  direction,  some  state  legislatures  in  recent  years  have  enacted 
statutes  providing  for  the  employment  of  teacher  aides.  Some  of  these 
statutes  provide  for  teacher  aides  for  specific  purposes,  while  others 
are  rather  comprehensive  and  provide  a very  realistic  legal  and  broad- 
scale  basis  for  such  employment. 

During  1965,  the  Washington4  and  Massachusetts5  legislatures 
passed  laws  authorizing  local  school  districts  to  employ  noncertificated 
personnel  to  supervise  pupils  in  nonins tructional  activities  during  regu- 
lar school  lunch  services.  The  Washington  provision  was  made  in 
order  to  provide  teachers  with  a 30  minute  duty  free  lunch  period. 

In  1966,  the  California  legislature  authorized  approval  of  projects 
for  noncertificated  school  aides  for  use  in  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams in  Grades  K-6,  Such  aides  may  be  high  school  students  in  Grade 
11  and  12  and  college  students.  The  legislature  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  provisions  for  employment  of  aides  to  reduce  the  ratio 
of  pupil  to  aide/ teacher  in  order  that  compensatory  classes  not  exceed 
20  to  1.  © 

Nevada7  and  Illinois8  in  1967  enacted  legislation  which  provided  for 

8 Spedden  v.  Board  of  Education,  74  W,  Va,  181,  81  S,  E,  724, 

4 Washington  Code,  Chapter  18,  1965, 

5 Massachusetts  Code,  Chapter  164,  Acts  of  1965, 

8 California  Legislature,  Senate  Bill  No,  28,  1966, 

7 Nevada  Code,  Chapter  201,  1967, 

8lUin©is  Legislature,  House  BiU  1107  and  House  BiU  1889,  1967, 
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more  general  use  of  teacher  aides  than  did  either  the  California  or 
Washington  statutes. 

The  Nevada  statute  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  grants 
boards  of  education  the  power  to  employ  teacher  aides  and  other  auxili- 
ary nonprofessional  personnel.  These  personnel  must  be  directly  super- 
vised by  certificated  persons  when  assisting  in  instruction*  but  may  not 
be  lander  such  supervision  when  performing  non-instructional  duties. 

The  legislature  in  this  state  had  the  good  foresight  to  require  that  local 
boards  of  education,  employing  aides  or  auxiliary  personnel,  develop 
written  policies  governing  their  duties. 

State  education  agency  provisions:  In  recognizing  the  need  for 
teacher  aides,  several  state  boards  of  education  and  state  departments 
of  education  have  published  statements  concerning  the  use  of  aides  in 
our  public  schools.  Generally,  these  provisions  have  not  been  adopted 
as  official  state  regulations  and,  therefore,  do  not  carry  the  weight  of 
law,  but  they  do  lend  guidance  and  direction  in  the  employment  and  use 
of  teacher  aides, 

A recent  study  by  the  New  England  Educational  Assessment  Project 
pointed  out  that  the  state  departments  of  education  in  New  England  have 
not  licensed  or  certified  teacher  aides  but  have  issued  general  state- 
ments regarding  duties  and  qualifications  of  aides,  9 Maine,  for  example, 
defined  a teacher  aide  as  a noncertified  person  whose  duties  are  limited 
to  assisting  a certified  teacher.  This  department  of  education  describes 
the  types  of  responsibilities  which  aides  may  assume  in  assisting  the 
regular  teacher.  This  statement  places  limitations  on  the  use  of  teacher 
aides  in  saying  that  "aides  shall  not  be  used  as  substitute  teachers,  to 
relieve  teacher  overload,  or  to  replace  teachers  on  leave,  M Qualifica- 
tions for  aides  are  also  detailed.  They  are:  Aides  must  be  at  least 
seventeen  years  old,  be  a graduate  of  secondary  school,  have  the  moral 
character  required  of  teachers. 

Federal  Programs 

Although  teacher  aides  or  auxiliary  personnel  have  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years  by  many  school  districts,  a giant  step  forward  was 
taken  in  this  area  by  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  This  Act  provided  many  school  districts  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  employ  teacher  aides  to  assist  with  programs  for 
culturally  deprived  children, 

o 

'Teacher  Aides  in  the  Classroom,  A New  England  Study.  " New 
England  Educational  Assessment  Project,  Funded  under  Title  V,  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905,  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  November  1967,  pp,  23-27, 
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In  1965*  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education  published  guidelines  ^ ® which 
suggested  the  use  of  subprofessional  personnel  for  assisting  teachers 
in  educating  culturally  deprived  children.  The  guidelines  pointed  out 
that  parents  may  be  employed  and  this  might  help  bridge  the  communi- 
cation gap  between  home  and  school. 

In  1967*.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act.  This  Act  provides  for  state  education  agencies  to  submit 
state  plans  which  include  programs  to  obtain  services  of  teacher  aides 
and  to  provide  them  with  preservice  or  inservice  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  better  perform  their  duties.  In  order  to  participate  in 
this  program,  the  state  education  agency  must  establish  certain  stand- 
ards for  teacher  aides  and  should  indicate  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
duties  expected  of  teacher  aides.  Also*  this  Act  requires  that  in  order 
to  participate,  states  must  designate  the  program  of  state  supervision 
and  leadership  to  be  used  and  develop  short  and  long-range  policies  and 
procedures  on  the  use  of  these  federal  funds  to  obtain  and  train  teacher 
aides. 12 

Authority  of  Teacher  Aides 

T eaching:  All  states  have  certification  laws  which  require  persons 
to  meet  certain  minimal  qualifications  before  they  may  become  teachers 
in  the  schools.  Therefore,  unless  there  are  statutes  providing  to  the 
contrary,  a teacher  aide  is  not  authorized  to  perform  instructional 
duties  or  to  teach. 

The  attorney  general  of  at  least  one  state  has  held  that  a school 
district  cannot  receive  state  aid  allotments  for  the  time  pupils  spend 
under  the  lone  supervision  of  noncertifieated  persons  such  as  a student 
teacher  or  teacher  aide.  This  decision  would  probably  apply  to  most 
states  that  distribute  funds  on  pupil-teacher  ratios  or  classroom  units 
based  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  13 

Regulation  of  pupil  conduct;  Some  teacher  aide  duties  include  situa- 
tions  which  require  direct  contact  with  pupils  and  may  render  the  aide 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  pupils. 

These  activities  include  supervising  playgrounds,  cafeterias,  study 


"Guidelines,  Special  Programs  for  Educationally  Deprived 
Children,  " Draft,  October  8,  1965,  Office  of  Education,  H,  E,  W,  , p.  20, 

1^  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  P,  L,  90-35,  Sec,  520, 
Title  V,  Part  B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

1 p 

Q "Guide  for  Preparing  a State  Plan  for  Attracting  and  Qualifying 
Teachers  to  Meet  Critical  Teacher  Shortages,  " Under  Part  B,  Subpart  2 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (Title  V of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965). 

Kentucky,  O,  A,  G,  No,  269,  1963. 
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halls,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  school  buses,  and  corridor  monitor- 
ing, Many  of  these  duties  formerly  belonged  to  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative personnel. 

Unless  it  is  specifically  provided  for  in  statute  or  by  state  board  of 
education  regulation,  the  teacher  aide  probably  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  pupil  conduct.  There  is  little  case  law  relating  to  this 
problem,  but  decisions  concerning  the  use  of  student  teachers  may  be 
used  as  a guide.  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  up- 
held the  use  of  student  teachers  in  the  classrooms  but  ruled  they  had  no 
authority  to  control  pupil  conduct.  The  court  in  this  case  said: 

The  law  requires  the  employment  of  competent  teachers,  but 
there  is  no  express  exclusion  of  assistant  of  underteachers. 

The  student  teachers  are  not  employed,  nor  have  they  a 
particle  of  authority  in  management  and  control.  While  they 
are  dealing  with  classes,  the  regularly  employed,  competent 
teachers  stand  over  them  and  see  that  recitations  are  heard 
and  instruction  given  according  to  their  own  judgment,  will 
and  discretion.  This  involves  no  delegation  of  their  powers,  " 

Swaiis*®,  after  extensive  research  concerning  the  legal  status  of 
student  teachers,  concluded  that  the  weight  of  evidence  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  student  teacher  had  no  authority  to  regulate  pupil  conduct. 
While  student  teaching  activities  and  teacher  aide  duties  do  not  precise- 
ly coincide,  especially  where  student  teachers  are  allowed  to  conduct 
regular  class  work,  a general  area  of  nonprofessional  duties  and  activi- 
ties exists  which  would  place  the  two  under  the  same  umbrella  of  common 
law  reasoning. 

Liability  For  Pupil  Injury 

When  teacher  aides  are  assigned  tasks  involving  supervision,  they 
are  placed  in  positions  of  potential  liability  for  pupil  injury.  In  such  a 
situation,  liability  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
aide.  Any  person  assigned  such  responsibilities  is  ignorant  at  his  own 
peril.  If  he  is  not  qualified  to  supervise  playgrounds,  then  he  should 
not  try  to  do  it. 

In  cases  involving  pupil  injury,  the  courts  have  traditionally  held 
the  teacher  to  a higher  standard  of  care  than  that  owed  to  the  general 
public.  Likewise,  a teacher  aide,  when  placed  in  a supervisory  capacity, 

^ Spedden  et  aL  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Independent  School  Diet. 

81  S.  E.  724  (W.  Va.). 

^ S walls,  Fred,  11  Legal  Aspects  of  Student  Teaching, 11  Cooperative 
Research  Project,  S- 075  (Order  from  the  Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers,  Inc,,  Danville,  Illinois). 
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x*  ;tZu;e.gz:L;^dard  of  care  than  ;s  w*  •» 

Liability  of  administrator  or  supervisor;  Where  the  administrator  or 

Ibo^Ihe^chool1?6^  WeU  quail?ied  Person  to  perform  certain  functions 
r.^r«th  d in^y  results,  the  administrator  is  not  liable  for 

g igenee.  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  in  the  public  school  situation 

vant  lnY Rhode  r^!) £°r  the„COmmisaions  or  omissions  of  his  ssr- 
that  a school  nv  l * ? case  illustrating  this  principle,  the  court  held 

tbat  f 1 Principal,  who  had  authority  over  a school  janitor  was 

not  liable  for  injuries  to  a school  teacher  when  he  failed  to  warn  her  of 
a slippery  floor  in  the  school  building. 

a„f  Theref°re,  a teacher  or  a principal  is  not  liable  for  the  negligent 
acts  of  a properly  appointed  and  qualified  teacher  aide.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a teacher  or  a principal  assigns  duties  for  which  the  teacher 
aide  is  not  qualified  and  the  purposes  of  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  aide  s employment,  the  teacher  or  the  principal  may  be  liable  ? 
for  negligent  acts  by  the  aide,  y 

o,  In,a  New  Y?rk  case, 17  a child  was  injured  during  lunch  hour  in  the 
_chool  gymnasium  while  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  ianitor 
The  school  district  was  found  negligent  on  the  theory  that  the  duty  ^ pro- 
vide competent  supervision  had  not  been  met.  The  court  said:  P 

"By  common  practice  the  only  supervision,  direction  or  control 
provided  was  that  of  a janitor.  It  might  well  be  that  one 
employed  as  a janitor  would  be  competent  to  direct  athletic 
activities.  But  the  proof  here  is  that  the  one  to  whom  super- 
vision was  entrusted  was  in  fact,  a janitor,  and  nothing 
else. . it  is  our  view  that  this  was  a palpable  failure  to 
meet  the^  requirements  of  the  common- law  rule,  as  well 
as  an  evident  neglect  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  student,  M 


16 

Gray  v.  Wood*  64  A,  2d  191  (1949), 

Supp.7  850b(193V7).CeDtral  SCh°01  Distrlct-  251  APP-  214.  295  N.  Y 


Source:  TEPS  Write-in  Papers  on  Flexible  Staffing  Patterns,  May, 
1969.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 


STUDYING  TEACHER  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  TO  DETERMINE 

HOW  PARAPROF  ESSIONA  L3  CAN  HELP  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Donald  M.  Sharpe 

A prior  consideration  to  role  differentiation  should  be  role  identi- 
fication, Before  specific  roles  can  be  assigned  to  aides,  paraprofes- 
sionals,  or  professionals,  teaching  roles  need  to  be  carefully  identified 
and  classified.  Instead  of  engaging  in  a philosophical  discussion  of 
possible  teaching  roles,  I propose  a careful  look  at  what  teachers  do  in 
the  classroom. 

Studies  of  how  teachers  spend  their  time  suggest  that  too  much  of 
their  school  day  is  spent  in  nonprofessional  or  clerical  pursuits.  For 
example,  a Virginia  study1*  showed  that  elementary  teachers  "waste" 
about  one  and  a half  hours  a day. 

In  considering  the  utilization  of  teacher  aides  and  paraprofessionals, 
typically  one  thinks  of  their  being  employed  in  roles  outside  the  class- 
room, such  as  supervising  playgrounds,  scoring  tests,  and  performing 
clerical  chores.  Data  being  collected  in  an  ongoing  study  of  student 
teacher  assessment  suggest  that  some  of  the  typical  classroom  activities 
of  a secondary  school  teacher  could  be  delegated  to  another  person  or  to 
a machine. 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  movement  to  differentiate  roles  in 
education  is  tho.t  such  differentiation  will  lead  to  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  professional  personnel.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that 
this  assumption  is  not  supported  by  experience,  that  teachers  who  are 
relieved  of  routine  chores  simply  increase  the  amount  of  time  they  spend 
in  the  coffee  lounge.  Plans  for  staff  differentiation  must  focus  on  cre- 
ative ways  of  using  the  time  provided  by  the  employment  of  paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Other  studies  which  have  examined  what  teachers  do  in  the  classroom 

^ Virginia  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Educational 
Research.  An  Analysis  of  the  Use  of  Teacher  Time  in  Virginia,  Bul- 
letin, Vol,  49,  No,  fe.  Richmond:  tbe  Department,  December  i966,  p.  33 

2 Sharpe,  Donald  M,  Isolating  Relevant  Variables  in  Student  Teach- 
er  Assessment.  U.  3,  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
ject OEC  'b- 1341-0342. 


can  provide  insights  into  teaching  roles  and  will  prove  helpful  to  per- 
sons interested  in  studying  the  teaching  act:  Withall3,  Flanders4,  and 
Amidon  and  Hunter8,  have  measured  interaction  in  the  classroom. 

Smith®  has  analyzed  the  logical  aspects  of  classroom  discourse.  Medley^ 
and  Mitzel8  have  made  extensive  measurements  of  teacher  and  student 
teacher  classroom  behavior,  Hughes7  developed  instrument^  for  assess- 
ing the  quality  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  Bellack1'3  has  made  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  linguistic  behavior  of  teachers  and  students  in 
the  classroom. 

As  one  facet  of  a basic  study  of  student  teacher  evaluation,  my  as- 
sociates and  I analyzed  the  way  secondary  student  teachers  spent  their 
time  when  responsible  for  teaching  a class.  After  several  approaches, 
we  found  it  possible  to  distribute  their  activities  among  the  following 
categories:  management  of  nonlearning  activities  (MN),  management  of 
learning  activities  (ML),  presentation  (P),  recitation  (R) , discussion 
(L) , logical  thinking  (LT),  and  attention  to  the  thinking  process  (TP), 

3 

Withall,  J,  "The  Development  of  a Technique  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  Social- Emotional  Climate  in  Classrooms,"  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental  Education  17s  347-61;  March  1949.  C 

4F landers,  N.  A,  Teacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achieve- 
ment, U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  397, 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota,  I960. 

5 Ami  don,  Edmund,  and  Hunter,  Elizabeth.  Improving  Teaching. 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966,  " ®~ t2— 

6Smith,  B.  O. , and  others,  A Tentative  Report  on  the  Strategic? 
of  Teaching,  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Project 
T\To.  1640,  Urbanas  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of 
Illinois,  1966. 

^Medley,  D.  M, , and  others.  Coding  Teachers'  Verbal  Behavior 
in  the  Classroom:  A Manual  for  Users  of  OScAR  4V.  TM^eographed) 

O 

Mitzel,  H,  E.  j Schueler,  H. ; and  Gold,  M.  Improvement  of 
Student  T eachlng,  Phase  I,  U,  S.  CXfice  of  Education  Cooperative  Re- 
search Project  No.  73003,  New  York:  Hunter  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  1962. 

o 

7 Hughes,  Marie,  Development  of  the  Means  for  the  Assessment 
of  the  Quality  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools^  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Cooperative  Research  ProjectT4o,  333,  Salt  Lake  City:  University 
of  Utah,  1959. 

l®Bellack,  A,  A, , and  others.  The  Language  of  the  Classroom, 

Parts  I and  EE,  U#  S,  Office  of  Education  cooperative  Research  Project 
No,  2023.  New  York:  Institute  of  Psychological  Research,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1963  and  1965, 
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See  the  Appendix  for  notes  on  the  Teacher  Classroom  Activity  Profile 
(TCAP),  instructions  for  its  use,  a sample  form,  and  a glossary  of 
terms. 

Obviously  these  categories  permit  only  gross  classification  and  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  However,  a minimal  amount  of  training  does 
enable  an  observer  to  obtain  a generalized  picture  of  the  teacher  s or 
student  teacher’s  classroom  behavior, 

A preliminary  analysis  of  the  results  of  1,361  observations  suggests 
some  interesting  hypotheses  which  are  relevant  to  the  problem  of  ro  e 
differentiation  in  the  secondary  school  classroom  (see  Tab-Le  1). 

Student  teachers  were  observed  by  two  types  of  supervisors:  mem- 
bers of  the  Indiana  State  University  Division  of  Teaching  who  devote 
their  full  time  to  the  supervision  of  student  teaching;  working  with  stu- 
dents in  different  teaching  fields;  and  departmental  supervisors  who 
work  with  student  teachers  in  their  own  particular  disciplines.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  only  one  category— discussion-- was  there  any 
significant  difference  in  their  distribution  of  teacher  classroom  activi- 
ties Part  of  the  variance  could  be  due  to  different  behavior s of  student 
teachers  and  part  could  be  due  to  different  understandings  of  the  unique 
definition  of  the  term  discussion.  The  high  degree  of  agreement  betw 
the  classifications  made  by  departmental  supervisors  and  divisional 
supervisors  suggests  that  the  TCAP  can  be  used  with  a minimum  of 
training. 

Table  2 shows  that  there  is  a significant  difference  in  the  way  teach- 
ers spend  their  classroom  time  in  academic-type  class g*  ’ ~ 
lish  mathematics,  social  studies  — when  contrasted  with i laboratory- 
type  classes— e.  g. , typing,  physical  education,  music.  (An 
of  variance  showed  that  the  differences  (F  scores)  were  significant  at 
the  005  level  for  all  categories  of  activity  except  management- learning. 
Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of  these  differences  here.) 

HYPOTHESIS  NO.  1 RE:  MANAGEMENT- NONLEARNING  (MN) 

If  teachers  spend  large  amounts  of  time  on  housekeeping  choree,  as 
is  freauently  alleged,  this  study  does  not  provide  such  evidence.  It 
would-be  difficult  to  justify  a classroom  aide  purely  on  th*. ^ 
he  can  relieve  the  teacher  of  such  menial  tasks  as  collecting  mi 
money,  " making  announcements,  and  performing  the  necessary  toeau- 
cratic  chores.  K should  be  noted  that  this  study  ®«de  uo  attemp^o 
classify  teacher  activity  outside  the  classroom.  It  may  be  that  the 
housekeeping  chores  which  loom  so  large  in  popular  discussion  are 
peculiar  to  elementary  schools  or  occur  outside  the  classroom  in  sec- 
ondary  schools.  Less  than  5 percent  of  the  time  was _spent  on 

:^r^ 

that  les^tban  1 percent  of  class  time  wa,  spent  reprimanding  or  dis- 
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Table  1.  PERCENT  OF  CLASSROOM  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  CATE- 
GORIES OF  BEHAVIOR  BY  1,097  SECONDARY  STUDENT  TEACHERS  AS 
RECORDED  BY  DIVISION  OF  TEACHING  SUPERVISORS  AND  BY  264 
SECONDARY  STUDENT  TEACHERS  AS  RECORDED  BY 
DEPARTMENTAL  SUPERVISORS 


Behavior 


Percent  of  time 


Management- 

Nonlearning 

Activities 
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30 


5.10% 

4.45 


Management- 

Learning 

Activities 
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Recitation 
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Discussion 
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9.82 

16.71 


Logical  ■m 
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9.49 

9.01 


Thinking  H 

Process  I f 


1.76 

1.45 


“ ^visional  supervisors  Dili  - Departmental  supervise 


Table  2, — PERCENT  OF  CLASSROOM  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES  OF  BEHAVIOR  BY  736  SECONDARY  STUDENT 
TEACHERS  IN  ACADEMIC-TYPE  CLASSROOMS  AND  BY 
625  SECONDARY  STUDENT  TEACHERS  IN 
LABORATORY-TYPE  CLASSROOMS 


Behavior  Percent  of  Time 
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3.58% 
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28.42 

24.46 
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2.32 
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ciplining  students, 

HYPOTHESIS  NO,  2 RE:  MANAGEMENT- LEARNING  (ML) 

For  28  percent  of  the  classroom  time,  a technician,  an  aide,  or 
a monitoring  device  could  be  as  effective  as  a professional  teacher. 
Student  teachers  spend  this  amount  of  time  in  a passive  role  of  permit- 
ting students  to  learn  rather  than  helping  them  learn.  The  teacher  is 
simply  managing  the  class  while  a film  is  being  shown  or  monitoring  a 
test  or  permitting  students  to  styd.  He  plays  no  leadership  or  teaching 
role  orher  than  that  of  having  planned  the  activity. 

HYPOTHESIS  NO.  3 RE:  PRESENTATION  (P) 

If  a teacher  spends  approximately  25  percent  of  his  time  in  presents' 
tion  and  teaches  the  same  class  four  times,  it  is  possible  that  modern 
educational  technology  could  relieve  him  of  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately one  class  period  per  day,  A similar  saving  of  time  and  energy 
might  be  made  through  flexible  scheduling. 

Student  teachers  spend  less  time  than  one  would  think  in  lecturing. 
The  criticism  of  the  lecture  method  as  a teaching  device  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  limiting  this  type  of  teacher  activity.  Approximately 
25  percent,  or  15  minutes,  of  each  hour  was  spent  in  formal  presenta- 
tion in  academic-type  classes.  Since  time  devoted  to  feedback  and 
analytical  discussion  appears  in  another  category--logical  thinking — 
one  could  argue  that  presentations  could  be  made  by  machines  or  lec- 
turers in  large  groups.  Most  models  of  a differentiated  staff  provide 
for  some  such  specialization  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  more  efficient 
to  present  a demonstration  or  lecture  once  to  a large  group  of  pupils 
than  to  repeat  it  several  times  to  smaller  groups.  However,  the  prob- 
lems of  logistics  and  organization  may  reduce  the  advantage. 

HYPOTHESIS  NO.  4 RE:  RECITATION  (R) 

Approximately  one- fourth  of  a student  teacher's  class  time  is 
squandered  in  old-fashioned  recitation-- terse  reporting  of  memorized 
data  and  oral  testing--even  though  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
it  is  educationally  and  psychologically  unsound,  A restructuring  of 
teaching  roles  and  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  could  provide 
personnel  skilled  in  interaction,  reinforcing,  and  thinking  who  would 
completely  eliminate  recitation  as  here  defined  and  replace  it  with  log- 
ical thinking.  When  one  adds  the  25  percent  of  the  time  spent  in  reci- 
tation to  the  15  percent  wasted  in  discussion,  as  here  defined,  he  be- 
comes alarmed  at  the  human  wastage  which  occurs  in  the  classroom. 

HYPOTHESIS  No,  5 RE:  DISCUSSION  (D) 

Too  much  of  class  time  is  spent  in  pointless  talk  and  purposeless 
interaction.  This  hypothesis  needs  to  be  examined  carefully  and  the 


findings  subjected  to  replication.  The  Indiana  State  University  observers 
found  that  approximately  15  percent  of  every  hour  was  spent  in  random 
discussion,  irrelevant  talk,  and  pseudointelleetual  activity  such  as 
stream- of- consciousness  interaction  or  words  expressed  without  any 
apparent  focus  or  purpose. 

It  is  possible  that  this  behavior  is  more  characteristic  of  student 
teachers  than  of  experienced  teachers.  It  is  possible  that  beginners  are 
afraid  of  silence  in  a classroom  and  feel  a compulsion  to  fill  the  silence 
with  words,  even  though  they  may  be  purely  irrelevant  words.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  student  teachers. 

It  may  be  that  the  observers  erred  in  categorizing  the  teacher's  behavior 
because  they  were  unable  to  determine  his  long-range  plan  or  purpose. 
However,  the  observers  were  careful  to  shift  the  classification  to  logical 
thinking,  recitation,  or  presentation  whenever  any  "rhyme  or  reason" 
appeared  in  the  "talk,  talk,  talk,"  Time  classified  as  discussion  in 
this  study  was  considered  wasted  time.  This  is  not  to  denigrate  the 
value  of  discussion  but  to  emphasize  that  what  masquerades  as  discussion 
is  frequently  not  only  time  wasted  but  time  that  is  actually  miseducative. 

The  findings  suggest  the  need  for  specific  training  in  the  use  of  dis- 
cussion as  an  instructional  technique, 

HYPOTHESIS  NO.  6 RE:  LOGICAL  THINKING  (LT) 

Far  too  little  classroom  time  is  devoted  to  thinking  if  one  excludes 
the  simpler  types  of  mental  activity  of  absorbing  information  and  recal- 
ling specific  facts.  Only  9 percent  of  the  time  is  spent  in  analyzing, 
synthesizing,  reasoning,  questioning  conclusions,  or  creative  thinking. 

Of  course,  staff  differentiation  will  not  automatically  solve  this  prob- 
lem. However,  it  could  make  possible  the  identification  of  teachers 
who  are  skilled  in  this  pedagogical  activity  and  permit  them  to  share 
their  talents  with  other  members  of  the  staff.  Teacher  educators  must 
assume  more  responsibility  for  improving  skills  in  logic,  thinking,  and 
problem  solving, 

HYPOTHESIS  NO,  7 RE:  ATTENTION  TO  THE  THINKING  PROCESS  (TP) 

Although  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  major  purpose  of  public 
education  is  the  improvement  of  the  students'  ability  to  think,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a teacher's  time  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils'  thinking.  For  less  than  2 percent  of  the  time  was  the  teacher 
deliberately  helping  students  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  thinking. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  teachs's  will  modify  their  class- 
room behavior  to  provide  more  attention  to  the  thinking  process  when 
they  become  aware  of  how  little  time  they  devote  to  it.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  delegation  of  some  activities  to  another  person  will  permit 
the  kind  of  careful  planning  which  is  needed  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
function  in  this,  the  highest  professional  role. 
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Conclusion 


While  the  problems  of  role  differentiation  were  not  a primary  con 
si  deration  m the  designing  of  the  study  of  teacher  classroom  activity 
the  results  would  appear  to  have  some  relevance.  It  Znld  BeemlSi 

^"elerchTnf^es?^  * ^ potat  °f  ^ ^o^erenti- 

a _T.ThlS  Wa7  of  taking  a look  at  what  teachers  actually  do  may  be 

nrof •wi0"  °l  impr°Ving  their  Professional  behavior.  The  completed 
of  thi  * su^h.n.otes  as  ara  made,  constitutes  a sequential  account 

ri  ^ theAtaacher  engages  during  the  class 
session.  The  Teacher  Classroom  Activity  Profile  has  been  an  effective 
instrument  in  defining  the  role  of  the  supervising  teacher  insofar  as  it 
helps  reconstruct  the  teaching  act  and  makes  it  subject  to  analysis  and 

^Sre^th  i f anHtrUme?  t6ad8  -fc°  Sharpen  Perception  rather  than 
of  aW„9?wh  , proJides  a point  of  departure  for  the  examination 
of  alternative  actions.  The  TCAP  is  used  to  report  rather  than  evaluate 
teacher  classroom  behavior.  No  hierarchy  of  values  was  preassigned 
*h,e  S6Ven  categones,  although  a value  system  is  implicit.  Student 
to  ■«  itre  enf0Ura®ed  to  ask  themselves  if  this  is  the  way  they  want 
blha^or.  ^ ^ time  and  t0  Cr6ate  °thei*’  alternative  patterns  of 

, .EhiSr.P^HTinary  analysis  of  the  findings  does  seem  to  sueeest  a 
MontfUl  flCld  °f  StUdy  f°r  th°Se  Wh°  316  concerned  with  role  differentia- 


While  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  provision  of  other  personnel  to 
S°mCnf-the  tasks  ^ich  teachers  currently  perform  wouldauto- 
..  lly  result.in  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  thinking  in 
the  classroom,  it  might  well  provide  the  necessary  conditions.  8 

The  redirection  of  teacher  education,  both  preservice  and  in-service 

ib  necessary  if  teachers  are  to  become  true  professionals  who  help 
children  learn  to  learn  and  learn  to  think.  P 
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Preliminary  Notes  on  Teacher  Classroom  Activity  Profile  (TCAP) 

Donald  M.  Sharpe 
August  1967 

Rationale 

The  Teacher  Classroom  Activity  Profile  (TCAP)  has  been  developed 
to  serve  two  complementary  purposes:  first,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
supervision,  and  second,  to  provide  objective  data  for  research  on 
teacher  behavior,  (Basic  Research  USOE  No,  6—1321.) 

The  Teacher  Classroom  Activity  Profile  is  printed  in  two  forms: 
the  8x11"  no-carbon-required  triplicate  Form  B , and  the  IBM  card 
Form  C,  The  NCR  Form  B will  generally  be  used  in  observations-- 
one  copy  (yellow)  for  the  student  teacher,  one  copy  (white)  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Teaching,  and  one  copy  (pink)  for  the  departmental  supervisor. 
The  IBM  card  will  be  used  for  key- punching,  filing,  and  research  pur- 
poses. 

The  TCAP  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  helping 
supervisors  and  cooperating  teachers  record  a student  teacher's  class- 
room behavior  for  subsequent  analysis  and  evaluation.  An  observer 
can  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  a relatively  short  time.  The  instru- 
ment actually  sharpens  perception  rather  than  interferes  with  it,  T e 
completed  profile  provides  data  which  enables  the  student  and  super- 
visor to  "reconstruct  the  experience"  and  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching  acts  and  consider  alternatives.  The  completed  profile 
constitutes  a sequential  account  of  the  major  activities  in  which  the 
teacher  engages  during  the  class  session. 

The  report  is  nonnormative,  although  the  observer  does  have  to  make 
iudaments  in  categorizing  the  teacher's  behavior.  In  contrast  with  the 
Secondary  Student  Teacher  Performance  Profile  (SSTPP),  it  is  not  an 
evaluative  instrument.  Since  extensive  training  and  controlled  condi- 
tions are  required  for  satisfactory  use  of  the  SSTPP,  its  use  is  re- 
stricted  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Teaching  who  are  participating  in 
the  research  study.  The  TCAP  focuses  directly  on  what  the  teacher  does 
and  only  indirectly  on  what  the  pupils  do* 


Instructions  lor  Use  of  the  TCAP 


TEACSBL  CLASS1D0H  ACTIVITY  PROFILE 
TCAP  poem  b 


1,8,0,  DinSIQH  OP  TEACHING,  196& 


STUDENT  TEACHER 


BATE  t2z££ 


nJE^j^jLsh.  JJjTPE  AjZskd&M/SL 
M±l£-  Tones 


SUPERVISOR 


SUPERVISING  TEACH£S_ 


■^i 

£Z£4*/^a^w* 

/J-/7  _-4fc*£  ^w. 


a^jaot  -tv-d^r  -sdL  ^ 
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The  observer  records  a continuous  line  moving  among  the  seven 
major  activities  in  3-minute  intervals.  Explanatory  notes  should  be 
keyed  to  the  column  numbers  which  indicate  the  sequence  of  3-minute 
intervals.  If  there  is  just  a momentary  shift  in  categories,  a vertical 
line  going  up  or  down  to  the  proper  category  should  be  made  without 
interruption  of  the  general  flow  of  the  regular  profile  graph. 

For  instance,  if  a teacher  interrupts  a presentation  to  reprimand 
a student  or  to  ask  for  attention,  since  this  activity  is  classified  as 
management-nonlearning  (MN) , a line  would  go  up  lo  the  section  on 
management- nonlearning  (MN);  or  similarly,  if  the  teacher  is  conduct- 
ing a recitation  and  stops  a moment  to  ask  a question  which  provokes 
thinking  and  then  goes  on  with  the  recitation,  a line  would  drop  down  to 
the  section  on  logical  thinking  (L.T).  For  summary  purposes,  count 
four  such  lines  as  the  equivalent  of  one  minute.  If  this  activity  goes  on 
for  a minute  or  more,  the  graph  should  show  it  as  a part  of  the  continu- 
ous line.  It  is  possible  to  indicate  1-  or  2-minute  sequences  by  using 
one-third  or  two-thirds  of  the  space. 

It  has  been  found  helpful  to  indicate  the  time  of  day  at  each  of  the 
3-minute  intervals,  starting  in  Column  1 with  the  minute  the  class  starts 
and  then  recording  the  time  at  3 -minute  intervals  after  that  in  the  num- 
bered squares.  The  total  number  of  minutes  should,  of  course,  add  up 
to  the  total  spent  in  observation.  The  percentages  should  be  computed 
approximately,  to  the  nearest  percent.  Percentages  should  tally  to 

100,  A table  to  facilitate  this  computation  is  available  in ^ 

office. 

The  NCR  paper  makes  it  possible  for  the  observer  to  provide  the 
student  with  a copy  of  the  analysis.  The  left-hand  column,  "Explanatory 
Notes,  " should  be  used  to  describe  any  unusual  movement  of  the  profile 
or  to  identify  something  that  happened  that  might  be  discussed.  The 
righthand  section,  "Anecdotal  Records,  " could  be  used  to  make  evalua- 
tive judgments,  jot  down  ideas,  or  make  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful 
to  the  student.  Some  of  the  staff  have  found  it  helpful  to  mark  an  X in 
the  appropriate  category  at  thp  time  an  opportunity  to  help  pupils  im- 
prove their  thinking  was  missed, 

TCAP  forms  should  be  completed,  including  the  summary  computa- 
tion, and  returned  to  the  Research  Office  of  the  Division  of  Teaching  at 
the  end  of  each  platoon.  Be  sure  to  include  indentification  data-- student 
and  obse,  ver. 

Definitions  of  Major  Categories 

While  the  terms  used  to  identify  the  seven  categories  of  teacher 
activity  carry  common  connotations,  their  use  in  this  study  is  restricted 
to  the  precise  meanings  as  defined  and  illustrated  balow.  The  defini- 
tions and  examples  serve  as  a basic  point  of  reference.  The  pricise 
distinctions  among  the  various  categories  are  clarified  in  staff  discus- 
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sions  and  individual  conferences* 

demic  classes  and  laboratory  or  

meaning  of  the  categories  would  differ 


The  following  definitions  apply  to  academic- type  cla 

filch  ^ 1 J. 1 J _ ^ , * J Jr 


EngUsh.  social  studies,  mathematics,  science  other  than  science® lUor. 

MN  Management-Nonlearning.  Management  of  classroom  in  a situation 

me^s  ^Ve  en  iSs”0t  ‘°  '«<=>>.  g. . reading  annomce. 

ments,  taking  roll,  distributing  materials,  having  idle  time,  dis- 
cerning pupils,  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring. 

ML  Management- Learning.  Management  of  classroom  in  a situation 

,^e  ®armng  may  occur  but  the  teacher  is  not  involved  except  in  a 
geria  ro  e,  e.  g. , showing  a film,  administering  a written 
examination,  supervising  study  time,  hearing  student  reports. 

P Presentation.  The  presentation  of  subject  matter  by  the  teacher  in 
some  organized  fashion,  e.  g. , lectures,  demonstrations,  illustrated 
talks,  blackboard  presentations,  reading. 

R Recitation,  The  solicitation  of  student  responses  which  call  for 

terse  memorised  data,  oral  testing  to  determine  if  assignments  have 
been  read,  review  questions,  etc. 

D Discussion,  Random  discussion  involving  student-teacher  inter- 
action but  without  analysis  or  synthesis.  "Stream-  of-  consciousness  " 

,1®^ussJPn  any  apparent  focus  or  purpose  except  to  consume 

time  until  the  period  is  over,  e.  g. , "talk,  talk,  talk."  When  dis- 

thinMng  065  C°me  t0  a £°CUS’  U int°  the  neXt  categ°ry*  logical 

LT  Thanking  Discussion  which  involves  analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  teacher  is  deliberately  encouraging  or  permitting  thinking  to 
°C,C.^T* , Thl®  category  is  more  than  reciting  or  repeating  something 
which  has  been  learned  or  memorized.  When  the  teacher  acts  to 
encourage  thinking,  it  should  be  recorded  here,  whether  or  not 
the  act  is  successful.  (Dse  vertical  lines  to  this  category  when  a 

brief  interval  of  thinking  occurs  in  presentations,  recitations,  or 
discussion. ) 


Process*  Deliberate,  conscious  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  the  intellectual  process,  e.  g, , pointing  out  to  stu- 
dents the  factual  or  logical  basis  of  their  thinking,  pointing  out  er- 
rors in  reasoning,  examining  the  reliability  and  validity  of  evidence, 
examining  the  adequacy  of  the  sample,  defining  terms,  checking  as- 
sumptions, examining  the  scientific  method,  examining  values,  seek- 
ing reason  for  conflicting  opinions,  locating  the  source  of  difficulty, 
examining  the  "method  of  inquiry.  " (Use  explanatory  notes  to  report 
good  examples.  Put  an  X on  the  profile  if  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
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to  the  thinking  process  is  missed,) 

The  following  modifications  apply  to  laboratory- type  classes-- 

e.  g. , science  laboratory,  shop,  band,  orchestra,  physical  education, 

typing, 

MN  Management- Nonlearning,  Basically  the  same  as  for  academic, 
Include  clean-up  and  waste  time.  Record  here  the  time  in  which 
the  teacher  ignores  pupils  to  work  on  outside  activities, 

ML  Management- Learning,  Basically  the  same  as  for  academic. 
Warm-up  time,  showering,  dressing. 

P Presentation,  Same  as  for  academic, 

R Recitation.  Same  as  for  academic.  Include  drill  and  practice  time 
in  this  category,  review  exercises,  supervised  practice, 

D Discussion,  Same  as  for  academic, 

LT  Logical  Thinking,  Consider  all  purposeful  work  which  the  teacher 
is  actively  supervising  or  directing  in  this  category, 

TP  Thinking  Process,  Same  as  for  academic.  This  category  applies 
if  the  teacher  is  working  with  a single  pupil,  a group,  or  the  total 
class. 
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STAFF  SUPPORT  FOR  INNOVATIVE  TEACHING 

Eugene  R.  Howard 

Not  long  ago  Denemark  stated  flatly  that  "the  job  of  today's  teacher 
,b,eCO“e  unmanageable.  Unless  something  is  done  to  rem- 

edy  the  situation,  creative,  competent  teachers  will  find  themselves 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  technical  and  clerical  duties  which  could  be 
/ V.V  "1  those  of  us  who  have  been  Evolved 

heatedly  Ye3r  °f  th®  ^-Conference  will  agree  whole. 

Aaa^nWiSeu  the  public  relations  director  for  the  Hlinois  Education 
Association  has  stated  that  no  single  individual  could  possibly  possess 

snnnf;v^enCf * QT  time  to  deal  effectively  with  all  the  re. 

teache^  th^, / aligned  to  one  teacher,  "The  self-contained 
are  obsolete  ®,llf"COntained  clas8room.  and  the  self-contained  school 

Probably  we  could  all  agree  with  this  statement,  too.  As  Patton 
pointed  out,  changing  and  expanding  the  traditional  concept  of  one 
teacher  ministering  to  all  children  to  the  concept  of  a system  which  in- 
volves  cooperatrve  efforts  by  teachers,  teacher  aides,  consultants,  fad 
other  supportive  personnel,  was  the  central  focus  of  the  Non-Conference. 

a Consider  for  * moment  some  of  the  tasks  teachers  are  typically 
asked  to  perform  in  the  conventionally  organized  schools.  7 

central  task- -that  of  planning,  managing,  and  evaluating  the 
teacher -pupil. materials  interrelationship«-is  the  talk  for  which 

arf  especially  trained  (see  Figure  I).  The  management  of 
it*  © r reiations hip  is  usually  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 

teaching.  The  task  includes  planning  units  of  instruction,  diagnosing 
student  learning  difficulties,  prescribing  appropriate  learning  activi- 
ties, relating  learning  experiences  to  individual  pupil  interests,  orgati- 


Denemark,  George  W . "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff.  " NEA 
Journal  55:17;  December  1966. 

2 

Patton,  L.  Goebel.  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff;  The  Year  of  the 
Non-Conference.  Illinois  Education  56;21|  September  1967, 
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FIGURE  II 


izing  curriculum,  and  evaluating  pupil  progress.  'It  is  a kind  of  "psy- 

£vC,tgn1-t  a,rc^ltefct  r°le*3  ,The  teacher  helps  his  students  build  step 
by  step  the  kind  of  psychological  environment  which  will  encourage  pos- 
itive attitudes  toward  learning.  This  psychological  environment  is  P 
composed,  at  least  m part,  of  the  teacher's  and  the  group's  performance 
expectations,  the  value  systems  of  the  pupils  and  the  institution,  and 
tne  social  and  communications  structure  of  the  group. 

i f.hes®  ,two  roles --the  role  of  manager  of  the  teacher-pupil-materials 

nnif^°n-ShlPi  an^i!he  5°le  of  Psych°l°gical  architect— are  the  most  highly 
p ofes sional.  They  demand  of  the  teacher  an  extremely  high  level  of 
understanding  of  applied  psychology  of  learning,  of  groip  dynamics,  and 
plac^  fUnotloninS  of  the  social  system  within  which  learning  is  to  take 

All  else  is  distraction, 

/V°k  at  many  other  jobs  we  ask  teachers  to  do  (see  Figure  II) 
We  ask  them  to  do  their  own  typing;  keep  and  reproduce  pupil  records; 
mark  papers;  run  duplicating  machines;  collect  and  account  for  money; 
order  and  return  films;  supervise  lunchrooms,  playgrounds,  corridors, 
and  washrooms;  and  operate  audiovisual  equipment.  And  this,  as  you 
know,  is  only  a partial  list.  y 

, ® alinf3Ses  organized  this  way  would  go  broke.  Any  hospital  which 

built  job  descriptions  like  this  for  its  doctors  would  be  killing  its  pa- 

L IA t b • 


The  Year  of  the  Non-Conference  was  organized  to  encourage  in  our 
nation  s schools  the  building  of  new,  reasonable,  rational,  highly  pro- 
essional  teacher  roles.  Our  experiences  this  year  suggest  to  us  that  a 
productive  teacher-pupil-materials  relationship  can  best  be  supported 
in  tnree  ways:  (a)  through  providing  teachers  with  the  assistance  of  a 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  auxiliary  personnel,  (b)  through  providing 
teachers  with  the  support  of  many  different  kinds  of  professional  special, 
ists,  and  (c)  through  enabling  teachers  to  utilize  better  the  unique  talents 
of  one  another  (see  Figure  III). 


I-iG t * s look  individually 
professional  teaching. 


at  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  support  for 


3 

See  especially*  Parker,  J . Cecil,  and  Rubin,  Louis  J,  Process  as 
Content:  Curriculum  Design  and  the  Application  of  Knowledge.  Chicago* 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1967.  Chapter  5,  “The  Engineering  of  a 
Process-Centered  Curriculum,  " pp.  50-66,  "In  its  simplest  sense,  " 
say  Parker  and  Rubin,  "classroom  instruction  is  a matter  of  establish- 
ing conditions  under  which  the  child  can  learn,  " (p,  60). 
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Auxiliary  Personnel  (See  Figure  IV) 

I would  suggest  that  we  consider  four  different  kinds  of  auxiliary 
personnel;  instruction  assistants,  community  consultants,  clerical  aides 
and  general  aides.  These  general  classifications  foi  auxiliary  person- 
ne!  were  originally  suggested  by  Trump  and  Baynham  4 about  six  years 

ago.  Most  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  topic  since  then  seems  to  be 
consistent  %vith  their  original  idea. 

Instruction  assistants,  according  to  Trump  and  Baynham,  would  do 
such  things  as  serve  as  laboratory  assistants , evaluate  some  written 
work  of  students,  supervise  specific  out-of-school  projects,  confer  with 
students  about  their  progress  and  provide  the  teachers  with  reports,  and 
assist  with  extraclass  activities.  Many  instruction  assistants  would  be 
college  graduates  and  all  of  them  would  have  had  specialized  training 
ior  their  specific  duties,  a 

Community  consultants,  Trump  and  Baynham  suggest,  would  be  indi- 
viduals  within  the  community  who  possess  specific  competencies  in  cer- 

Ti?eSe  ltldividuals  would  be  called  upon  to  come  to  the  school 
to  make  specific  presentations  or  to  provide  special  information.  They 
would  make  their  presentations  live  to  a group  of  students,  and  the  pres- 
entations also  could  be  preserved  on  film,  tape,  or  video  tape  for  future 

\lb  0 ■ 


er,5en^and  secretarial  aides  are  now  becoming  more  common  in 
schools.  They  relieve  teachers  of  such  nonprofessional  tasks  as  typing 
duplicating  materials,  grading  objective  tests,  keeping  records,  dfs- 
tributing  supplies,  and  taking  attendance. 

General  aides,  Trump  suggests,  would  control  and  supervise  students 

Turn  SS  001  gr°Unda-  in  the  cafeteria,  in  the  corridors,  in  the  aud^tor- 

hi!rh  *ud  ;r  SOT  «**acl*f  ® activities.  Ordinarily,  such  aides  would  be 
high  school  graduates  employed  on  a part-time  basis. 

Other  Professional  Specialists  (See  Figure  V) 

Some  schools  have  organized  their  school-based  professional  spe- 
cialists into  development  tearas-teams  of  specialists  specifically  as- 
signed the  task  of  stimulating,  for  the  teaching  teams,  special  projects 
and  programs  carefully  designed  to  improve  instruction.  In  a sense 
this  group  assumes  the  responsibility  of  providing  instructional  leader- 
ship to  the  school.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  individ- 
Uals  iP  not  work  out  of  the  superintendent's  office.  They  are  based  in 


Trump,  J,  Lloyd,  and  Baynham,  Dorsey, 
Chicago*  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1961.  pp. 


Focus  on  Change, 
33-35. 
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AUXILIARY  PERSONNEL 


INSTRUCTION 

ASSISTANTS 


GENERAL  AIDES 


COMMUNITY  11 
CONSULTANTS 


CLERICAL  AIDES 


FIGURE  IV 


FIGURE  V 
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each  school  where  their  services  are  readily  available  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils* 


Most  of  these  positions  already  exist  in  our  schools.  Typically  how 
ever,  school  administrators  have  not  provided  the  school  with  the  kind 

of  organizational  framework  which  will  make  these  talents  readily  avail- 
able to  teachers.  y 


Materials  and  media  specialists  already  exist  in  the  person  of  the 
librarian  and  the  audiovisual  director* 

, . The  problem  with  librarians  these  days  is  that  they  spend  too  much 
time  in  libraries.  It  is  time  they  began  to  train  others  to  catalog,  pro- 
cess,  purchase,  and  repair  books  and  to  supervise  students.  The  li- 
brarian  should  see  himself  as  a specialist  in  independent  study  and  a 
specialist  in  learning  materials.  As  a specialist  in  independent  study, 
TeJ^el.pS-Students  matcl1  their  interests  to  learning  materials  appropriate 
to  their  interests.  As  a specialist  in  learning  materials,  he  helps  the 
teaching  teams  build  into  every  unit  of  instruction  as  wide  a variety  of 
appropriate  materials  as  possible.  ’ 

The  media,  specialist  has  virtually  the  same  job  description  except 
that  he  has  specialized  in  audiovisual  materials  and  equipment,  whereas 
the  librarian  may  be  limited  in  such  knowledge.  The  media  specialist 
usuaily  needs  at  least  a part-time  staff  artist  and  a technical  assistant 
if  he  is  to  be  freed  for  professional  consultation  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

Specialists  in  curriculum  content  and  theory  exist  now,  at  least  on 
most  high  school  staffs,  as  department  chairmen.  Most  elementary 
schools  currently  have  to  rely  on  specialists  from  the  district  superin- 
tendent's office  to  work  directly  with  teachers  on  curriculum. 

, , If  teachers  are  to  be  truly  professional  people,  they  must  be 
delegated  the  task  of  building  the  curriculum.  A teacher  should  not  be  a 
technician  implementing  someone  else’s  ideas.  Rather,  he  should  be  a 
creative  professional,  organizing  the  work  of  others  into  a flexible  pat- 
tern which  provides  for  a wide  range  of  individual  differences  among 
pupils.  Given  appropriate  support  from  one  or  more  school-based  cur- 
riculum specialists,  the  teaching  team  can  structure  curriculum. 

teachers  begin  to  do  this  kind  of  curriculum  work,  diagnostic 
and  prescriptive  teaching  will  remain  a pipe  dream. 

By  the  way,  the  typical  high  school  provides  released  time  to  depart- 
ment chairmen  equivalent,  schoolwide,  to  from  one  to  two  full-time 
positions.  By  moving  the  school  from  the  comparatively  inefficient  de- 
partmental  organizational  plan  to  the  more  efficient  divisional  and  team- 
teaching  plan,  most  high  schools  could  afford  two  full-time  curriculum 
specialists  who  could  be  members  of  every  teaching  team  and  who  could 
be  available  to  help  teachers  at  aU  times. 
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Insofar  as  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  I would  recommend 
that  they  be  built  large  enough  so  that  school-based  consultants  can  be 
added  to  the  staff  at  a reasonable  per-pupil  cost. 

The  school  administrator  is  the  organizational  and  communications 
specialist  in  the  school.  He  is  also  the  faculty's  principal  instructional 
leader  and  the  verbalizer  and  personifier  of  the  school's  educational 
philosophy.  He  is  the  designated  leader  of  the  development  team,  the 
group  that  is  organized  as  efficiently  as  possible  to  support  the  teaching 
teams  as  they  manage  the  teacher-pupil-materials  interrelationship. 

As  a rule,  administrators  should  not  make  decisions  which  affect  in- 
struction. Their  job,  rather  is  to  provide  an  organizational  pattern  for 
the  school  within  which  teachers  can  make  professional  decisions  with 
confidence. 

It  is  the  principal's  job,  as  personifier  of  the  philosophy,  to  build 
into  his  school  the  kind  of  organizational  climate  which  makes  the  school 
a safe  place  for  creative  students  and  teachers.  It  is  his  job  to  see  to 
it  that  communications  lines  are  kept  open  and  that  staff  members  and 
students  talk  to  one  another  regularly  about  mutual  concerns  of  impor- 
tance to  the  institution.  It  is  his  job  to  see  that  the  teachers  in  the  school 
are  not  afraid  to  make  important  decisions  about  their  jobs  because  they 
know  what  the  school  stands  for.  It  is  his  job  to  see  that  the  school  is 
moving  in  a direction  which  everyone  understands. 

It  Is  not  his  job  to  evaluate  teachers  or  teaching.  Rather,  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  provide  faculty  members  with  the  kind  of  professional 
assistance  they  need  in  order  to  evaluate  their  own  teaching  and  to  ini- 
tiate improvement  procedures  on  the  basis  of  their  evaluations.  The 
teacher  evaluation  checklist,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  and  turned 
in  to  the  superintendent  four  times  a year,  is  as  obsolete  as  the  self- 
contained  classroom. 

The  professional  teacher  of  the  future,  supported  by  specialists  from 
the  development  team,  will  learn  how  to  base  decisions  more  and  more 
on  knowledge  and  information,  less  and  less  on  expediency,  prejudice, 
intuition,  and  pressure,  A mdjor  responsibility  of  the  principal  is  to 
help  his  staff  learn  how  to  make  rational  decisions  on  the  basis  of  know- 
ledge and  information. 

Assisting  the  principal  in  this  highly  complex  teacher  education  task 
is  a research  and  development  specialist.,'  Typically,  such  specialists 
do  not  exist  on  school  facilities  today  except  in  a few  schools  which  have 
received  outside  funding  for  speeial  research  or  development  projects. 
Many  districts,  of  course,  hire  research  and  development  specialists 
who  work  out  of  the  district  office.  Such  individuals,  however,  are 
spread  much  too  thin  to  be  of  regular  assistance  to  a teaching  team. 

The  school-based  development  specialist  has  two  major  responsibil- 
ities: 


1.  He  is  the  communications  link  between  faculty  members  who 
are  seeking  answers  to  practical  instructional  problems  and 
district-level  and  university-based  researchers  who  have  im- 
portant knowledge  applicable  to  such  problems.  He  assists 
the  faculty  in  making  decisions  which  are  as  consistent  as  pos- 
sible  with  what  research  has  to  tell  us  about  learning  and  in- 
struction. He  is  a translator  of  research  into  practice, 

2,  He  is  a stimulator  of  experimental  and  pilot  projects  to  be  ini* 
tiated  by  staff  members.  He  helps  teaching  teams  identify 
problems,  state  questions  in  such  a way  that  answers  can  be 
found,  design  evaluative  instruments,  gather  and  interpret  in- 
formation about  the  results  of  a specific  path  of  action,  and  base 
plans  for  further  action  on  the  information  thus  generated.  In 
short,  he  is  the  specialist  on  action  research  for  the  faculty. 

He  helps  the  faculty  move  systematically  and  rationally  into 
innovation*  He  is  the  facultyfs  major  protection  against  ir- 
responsible, superficial  innovating  which  changes  the  form  but 
not  the  substance  of  the  instructional  program.  He  is  a school- 
based  change  agent  with  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  faculty 
into  meaningful,  educationally  sound,  carefully  planned,  and 
we  11- evaluated  program  improvement* 

Most  schools  already  have  on  their  staffs  one  or  more  pupil  person- 
nel specialists.  They  may  currently  hold  the  title  of  director  of  guid- 
ance, social  worker,  counselor,  school  psychologist,  or  assistant 
principal  in  charge  of  discipline  and  attendance.  At  least  one  of  these 
specialists  should  be  a regular,  active  member  of  the  school!s  develop- 
ment team,  available  on  a day-to-day  basis  to  assist  the  teaching  teams 
with  their  planning. 

The  specialist  in  pupil  personnel,  as  a member  of  every  teaching 
team,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  faculty  in  organizing 
units  of  instruction  and  curricula  which  will  be  appropriate  to  the  needs, 
interests,  and  maturity  level  of  the  students  for  which  the  units  of  work 
are  intended.  He  is  the  principal  specialist  on  the  staff  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  students.  Without  his  help,  teachers  might  too  often 
assign  inappropriate  materials  to  students.  With  his  help,  teachers 
have  a better  chance  of  building  \mits  of  instruction  which  stimulate  and 
excite  the  learners  for  whom  the  units  are  intended. 


Also,  of  course,  the  pupil  personnel  specialist  can  keep  the  faculty 
well  informed  regarding  students  with  special  needs  and  special  learn- 
ing problems.  He  is  the  interpreter  to  the  faculty  of  the  kinds  of  dif- 
ficulties faced  in  the  school  by  the  bright,  highly  creative  student , the 
emotionally  disturbed,  the  visually  handicapped,  and  the  academically 
untalented.  He  is  the  consistent  advocate  on  the  staff  of  more  and  better 
individualization  of  instruction. 

Given  this  kind  of  support  from  school-based  professional  special- 
ists, even  relatively  unimaginative  faculties  can  "catch  fire,  11  can  be- 
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coma  excited  about  their  jobs,  and  can  become  responsibly  innovative. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  responsible  change  in  a school  costs 
money  - - money  beyond  that  -which  is  spent  to  operate  the  traditional  pro- 
gram* But  an  effective  development  team  costs  less  than  you  may  think 
because  most  of  the  members  are  already  a part  of  the  school  staff. 


Every  school  should  have  a small  development  budget- -funds  ear- 
marked especially  to  stimulate  thoughtful  innovation.  The  staffing  plan 
and  expenditure  plan  for  a school  going  through  a period  of  schoolwide 
change  should  not  be  the  same  kind  of  plan  that  is  appropriate  to  a 
school  dedicated  to  the  status  quo.  "Retooling  expense11  is  a necessary 
and  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers 1 money.  If  we  believe  in 
change,  letfs  not  hesitate  to  spend  a little  money  on  it. 

Support  from  Other  Teachers  (See  Figure  VI) 


The  third  kind  of  professional  support  available  to  the  teaching  team 
is  the  support  of  other  teachers  who  are  not,  perhaps,  regularly  assigned 
to  the  team, 

A school  designed  for  maximum  utilisation  of  the  talents  of  its  staff 
is  a completely  reorganized  school.  It  is  a school  which  has  not  only 
reorganized  personnel  but  has  also  reorganized  time,  space  and  cur- 
riculum. 

Reorganization  of  personnel  usually  leads  the  school  into  some  kind 
of  team  teaching  or  cooperative  teaching.  Two  new  trends  in  team 
teaching  might  well  be  mentioned  here; 

1.  The  trend  toward  flexible  rather  than  rigid  team  membership. 

2,  The  trend  toward  organizing  students  into  a variety  of  learning 
teams , 

I cannot  go  into  these  two  trends  in  any  detail  here,  but  they  will 
bear  watching. 

Reorganization  of  time  usually  involves  some  variety  of  flexible 
scheduling.  The  most  commonly  used  varieties  of  flexible  scheduling 
are  as  follows: 

1,  The  daily-demand  schedule --a  system  whereby  a completely 
new  schedule  is  tailor-made  for  the  school  and  for  each  student 
every  day, 

2,  The  block  of -time  schedule, 

3,  The  computer -generated  modular  schedule. 

Various  combinations  of  the  three. 
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Reorganization  of  space  typically  involves  tearing  down  walls  to 
provide  space  appropriate  for  learning  laboratories  and  large-group 
instruction,  adding  walls  to  provide  for  small  seminar  rooms  and  con- 
ference looms,  building  large  multimedia  instructional  materials  and 
independent  study  centers,  and  providing  other  special-purpose  inde- 
pendent study  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  With  a little  imag- 
ination and  a modest  amount  of  money,  most  existing  buildings  can  be 
adapted  to  the  new  kinds  of  programs. 

Many  new  schools  are  being  built  with  broad,  open,  carpeted,  multi* 
use  spaces  wh-eh  facilitate  team  learning,  team  teaching,  and  indepen- 
dent study.  Such  buildings  are  usually  less  expensive  and  certainly 
more  functional  than  the  obsolete  self-contained  classroom  variety 


usually  built. 

Reorganization  of  materials  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  re- 
organizations to  accomplish.  However,  a number  of  schools  are  suc- 
ceeding in  building  flexibility  into  the  curriculum  where  little  existed 
before.  Typically,  this  is  being  done  by  developing  modular  curricula- - 
curricula  composed  of  individual  learning  modules.  The  Nova  Schools 
call  these  modules  "Learning  Activities  Packages";  some  schools  call 
them  "Individual  Prescription  Units";  others  call  them  "Unipa.cs,  " a 
term  coined  by  Gardner  Swenson  and  his  associates  of  the  Institute  for 
Development  of  Educational  Activities.  Whatever  the  units  may  be 
called,  however,  the  basic  idea  is  the  same.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
organize  the  curriculum  in  such  a way  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  ex- 
ercise well-defined  options  regarding  both  pace  and  content. 

Built  into  each  learning  module  or  unit  of  instruction  are  carefully 
designed  content  options.  Thus,  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  student 
to  utilize  exactly  the  same  material  as  used  by  every  other  student  pro- 
ceeding through  the  unit. 

Progress  from  one  learning  module  to  another  is  made  by  the  individ 
ual  or  by  the  learning  team  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  competence 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a predetermined  pace  appropriate  for  only 
some  students  in  a group. 

Once  competence  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher,  the  individual  pupil  or  the  learning  team  may  (a)  exercise  an 
acceleration  option  and  proceed  to  another  learning  module,  (b)  exercise 
a depth  option  and  pursue  further  teacher-planned  work  on  the  same  or 
a related  topic,  or  (c)  exercise  a quest  option  and  pursue  a student- 
planned  learning  module  on  the  same  or  a related  topic. 


The  term  continuous  progress  is  usually  used  to  designate  this  type 
of  flexible  curriculum. 


The  kind  of  school,  then,  in  which  personnel,  time,  space,  and  cur- 
riculum have  been  carefully  and  systematically  reorganized  is  a school 


which  provides  a setting  both  for  individualizing  instruction  and  for 
professionalizing  teacher. 

In  this  kind  of  school,  teachers  can  utilize  the  talents  of  one  another 
more  readily  than  was  formerly  possible.  This  is  true  because  organ- 
izational and  physical  barriers  which  traditionally  have  made  coopera- 
tive planning  and  teaching  very  difficult  will  have  been  replaced,  in  the 
reorganized  school,  with  organizational  and  physical  flexibilities. 

In  such  a school,  important  decisions  about  the  learning  situation 
which  traditionally  have  been  made  by  administrators,  rigid  schedules, 
and  thick  procedures  handbooks  can  now  be  made  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 


Summary 

My  objective  has  been  to  describe  three  kinds  of  professional  sup- 
port which  the  teaching  team  in  the  reorganized  school  might  expect  to  \ 

receive;  support  from  auxiliary  personnel,  from  other  professional 
specialists,  and  from  one  another.  Support  from  one  another  is  facili- 
tated by  the  substitution  of  new  organizational  flexibilities  for  tradition- 
al organizational  rigidities.  I have  not  attempted  to  talk  about  individual 
teachers  in  conventionally  organized  schools  because  I believe  strongly 
that  such  schools  are  obsolete  and  that  they  should  be  done  away  with. 


The  kind  of  reorganized  school  which  I have  described  may,  of 
course,  be  some  time  in  coming.  The  forces  for  mediocrity  in  our 
profession  are  strong  and  incentives  for  imaginative  innovation  are  few. 


I realize  that  we  are  hemmed  in  by  rigidities,  frigid  boards  of  ed- 
ucation expect  us  to  build  modern  educational  programs  with  staffing 
ratios  appropriate  only  for  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Rigid  state  de- 
partments of  education  and  accrediting  associations  get  excited  if  we 
schedule  students  for  a class  of  less  than  200  minutes  a week.  Rigid 
legislatures  try  to  legislate  us  back  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Crack- 
pot pressure  groups  in  the  community  are  trying  to  take  over  the  schools 
for  their  own  political  purposes.  Rigid  principals  too  often  try  to  run 
their  schools  like  military  organizations,  and  rigid  teachers  teach  rigid 
kids  rigid  lessons  from  rigid  curricula.  The  trouble  is  that  rigid  teach- 
ers never  die,  they  just  get  promoted  and  become  rigid  principals. 

These  and  many  related  rigidities  are  quietly  at  work  forcing  our 
schools  into  remaining  the  medieval  institutions  they  have  become.  It 
is  on  these  and  many  related  rigidities  within, our  profession  that 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  specialists  must  cooperatively 
focus  their  energies  and  their  talents.  Overcoming  such  obstacles  will 
not  be  easy.  Perhaps,  however,  we  have  gained  from  the  activities  of 
the  Year  of  the  Non-Conference  some  insights  into  how  we  might  pro- 
ceed. 
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B,  Involvement  - The  Principal's  Task 


Source;  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  April,  1968,  Copyright 
1968,  National  As sociation  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National 
Education  Association,  All  rights  reserved, 

THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER- 
HOW  DOES  IT  AFFECT  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL? 

Thomas  C.  Wood 

Bigness  is  surely  the  centerpiece  of  the  modern  American  society. 
Demographers  predict  the  eventual  clustering  of  95  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  several  burgeoning  metropolises.  One-tenth  of  all  counties 
in  the  United  States  are  growing  larger;  nine-tenths  are  becoming  smal- 
ler, The  corollary  to  these  circumstances  is  legislative  insistence 
that  our  school  districts  be  reorganized  to  encompass  more  children 
and  by  more  territory.  Such  reorganization  increases  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  people  involved  in  intermediate  administration  but  also  the  size 
of  educational  facilities. 

Depersonalization 

Regardless  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  this  sort  of  reorganiza- 
tion, the  character  of  the  affected  institutions  is  inclined  to  become 
more  impersonal  just  as  the  nature  of  the  metropolis  in  which  many  of 
these  institutions  function  is  impersonal.  For  the  individual,  this  result- 
ing anonymity  can  be  stifling  and  frightening.  In  the  large  school  dis- 
trict, as  in  the  large  city,  people  hunger  for  someone  to  talk  with  them, 
someone  to  listen  to  them,  and  someone  to  work  with  them.  These 
individuals  are  seeking  recognition  as  individuals.  When  the  frustrations 
of  big  city  and  big  district  aloneness  become  unbearable,  these  people, 
these  professional  teachers,  become  militant  in  their  demands  to  have 
more  to  say  in  the  management  of  their  professional  affairs.  They  want 
to  take  part  in  fixing  standards  for  their  professional  behavior  and  to 
enjoy  greater  involvement  in  decision  making  which  directly  affects  the 
operation  of  their  classrooms. 

I think  the  urban  teacher  searches  for,  and  sometimes  finds,  a ful- 
fillment on  the  job  which  his  family,  church,  and  community  no  longer 
provide  him.  He  seeks  within  the  profession  for  a personal  liberation, 
for  some  basis  for  his  existence.  And  the  job  may  indeed  give  him  a 
meaning  for  life  that  he  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

Yet,  even  those  for  whom  urbanization  is  no  problem  find  that  the 
affliction  which  plagues  their  fcig  city  colleagues  is  highly  contagious. 

They  develop  a dissatisfaction  with  perennial  professional  adolescence. 

As  a result,  a rural  or  suburban  teacher  has  frequently  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive posture  of  his  colleagues  albeit  with  some  awkwardness  and 
lack  of  understanding.  He  desires  what  he  imagines  is  the  fruit  of  the 


labor  of  his  big  city  friends.  And  he  intends  to  achieve  it,  properly 
or  improperly,  by  employing  the  same  kind  of  tools 

A Modest  Revolution 

This  kind  of  revolution  among  practitioners  of  education  was  perhaps 
predictable.  It  emerges  as  a companion  to  the  technical,  economic, 
political,  and  social  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  We 
feel  the  impact  of  the  space  age  and  automation;  we  experience  the  chal- 
lenge of  surplus  and  of  leisure  time  as  opposed  to  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction; and  we  observe  the  shift  in  political  emphasis  toward  greater 
centralization  and  toward  equality  in  representation.  We  have  some 
stumbling  but  determined  efforts  to  obtain  social  mobility.  In  addition, 
we  are  witnessing  a substantive  campaign  for  world  peace,  as  well  as 
experiencing  some  of  the  excesses  of  that  campaign. 

Those  who  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of  what  will  soon  be 
one-third  of  this  nation's  population  will  not  be  denied  the  heady  wine 
which  accompanies  involvement  in  necessary  change.  The  organizational 
tinkering  which  is  going  on  behind  the  mask  of  innovation  has  been  a poor 
substitute  for  the  real  medicine  needed  to  furnish  energy  for  our  lethar- 
gic profession.  Important  though  considerations  or  organizational  re- 
adjustment are,  multi-grade  systems,  nongraded  plans,  team  teaching, 
mandated  programs  in  foreign  language,  new  math,  science,  and  others 
tend  to  make  a fetish  of  scheduling  and  specialization.  They  will  not 
replace  the  satisfaction  that  all  professionals  must  have,  and  that  is  in 
a redefinition  of  basic  goals. 

The  Intimidated  Principal 

The  beleaguered  administrator  is  often  an  unwitting  and  unwilling 
contributor  to  the  militancy  and  unrest  of  the  classroom  teacher.  He 
operates  in  an  authoritarian  institution  which  is  frequently  hostile  to 
freedom  and  to  the  development  of  something  to  which  we  all  profess 
allegiance—  crucial  individual  differences.  The  challenge  for  the  admin- 
istrator is  to  discard  that  which,  Although  proved  archaic  and  vestigial, 
he  sometimes  clings  to--paternalism.  Threatened  by  imaginative  and 
creative  teachers  in  the  classroom,  a disconsolate  minority  of  his 
group  hides  behind  a welter  of  regulations  and  rigid  programing  devices 
that  only  increases  the  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
already  disgruntled  co-workers.  Feeling  the  pressure  of  teacher  de- 
mands and  experiencing  occasional  clashes  with  over- eager  representa- 
tives of  teacher  organizations,  nervous  administrators  may  have  some 
understandable  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  solving  the  basic  problems  behind 
the  militancy.  And  often  they  are  disposed  to  cry  out  plaintively  for  the 
"good  old  days,  " 

What  are  the  factors  that  cause  what  appears  to  be  division  between 
teachers  and  administrators?  One  is  teacher  inclination  to  mouth  a fear 
of  administrator  domination  and  intimidation.  Another  is  the  administra- 
tor clutching  at  a medieval  notion  that  people,  rather  than  programs, 
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need  to  be  administered.  And  still  another  is  the  conviction,  shared  by 
teachers  and  supervisors,  that  lay  boards  are  going  to  capriciously  call 
down  a plague  on  both  their  houses.  The  public  may  look  with  a jaundiced 
eye  at  all  of  them. 

The  Paraprofessional 

The  intrusion  of  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  the  contemporary 
scene  also  deserves  examination.  The  increased  complexity  of  our 
society  has  b^en  accompanied  by  a massive  infusion  of  federal  monies 
and  state  programs  for  its  use.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  attention  being 
given  the  culturally  deprived  through  programs  which  demand  additional 
personnel  in  greater  numbers.  With  the  reservoir  of  qualified  and  cre- 
dentialled  teachers  already  dangerously  low  and  with  limited  numbers  of 
prospective  teachers  now  in  training,  those  responsible  for  personnel 
are  turning  to  qualified  laymen  in  the  community  to  serve  as  aides  and 
special  resource  people.  This  has  heralded  the  development  of  a cadre 
of  paraprofessionals,  As  this  new  force  is  assimilated  and  trained, 
classroom  teachers  are  assuming- -and  properly  so— much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  supervision.  Together  the  credentialled  teacher  and  the 
paraprofessional  are  exploring  avenues  for  the  most  effective  employ- 
ment of  lay  personnel.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  professional  teacher  is 
discovering  the  need  for  cultivating  the  skills  necessary  for  supervision 
of  other  personnel.  This  new  circumstance  is  added  to  existing  programs, 
such  as  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school,  which  demand  spec- 
ialists in  the  classroom. 

New  programs  and  new  personnel  of  a different  order  give  rise  to 
two  new  conditions* 

* The  advent  of  additional  stratification  of  those  responsible  for 
instruction  in  the  public  schools, 

* A greater  blurring  of  the  lines  between  that  which  formerly 
constituted  teaching  and  that  which  was  essentially  supervision. 

Who  is  management  and  who  is  labor? 

An  Instructional  Leader? 

School  administrators,  also,  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  a 
reevluation  of  role.  There  are  those  who  would  consign  administrators 
to  a management  function,  remanding  to  teachers  and  department  heads 
and  other  supervisory  personnel  the  task  of  instructional  leadership. 

This  tidy  delineation  would  satisfy  the  compartment  a!  minds  of  those  who 
cannot  accommodate  diversity  in  role.  They  have  called  upon  principals 
to  state  their  position  as  administrators  and  to  classify  themselves  as 
either  education  or  managernent  oriented.  In  some  large  cities,  princi- 
pals have  done  so  and  have  allied  themselves  with  the  board  of  education 
in  an  almost  exclusively  managerial  capacity.  This  alignment,  however, 
has  created  no  real  exodus  from  the  problem  maze  in  which  the  metropol- 
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This  calls  for  alignment  on  one  side  or  the  other,  particularly  for 
the  elementary  principal  who  has  long  imagined  himself  to  be  the  instruc- 
tional leader  and  along  with  his  teachers  to  be  diligently  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  instructional  program. 

In  reality,  the  elementary  principal  in  most  fast-growing  suburban 
districts  has  absorbed--with  an  understaffed  district  office- -obligations 
which,  in  big  city  districts,  are  satisfied  primarily  by  intermediate  ad- 
ministration and  supervision.  First  at  the  secondary  level  and  more 
recently  at  the  elementary  level,  this  involvement  in  managerial  func- 
tions and  increased  classroom  teacher  specialization  have  forced  the 
administrator  to  act  in  a fashion  disparate  from  his  interest  in  instruc- 
tion per  se. 

While  the  elementary  principal  may  be  experiencing  more  activity, 
if  not  interest,  in  the  administrative  aspects  of  his  position,  his  rela- 
tionship to  teachers  remains  a close  one.  Unlike  the  secondary  school 
principal  who  is  apt  to  have  a larger  administrative  and  office  staff,  the 
elementary  principal  continues  to  be  close  to  teachers  and  to  children. 

In  times  of  conflict,  he  will  ally  himself  more  often  with  the  teachers 
than  with  the  central  office  personnel. 

Beyond  unrest  and  so-called  militancy,  the  essential  features  of  the 
teacher's  change  in  role  are  not  yet  clearly  identified  and  defined.  The 
teacher  has  only  begun  to  find  his  way  through  the  jungle  of  additional 
responsibility  which  his  negotiating  team  would  have  for  him.  He  has 
not  yet  gone  much  beyond  a more  sophisticated  instrumentality  for  mak- 
ing salary  demands.  The  truly  professional  kinds  of  decisions  which  he 
would  make  in  terms  of  securing  the  material  for  his  work  and  bringing 
about  curriculum  innovation  have  only  begun . But  this  trend  offers  ad- 
ministrators a new  role  in  responsibility  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
terribly  exciting  potential  residing  in  this  teacher  force.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  accept  the  new  role  and  quickly  assume  it, 

A Philosophical  Shift 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  attitude  change  and  philosophical  reorientation 
that  the  most  effective  tools  await  discovery.  At  the  outset,  we  have  to 
face  some  cold,  hard  facts.  The  trend  toward  teachers  assuming  ad- 
ditional responsibility  is  not  going  to  be  altered.  The  fact  is,  if  the  edu- 
cation profession  is  going  to  be  a positive  cultural  force  in  our  society, 
principals  must  unite  with  teachers  and  help  paa-ke  "militancy"  a respon- 
sible accrual  of  strength. 

School  professionals  have  been  plagued  by  something  less  than  cour- 
age, They  have  allowed  decision  making  about  educational  policy  to  be 
wrested  from  them  and  have  given  these  matters  over  to  professional 
politicians  and  carefully  organized  axe  grinders.  Teachers  and  admin- 


istrafcors  would  do  well  to  reaffirm  their  real  purpose.  Together,  they 
can  be  enthusiastic  and  energetic  and  honestly  militant  about  it.  Identi- 
fication of  this  purpose  involves  the  simple  admission  that  the  task  is  to 
make  positive  changes  in  the  behavior  of  young  people  and  not  solely 
to  teach  subject  matter.  Educators  have  a strong  social  purpose,  and 
past  experience  must  not  prohibit  them  from  taking  into  account  the 
social  relevance  of  the  school.  Subject  matter  is  their  tool;  sharpened, 
it  is  their  first  weapon  in  the  defeat  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  Regarded 
otherwise,  subject  matter  is  a two-edged  sword  that  will  turn  against 
them  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  done  so, 

I think,  next,  that  administrators  have  to  help  themselves  and  teach- 
ers throw  off  completely  the  slave  psychology  that  has  dominated  their 
minds  since  the  beginning  of  time.  They  have  to  teach  faculties,  as 
they  learn  it  themselves,  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  win  for  their 
ideas  the  support  of  their  colleagues  and  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
administrator's  problem  is  to  achieve  competence,  and  this  is  no  more 
critical  for  teachers  than  for  administrators. 

Emerging  from  this,  I think,  are  some  specific  trends  in  elementary 
education. 

The  specialists.  First,  there  is  a growing  specialization  among 
s ch ool  pe r sonne  1 whi c h reflects  the  knowledge  explosion  in  many  of  the 
disciplines.  There  is  also  an  awareness  that  there  have  to  be  many 
kinds  of  competence  to  make  education  effective  and  efficient  for  young 
people.  There  are  going  to  be  more  specialists  in  such  areas  as  read- 
ing, mathematics,  educational  psychology,  and  physical  therapy.  The 
appearance  of  program  design  engineers  and  learning  analysts,  particu- 
larly at  the  district  level,  will  add  to  this  kind  of  specialization;  research 
by  people  particularly  expert  in  the  kind  of  environment  which  affects 
learning  will  very  likely  diffuse  elementary  school  education  and  extend 
it  to  include  more  generally  pre-school  programs  and  community  re- 
sources at  large.  Consequently,  the  elementary  administrator  will  find 
it  impossible  to  know  as  much  as  his  staff  knows  in  the  various  fields  of 
their  competence  and  will  be  ill-advised  to  attempt  authoritarian  or 
capricious  supervision.  Instead,  his  task  will  be  the  critical  one  of  de- 
veloping the  chemical  mix  of  educational  elements;  personalities,  skills, 
materials,  and  programs  that  are  uniquely  needed  in  his  school. 

Tradition  is  out.  Another  significant  trend  indicates  that  these  spec- 
ialists are  going  to  be  far  less  responsive  to  being  administered  by  a 
line  officer  and  far  more  sensitive  to  internalized  norms  and  the  auth- 
ority of  competence.  In  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  expert  personnel, 
an  administrator  who  attempts  to  give  direction  in  areas  in  which  he  is 
not  perceived  as  totally  competent  may  encounter  substantial  resistance. 
The  standards  of  performance  are  not  going  to  be  maintained  by  the  trad- 
itional rules  and  methods  of  supervision  but  by  the  sensitivity  and  cre- 
ativity of  an  administrator  who  will  depend  upon  expectations  of  a col- 
legial sort.  As  a matter  of  fact,  fewer  and  fewer  teachers  look  present- 
ly to  administrators  or  district  supervisors  for  assistance  but  rather 
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seek  help  from  fellow- teachers  and  from  teachers  at  the  college  level. 
Teachers  and  their  administrators  will  be  held  accountable  for  outcomes 
assessed  against  previously  and  cooperatively  established  goals.  Eval- 
uation by  characteristic,  an  archaic  notion  at  best,  will  be  replaced  by 
the  judgment  of  peers  organized  in  cooperative  teams  and  through  mech- 
anisms instituted  by  professional  associations. 

The  learning  process.  As  professionals  focus  on  the  learning  pro- 
cess, as  opposed  to  the  teaching  process,  there  is  going  to  be  a greater 
and  a natural  demand  for  more  autonomy  by  individuals  and  small  groups 
within  the  school  organizations.  This  specialization  and  small-group 
development  does  not  infer  departmentalization  or  team  teaching,  per  se, 
but  rather  the  application  of  skills  in  discrete  ways  and  as  a part  of  flex- 
ible, cooperative  teams. 

Youngsters  must  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  simple  application  or 
input  of  information.  Instead,  they  need  to  develop  more  of  the  attitudes 
and  skills  of  inquiry.  Teachers  can  no  longer  coerce  them  by  lecture  or 
by  the  imposition  of  the  gadgetry  and  machinery  of  education.  They  will 
have  to  develop  situations  that  are  the  touchstones  to  self- directed  inquiry 
creative  problem  solving,  and  decision  making  based  upon  the  evaluation 
of  alternatives  and  consequences.  These  situations  must  literally  involve 
students  in  their  own  programing.  They  should  reinforce  the  pupil's 
curiosity  and  desire  for  inquiry.  If  the  teacher  is  to  capitalize  on  these 
great  opportunities,  he  must  possess  great  sensitivity,  have  carefully 
designed  yet  adaptable  programs,  and  be  a tactical  master  in  their  ap- 
plication, This  will  automatically  eliminate  the  concept  of  the  principal 
as  a super-teacher  or,  in  the  traditional  sense,  the  instructional  lead- 
er able  to  solve  any  classroom  emergency  with  a solution  taken  from 
a knapsack  of  appropriate  tricks.  The  increased  complexity  of  Amer- 
ican education  against  the  backdrop  that  we  have  previously  described 
precludes  the  notion  that  the  principal  is  able  to  teach  virtually  any- 
thing in  the  curriculum  at  the  drop  of  a hat  and  to  do  it  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  school.  I think  that  there  are  many  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  principals  to  be  coordinators  of  these  specialists,  responsible 
for  their  selection,  assignment,  and  the  maintenance  of  a climate  con- 
ducive to  their  high,  performance. 

Diversity  is  the  key.  There  is  a prevailing  idea  that  schools  simply 
do  not  have  identical  purposes  and  that  their  diversity  of  objectives  de- 
mands all  types  of  approaches  depending  on  the  cultural  backgrounds 
and  civic  and  community  relationships  and  circumstances.  Superinten- 
dents should  no  longer  be  able  to  send  out  a directive  for  an  entire 
school  district--a  directive  which  dictates  how  many  monetary  and  per- 
sonnel units  will  be  available  for  given  youngsters  at  given  grade  levels 
at  given  schools.  They  must  consider  how  situations  differ,  as  well  as 
which,  process  will  best  identify  the  financial  and  staff  support  required. 

As  principals  come  to  have  more  highly  trained  people  at  their  disposal, 
there  is  going  to  be  a decentralization  at  the  local  building  level  in  or- 
der that  principals  may  adapt  more  easily  to  the  demand  for  designing 


an  educational  program  for  specific  purposes.  Consequently,  building 
administrators  will  be  more  carefully  selected  for  their  specific  skills 
in  managing  personnel,  talents,  materials,  finances,  and  the  existing 
environment  in  which  they  will  function.  Principals  will  have  access  to 
analytic  techniques  that  will  make  it  possible  to  get  a systematic  feed- 
back of  the  consequences  of  their  strategies  and  hold  them  accountable 
for  results.  They  will,  then,  have  a budget  which  they  should  be  free 
to  apportion,  spending  more  or  less  for  certain  materials  or  services, 
depending  upon  their  decision  about  what  is  most  appropriate. 

Differentiation,  Finally,  there  is  or  should  be  another  trend- -a 
trend  toward  differentiation  in  the  roles  of  aU  school  personnel.  This 
need  for  greater  differentiation  is  based  on  a number  of  developing  fac- 
tors; 


* The  increase  in  specialization  among  all  components  of  a 
school  district 

• The  increased  number  of  services  the  central  offices  provide 
individual  schools 

* The  more  extensive  influence  the  schools  have  on  the  pupil's 
socialization  and  total  environment 

• The  accelerating  reorganization  of  school  districts. 

This  differentiation,  in  turn,  suggests  that  the  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies of  complex  organizational  forms  can  intrude  upon  and  intimidate 
teachers  who  are  unreceptive  to  the  authority  of  office  and  more  recep- 
tive to  that  of  competence  and  expertise.  Therefore,  as  natural  con- 
flicts arise,  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  administrator  will  be  to 
insure  that  the  total  working  environment  for  teachers  is  optimum.  He 
will  have  to  assume  leadership  with  teachers  in  developing  sensitive  and 
intelligent  machinery  and  policies  to  mediate  disputes  about  salaries, 
class  size,  status  relative  to  assignment,  preparation  time,  and  so 
forth.  These  must  be  developed  in  such  a fashion  as  to  fit  the  special 
needs,  aspirations,  and  problems  of  the  teaching  force.  Principals 
must  realize  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  policy 
making.  The  complexity  of  contemporary  educational  problems  de- 
mands that  the  delegation  of  authority  be  accomplished  effectively  and 
efficiently.  The  superintendent  and  his  administrative  staff,  de  facto, 
now  share  authority  with  the  board  in  this  matter  of  policy  making  and 
may  also,  de  facto,  share  their  authority  with  teachers  and  their  organ- 
izational representatives.  It  is  an  entirely  specious  argument  that 
school  boards  and  administrators  cannot  enter  into  such  arrangements, 
if  not  formal  agreements,  with  teachers  without  illegally  relinquishing 
their  own  authority.  The  necessary  humanizing  and  personalizing  of 
school  systems  is  going  to  demand  strong  and  meaningful  teacher  in- 
volvement, not  just  the  M car  rots"  of  paper  programs  that  have  been 
historically  held  out  to  them.  These  teachers  are  going  to  have  to  be 
involved  in  all  of  the  determinations  which  bear  on  and  affect  the  condi- 
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tions  and  circumstances  under  which  they  teach  and  children  learn, 

A Strategist 

In  summary,  the  basic  task  of  the  school  principal  has  not  undergone 
any  great  change,  nor  is  it  likely  to.  It  remains  his  basic  responsibility 
to  define  Within  a district  framework  the  instructional  program,  bring 
together  and  allocate  the  resources-- human  and  material--to  achieve* 
cooperatively  described  objectives,  and  to  establish  an  organization 
appropriate  to  those  ends.  What  has  changed  is  the  environment  in 
which  he  operates.  New  demands  on  the  schools  from  a society  in  pro- 
cess and  with  a strong  social  purpose  dictate  that  he  adopt  a style  of 
leadership  appropriate  to  these  demands.  He  must  become  literally 
a manager  of  change  as  well  as  an  instructional  strategist.  As  teaching 
is  an  art  when  performance  is  optimum,  so  the  bringing  together  of 
a given  number  of  people  for  the  achievement  of  a stated  purpose  is 
leadership  and  administration  in  the  most  creative  and  productive  sense. 
Leadership,  finally  and  most  simply  stated,  is  the  dangerous,  exciting, 
and  supremely  rewarding  task  of  building  a climate  of  freedom  in  which 

potentially  productive  human  beings  can  grow  and  develop  in  varied  and 
diverse  ways. 


Source;  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  May,  1968,  Copyright 
1968,  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National 
Education  Association.  All  rights  reserved. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINCIPAL  TOMORROW 

Harold  J,  McNally 


"In  the  beginning  the  world  was  so  made,  " said  Cicero,  "that  cer- 
tain signs  come  before  certain  events,  " Our  only  clues  to  what  the  prin- 
cipals hip  will  be  like  in  the  schools  of  unborn  tomorrow  are  embedded 
in  dead  yesterday,  and  in  the  exciting  and  perplexing  turmoil  of  today. 

Let  us  highlight  some  significant  "signs"  from  the  past  and  the  present, 
therefore,  which  may  help  in  auguring  the  uncertain  future. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  great  majority  of  elementary  schools  en- 
rolled fewer  than  300  pupils.  These  small  schools  were  organized  into 
graded  classrooms  in  which  "generalist  teachers"  taught  practically  all 
the  subjects.  The  role  expected  of  the  principal  in  these  small  schools 
was  that  of  supervisor-manager.  Although  he  was  responsible  for  hand- 
ling the  daily  routines,  details,  and  paper  work  of  the  school,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  his  major  responsibility  was  the  classroom  super- 
vision of  teachers.  Studies  of  the  past  two  decades  indicate  little  change 
from  the  conclusion  of  a 1948  nationwide  study  of  the  principals  hip  that, 
"Clearly,  if  supervising  principals  had  a free  hand,  they  would  really 
become  supervising  principals.  They  would  trim  their  administrative 
and  clerical  duties. . . and  give  more  time  to  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion and  community  leadership,"! 

It  is  our  thesis  that  such  a supervision- centered  conception  of  the 
principalship  has  become  inappropriate  and  outdated,  particularly  in 
large  metropolitan  and  centralized  rural  schools.  Unless  a conception 
more  appropriate  to  our  needs  and  consistent  with  reality  becomes  pre- 
valent in  the  near  future,  the  building  principal  may  well  be  relegated 
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to  the  role  of  managerial  caretaker,  who  is  given  little  part  in  the 
decision-making  process  on  important  professional  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  define  the  principal's  role  as 
that  of  a "perceptive  generalist"  who  is  the  professional  administrative 
leader  of  a group  of  fellow  professionals.  Instead  of  Conforming  to  the 
image  of  the  specialist  in  teaching  techniques  who  is  supervisor-man- 
ager of  a group  of  quasi- professional  schoolmarms,  he  can  be,  or  be- 
come, the  person  to  whom  the  professional  teaching  staff  looks  for 
leadership  on  coordinating  and  facilitating  the  school's  professional  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  principal  should  divorce 
himself  from  responsibility  for  classroom  instruction  or  for  the  nature 
of  the  educational  program  within  his  school  unit.  These  matters  should 
be  as  much  in  the  forefront  of  his  concern  as  ever,  ft  does  imply,  how- 
ever, that  his  role  behavior-- what  the  principal  actually  does  as  a prin- 
cipal--should  be  sharply  different  from  that  which  we  have  traditionally 
expected  of  principals. 

In  this  article,  therefore,  we  shall  discuss  some  changes  now  under 
way  in  education  and  society  and  what  they  seem  to  imply  for  the  role 
characteristics  of  American  principals  in  the  1980's,  Such  a "tomorrow" 
is  near  enough  to  !’eep  our  conjectures  out  of  the  realm  of  science  fic- 
tion, but  distant  enougd  to  permit  the  flowering  of  some  developments 
whose  germination  has  become  discernible  since  the  early  1950's,  and 
which  are  now  in  bud. 

Changes  Influencing  the  Principalship 

The  changes  that  are  relevant  to  our  problem  have  been  discussed  ex- 
tensively in  the  news  media  and  in  professional  literature.  Hence,  they 
will  be  alluded  to  only  briefly  here.  Important  among  them  are  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  preparation,  composition,  and  attitudes  of  the  in- 
structional staff  personnel  in  our  schools.  Particularly  noteworthy  is 
the  sudden,  massive,  and  effective  insistence  of  teachers  on  their  part- 
icipation in  major  educational  decision  making.  There  have  been  basic 
changes  in  curriculum  and  methods,  in  the  burgeoning  educational  tech- 
nology, in  school  organization  and  design,  and  in  the  federal- state- local 
relationship  in  the  financing,  planning,  and  modification  of  the  educational 
program.  Urbanization  and  school  district  reorganization  have  increased 
the  size  of  school  districts;  reorganization  has  caused  their  number  to 
diminish  dramatically,  2 

The  size  of  the  average  elementary  school  has  increased  steadily  as 
a result  of  both  this  and  the  post- World  War  II  birth  rates.  Most  ele- 
mentary schools  are  now  a part  of  larger  administrative  units,  financial- 

^From  the  127,108  school  districts  existing  in  1930-33,  the  number 
had  shrunk  to  21,  704  by  1967-68,  See  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957,  Washington,  D.  C. : U,  S,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  I960,  p,694. 


!y  able  to  provide  supervisory  and  specialist  resources  in  greater  quan- 
tity and  variety  than  in  the  past.  The  massive  increase  in  the  federal 
government's  participation  in  educational  financing  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  this  growth  in  the  numbers  of  specialists,  and  their  numbers 
will  continue  to  grow  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accompanying  urbanization  has  been  the  influx  to  the  cities  of  eco- 
nomically poor  minority  groups,  and  the  simultaneous  ’’middle- class 
flight  to  the  suburbs.  " Both  of  these  developments  have  intensified  the 
problems  of  the  spreading  "blighted  areas"  of  our  inner  cities,  and  have 
resulted  in  federally  spearheaded  programs  that  involve  the  schools 
prominently  in  the  drive  to  help  minority  groups  overcome  the  factors 
and  forces  that  have  blocked  their  access  to  equal  status  and  participa- 
tion in  our  national  life. 

Further  changes  are  now  in  progress,  which  are  in  large  measure 
an  extention  of  those  of  the  near  and  more  distant  past.  The  accelerating 
trend  toward  specialization  and  differentiation  of  teacher  roles  (as 
embodied  in  team  teaching  and  teacher  aide  plans,  for  example)  is  like- 
ly to  alter  considerably  the  organizational  structure  of  the  staff  of  the 
local  school  building  unit.  This  trend  implies  significant  shifts  in  the 
authority  relationships  within  the  school,  and  a changed  distribution 
of  decision-making  roles  and  functions.  Such  changes  have  urgent  im- 
plications for  the  principal's  functioning.^ 

Waiting  in  the  wings  there  is  yet  another  major  factor  about  to  make 
its  entrance  on  the  educational  stage;  in  a few  systems  it  is  already  here. 
The  electronic  computer  has  revolutionized  information  processing  and 
has  opened  awesome  vistas  for  research  and  development  in  practically 
all  fields  of  endeavor.  For  example.  Max  Goldberg  says,  "Just  one  of 
the  technological  innovations--the  eemputer-«realistically  is  claimed  to 
be  more  revolutionary  than  the  wheel,  the  printing  press,  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  electric  motor,  or  atomic  energy.”  - It  is  already  clear  that 
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computer-assisted  instruction  and  computer  applications  to  a wide  var- 
iety of  administrative  problems  will  soon  be  an  integral  part  of  our 
schools. 

One  other  social  invention  is  worth  noting.  This  is  the  emergence 
of  "systems  analysis, " or  "operations  analysis, 11  in  complex  organiza- 
tions, As  highly  sophisticated  mechanical  systems  were  designed  and 
put  into  operation  in  engineering  enterprises  (such  as  the  space  program) 
the  need  emerged  for  a person  who  could  analyze  the  relationship  and 
functioning  of  increased  numbers  of  specialists,  and  forestall  mis- 
matches and  failures  arising  from  their  relatively  independent  opera- 
tion, Students  of  organizations-as- social- systems  have  adapted  this 
concept  to  the  planning  function  in  organizations,  applying  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  systems  analysis  to  "inventing  the  future,  " Max  Ways  makes 
an  intriguingly  extravagant  prediction  of  the  impact  of  this  development. 


The  further  advance  of  this  new  style  is  the  most  significant 
prediction  that  can  be  made  about  the  next  ten  years.  By  1977 
this  new  way  of  dealing  with  the  future  will  be  recognized  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a salient  American  characteristic.  Com- 
pared to  this  development,  the  argument  between  the  liberals 
and  the  conservatives,  while  it  will  retain  a certain  atavistic 
fascination,  will  come  to  seem  about  as  relevant  to  the  main 
proceedings  as  a fist-fight  in  tl\e  grandstand  during  a tense 
inning  of  a World  Series  game,  ® 

The  systems  analyst  is  a generalist.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  nature 
and  problems  of  each  of  the  specialized  operations  within  the  organiza- 
tion, although  he  may  not  be  a specialist  in  any  of  them.  It  is  his  task 
to  see  the  organization  whole,  to  see  the  "big  picture"  and  the  relation- 
ship of  its  component  parts.  It  is  his  further  task  to  suggest  how  their 
relationships  can  be  coordinated  so  as  best  to  achieve  the  organization's 
objectives.  In  "future  planning,  " systems  analysis  techniques  are 
applied  to  planning  for  the  future,  so  that  an  organization  may  lead 
changes  rather  than  merely  adapt  to  them.  This  would  indeed  be  a 
change  for  education! 

Implications  for  Educational  Leadership 

The  challenge  to  leadership  that  is  posed  by  the  changes  occurring 
in  society  and  education  is  an  imposing  one,  indeed.  The  big  questions 
we  now  face  are:  Who  will  rise  to  the  challenge?  Who  will  provide  the 
kind  of  leadership  called  for  as  schools  reach  new  peaks  of  size,  com- 
plexity, sophistication,  and  quality?  Can  the  institution  of  the  American 
elementary  school  principalship  shake  off  its  traditional  image  of  "head 
teachership, " and  develop  the  characteristics  needed  in  the  schools  that 
are  emerging  from  the  past  two  decades  of  educational  ferment?  Will 
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principals  take  the  easy  fork  in  the  road  that  leads  to  the  role  of  man- 
ager of  administrivia?"  Will  the  principal  become  the  person  who  han- 
dles the  day-to-day  routines,  the  chores,  the  paperwork,  the  vexing 
daily  problems  in  the  school,  while  the  major  decisions  on  policy  and 
operation  of  the  educational  program  of  the  building  are  made  by  teach- 
ers? Or  will  principals,  central  office  administrators,  and  graduate 
departments  of  educational  administration  take  the  steps  that  are  re- 
quired for  principals  to  become  respected  professional  administrative 
leaders  who  work  closely  with  their  professional  staffs  in  shaping  edu- 
cational policy  and  practice? 

Let  us  be  optimistic  and  anticipate  that  principals  will  accept  the 
challenge  and  will  equip  themselves  to  exercise  the  role  of  profession- 
al administrative  leader  of  a professional  staff  that  numbers  of  princi- 
pals already  perform  well.  What  are  the  components  of  such  a role? 
Although  our  crystal  ball  is  cracked  and  characteristically  murky,  to- 
day's developments  do  enable  us  to  identify  some  of  the  role-reqvure- 
ments  of  administrative  leadership  in  the  schools  of  tomorrow. 


Goal- setting.  In  the  midst  of  the  social  and  educational  ferment  that 
bids  fair  to  become  our  way  of  life,  it  is  most  important  that  a school  s 
staff  redefine  and  affirm  the  objectives  of  their  professional  endeavors. 
One  of  the  major  functions  of  administration  is  to  provide  leadership 
in  this  process.  ® All  else  in  an  organization  stems  from  its  purpose. 

To  the  degree  that  the  staff  are  committed  to  the  same  goals,  and  that 
the  personal  and  professional  goals  of  each  of  them  are  consistent  with 
the  over- all  objectives  of  the  school,  to  that  degree  will  the  school  s 
effectiveness  be  maximized. 


Heretofore,  the  definition  of  general  and  specific  objectives  for  the 
school  too  often  has  been  done  in  a haphazard,  casual,  and  sporadic  man- 
ner, In  too  many  cases,  teachers  have  not  been  included  in  the  process. 
The*  new  stance  of  teachers'  organizations  heralds  the  imminent  demise 
of  this  concept.  Through  their  organizations,  teachers  are  now  success- 
fully negotiating  their  participation  in  a broad  range  ofedw^imldennon 
making.  Lieberman  and  Moskow  quote  the  President  of  the  AFT  as  saying, 
"We  would  place  no  limit  on  the  scope  of  negotiations. . . anything  having 
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one  of  their  attorney- consultants  says,  "Indeed,  it  is  preciselv  at  chi*, 
point- -in  the  making  of  difficult  judgments  on  budgetary  allocations 

~ Tf  r priorities  S°  tte.  Mediate  and  future  needs  of' 

the  total  educational  program— that  the  pT-n^acd™*!  I^socIaEToSs ran 

iT^5  maximum  assistance  to  the  overworked  and  imde r-apSSSid 
members  of  a lay  school  board.  PP  eciaced 

be  neaSSe1!*  Wh*  r?diculo,Jf  Jo  expect  that  all  such  decisions  should 
b?  negotiated.  Whatjj  negotiated  is  the  right  of  teachers  to  share  in 

rlL?ClrV®n  ™akinS»  and  the  Processes  by^Bich  that  right  shall  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  clear  that  teachers  today  expect  increasingly  that  their  role 
in  important  school  decision  making  shall  be  equal  to  (fven,  perhaps 
litt  e more  equal  than" ! ) that  of  administrators.  Hence,  the  1980's 
p incipal  should  have  both  the  temperament  and  skills  required  to  work 
mth  his  staff  in  deciding  and  clarifying  the  outcomes  that  their  profes- 
sional  efforts  shall  be  designed  to  achieve.  There  are,  of  course,  ad- 
ditional functional  reasons  why  such  a way  of  working  is  desirable. 

,„P1Lnning  and  initiating«  Sch°o1  staffs  are  being  faced  increasingly 
with  choices  concerning  curriculum*  proposals  for  new  methods:  new 
instructions!  materials— "textbooks  , systems,  kits,  "—that  themselves 
*fp, ®®ent  chanSfs  111  instructional  methods;  new  forms  of  organization 
of  staff  and  pupils,  designed  to  supplant  graded  organization  of  self- 
contained  classrooms.  To  avoid  a bandwagon,  impulsive,  patchwork 
approach  to  change,  leaders  of  the  future  will  employ  variations  of  "sys- 

T?17^  in  the  deliberate  planning  of  change.  The  goal-defining 
alluded  to  above  is  in  integral  and  initial  part  of  such  an  approach. 

Principals  of  the  1980's  will  need  to  become  capable  as  leaders  in 
such  a planning  program  at  the  local  school  building  unit  level  and  as 
members  of  the  school  system's  planning  team  (which  will  include  teach- 
ers,  of  course).  If  they  do  not,  others  will  be  all  too  ready  to  assume 
this  role,  relegating  the  principal  to  a minor  place  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  school's  program,  ° 

-Hr  ^?drdipa^ing  and  facilitating.  As  schools  grow  in  size  and  complex- 
^y’  an“f  che  sta“  becomes  increasingly  differentiated  and  specialized 
the  need  for  what  Erickson  has  called  "strategic  coordination"  becomes 
imperative.  For  example,  Frazier  identifies  the  following  kinds  of 
specialized  teacher  roles  that  already  exist  in  a number  of  schools-  reg- 
ular teacher,  team  leader,  team  member,  enrichment  teacher,  reading 
improvement  teacher,  mathematics  improvement  teacher,  elementary 
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counselor,  nurse,  physician,  dentist,  visiting  teacher,  and  psychologist. 
He  refers  also  to  ’’general  and  special  consultants”  who  are  available 
from  a regional  service  center.  ro  We  can  add  to  these  the  program- 
mers, engineers,  and  technicians  who  will  accompany  the  new  education- 
al hardware  that  will  be  a common  part  of  the  education  scene  in  the 
1980's, 

It  is  in  respect  to  these  developments  that  the  difference  in  the  prin- 
cipal's instructional  leadership  role  can  be  made  most  clear.  In  the 
emerging  scene,  the  principal  cannot  pretend  to  the  omniscience  and 
competence- in- all- areas  that  would  be  required  for  him  to  act  as  the 
didactic  supervisor  of  each  of  these  specialists.  Therefore,  instead  of 
trying  personally  to  provide  a teacher  with  supervisory  or  consultative 
assistance  in  which  he  has  only  the  limited  competence  of  a generalist, 
the  principal  will  use  the  prerogatives  of  his  position  to  ’’zero  in”  the 
specialist  who  is  professionally  trained  to  provide  the  specific  kind  of 
assistance  that  the  teacher  requires. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  principal  will  not  visit  classrooms.  Ob- 
viously, if  he  is  to  be  able  to  perceive  "the  big  picture”  and  to  identify 
where  resource  assistance  needs  to  be  deployed,  he  will  want  to  observe 
the  program  in  operation  at  all  levels  of  the  school.  However,  this  does 
not  require  the  intensive  type  of  classroom  observation  that  has  been 
implied  in  supervision- centered  definitions  of  the  principal's  role.  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  the  information  the  principal  needs  can  be  provided 
him  by  others. 

In  addition  to  securing,  deploying,  and  coordinating  resources,  the 
principal  of  tomorrow  will  facilitate  the  undertakings  planned  by  and  with 
the  professional  staff.  He  will  initiate  the  formation  of  planning  and 
action  committees,  arrange  for  the  administrative  clearances  that  may 
be  required  for  action,  and  at  times  provide  leadership  in  helping  groups 
achieve  their  objectives.  Someone  has  to  serve  these  functions,  and  they 
become  increasingly  important  as  school  units  progress  in  complexity 
and  size  toward  the  sophisticated  schools  of  the  1980's. 

Mediating  Conflict.  Closely  related  to  the  coordinating  function  is 
that  of  resolving  various  types  of  conflict,  Argyris  and  Getzels  have 
both  proposed  that  conflict  between  the  organization  and  the  individuals 
who  work  in  it  is  indigenous  to  organizations,  “ A large  part  of  the  task 

Frazier,  Alexander,  editor.  The  New  Elementary  School,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  development, 
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of  administration,  they  maintain,  is  that  of  reducing  that  conflict,  of  de- 
veloping "congruence"  between  the  personalities  and  needs  of  the  indiv- 
iduals, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  role  performance  and  behavior  expected 
of  them  by  the  organization,  on  the  other.  Part  of  this  is  achieved  in  the 
process  of  mutual  goal- setting,  alluded  to  earlier.  In  general,  however, 
it  depends  largely  on  the  "administrative  style"  of  the  administrator,  in- 
cluding his  human  relations,  and  the  respect  for  and  confidence  in  his 
leadership  which  is  developed  by  the  kind  of  person  he  is,  his  competence 
as  an  educator  and  as  a leader,  and  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  is 
perceived  to  be  able  to  help  the  group  achieve  its  goal,  *2 

It  is  inevitable  that  other  conflicts  will  arise  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plex schools  of  tomorrow,  even  more  than  arise  in  the  schools  of  today. 
There  will  be  conflicts  engendered  among  the  wide  variety  of  specialists, 
those  arising  between  the  school  and  the  school  system,  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  pupils  and  the  staff.  All  of  them  will  call  for  competence  in 
conflict  resolution. 

Evaluating.  Finally,  the  principal  of  the  1980's  will  be  called  on  to 
utilize  techniques  of  evaluation  far  more  deliberately  and  consistently 
than  ever  before  in  our  schools.  With  iew  exceptions,  evaluation  of  the 
functioning  and  effectiveness  of  the  educational  programs  in  school  build- 
ing units  has  been  casual  and  sporadic  at  best;  in  all  too  many  schools, 
it  has  been  practically  non-existent.  With  the  advent  of  computers,  sys- 
tems analysis  and  vastly  increased  educational  expenditures,  there  will 
arise  a demand  for  the  establishment  of  continuous  feedback  of  informa- 
tion on  the  organizational  effectiveness  of  schools.  More  rigorous  evalu- 
ation of  new  federally  financed  programs  is  already  being  called  for,  and 
the  new  electronics  marvels  hold  the  promise  of  making  effectiveness  a 
feasible  objective.  In  the  years  ahead,  therefore,  principals  will  become 
far  better  acquainted  with  the  skills  and  strategies  of  establishing  and 
conducting  programs  that  continuously  evaluate  various  aspects  of  a school' 
operation. 

Community  Relationships 

Exercise  of  the  foregoing  administrative  "process  roles"  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  school  itself  in' the  community  schools  of  the  1980' s. 

The  problems  of  urban  education  overflow  the  school's  walls  and  relate 
to  all  segments  of  the  community.  Compensatory  education  programs 
in  our  cities'  inner  cores  clearly  emphasize  two  bedrock  realities.  First, 
the  early  childhood  years  are  far  more  critical  in  determining  a human 
being's  subsequent  development  than  most  of  us  have  realized.  We  are 
learning,  therefore,  that  parent  education  and  involvement  are  essential 
to  the  program  of  early  childhood  education.  Second,  many  community 
agencies  have  an  interest  in  the  growth  and  welfare  of  children.  Compen- 
satory education  programs  have  taught  us  that  it  is  urgently  important 

12  Browne,  C,  G. , and  Cohn,  T.  S,  (editors).  The  Study  of  Leader- 
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that  the  resources  of  these  agencies  and  of  the  schools  be  coordinated 
so  that  they  complement  one  another  and  the  school  effectively  in  foster- 
ing the  optimum  growth  of  the  community's  children  and  youth.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  1 980 ' s,  Brickell  forsees  "a  wholly  new  pattern  of  inter- 
agency cooperation  between  schools  and  other  public  institutions.  " ^ 3 

Obviously,  this  will  require  understanding  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
school  principals.  An  important  facet  of  the  principal's  role  will  be  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  close  school- coromuni  ty  working  relationships. 
This  has  been  urged  on  principals  in  the  past,  but  the  need  in  our  new 
"old-urban"  centers  is  becoming  transcendent. 

Needed:  the  Scholar-Generalist 

To  exercise  the  type  of  administrative  leadership  implied  by  the  fore- 
going, principals  of  the  1980's  will  need  to  know  more  and  different  things 
than  most  of  them  now  do.  A principal  of  a 1980's  school  wilJ  need  to  be 
a scholar  in  the  field  of  administration  and  leadership,  as  well  as  a com- 
petent administrative  leader.  He  will  not  need  to  be  as  competent  as  we 
have  traditionally  expected  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  teaching  meth- 
od, classroom  management,  and  instructional  supervision.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  expected  to  know  considerably  more  than  his 
1960's  counterpart  in  the  fields  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  such  as  social 
psychology,  sociology,  and  political  science.  The  areas  of  urban  sociolo- 
gy and  cultural  anthropology  will  be  of  critical  relevance  to  the  urban  school 
he  administers.  In  addition,  he  will  have  learned  much  about  organiza- 
tional theory  and  operation  and  the  practical  aspects  of  administrative 
behavior  that  were  not  even  taught  in  the  preparation  programs  of  just  a 
few  years  earlier  or  that  were  taught  in  "recipe"  fashion. 

With  such  a background,  coupled  with  his  basic  preparation  in  the 
more  usual  aspects  of  education,  the  principal  will  be  equipped  to  exer- 
cise the  demanding  role  of  the  administrative  leader  of  a professional 
group.  He  will  be  the  perceptive  generalist  who  helps  his  colleagues  de- 
fine and  redefine  the  goals  of  the  school,  who  coordinates  and  facilitates 
their  efforts  in  the  achievement  of  those  goals,  who  provide  leadership 
in  fostering  desirable  change,  who  is  looked  to  for  leadership  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  that  beset  every  human  organization,  who  provides 
community  educational  leadership,  and  who  helps  the  professional  staff 
and  is  helped  by  them  to  develop  deep  commitment  to  and  pride  in  the 
crucially  important  enterprise  in  which  they  are  all  engaged. 

Some  Things  Don't  Change 

We  can  see,  then,  that  the  principal  of  the  future  will  indeed  be  dif- 

13  In  Morphet,  Edgar  L, , and  Ryan,  Charles  O,  (editors).  Designing 
Education  for  the  Future  No,  2;  Implications  for  Education  of  Prospective 
Changes  in  Society,  New  Y orl<:  Citation  Press,  1967,  p.  225, 
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ferent  in  many  respects.  But  I would  maintain  that  there  are  some  ex- 
pectations that  should  not  change.  The  principal  of  the  elementary  school 
of  tomorrow  should  still  be  expected  to  be  a specialist  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, He  should  still  be  a person  dedicated  to  the  education  of  child- 
ren, It  is  still  important  that  he  see  children  as  appealing  individuals, 
with  children's  needs  and  problems,  children's  excitement  and  verve 
and  curiosity,  children's  importance  as  the  promise  of  the  future.  We 
still  need  principals  who  see  elementary  education  as  a heart- swelling 
opportunity  to  affect  eternity,  and  who  are  specialists  in  it. 

A school  staff  is  but  an  agglomeration  of  people,  however  profes- 
sional, until  a principal  welds  them  into  an  instructional  team.  The 
pupils  are  just  a crowd  of  children  until  the  principal  takes  hold  and, 
viewing  those  children  as  a nation's  future,  helps  the  staff  plan,  coord- 
inate, and  channel  its  efforts  effectively  to  mold  that  future  well.  The 
school  curriculum  is  but  an  abstract  and  inert  conception  until  a princi- 
pal and  his  staff  bring  it  alive  in  the  classrooms  of  the  school,  in  the 
lives  of  the  children,  to  achieve  the  educational  goals  they  have  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

The  task  of  the  principal  for  the  1980's  is  indeed  a challenge  of  the 
future.  However,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  sobering  observation  of  Roger 
Babson  that,  "The  future  has  a sudden  habit  of  dramatically  becoming 
the  present,  " And  it  becomes  the  past  all  too  swiftly,  taking  with  it 
opportunities  that  become  sadly  irrevocable.  There  is  less  time  than  we 
think. 


Sources  The  Teacher  and  His  Staff:  Differentiating  Teaching  Roles, 
Copyright,  1969  by  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington! 
B*  C.  Renrinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards, 


IMAGES  OF  THE  FUTURE  II 

J * Lloyd  Trump 

Almost  a decade  ago  the  National  Association,  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  published  a booklet  entitled  IMAGES  OF  THE  FUTURE  in 
which  we  envisioned  a new  approach  to  the  secondary  school*  We  urged 
new  professional  roles  for  teachers  and  more  individualization  of  learn- 
ing for  pupils  in  a different  educational  setting.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mended changes  have  occurred  since  then.  What  were  startling  propo- 
sals then  are  commonplace  now* 

I present  here  a second  IMAGES  OF  THE  FUTURE,  but  this  time  it 
is  the  model  of  a new  kind  of  secondary  school  principal.  This  prin- 
cipal  organizes  his  time  and  his  school  differently  so  he  can  place  his 
highest  priority  where  he  knows  it  belongs --on  improving  teaching  and 
learning. 

His  school  work  and  other  activities  directly  related  to  it  average  a 
50-hour  week  for  him.  He  realizes  that  he,  too,  needs  time  of  his  own 
for  hobbies,  for  his  family,  and  for  his  continued  growth  as  a good  cit- 
izen and  a broadly  educated  person. 

He  shows  by  the  use  of  his  time  how  important  is  the  improvement 
of  instruction.  Regardless  of  whether  his  school  is  large  or  small, 
activities  in  this  area  occupy  three-quarters  of  his  working  time,  or 
about  37  hours  a week.  The  remaining  time- -about  13  hours  per  week-- 
he  devotes  to  other  school  tasks. 

The  Problem 

Before  proposing  an  organization  that  will  enable  principals  in  dif- 
ferent size  schools  to  achieve  the  goal  of  three-quarters  time  on 
instruction,  let  us  consider  some  background  material,  Todayfs 
schools  present  problems  which  principals  never  before  encountered 
to  the  same  degree. 

Schools  still  include  the  usual  problems  of  discipline,  attendance, 
pupil  activities,  guidance  and  testing,  plant  management,  transportation, 
office  management,  cafeteria  operation,  and  public  relations.  Some  of 
the  operations  today  are  larger  and  more  complex  than  they  were  for- 
merly. 

Today,  new  difficulties  and  opportunities  further  complicate  the 
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principal's  life;  teachers  organizations  are  more  militant;  the  econom- 
ically deprived  are  receiving  long-overdue  attention;  government  and 
foundation  programs  urge  innovations  and  provide  new  challenges;  dif- 
ferent organizational  patterns  such  as  educational  parks  and  middle 
schools  are  emerging;  innovations  such  as  team  teaching,  flexible  sched- 
uling, use  of  auxiliary  personnel  to  help  teachers,  improved  technical 
aids  to  teaching  and  learning,  nongrading,  and  different  curricular  con- 
tent are  emphasized;  more  interest  in  education  is  being  shown  by 
industrial  giants  with  materials  to  sell,  by  parents  with  selected  col- 
leges and  professions  for  their  children,  and  by  taxpayers  increasingly 
frustrated  by  higher  federal  and  state  taxes  which  they  cannot  easily 
control. 


The  principal  has  two  basic  clusters  of  problems;  (a)  How  does  he 
find  time  to  improve  instruction,  how  does  he  go  about  it,  and  how  does 
he  know  whether  he  is  successful?  (b)  Since  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
total  educational  enterprise  for  his  building,  how  does  he  manage  all 
the  difficulties,  operations,  and  opportunities  mentioned  above? 

The  Organization 

Our  image  of  the  future  secondary  school  principal  reveals  how  he 
organizes  a staff  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions.  What  is  the  organ- 
ization to  improve  instruction?  What  about  the  other  problems  that 
take  so  much  of  his  time? 

First,  we  look  at  how  the  middle,  junior,  or  senior  high  school 
principal  handles  the  second  cluster  of  problems,  the  ones  to  which  he 
gives  one -fourth  of  his  time,  or  13  hours  per  week.  The  principal  of 
a large  school  requires  a variety  of  specially  trained  assistants,  most 
of  whom  in  turn  supervise  specially  trained  subordinates.  These  assis - j 

tents  provide  the  principal  with  the  information  he  needs  and  handle  most 
situations,  j 

j 

One  position  if  the  administrative  assistant,  who  is  responsible  for  j 

supervising  the  school  plant,  the  cafeteria,  transportation  systems,  and  \ 

the  office,  and  for  seeing  most  visitors  and  salesmen  and  deciding  if  | 

they  need  to  see  someone  else.  This  person  has  specific  training  for  j 

these  assignments,  including  their  place  within  the  framework  of  school  i 

objectives.  He  has  authority  for  final  decisions  and  makes  them  so  j 

effectively  that  seldom  does  anyone  feel  the  need  to  talk  with  the  school  j 

principal,  j 

A second  assistant  is  the  external  relations  director,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  translating  the  school1  s financial  needs  into  written  proposals 
to  the  central  office  and  to  all  levels  of  governmental  agencies,  to  •' 

foundations,  and  to  other  groups.  Financial  proposals  and  the  expend*  j 

iture  of  moneys  translate  the  school1  s goals  into  practice#  This  assis*  j 

tant,  therefore,  also  develops  and  conducts  the  school’s  two-way  public  j 

relations  program. 
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A third  assistant  is  the  personnel  administrator,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  supervising  attendance,  discipline  and  guidance  and  for  develop- 
ing liaison  with  other  community  youth-serving  agencies.  His  contacts 
include  police  and  juvenile  authorities.  He  also  works  with  teachers 
on  their  welfare  problems.  Parents  and  other  persons  having  problems 
with  school  youth  see  him. 

The  fourth  position  is  activities  director,  responsible  for  pupil  and 
faculty  extraclass  activities,  including  the  supervision  of  athletic  and 
nonathletic  programs  and  faculty  social  activities.  Community  individ- 
uals and  groups  see  him  in  connection  with  their  use  of  school  facilities 
and  other  cooperative  activities. 

None  of  these  assistants  needs  the  training  typically  given  to  today's 
assistant  principals  or  to  principals.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  each  pos- 
ition requires  a unique  background  of  preparation  and  experience. 

Their  professional  escalation  is  to  larger  schools  or  to  central  office 
or  state  supervision  of  similar  activities.  It  is  not  to  the  prineipalship. 

The  number  of  these  assistants  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school. 
For  example,  a 300-pupil  school  combines  all  of  the  assistants  into 
one  person.  A 2,  000-pupil  school  has  four  assistants,  each  with  full- 
time  assignments.  Larger  schools  provide  helpers  for  each  assistant. 

However,  in  any  size  school,  the  principal  himself  spends  no  more 
than  13  hours  per  week  supervising  these  assistants,  receiving  their 
reports,  attending  events,  or  dealing  with  appeals  from  their  decisions. 
He  is  firm  in  the  policy  of  replacing  any  assistant  who  is  unsuccessful 
in  his  area  of  responsibility  to  the  extent  that  the  principal  continues  to 
have  to  spend  a disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  effort  on  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  principal's  major  task- -the  37 -hours -par- 
week  assignment- -the  three-fourths  of  his  time  that  he  works  with 
teachers  and  others  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  The  school  or  - 
ganization  for  improving  instruction  is  different  from  the  staff  we 
described  earlier. 

The  large-school  principal  may  spend  three-quarters  of  his  time 
with  teachers  on  instruction  and  still  lack  time  to  get  the  job  done. 

This  principal  needs  highly  trained  persons  to  help  with  curriculum  and 
instruction.  These  persons,  called  assistant  principals,  are  prepared 
like  the  principal  himself  for  these  particular  responsibilities.  Some 
of  these  assistants  may  become  principals. 

The  number  of  assistant  principals  varies  with  the  size  of  the  schools 
none  up  to  500  pupils,  one  for  each  1,000  pupils  or  major  fraction 
thereof  above  that.  That  means  a school  with  1,200  pupils  has  one  as- 
sistant principal;  a school  with  2,  100  pupils  has  two,  and  so  on. 

Charts  I and  II  symbolize  how  large,  small,  and  medium-size 
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schools  are  organized.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  school,  the  prin- 
cipal analyzes  the  tasks  to  be  done,  recognizing  that  he  carries  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  total  educational  program  in  his 
school.  Then  he  separates  carefully  what  he  needs  to  do  himself  from 
what  others  can  do  for  him. 

The  Program 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  principal  knows  where  he  is  going. 
He  reads  widely,  listens  to  teachers  and  other  experts,  and  reflects  on 
the  pressures  that  come  from  many  sources.  He  has  developed  a sound 
set  of  values.  So  he  knows,  for  the  present,  what  needs  to  happen  in 
his  school,  and  he  has  a program  to  ensure  that  it  will. 

The  principal  educates  himself,  and  his  staff  in  turn,  by  studying 
reports  of  the  research  done  by  others.  If  he  wants  some  information 
about  his  own  community  or  school,  he  initiates  the  local  studies  needed 
to  get  it. 

The  principal  presents  ideas  to  his  entire  staff  as  effectively  as  he 
can.  He  sees  faculty  meetings  as  a form  of  large- group  instruction. 

He  uses  mass  media,  outside  consultants,  or  any  appropriate  means 
available  to  motivate  teachers,  to  provide  information  not  readily  avail- 
able to  them,  and  to  urge  teachers  to  follow  up  a particular  proposal 
with  further  study  and  research  in  preparation  for  the  discussion  and 
decision  making  that  will  follow. 

AH  teachers  need  to  meet  in  discussion  groups  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  so  persons.  Departmental  or  grade -level  groups  clarify  pro- 
posals and  discover  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  Teachers 
tentatively  interested  in  a project  will  hold  additional  meetings.  The 
principal  helps  those  teachers  to  translate  the  goals  of  any  proposed 
project  into  expected  changes  in  pupils,  in  teachers,  in  school  facilities, 
in  expenditures,  and  in  other  factors  related  to  the  innovation. 

The  principal  meets  with  all  groups  to  consult  and  observe  and  to 
facilitate  group  process.  He  does  not  wait  for  everyone  to  agree.  He 
knows  that  it  is  important  to  begin,  so  he  works  especially  with  those 
teachers  who  are  interested.  This  is  the  in  group- -those  teachers  who 
are  open  to  new  ideas  and  willing  to  try  them  out. 

At  the  same  time,  the  door  to  participation  and  observation  is  held 
open  for  the  out  group- -those  teachers  who  prefer  to  sit  tight,  to  wait 
and  see.  The  principal  makes  sure  that  the  entire  faculty  knows  what  is 
going  on- -although  the  spotlight  is  on  the  inner  circle.  The  hope  is  that 
the  glow  of  their  activities  will  make  the  others  want  to  take  part. 

Teachers  who  are  going  to  engage  in  new  programs  need  to  be  pre- 
pared, Usually  they  need  additional  training  at  summer  workshops,  with 
students  to  practice  on  and  outside  consultants  to  help. 
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The  principal  helps  to  create  a school  environment  that  gives  new 
programs  a chance  to  succeed.  The  changes  usually-  will  include  a 
new  schedule  for  teachers  and  pupils,  new  books  and  learning  aids,  the 
reallocation  of  space,  and  the  provision  of  personnel  assistants. 

Once  programs  are  under  way,  the  principal  frequently  visits  the 
places  where  teaching  and  learning  occur.  Conversely,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  visit  all  other  teachers  in  a routine  fashion.  He  knows  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  teaching  and  learning  situations,  so 
he  fosters  the  good  and  works  to  correct  or  eliminate  the  poor.  The 
innovating  teachers  meet  frequently  to  discuss  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  it  is  going.  The  principal  meets  regularly  with  them. 


There  is  continuous  need  to  find  out  how  well  new  programs  work 
and  how  good  they  are.  The  principal  asks  teachers  the  hard  questions: 
What  are  they  trying  to  accomplish  and  why?  How  will  they  specify  their 
goals  so  they  can  collect  authentic  data  that  will  measure  the  results? 

He  follows  through  to  make  sure  they  do. 


There  are  several  dimensions  in  evaluating  a new  program,  but  the 
most  important  to  students  and  their  parents  is  pupil  progress.  How- 
ever, the  principal  pushes  consideration  of  all  kinds  of  changes  and  the 
establishment  of  priorities  for  selecting  the  most  important  to  evaluate. 
Specialists  take  part  as  needed.  The  effects  of  new  programs  on  teach^ 
ers  also  are  studied.  Innovations  affect  teachers  as  well  as  students. 
The  financial  consequences  in  relation  to  the  results  for  students  also 
are  analyzed. 


The  Principals  hip 

The  principal’s  preservice  preparation  emphasizes  such  concerns 
as  curriculum  content  and  methods,  social  and  psychological  foundations, 
evaluation,  and  techniques  for  working  effectively  with  people.  Prior 
to  assuming  a position  as  principal  or  assistant  principal,  he  spends  a 
year  as  an  intern,  learning  how  to  work  with  teachers,  in  a forward- 
looking  school.  The  NASSP  project  entitled  "The  Administrative  Intern- 
ship xn  Secondary  School  Improvement"  has  demonstrated  the  particular 
type  of  program  needed  by  these  principals-to-be.  Universities  and 
selected  schools  work  cooperatively  in  this  project, 

hh®  first  position  is  either  as  principal  of  a small  school  or  assist- 
ant principal- -as  described  earlier- -in  a larger  one.  In  either  case, 
he  works  hard  to  keep  Up  to  date.  He  reads,  attends  professional  meet- 
ings, and  takes  part  in  conferences  and  workshops  at  universities.  The 
principal  also  frequently  visits  universities,  state  education  departments, 
and  other  places  to  confer  about  school  developments  and  to  identify  who 
may  be  effective  consultants. 


The  further  education  of  principals  is  a continuing  need,  Periodi- 
cally  principals  need  to  attend  special  institutes,  courses,  and  work- 


shops  for  sessions  lasting  two  months,  more  or  less,  during  the 
school  year.  An  assistant  principal  takes  charge  during  the  principal's 
absence.  Periodic  full-time  study  of  latest  research  findings,  project 
developments,  and  innovative  ideas  is  essential  for  the  kind  of  principal 
described  here.  His  education  is  never  completed,  even  though  he  may 
have  received  a doctorate  somewhere  along  the  line. 

This  image  of  the  future  principal  reflects  a person  who  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  total  school  program.  His  top  prior- 
ities are  on  improving  teaching  and  learning.  No  one  else  from  outside 
the  school  can  provide  the  constant  leadership  needed.  Teachers  can- 
not improve  instruction  solely  through  negotiations.  The  principal  is 
there.  Only  he  can  generate  the  instructional  improvement  that  the 
school  needs.  He  demonstrates  his  influence  because  he  is  ready  for 
action,  prepared,  and  able. 
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EDUCATING  TEACHERS  TlffiOUGH  DIFFERENTIATED  ROLES 

Donald  C . Roush 


The  current  uniformity  of  structure  in  public  school  and  university 
education  is  undergoing  the  most  penetrating  scrutiny.  To  an  extent, 
the  concept  of  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  is  proposed  as  a plan  of 
action  to  improve  instruction  and  to  utilize  more  fully  the  talents  of 
teachers.  The  design  calls  for  the  assignment  of  professionals  and 
paraprofes sionals  to  a teaching  team  where  each  member  makes  his 
unique  contribution  to  the  education  of  students. 

The  idea  that  these  teams  might  extend  the  scope  of  their  work  to 
include  the  education  of  prospective  and  in-service  teachers  could 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  education  and  collaborative  prac- 
tices among  schools  and  universities.  Moreover,  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  teacher  education  students  in  the  differentiated  roles  assigned  to 
team  members  would  challenge  the  uniformity  of  structure  in  the  school 
and  in  the  university. 

Prior  to  a review  of  some  materials  prepared  during  the  Year  of 
the  Non— Conference , it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  the  assumptions 
supporting  the  "team  and  the  teacher"  organization  were  relevant  to 
all  levels  of  education.  The  following  rationale  extracted  from  a paper 
by  Edelfelt  serves  to  describe  the  concept. 

1.  The  job  of  the  teacher  has  become  unmanageable. 

2.  Teachers  cannot  function  effectively  in  isolated  and  insulated 
assignments. 

3.  Teachers  desire  and  need  the  stimulation  of  colleagues. 

4.  Modern  developments,  an  affluent  society,  and  the  knowledge 
explosion  mandate  curricular  change  which  can  be  achieved  ef- 
fectively by  a teacher  and  his  staff. 


Edelfelt,  Roy  A.  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff.  " New  York  State 
Education  5*  16-19;  October  1967.  — 
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5.  Teachers , like  all  human  beings,  possess  individual  differences 
which  can  best  be  utilized  through  different  assignments. 

6.  Pupils  are  different,  too,  and  these  differences  can  be  met  more 
effectively  by  a teacher  and  his  staff. 

7.  Differentiated  assignments  cause  teaching  and  learning  to  be 
more  exciting  and  effective. 

8.  Teachers  need  to  look  forward  to  promotions  in  teaching. 

The  relationship  of  this  rationale  to  the  education  of  teachers  is  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  paper. 

The  exciting  practices  in  the  TEPS  demonstration  centers  are  also 
a revelation  and  ample  evidence  that  some  teachers  are  ready  to  break 
with  traditional  patterns.  Even  at  the  college  level  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  change.  Indeed,  in  limited  ways  college  students  are  currently 
being  prepared  for  teaching  through  differentiated  roles.  Students  may 
choose  a program  where  their  role  changes  from  school  aide  to  teacher 
aide  to  assistant  teacher  to  co-teacher  during  each  of  the  four  years  of 
preparation;  or  they  can  spend  three  years  in  traditional  curricula  and 
change  to  the  role  of  intern  during  their  fourth  and  fifth  years;  or  they 
can  earn  a traditional  degree  and  accept  a teacher-intern  role  for  two 
years.  These  attempts  to  break  with  tradition  may  be  imperfect  in 
some  ways,  but  too  few  of  them  exist.  A large  portion  of  a teacher*s 
education  is  carried  on  in  traditional  situations,  i.  e.  , one  role,  a 
student,  a student,  a student,  a student,  and  suddenly,  somehow,  a 
teacher.  Even  a cursory  review  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  demon- 
stration center  programs  and  practices  suggests  a number  of  implica- 
tions for  change  in  the  traditional  approach.  If  teachers  are  going  to 
work  as  members  of  a staff,  surely  they  need  to  be  educated  in  different 
ways . 

It  would  make  sense  to  provide  for  experiences  with  the  teacher  and 
his  staff  in  preservice  and  in-service  programs.  Moreover,  if  dif- 
ferentiated roles  improve  elementary  and  secondary  education,  partici- 
pation in  such  roles  should  improve  the  education  of  persons  assigned 
to  them. 

Some  may  think  it  impossible  to  apply  these  ideas  to  university  or 
even  to  in-service  education.  The  plan  I will  describe  is  a modest 
attempt  to  educate  students  and  teachers  through  differentiated  roles. 


^National  Education  Association,  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards.  The  Teacher  and  His  Staff* 
Selected  Demonstration  Centers.  St,  Paul,  Minn.  : 3M  Company,  1967 
143  pp.  Copyright  1967  by  the  National  Education  Association, 
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One  runs  a risk  of  being  inis  understood  ■when  he  talks  about  a prograrri, 
but  the  intent  here  is  not  to  prescribe  but  to  describe. 

In  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education  at  New  Mexico 
State  University-  more  than  one  hundred  young  men  and  women  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years  of  college  currently  are  assigned  to 
differentiated  work  experiences  as  an  integral  part  of  their  education. 

We  simply  "tapped  into"  Title  I-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  work- 
study  program,  identified  able  youngsters  from  low- income  families 
who  wanted  to  teach,  and  launched  the  Cooperative  Program,  These 
co-op  students  alternate  semesters  of  study  with  semesters  of  labora- 
tory experiences  in  the  public  schools.  The  laboratory  semesters  are 
referred  to  as  work  phases  since  the  students  are  paid  progressively 
at  G3-  1 , -2,  -3,  and  -4  levels  for  their  35  hours  per  week  rendered 
to  teachers  through  differentiated  roles  while  learning  to  become  teachers. 
One-half  of  each  group  of  students  are  in  the  public  schools  each  semes- 
ter while  the  other  half  are  in  the  carefully  planned  study  phase.  Their 
assignments  are  reversed  at  the  semester  change. 

All  first-year  students  are  assigned  to  elementary  schools  as  school 
aides  and  all  second-year  students  to  junior  high  schools  as  teacher 
aides.  Third-  and  fourth-year  students  are  assigned  to  elementary, 
junior,  or  senior  high  schools,  depending  upon  their  career  interest. 

They  serve  as  assistant  teachers  the  third  year  and  as  co-teachers  the 
fourth  year. 

An  integrated  plan  of  professional  education  accompanies  each  lab- 
oratory experience.  Students  report  to  the  campus  once  each  week  where 
they  share  and  receive  meaningful  feedback  about  their  experiences. 
Teachers  and  professors  attend  the  seminars  where  they  give  and  re- 
ceive meaningful  information  about  the  "teaching  team,  " 

Emerging  Perceptions  of  Integrating  Study  With  Differentiated  Experi- 
ences 

Emerging  from  three  years  of  experience  with  this  new  program  are 
a number  of  significant  perceptions  about  the  teacher  and  his  staff  and 


^See  the  following  for  additional  information:  Saunders,  Jack  O,  L,  , 
and  Roush,  Donald  C,  "Design  and  Rationale  for  an  Experienced  Be- 
ginner in  Teaching,  " Journal  of  Teacher  Education  17:192-97,  Sum- 
mer 1966;  "The  Experienced  Beginner,  **  Remaking^the  World  of  the 
Career  Teacher,  Report  of  the  1965-66  Regional  Tt PS  Conferences 
Washington,  D,  C.  ; National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards,  National  Education  Association,  1966,  pp,  170-76; 
and  "Tapping  Human  Resources  for  Teaching  Through  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation, " Journal  of  Cooperative  Education  4:1-5,  November  1967, 
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differentiated  roles  as  they  relate  to  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  teacher  education  program  is  no  longer  "locked  in.  " The 
new  professional  education  curriculum  developing  from  the 
education  course  seminars  directly  related  to  each  differentiated 
role  is  more  vertical  than  horizontal.  Students  need  to  know 
something  about  the  entire  content  of  teacher  education  during 
their  first  assignment  and  progressively  more  in  the  second  and 
third  years. 

Teacher  education  is  meaningful  to  students  and  to  the  teacher 
"in  charge  of  the  staff, 11  When  experience  is  directly  related 
to  an  education  course,  and  vice  versa,  most  students,  teachers, 
and  professors  are  highly  motivated. 

Some  teachers  are  unable  to  utilize  students  in  differentiated 
roles  effectively,  while  others  could  probably  not  be  effective 
or  even  retained  in  teaching  without  the  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful feedback  from  students  and  colleagues. 

Teacher  education  is  competing  for  a larger  proportion  of  the 
top  talent  in  the  university.  Students  admitted  to  the  program 
are  able  and  are  being  retained.  The  retention  rate  is  65  per- 
cent greater  than  in  the  regular  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  students  found  that  teaching  was  not  what  they  wanted,  but 
they  ?ere  able  to  find  out  as  freshmen. 

Many  co-op  students  enter  the  program  with  negative  attitudes 
toward  teaching  and  teacher  education  even  though  they  %vant  to 
become  teachers.  However,  the  change  of  attitude  from  negative 
to  positive  after  one  or  two  weeks  of  experience  in  a differentia- 
ted role  is  amazing. 

The  co-op  students  seem  to  be  developing  a better  self-concept 
and  more  self-assurance  as  they  succeed  in  different  role  assign- 
ments, They  should  "land  running"  in  the  first  year  of  teaching. 

Work  experiences  in  differentiated  roles  are  equipping  co-ops 
for  leadership  in  the  education  of  other  students  and  teachers  in 
the  future.  Remember,  co-ops  will  have  participated  in  four 
different  roles  prior  to  becoming  first-year  teachers. 

Teachers  currently  receiving  in-service  education  as  they  work 
with  co-op  students  are  learning  how  to  work  with  a staff  and 
could  also  be  effective  in  continuing  teacher  education  programs. 

As  professors,  graduate  students,  local  school  principals,  local 
teachers,  and  co-ops  work  as  members  of  a team,  each  group 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  others. 

The  co-op  program  serves  as  an  effective  testing  ground  for 
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Edelfelt*s  rationale. 
Testing  the  "Edelfelt  Rationale" 


Though  the  primary  reason  for  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher 
Education  was  to  find  a way  to  compete  for  the  talent,  we  have  learned 
akout  ^ow  teachers  and  college  students  can  work  together  in 
differentiated  roles.  Edelfelt*s  rationale  is  applicable  to  teacher  edu- 
cation, as  follows: 

1.  The  job  of  the  teacher  is  unmanageable. 

The  job  of  the  teacher  is  more  manageable  for  those  teachers 
who  can  and  need  to  relate  to  others  about  the  education  of 
children, 

2.  -3,  Teachers  are  ineffective  in  isolated  and  insulated  assignments 
and  need  the  stimulation  of  colleagues. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  prefer  the  isolation  of  their  classrooms 
while  others  need  a staff  and  the  continuous  stimulation  of  col- 
leagues. 

4.  Modern  developments  mandate  curricular  change  which  can  be 
met  effectively  by  the  teacher  and  his  staff. 

The  teacher  and  the  co-op  use  modern  technological  equipment, 
but  the  impact  of  an  affluent  society  and  the  knowledge  explosion 
has  not  been  observable. 

5.  Individual  differences  of  teachers  can  be  more  effectively  utilized 
through  differentiated  assignments. 

Co-ops  are  utilized  by  some  teachers  more  effectively  than  by 
others.  Some  co-ops  are  more  effective  with  some  teachers 
than  with  others, 

6.  Individual  differences  of  pupils  can  be  met  more  effectively  by 
a teacher  and  his  staff. 

Pupils  receive  more  individual  attention  where  co-ops  are  as- 
signed. 

7.  Differentiated  assignments  result  in  more  effective  motivation. 

Pupil  and  teacher  excitement  has  been  more  evident  where  co- 
ops are  assigned. 

8.  Teachers  need  to  look  forward  to  promotions  in  teaching. 

Co-ops  feel  useful  performing  clerical  and  other  nonteaching 
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tasks  but  feel  "used"  when  the  task  assignment  becomes  too 
routine , 

Emerging  Perspectives  of  Educating  Teachers  Through  Differentiated 
Roles 

Experiences  with  differentiated  roles,  the  Las  Cruces -New  Mexico 
State  University  demonstration  center,  and  the  examination  of  literature 
relative  to  the  concept  of  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff"  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced our  thinking  about  educating  teachers.  The  following  emerg- 
ing perspectives  may  cause  us  to  make  major  changes  in  the  design  of 
programs; 

The  teaching  profession  should  drop  the  use  of  the  terms  pre- 
service and  in-service  and  give  attention  to  integrated  educa- 
tional programs  which  will  help  teachers  to  be  more  effective 
each  day  of  their  career,  from  the  freshman  year  of  college  to 
retirement.  The  "pieces"  of  a teacher's  education  often  serve 
to  confuse  and  frustrate  the  teacher  instead  of  increasing  his 
effectivenes  s . 

It  may  be  that  universities  should  give  priorities  to  local  schools 
requesting  continuing  teacher  education  services  that  are  also 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  prospective  teachers. 

Whether  teachers  remain  in  teaching  until  retirement  might  well 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  school  to  uqilize  their  talents  and  on 
the  continuity  of  their  educational  programs. 

Plans  of  teacher  promotion  should  be  organized  around  teacher 
growth  potentials.  Team  leaders,  profess lonals,  and  paraprofes - 
sionals  are  terms  which  may  contribute  more  to  separation  than 
to  integration  of  educational  programs.  An  organization  of 
Student  (S),  Intern (I),  Teacher  (T),  Teacher  Master  (TM),  and 
Teacher  Consultant  (TC)  is  a simple  but  perhaps  workable  model 
for  teacher  growth  and  promotion. 

Teacher  Growth  and  Promotion  Model 


eaching  Team 
eacher  Promotion 


Students  preparing  for  teaching  should  understudy  each  position 
on  the  teaching  team  and  act  as  catalysts  for  the  different  agen- 
cies and  professionals  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  teach- 
ing team. 


Professionals  (T  %T vTM  \and  TC)  should  participate  in  edu- 

cational programs  designed  for  their  respective  positions,  and 
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they,  too,  could  act  as  catalysts  for  the  different  agencies  and 
professionals  contributing  to  the  teaching-learning  process. 


The  necessity  of  educating  personnel  for  and  in  each  teaching 
position  could  become  the  motivating  force  in  the  development 
of  educational  programs  for  each  team  position.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  develop  an  integrated  plan  for  educating  teachers 
in  the  lifelong  pursuit  of  their  careers. 


As  society  and  knowledge  change,  professionals  need  to  know 
more  and  more  of  what  students  are  taught.  Students  need  to 
learn  about  the  real  world  of  the  school  and  teachers  need  to 
learn  what  the  real  world  of  the  school  ought  to  be.  Plans  of 

integrated  teacher  education  could  serve  both  groups  and  both 
purposes. 


The  teacher  and  his  staff  could  become  a formidable  status  quo 
arrier  to  new  personnel  unless  they  are  engaged  in  continuous 
educational  programs. 

The  process  of  educating  teachers  need  not  have  direct  relation- 
ship to  certification,  licensing,  or  degrees.  Too  often  these  re- 
quirements are  unrelated  to  what  professionals  do  and  need  to 
know  in  the  classroom. 


Assessing  the  Climate  for  Change 

, , I formulated  the  emerging  perceptions  and  perspectives,  I 

, a<J  th©  foe  ling  that  the  implications  for  change  were  too  overwhelming 
to  touch  the  universities.  It  seemed  that  the  college  of  education  must 
act  as  the  change  agent  or  anchor  man  as  the  profession  faced  the  chal- 
fenge  of  change.  My  feelings  were  aptly  expressed  by  Thoreau  when  he 
wrote  that  the  corrective  processes  may  "take  too  much  time,  and  a 
man's  life  will  be  gone,  " ' 

As  one  assesses  the  climate  for  change  in  teacher  education,  there 
are  evident  cues  for  encouragement  as  well  as  discouragement.  A dis- 
couraging aspect  is  the  apparent  lack  of  concern  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion for  teacher  education.  * 

If  teacher  educators  in  the  university  are  envisioned  as  playing  a 
pivotal  part  in  the  change  process,  the  teaching  profession  must  move 
rapidly  toward  unification  (more  than  unified  dues).  The  teacher  educa- 
tor  faces  a number  of  serious  problems  which  often  prevent  him  from 
being  concerned  or  even  interested  in  change.  His  heritage  includes 
years  of  program  deprivation,  course  duplication,  a disinterested  pro- 
fession,  and  in  some  cases,  a hostile  campus  atmosphere.  It  probably 
would  be  more  accurate  to  discuss  the  lonesome  world  of  the  teacher 
educator  because  that  has  been  his  real  world.  He  has  been  the  campus 
fall  guy  or  outcast,  the  public  whipping  boy,  and  the  target  of  unethical 
statements  of  the  teaching  profession.  He  has  observed  the  profession's 
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willingness  to  have  the  "home  of  the  profession"  housed  in  the  most 
primitive  campus  facility.  In  numerous  cases  the  college  has  used  teach- 
er education  for  enrollment  when  it  had  little  interest  in  and  practically 
no  commitment  to  teacher  education.  Later,  after  the  college  was  "on 
its  way,  " the  teacher  education  program  and  its  students  were  purged  to 
support  the  curricula  to  which  the  college  was  really  committed.  We  have 
been  observers  of  this  spectacle  long  enough,  T he  time  is  overdue  for 
the  profession  to  set  and  enforce  standards  governing  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a number  of  encouraging  signs  in  the  change 
climate.  Teacher  educators  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  a changing  profession.  Their  first  responsibility  is 
to  ensure  opportunities  for  meaningful  education  to  the  students  they 
teach  if  their  university  preparation  has  not  been  meaningful.  Teacher 
education  products  come  from  the  same  source  to  which  they  return. 

We  can  and  must  break  the  cycle. 

The  heritage  of  future  educators  can  be  a richer  one.  The  NCTEPS 
has  set  the  example.  The  1963  National  TEPS  Conference  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  highlighted  changes  in  teacher  education.  The  1965  National 
TEPS  Conference  in  New  York  City  focused  on  the  beginning  teacher. 

The  Year  of  the  Non-Conference  has  brought  to  the  forefront  hundreds 
of  exciting  innovations  in  public  schools  and,  in  some  cases,  in  teacher 
education. 

Other  encouraging  signs  of  the  climate  for  change  are  presented 
through  a series  of  questions.  Is  the  quality  of  public  education,  directly 
related  to  the  quality  of  those  who  enter  teaching  and  the  qualify  of  their 
preparation?  Can  teacher  education  achieve  the  desirable  qualify  of 
preparation  without  the  support  and  interest  of  public  school  personnel? 
Can  the  profession  afford  to  be  unconcerned  abouts  its  "professional 
campus  home"?  Can  the  teaching  profession  avoid  stating  clearly  de- 
fined standards  for  the  education  of  teachers?  And  in  the  larger  sense, 
will  the  profession  continue  to  exist  as  a profession  unless  it  insists  upon 
the  right  to  exercise  its  professional  prerogatives?  Can  teachers  and 
professors  ignore  the  current  search  of  students  for  a meaningful  educa- 
tion? If  "colleges  and  universities,  mankind  as  a whole,  are  growing 
know  ledge -rich  and  understanding-poor,  1,4  will  it  not  be  necessary  for 
teachers  and  professors  to  design  learning  models  which  attempt  to 
integrate  knowledge  and  understandings?  Have  the  patterns  of  the  past 
been  so  outstandingly  successful  that  we  must  cling  to  them? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  coupled  with  the  processes  in  which 


4 

Wendell,  Philip  R.  "Teaching  and  Learning:  The  Basic  Function.  " 
Whose  Goals  for  American  Higher  Education.  Washington,  D,  C.  : Am- 
erican Council  on  Education,  October  19677  p.  22. 
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the  profession  engages  to  seek  the  answers,  will  greatly  affect  the 
climate  for  change.  Perhaps  a focus  on  the  major  ideas  of  "The  Teach- 
er and  His  Staff"  will  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  to  change 
and  serve  as  a way  to  capitalize  on  the  "team  movement"  already  under 
way  in  many  public  schools  and  a few  colleges.  At  the  risk  of  overstat- 
ing the  obvious,  major  changes  seem  to  take  place  when  people  become 
caught  up  in  an  idea  related  to  their  needs. 

In  this  paper,  the  major  ideas  related  to  the  needs  of  the  teaching 
profession  seem  to  be: 

1.  The  learner,  whether  student  or  teacher,  receives  a more 
meaningful  education  as  he  participates  in  differentiated  roles 
as  a member  of  a teaching  team. 

2.  Differentiated  assignments  make  it  possible  for  a greater  num- 
ber of  people  to  make  more  significant  contributions  to  pupil 
learning. 

3.  The  integration  of  the  contributions  of  groups  at  various  "levels" 
of  the  profession  results  in  more  effective  teaching  outcomes  for 
the  effort  input  and  more  meaningful  feedback  among  these  groups. 

4.  The  learner,  whether  student  or  teacher,  acts  as  a catalyst  for 
the  integration  of  various  professional  group  contributions. 

5.  The  education  of  each  teacher  is  a lifelong  venture  requiring 
lifelong  architectural  plans. 

6.  The  opportunity  for  meaningful  role  assignments  and  meaningful 
understanding  of  assignments  attracts  and  retains  a greater 
number  of  able  teachers. 

7.  A number  of  superior  teachers  desire  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion as  teachers. 

These  ideas  are  the  challenge  of  change,  not  co-op  programs,  in- 
ternships, the  concept  of  "The  Teacher  and  His  Staff,  " or  any  other 
particular  design. 

Whether  these  ideas  are  put  into  practice  in  the  context  of  "The 
Teacher  and  His  Staff"  as  described  in  this  paper  is  beside  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  teachers  accept  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  the 
continuous  search  for  more  effective  ways  to  educate  and  for  a climate 
of  work  more  conducive  to  their  effectiveness. 

These  ideas  and  challenges  are  commanding  priorities.  When  stu- 
dents find  a more  meaningful  education,  they  will  find  a meaningful  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Students  will  be  both  knowledge-and  understanding- 
rich  when  they  are  taught  that  way,  Educating  teachers  through  dif- 
ferentiated roles  is  one  way. 
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A PLAN  FOR  A NEW  TYPE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  A NEW 
TYPE  OF  TEACHING  STAFF 

Kevin  A,  Ryan 


Pew  people  are  satisfied  with  the  professional  training  given  to  teach- 
ers. Complaints  come  not  only  from  elder  statesmen  and  admirals 
but  also  from  teacher  educators  and  their  students. 

Criticism  from  within  the  educational  community  is  perhaps  more 
telling  since  it  comes  from  the  people  who  have  to  live  with  the  results. 
The  dissatisfaction  seems  to  center  on  the  relevance  of  present  profes- 
sional training  to  the  daily  work  of  teachers. 

This  paper  outlines  an  alternative  approach  to  the  present  efforts  in 
teacher  education.  The  plan  is  radical  and  as  yet  untried.  However, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  has  a precedent  in  another  field  of  professional  train- 
ing . The  proposed  plan  for  reform  in  teacher  education  can  be  traced  , 
back  to  the  work  of  two  mem  the  curriculum  insights  of  Franklin  Bobbitt 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  which  were  articulated  fjfty  years  ago,  and 
the  staffing  patterns  advocated  by  Dwight  W.  Allen  , of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1966,  Finally,  the  plan  proceeds  from  two  assumptions:  first, 
that  presently  teacher  education  is  not  adequately  preparing  the  majority 
of  teachers;  and  second,  that  the  present  use  of  teacher  strengths  is  in- 
efficient for  the  schools  and  stultifying  for  individual  teachers. 

Much  of  teacher  training  is  ineffective  because  it  is  based  on  a rather 
doubtful  model.  When  one  examines  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
two  categories  of  experience  appear:  exposure  experiences  and  total  im- 
mersion experiences.  By  exposure  experiences  I refer  to  courses  in 
professional  education,  classroom  observation,  and  other  experiences 
to  which  potential  teachers  are  exposed  and  from  which  they  are  expect- 
ed in  some  mystical  fashion  to  learn  how  to  teach.  By  total  immersion 
experiences  I refer  to  our  current  student- teaching  and  internship  prac- 
tices. Typically,  although  not  always,  these  immersion  experiences 
follow  exposure  experiences.  Armed  with  several  education  courses 
and  having  watched  others  teach,  the  student  or  intern  is  immersed  in 
a classroom  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  come  out  a teacher,  Tnis 


* Bobbitt,  Franklin.  The  Curriculum.  Boston,  Mass, : Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1918, 

^ Allen,  Dwight  W,  "A  Differentiated  Staff,  " Palo  Alto,  Calif, : 
Stanford  University,  1966,  (Mimeographed) 
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practice  is  reminiscent  of  survival  training  for  paratroopers  in  which 
a trainee  is  dropped  in  hostile  territory  and,  after  struggling  to  stay 
alive  for  a number  of  days,  is  expected  to  emerge  Intact,  Besides 
appearing  rather  inappropriate  for  the  development  of  cognitive  and  ef- 
fective skills,  this  immersion  experience  does  not  seem  fair  to  the 
school  children  who  come  to  learn. 

There  are  also  questions  about  the  relationship  between  the  exposure 
and  immersion  experiences.  Are  the  objectives  of  the  education  courses 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  beginning  teacher  in  his  initial  teaching?  Are 
the  education  courses  and  observation  programs  designed  to  bring  about 
specific  changes  in  the  prospective  teachers,  i.  e, , effective  teaching 
skills  and  pedagogically  sound  attitudes?  While  many  teacher  educators 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative,  few  have  bothered  to  offer  hard,  sup- 
porting data. 

The  present  model  operating  in  teacher  training  has,  however,  one 
major  attribute!  it  is  economical.  Courses  and  initial  teaching  exper- 
iences do  not  draw  heavily  on  our  resources.  But  if  the  quality  of  public 
education  is  related  to  the  economic  future  of  the  nation,  as  many  schol- 
ars suggest,  the  economy  in  teacher  education  seems  shortsighted. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  potential  teachers  who  are  willing  to  take  on 
the  grave  responsibility  of  educating  the  young  and  who  come  to  learn 
how  to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  this  economy  is  even  more  dubious. 

A Proposed  Model 

In  1918  Franklin  Bobbitt^  called  for  a scientific  approach  to  curri- 
culum building.  Like  many  good  ideas,  his  plan  was  disarmingly  simple 
but  complex  and  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  essence,  he  said  that  those 
who  construct  curriculum  should  go  out  into  the  world  and  discover  the 
specific  activities  which  constitute  human  life.  The  curriculum,  then, 
becomes  the  abilities,  skills,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  forms  of 
knowledge  that  men  need  in  order  to  live  well.  Extending  Bobbitt's  plan 
for  general  curriculum  to  curriculum  building  in  teacher  education,  it 
follows  that  the  teacher  educator  should  go  into  the  schools  and  other 
places  where  learning  occurs  and  discover  the  specific  activities  that 
constitute  good  teaching.  The  trainee's  curriculum,  then,  would  center 
on  those  activities, 

"Good  teaching"  is  a troublesome  phrase.lt  is  too  big,  too  all-inclu- 
sive, and  too  slippery  to  deal  with  intelligently.  Trying  to  come  to  any 
conclusions  about  teaching  using  this  monistic  approach  is  like  wrestling 
a greased  boa  constrictor  in  a darkened  room.  In  both,  the  object  of 
pursuit  is  illusory  and  the  ends  difficult  to  determine. 
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Nathan  Gage  of  Stanford  University  offers  valuable  insight  into  this 
problem.  In  discussing  ways  of  analyzing  the  concept  of  teaching,  he 
makes  the  following  point  "Teaching  can  be  analyzed  according  to  types 
of  teaching  activities.  Teachers  engage  in  explaining  activities,  mental 
hygiene  activities,  guidance  activities,  demonstrating  activities,  order- 
maintaining  activities,  housekeeping  activities,  record-keeping  activi- 
ties, assignment-making  activities,  curriculum  planning  activities,  test 
and  evaluation  activities,  and  many  other  kinds  of  activities.  If  every- 
thing a teacher  does  qua  teacher  is  teaching,  then  teaching  consists  of 
many  kinds  of  activities,  " Looking  at  teaching  from  the  activities  or 
skills  point  of  view,  the  problem  of  educating  teachers  becomes  more 
manageable. 

The  problem  now  is  to  specify  the  activities  in  which  a teacher 
should  be  skilled  and  to  develop  training  protocols  that  foster  those 
skills.  The  result  is  a performance  curriculum  in  teacher  education. 

The  performance  approach  to  professional  education  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent, The  military  has  been  using  a performance  curriculum  quite 
successfully  for  years.  Typically,  the  military  prepares  men  for  new 
roles  by  training  them  to  perform  the  skills  appropriate  to  the  roles. 

For  example,  each  year  the  military  takes  thousands  of  non- pilots  and 
transforms  them  into  skilled  professional  pilots.  The  performance  cur- 
riculum for  pilot  training  resulted  from  the  examination  of  the  pilot's 
role--what  he  must  do,  how  he  must  be  able  to  perform.  Once  the  cur- 
riculum builders  had  clear  goals  in  mind,  they  set  out  to  design  and  test 
a curriculum  that  would  bring  non- pilots  up  to  the  performance  level  of 
pilots.  The  resulting  curriculum  is  directed  by  a set  of  very  clear  ob- 
jectives, provides  knowledge  and  develops  skills  to  reach  those  objec- 
tives, and  systematically  measures  its  effectiveness  by  checking  on  how 
well  its  trainees  are  fulfilling  the  objectives. 

The  pilot  trainee  starts  at  the  bottom  of  the  curriculum  and  advances 
through  a series  of  phases.  Advancement  is  dictated  primarily  by  his 
performance  of  specific  skills.  While  much  of  the  instruction  follows  the 
typical  classroom  learning  approach,  there  is  a tight  relationship  be- 
tween the  content  of  the  individual  lessons  and  the  tasks  the  pilot  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform. 

However,  a pilot  does  not  learn  to  fly  in  a classroom.  Although  he 
learns  much  from  films  and  lectures,  the  bulk  of  his  training  is  done 
in  simulators  and  through  in-flight  exercises.  Simulated  experiences 
provide  a bridge  to  actual  in-flight  training.  The  trainee  learns  new 
skills  in  a safe  situation  in  which  a complex  act  is  simplified  and  can  be 
systematically  mastered.  One  of  flight  training's  most  famous  simula- 

4 Gage,  Nathan  L,  "Theories  of  Teaching,  " Theories  of  Learning 
Instruction,  Sixty-third  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  (Ernest  Hilgard,  editor,)  Chicago,  111,;  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1964, 


tors  is  the  Link  trainer.  The  Link  is  essentially  a cockpit  on  the  ground. 
The  trainee  climbs  in  the  hooded  cockpit  and  various  problems  are  rad- 
ioed to  him  in  sequences  of  ever  increasing  difficulty.  He  in  turn  at- 
tempts to  handle  them  and  receives  feedback  on  his  performance.  As 
he  masters  each  problem  he  gains  valuable  skills  which  are  tested  in  the 
next  stage — in-flight  training.  There  are  three  phases  of  in-flight 
training:  familiarization  flights,  supervised  flights,  and  solo  flights. 

In  the  first  phase-familiarization  flights--the  trainee  acts  as  an  obser- 
ver. An  experienced  pilot- instructor  demonstrates  the  various  maneu- 
vers and  performs  specified  in-flight  tasks.  In  the  second  phase- 
supervised  flights—the  positions  are  reversed:  the  trainee  performs  the 
maneuvers  and  in-flight  tasks  with  the  instructor  acting  as  an  observer. 
In  the  third  phase— —solo  flights— — the  trainee  flies  alone  but  is  super- 
vised either  from  the  ground  or  by  an  instructor  in  a trailing  aircraft. 

In  each  one  of  these  in-flight  phases  there  are  specified  objectives  and 
the  purpose  is  highly  focused.  Progress  through  each  phase  is  governed 
by  the  trainee's  performance.  It  is  only  after  successfully  completing 
all  aspects  of  this  training  program,  after  demonstrating  that  he  can 
perform  the  skills  that  make  up  the  goals  of  the  program,  that  the  trainee 
graduates  and  receives  his  wings. 

But  receiving  his  wings  does  not  mark  the  end  of  a pilot's  training. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Continuous  training  becomes  the  modus 
vivendi  of  the  professional  pilot.  Although  a pilot  goes  through  what 
would  really  be  considered  further  training  in  the  regular  flying  duties 
he  performs,  he  still  spends  a good  deal  of  time  in  formal,  advanced 
training.  He  is  continually  going  through  refresher  courses  to  sharpen 
and  practice  his  skills  and  is  constantly  introduced  to  new  techniques 
and  equipment.  Also,  as  the  professional  pilot  advances  in  rank,  he  is 
sent  to  schools  to  train  him  for  specialized  duties.  In  effect,  a military 
pilot's  training  ends  only  with  retirement. 

Using  this  brief  discussion  of  the  components  of  military  pilot  train- 
ing as  a model,  what  follows  is  its  suggested  application  to  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers.  First,  however,  a caveat  or  two  is  in  order. 
The  training  program  outlined  below  does  not  apply  to  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  a teacher.  It  will  not  develop  a liberally  educated  person.  Nor 
will  it  foster  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  discipline  needed  for  many 
types  of  teaching.  It  will  not  provide  the  teacher  trainee  with  the  proper 
attitudes  about  teaching  and  about  children.  It  cannot  develop  in  him  a 
passion  to  reach  out  and  touch  fellow  mortals  with  truth.  These  tasks 
must  be  left  to  others;  the  potential  teacher's  parents,  his  entire 
history  of  schooling,  himself.  The  aim  of  the  program  outlined  here 
is  a limited  one.  It  tries  to  train  learning  strategists  and  skilled  com- 
municators, It  tries  to  develop  professionals  capable  of  passing  on  to 
students  the  knowledge  they  need  and  of  exciting  them  about  learning. 

While  the  suggested  training  program  will  not  develop  the  knowledge  of 
the  disciplines  and  attitudes  necessary  for  teaching,  it  will  show  the 
teacher  how  to  channel  these  and  bring  about  effective  learning  in  stu- 
dents. 
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Application  of  the  Model  to  Teacher  Education 

In  discussing  the  application  of  the  pilot- training  model  to  teacher 
education,  various  phases  of  training  will  be  paralleled  for  purposes 
of  clarification  and  demonstration.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  teach- 
er education  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  phases  or  that  they  are  of 
equal  importance. 

Teacher  candidates  should  be  chosen  for  training  according  to  spec- 
ific criteria.  Instead  of  having  the  number  of  academic  courses  taken 
as  the  criterion,  the  yardstick  should  be  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
demonstrate  familiarity  with  certain  core  concepts,  bodies  of  know- 
ledge, and  particularly  the  unique  structure  of  each  discipline.  Early 
in  training  the  teaching  candidate  should  be  introduced  to  specific  bodies 
of  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning,  concepts  and  information  on 
which  his  professional  performance  should  be  based.  Although  the  tradi 
tional  methods  of  classroom  and  lecture  hall  instruction  may  be  the 
most  economical  means  here,  educators  should  be  pioneering  in  effici- 
ent and  ingenious  methods  of  presenting  this  core  information.  Since 
the  overriding  principle  of  this  model  is  progress  through  demonstra- 
tion and  performance,  much  should  be  taught  through  self- pacing  pro- 
grammed instruction.  Methods  such  as  Mars's  - training  in  six  differ- 
ent types  of  audiovisual  aids  could  be  employed.  In  Mars's  training, 
the  student  follows  a programmed  sequence  while  operating  the  various 
pieces  of  audiovisual  equipment.  For  example,  while  operating  the  tape 
recorder,  the  student  hears  taped  instruction  on  the  various  operations 
of  the  tape  recorder  and  also  is  told  how  to  use  the  next  piece  of  audio- 
visual equipment  in  the  programmed  series. 

There  is  a tendency  in  professional  education,  as  in  other  areas, 
for  the  number  of  required  courses  to  proliferate.  Unfortunately  this 
proliferation  is  not  always  in  direct  relationship  to  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge, In  the  professional  education  of  teachers  it  is  imperative  that 
criteria  of  relevance  be  applied  ruthlessly  to  the  curriculum  before  be- 
ing established  firmly  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Each  educational  ex- 
perience included  should  have  demonstrable  transfer  value  to  the  teach- 
er's role  in  the  classroom. 

Instead  of  exposing  beginning  teachers  to  a series  of  education 
courses  and  then  immersing  them  in  the  complex  milieu  of  a class  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  students,  they  should  be  trained  gradually  to  ac- 
quire basic  teaching  skills  through  a series  of  simulated  or  constructed 
experiences.  This  aspect  of  training  can  be  divided  into  three  phases 
similar  to  those  of  pilot  training. 

The  first  phase  is  classroom  observation.  Typically,  however,  ob- 
servation has  been  unstructured.  The  beginning  teacher  is  sent  into 


5 Mars,  W,  J,  "Student  Teachers  Teach  Themselves. M Edu- 
cational  Screen  and  Audio-Visual  Guide  42:566-67;  October  1963, 
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classrooms  with  the  hope  that  he  will  learn  by  example.  If  the  trainee 
is  not  sensitive  to  the  complexity  of  teaching  and  has  received  little 
direction,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  type  of  observation  is  particularly 
fruitful.  Observation  experiences,  like  all  training  experiences,  should 
have  specific  objectives  and  some  means  of  measuring  whether  or  not 
the  objectives  have  been  met.  One  way  in  which  to  make  these  observa- 
tions more  fruitful  is  to  direct  the  observer's  attention  to  certain  pheno- 
mena, like  the  teacher's  use  of  information- structuring  statements,  or 
the  classroom  routines  the  teacher  employs.  Also,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  will  go  on  in  the  class  to  be  observed,  a greater  "quality 
control"  could  be  attained  in  observation  programs  through  the  use  of 
selected  video  tapes--tapes  chosen  to  demonstrate  specific  aspects  of 
teaching- learning  situations.  The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
observation  experiences  should  be  purposeful  events,  not  catch- as- catch  - 
can  happenings. 

The  second  phase  of  this  training  involves  more  active  participation 
of  the  trainee.  Here  the  trainee  applies  some  of  the  principles  learned 
through  previous  training  but  in  a setting  less  complex  than  a normal 
classroom.  The  tutoring  of  one  student  is  a good  beginning.  Again,  the 
objectives  of  the  tutoring  should  be  specified.  The  second  stage  should 
involve  the  trainee  in  microteaching  experiences- -the  instructing  of  a 
few  students  for  a short  period  of  time.  There  are  three  advantages  to 
microteaching.  One,  this  constructed  teaching  experience  provides  a 
maximum  feedback  from  the  supervisor  and  from  students,  and  when 
possible,  from  immediate  playbacks  of  video-tape  recordings.  Two, 
the  trainee  not  only  receives  practice  teaching  in  a specific  subject,  but 
he  also  practices  a specific  teaching  skill  or  technique.  Three,  the 
short  microteaching  experience  can  be  repeated  with  different  students 
until  desirable  levels  of  performance  are  reached. 

The  active-participation  phase  of  training  should  also  include  group 
or  team  teaching  by  several  trainees.  Here,  five  or  six  trainees  plan 
a series  of  lessons  and  take  turns  instructing  a group  of  students.  After 
each  teaching  session  the  group  critiques  the  performance  and  plans  for 
the  next  lesson. 

These  various  types  of  constructed  and  limited  teaching  situations 
should  be  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  develop  teaching  skill  in  the  most 
important  areas  that  constitute  good  teaching.  Again,  each  should  be 
designed  to  accomplish  specific  tasks  and  implement  various  objectives 
of  the  training  program. 

When  the  teacher  has  practiced  and  demonstrated  his  ability  to  teach 
in  simulated  situations,  he  is  ready  to  take  on  the  instructional  respon- 
sibilities of  a regular  class.  This  phase  corresponds  roughly  to  our 
present  practices  of  student  teaching  and  internship,  except  that  the 
teacher  trainee  has  had  an  opportunity  gradually  to  build  up  a repertory 
of  skills  and  a background  of  experience.  The  main  purpose  here,  how- 
ever, is  to  put  the  trainee  on  his  own  so  that  he  can  integrate  his  previous 
learning  of  isolated  skills  and  techniques  into  a coherent  whole.  During 
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this  period,  the  trainee  must  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  the  various 
teaching  activities  to  his  supervisors,.  It  is  this  performance  of  pro- 
fessional tasks  that  constitutes  his  right  of  passage,  and  at  this  point 
the  teacher  is  ready  for  certification.  Certification  should  not  be  the 
end  of  training  but  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Just  as  a pilot  continues 
his  professional  training  throughout  his  active  career,  so  should  a 
teacher.  Although  we  give  lip  service  to  this  idea  of  in-service  training, 
it  is  rarely  reflected  in  any  substantial  way  in  a school's  daily  schedule 
for  teachers  or  a district's  educational  budget. 

We  are  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  think  that  a teacher,  even  one  who 
has  gone  through  the  thorough  type  of  training  outlined  here,  can  do  a 
professional  job  for  very  long  without  some  additional  help,  some  spec- 
ial training.  Today  particularly,  amid  the  knowledge  explosion  and  in 
a technological  revolution  which,  is  just  beginning  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  we  junk  the  idea  that  the  profession 
can  give  its  seal  of  approval  to  a trainee  and  then  leave  him  alone. 
Training- -intensive  and  continuous-- should  be  a part  of  a teacher's 
professional  life. 

The  Differentiated  Staff 

The  problems  of  teacher  education,  like  education  generally,  would 
be  greatly  simplified  if  we  were  dealing  with  a complete  homogeneous 
population.  This  is  not  the  case,  however. 

There  is  an  immense  range  in  the  abilities  and  potentialities  of  those 
who  choose  to  be  teachers.  They  come  to  teaching  with  widely  different 
intellectual  and  experiential  backgrounds.  They  have  a wide  spectrum 
of  interests  and  career  goals.  They  have  differing  capacities  for  lead- 
ership. They  differ  widely  in  their  mastery  of  the  various  skills  and 
activities  that  constitute  teaching.  We  could  also  say  that  they  differ  in 
their  capacity  to  grow  professionally.  In  spite  of  this  great  diversity, 
however,  teachers  are  treated  essentially  as  interchangeable  parts. 
Except  for  differences  within  grade  levels  and  subject  areas,  all  teach- 
ers have  pretty  much  the  same  job  description.  They  are  given  the 
same  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Our  present  staffing  patterns  require  that  each  teacher  become  a 
jack-of-all- trades  and  do  not  encourage  the  development  of  mastery  of 
specialized  professional  competencies.  They  permit  the  situation  where 
the  great  teacher  and  the  incompetent  teacher  daily  teach  in  contiguous 
classrooms  the  same  number  of  students  but  with  widely  different  ef- 
fects, Further,  present  staffing  patterns  have  fostered  a promotion 
system  that  leads  out  of  the  classroom.  The  ambitious  teacher  who 
wishes  to  advance  is  not  given  greater  responsibilities  to  instruct  more 
students  but  "moves  up"  to  an  administrative  position  that  takes  him 
further  from  students. 
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he  differentiated  staff,  as  proposed  by  Allen  , allows  the  gifted 
teacher  to  exert  a much  greater  influence  on  the  students  and  his  col- 
leagues than  does  the  present  system.  It  also  allows  the  more  limited 
teacher  to  make  contributions  more  in  line  with  his  strengths.  The  dif- 
ferentiated staff  concept  meets  the  issue  of  individual  differences  among 
teachers  head  on  and  attempts  to  maximize  the  capacities  and  abilities 
of  the  staff  while  minimizing  their  areas  of  weakness.  To  facilitate  this 
end,  teaching  staffs  are  grouped  according  to  different  duties,  special- 
ties, and  different  levels  of  responsibility.  In  effect,  there  are  differ- 
ent categories  of  teachers, 

Basic  to  the  idea  of  the  differentiated  staff  is  the  principle  that  posi- 
tioning on  a staff  is  dictated  by  performance  and  demonstrated  compet- 
ence, Years  in  the  classroom,  courses  taken,  degrees  obtained  are  not 
in  themselves  suitable  criteria  for  deciding  who  will  have  what  level  of 
educational  responsibility.  In  the  proposed  system,  talent  is  the  basis 
for  differentiation,  and  talent  is  the  basis  for  reward. 

Training  in  a Differentiated  Staff 

The  dual  purposes  of  the  differentiated  staff  are  to  maximize  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  and  to  provide  viable  career  patterns 
for  teachers.  Since  teachers'  movement  within  a differentiated  staff  is 
dictated  by  their  performance  and  professional  competence,  special 
allowance  should  be  made  for  staff  training.  Once  the  various  levels  of 
teacher  skill  and  competence  are  delineated,  it  becomes  the  function  of 
a training  program  to  help  teachers  reach  their  potential  within  this 
framework.  Given  this  aim,  in-service  education  takes  on  much  more 
importance  in  and  relevance  to  a teacher's  professional  role. 

In  a differentiated  staff,  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers at  the  higher  levels  is  professional  in-service  education.  While 
not  all  higher-level  teachers  would  have  equal  responsibility  in  this, 
those  with  special  skills  and  leadership  qualities  would  direct  and  pro- 
vide for  staff  training.  Although  a much  greater  commitment  to  in- 
service  education  is  needed  throughout  the  educational  enterprise,  it 
becomes  particularly  important  within  a differentiated  staff.  Without 
effective  and  continuous  training,  a carefully  differentiated  staff  could 
become,  within  a few  years,  a static  oligarchy.  If  movement  within  a 
staff  is  based  on  performance  and  competence,  provisions  for  training 
and  demonstration  of  competence  become  crucial.  Therefore,  while 
much  of  the  in-service  education  program  will  be  aimed  at  providing 
n refresher  courses"  and  instruction  in  new  content  and  methodological 
dimensions  of  the  curriculum,  a major  focus  will  be  on  providing  train- 
ing for  higher  levels  of  responsibility. 

The  in- service  program  for  a differentiated  staff  should  be  an  ex- 
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tension  of  a preservice  education  program.  It  should  help  sharpen  the 
professional  skills  of  teachers.  It  should  help  identify  and  utilize  the 
special  talents  and  abilities  of  teachers.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
flexible,  readily  supplying  special  resources  to  those  desiring  special 
training.  The  in- service  program  should  be  the  instrument  for  system- 
atic change  in  education.  Finally  an  in-service  program  should  provide 
the  advance  training  for  those  gifted  teachers  who  wish  to  take  on  higher 
levels  of  professional  responsibility  without  giving  up  their  place  in  the 
classroom. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Clearing  House,  December,  1969, 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  PAR.APR  OFESSIONA  IS 

Frank  E,  Bazeli 


Recent  advances  in  the  professional  status  of  teachers  and  startling 
adaptations  of  technical  procedures  to  education  have  prompted  leaders 
in  the  field  to  abandon  stereotyped  concepts  of  school  staffing  patterns 
and  teacher  roles.  New  organizations,  which  include  a support  staff  of 
paraprofessionals  in  every  school,  are  now  proposed,  * 

To  be  sure,  most  schools  today  operate  substantially  as  they  did  30 
years  ago.  Teachers  remain  locked  in  a role  hierarchy  which  is  not 
quite  professional  in  status  and  largely  sub- professional  in  nature.  The 
routine  activities  required  of  them  every  school  day  seldom  permit  more 
than  limited  attention  and  energy  being  spent  upon  the  diagnosis  of  pupil 
learning  progress  and  in  the  development  of  sound  teaching  strategies. 
This  situation  will  not  continue  for  long. 

Within  the  next  generation,  large  urban  and  suburban  schools  will 
change  over  to  administrative  operations  utilizing  advanced  systems 
procedures  and  sophisticated  computer  and  data  bank  hardware.  New 
sets  of  interrelationships  are  evolving,  in  which  the  professional  faculty 
will  no  longer  be  clearly  subordinate  to  the  administrative  staff.  School 
administration  will  become  a support  and  service  function.  Master 
teachers  with  at  least  six  years  of  professional  preparation  will  be  large- 
ly self-disciplined.  They  will  be  strongly  represented  in  policy  decisions 
and  will  have  relative  freedom  to  initiate  and  carry  through  applications 
of  the  latest  research  in  edu  c tion.  Newly  graduated  teachers  will  intern 
in  learning  centers  under  the  direction  of  the  master  teachers,  and  with 
the  support  of  paraprofessional  technicians  and  sub- professionals. 

Other  professionally  directed  services  provided  in  large,  progressive 
schools  will  include  a counseling  and  test  center,  a media  production  and 
distribution  department,  and  an  information  retrieval  center  (the  old 
library).  Each  of  these  service  centers  'wall  employ  various  types  of 

* Newlin,  Wayne,  "It  Can  be  Done;  Teacher  Aides  Can  Make  a Dif- 
ference in  nUnois,  " IllinoijsEducation,  ■ Vol,  30,  No,  5 (January,  1968), 
pp,  213-216;  Edelfelh  Roy  A, , "Staffing  for  the  Changing  Pattern  of  Or- 
ganization for  Instruction  and  Learning,  " Virginia  Journal  of  Education, 
Vol,  62  (September,  1968),  pp.  15-17;  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards,  NEA,  "Auxiliary  School  Person- 
nel, " Reprinted  in  National  Elementary  Principal,  Vol,  46  (May,  1967), 

pp.  6-12,  ““ 


paraprofessional  specialists  and  sub- professional  personnel. 

The  Sub- Professional  Staff 

While  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  institutionalisation,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  support  staff  will  include  a hierarchy  of  positions  with  at 
least  two  major  divisions:  the  paraprofessional  specialists  with  from 
two  to  four  years  of  advanced  preparation,  and  sub— professional  person- 
nel with  limited  training.  This  hierarchy  of  job  levels  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  specialization  after  suitable  prepara- 
tion and  experience  to  those  individuals  who  seek  it. 

The  sub-profe ssional  staff  will  assume,  in  general,  two  types  of 
service  functions:  monitorial  control  of  pupil  activities  outside  of  the 
learning  centers,  and  clerical  help  for  the  teaching  faculty  and  the  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  service  centers.  While  no  distinct  titles  have 
been  given  to  individuals  performing  these  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
ferentiation they  might  be  called  "staff  aides"  and  "clerical  aides," 

The  roles  of  the  staff  aides  will  include  those  pupil  control  tasks 
now  taking  up  so  much  of  teacher  time.  Under  the  direction  of  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  the  staff  aides  will  monitor  pupil  traffic  where 
necessary  in  corridors,  the  cafeteria,  at  assemblies  and  other  gather- 
ings,  on  field  trips,  and  outdoors.  In  addition,  their  usefulness  will 
range  into  any  activity  which  may  be  enhanced  by  the  experience  and 
understanding  of  an  adult.  In  effect  the  staff  aides  wall  provide  the  pro- 
fessional faculty  with  a pool  of  adult  resources  highly  useful  in  many 
facets  of  the  school  program  and  operation. 

The  clerical  aides  will  relieve  the  faculty  of  the  second  most  burden- 
some set  of  sub-professional  duties,  which  consume  so  large  a part  of 
the  school  day.  Assigned  to  instructional  teams,  and  employed  in  the 
service  centers,  the  clerical  aides  will  be  responsible  for  essential  or- 
ganizational routines,  record  keeping,  typing,  filing,  duplicating,  in- 
ventory control,  and  other  duties  which  facilitate  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  school.  This  will  allow  the  faculty  to  address  itself  more  fully 
to  pressing  professional  problems,^ 

Recruitment,  Selection,  and  Training 

The  recruitment  of  sub- professional  aides  ought  to  be  confined, 
where  possible,  to  applicants  living  within  the  school  community.  This 
is  important  especially  within  the  inner  city  of  large  urban  districts. 
Aside  from  the  accrual  of  economic  benefits  and  job  opportunities,  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  individuals,  working  as  full  or  part-time  employees 
in  the  neighborhood  school,  open  up  a communications  channel  of  great 
mutual  value, 
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In  the  community  the  aides  will  constitute  a cadre  knowledgeable 
about  the  operation  and  organization  of  the  school.  Through  informal 
contacts  the  aides  could  make  known  to  parents  effective  ways  to  inter- 
act with  the  school,  aid  their  children  in  the  education  process,  and 
alleviate  the  fear  and  suspicion  often  blocking  meaningful  relationships. 
Locally  recruited  aides  would  benefit  the  school  through  their  ability  to 
interpret  community  sentiments  and  needs,  identify  and  help  contact 
indigenous  leaders,  interpret  to  the  professional  staff  the  substance  of 
unfamiliar  sub- cultural  mores  motivating  pupil  behavior,  and  influence 
to  a considerable  extent  the  curriculum  offerings  and  teaching  strategies 
in  the  school,  - 

In  effect  the  recruitment  of  local  residents  for  sub- professional  aide 
positions  in  the  school  will  dispel  to  some  degree  the  situation  which 
frequently  occurs  in  which  the  school  is  seen  as  an  outpost  of  an  alien, 
dominant  society  within  the  sub-culture  of  the  neighborhood.  The  school 
will  more  truly  belong  to  the  community  which  it  serves. 

Because  the  staff  and  clerical  aide  roles  do  not  require  a great  deal 
of  specialized  training,  the  selection  criterion  in  education  might  be  set 
at  about  the  high  school  completion  level,  signified  by  a diploma  or  its 
equivalent.  Special  talents,  skills,  experience  and  maturity  should  be 
weighed  more  heavily  than  formal  credits,  at  least  at  the  entrance  stage. 
Some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  applicants'  ability  to  articulate, 
to  assume  responsibility,  and  to  evidence  of  freedom  from  serious 
physical  and  mental  health  problems. 

Pre-service  training  of  sub-profes sional  personnel  will  probably 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  school  system.  It  is  important  that  the 
district  develop  an  organized,  carefully  planned  program  in  which  all 
new  employees  should  be  paid  and  required  to  attend  prior  to  taking  up 
duties  at  individual  schools.  While  each  program  will  reflect  the  spec- 
ial needs  of  the  system,  a pre- service  training  period  might  take  three 
weeks,  probably  held  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  and  cover  the 
following  general  areas  of  concern? 

(1)  An  orientation  to  the  organization  of  the  school  district 
and  to  the  operational  structure  of  individual  schools,  with 
attention  to  educational  processes  and  programs, 

(2)  An  examination  of  the  roles  of  the  subprofessional  staff  in 
the  school  organization,  their  work  relationships  with  other 
personnel,  and  conditions  of  employment,  promotion,  and 
retention,,  Eventually,  these  conditions  will  be  negotiated 
in  union  contracts. 


Passett,  Barry  A,  and  Glenn  M,  Parker,  "The  Poor  Bring  Adult 
Education  to  the  Ghetto,  " Adult  Leadership,  Vol,  16  (March,  1968), 
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(3)  An  overview  of  child  growth  and  development,  with  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  children  as  they  strive  for  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  and  social  maturity.  Policy  concerning 
treatment  of  pupils  must  be  carefully  spelled  out. 

In-service  programs  may  be  planned  and  conducted  on  the  individual 
school  level.  These  programs  should  reflect  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
school,  its  staff,  and  the  community  which  it  serves.  Sub- professional 
aides  should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  personal  development  leading 
to  increased  pay  and  promotion. 


The  Paraprofes sional  Staff 

The  advancement  of  professionalism  in  education  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  adaptations  of  cybernetic  technology  to  learning  processes.  With 
the  introduction  of  teaching  machines,  talking  typewriters,  economical 
video  - tape  production  and  playback  equipment,  computer  programming 
within  individual  schools  or  through  tie-in  devices,  the  conversion  of 
libraries  into  sophisticated  information  retrieval  centers  which  utilize 
data  bark  equipment  and  micro-film  material,  and  the  establishmen  o 
learning  laboratories  with  individual  programs  through  console  control- 
led equipment,  there  is  now  arising  an  accelerated  demand  for  special- 
ists trained  in  educational  technology. 

Teachers  will  use  technologists  to  facilitate  production  of  programs, 
retrieve  information  for  classroom  presentations,  and  create  the  tech- 
nical capabilities  necessary  for  individual  pupil  progression  Further 
technologists  and  cyberneticians  will  make  it  possible  ‘°  fsta^4 * * * 8^  rapid 
and  efficient  administrative  procedures  on  a school  and  district  wide 
basis.  Finally,  trained  specialists  will  perform  the  routines  of  testing 
and  reporting  evaluations  of  pupil  progress,  freeing  counselors  and 
teachers  to  function  in  their  professional  capacities. 

A second  category  of  paraprofes sionals  will  provide  direct  assistance 
to  teacher.  In  crying  rtrougS  the  specifics  of  professional  actxvfires 
Instructional  aides  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  will  tutor  in di 
small  groups  of  pupils  in  specific  skill  development,  work  with  them  on 
research  projects,  demonstrate  specific  operations  and  experiments  in 
classrooms, ^laboratories,  and  shops,  and,  in  fact,  perform  many  duties 
now  considered  professional  in  nature. 

Recruitment,  Selection,  and  Training 

Recruitment  of  educational  technologists  and  instructional  aides  wi 
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likely  parallel  practices  current  in  filling  teaching  positions.  For  the 
present  and  near  future,  graduates  of  junior  colleges  and  private  tech- 
nical schools  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  applicants.  As  schools  become 
even  more  technically  and  professionally  oriented,  more  advanced  pro- 
grams will  probably  be  established  at  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, This  will  be  true  especially  for  instructional  aides.  Eventually, 
as  much  preparation  will  be  required  for  advanced  level  instructional 
aides  as  is  now  demanded  of  entrance  level  teachers. 

An  associate  degree  in  educational  technology  or  instruction  will 
probably  become  the  standard  criterion  for  the  selection  of  applicants 
for  some  time  to  come.  Junior  colleges  have  an  opportunity  to  create 
programs  and  establish  themselves  as  prime  suppliers  of  specialists 
for  these  positions.  Due  to  the  demands  of  business,  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  computer  programers  and  systems  analysts  are  well  es- 
tablished in  most  community  colleges  and  many  are  presently  initiating 
preparation  sequences  for  specialists  in  education.  In  addition  to  courses 
in  general  education  and  major  fields,  most  teacher  aide  sequences  re- 
quire courses  in  "Introduction  to  Education,  " and  "Educational  Psycholo- 
gy, " An  excellent  program  would  include  a methods  course  with  a re- 
lated practicum  or  internship  under  the  guidance  of  cooperating  profes- 
sional staff  and  college  supervisors  in  local  schools. 

It  is  expected  that  many  capable  educational  specialists,  through  the 
encouragement  of  enlightened  school  systems,  will  continue  their  educa- 
tion until  they  achieve  professional  status. 

Personalized  Instruction 

The  adaptation  of  cybernetics  to  school  operation  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  support  staffs  of  paraprofessionals  will  make  it  possible  for 
children  to  be  freed  from  the  mass  education  methods,  which  waste  so 
much  human  potential  in  traditional  schools.  While  there  is  a real  dan- 
ger that  the  computer  age  may  result  in  a dehumanized  education  pro- 
cess, this  need  not  and  should  not  happen.  The  use  of  a differentiated 
staff  will  allow  teachers  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  close,  personal 
and  professional  contact  with  their  pupils  on  an  individual  and  small 
group  basis.  This  intimate  attention  will  enable  children  to  progress 
at  their  own  speed  with  the  elimination  of  grade  failure.  The  replacement 
of  regimented  class  session  by  more  flexible  learning  center  activities 
will  allow  for  greater  personal  interaction  between  pupils.  This  will 
promote  social  and  emotional  growth  and  provide  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  leadership  and  self- discipline. 

Frustrations  permeate  the  learning  process.  The  personalized  at- 
tention of  a differentiated  staff  can  prevent  these  frustrations  from  be- 
coming permanent  blocks  to  pupil  progress.  Instead,  learning  defects 
may  be  turned  into  valuable  lessons  in  creative  problem  solving  and 
skill  development. 
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Source:  Staff  Differentiation  and  the  Preparation  of  Educational 

Personnel 


IMPLICATION  OP  DIFFERENTIAL  UTILIZATION 
OP  PERSONNEL  FOR  PREPARATION  PROGRAMS 

Roy  A,  Edelfelt 


I guess  as  long  as  there  has  been  no  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  differentiated  personnel,  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  under- 
standing of  differentiated  personnel . DlfiforgntUtfifl  may  not  be  quite 
the  word  to  describe  what  we  are  talking  about,  because  seme  people 
think  that  means  what  we  presently  do  with  secondary  school  teachers- 
one  teacher  teachers  history,  another  teacheB  En&l±Bhji<meoneolBe^ 
teachers  social  science,  and  so  on.  That  sort  of  differentiation. 

In  the  elementary  school  we  could  say  we  are  differentiating  by  having 
different  teachers  for  each  of  the  grades. 


That  is  really  not  it,  as  far  as  I understand  it,  I think  we  are 
talking  about  differentiating  roles  for  school  personnel-using  teachers 
and  other  professionals  and  subprofessionals  in  a variety  of  aasi^menta 
in  accord  with  their  competence  and  talent,  education  goals,  and  the 
difficulty  or  intraeacy  of  their  teaching  tasks  and  other  professional 

functions . 


Differentiated  roles  include  not  only  teachers  but  also  a variety 
of  special  service  personnel,  such  ee  guidance  people,  subject  matter 
specialists,  supervisors,  administrators,  school  psychologisto,  end 
others  of  that  sort.  They  also  include,  I think,  various  aubprofes- 
s lonals  — teacher  aides,  student  teechere,  interns,  parents  if  they  are 
not  classified  as  aides,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  a variety  of  models  that  have  been  developed  which  il- 
lustrate differentiated  staff.  Some  of  the  people  participating  in  this 
program  have  been  developing  such  models.  You  are  probably  bast  ac- 
quainted with  models  such  as  the  Head  Start  model,  in  which  there  is  a 
lead  teacher,  perhaps  an  assistant  teacher,  a teacher  aide,  health 
service  personnel,  and  people  working  with  individuals  and  smell  groups 
as  wall  aa  with  the  entire  group.  The  trunk  model  of  course  has  bean 
around  for  a while.  This  is  a team  teaching  model  with  a hierarchical 
sort  of  arrengmeent:  a team  leader  on  top,  a regular  teacher,  intern* 
and  teacher  sides. 


The  TUB  Commission  has  published  a work  by  Bruce  Joyce  which 
represents  still  a third  model.  He  talks  about  a direct  inst ruction 
team,  where  there  is  a team  leader  and  assistant  terns  leader,  two  regular 
teachers,  two  interns,  and  two  sides,  enhanced  by  support  centers  which 
he  identifies  as  a computer  canter,  e self-instruction  center,  e human 
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relation*  center,  an  inquiry  center,  a guidance  and  evaluation  center,  and 
a materials  creation  center. 

Still  another  model  ia  Bernie  McKenna's  model,  which  he  calls  the 
teaching  proficiency  model.  He  identifies  the  teacher  technologist;  the 
person  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge,  a 
liberal  enli#tener,  who  is  a master  presenter,  an  identifier  of  talents, 
a person  who  w&rks  at  assessing  interests  and  aptitudes,  a developer  of 
talents  and  aptitudes,  a facilitator  of  attitudes  and  interpersonal  be- 
havior development . This  is  spelled  out  in  a little  pamphlet  published 
by  the  California  Teacher*  Association  entitled  School  Staffing  Patterns- 
Still  another  model  Dwight  Allen  developed  in  a paper  we  published  on 
differentiated  staff.  He  talks  about  professors,  senior  teachers,  staff 
teachers,  associate  teachers.  One  illustration  of  this  sort  of  program 
is  seen  in  the  work  Dwi^t  has  been  doing  at  Temple  City. 

I think  you  can  begin  to  sense  in  these  illustrations  other  kinds  of 
task  definitions.  I haven't  been  too  precise  about  teacher  tasks  performed 
in  these  models,  and  it  seems  to  be  this  probably  ought  to  be  done  at 
the  local  level,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  One  is  that  competence  is 
probably  a function  of  situation,  so  it  is  necessary  in  terms  of  the 
whole  situation  to  look  at  the  goals  of  education  in  that  setting  and 
decide  whet  competence  is  in  that  particular  situation. 

There  are  probably  aeverel  factors  to  take  into  account  In  dif- 
ferentiating staff . One  is  the  matter  of  establishing  some  levels  of 
competence.  This  should  be  both  in  terms  of  degree  and  kind.  Also 
there  is  the  matter  of  recognising  various  levels  of  difficulty  of  tasks 
or  difficulty  of  responsibilities.  And  thirdly,  the  matter  of  differenti- 
ating compensation  in  terms  of  both  levels  of  competence  and  de^ee  of 
responsibility  that  a teacher  assumes. 

It  is  also  important  to  ask  the  question, "Why  differentiate  staff?" 
Central,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  providing  a more  individualised 
program  and  breaking  out  of  the  lockstep  which  is  no  longer  defensible 
in  a society  that  can  afford  to  work  with  teachers  on  s more  individual 
basis.  But  a differentiated  ataff  also  offer*  an  opportunity  to  make 
better  use  of  teacher  abilities.  It  is  also  possible  to  provide  more 
flexibility  in  terms  of  the  use  of  teacher  time,  of  space  available,  and 
of  talent.  It  is  more  realistic,  I think,  in  terms  of  the  manpower 
dilemna.  We  ere  finally  recognising  that  there  is  a huge  transient 
group  passing  through  the  teaching  profession  every  year  and  that  we 
probably  shouldn't  treat  an  teachers  ea  if  they  were  the  same  kind  of 
people.  The  difficulty  we  have  in  keeping  qualified  people  in  teaching 
la  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  promotion 
in  the  classroom,  If  you  ere  promoted,  you  are  promoted  out  of  the 
claasrom.  Differentiated  programs  recognise  that  learning  to  teach  is 
an  on-the-job  business.  With  a differentiated  staff,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  tasks  of  varying  difficulty  and  then  move  Into  more 
difficult  tasks. 
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It  also  provides,  or  could  provide , a career  pattern  in  teaching, 
where  there  would  be  someplace  to  go.  Teaching  at  present  Is  the  same 
on  the  last  day  you  teach  as  on  the  first  day  in  terms  of  responsibilities 
in  most  schools,  I'm  sure  the  monotony  of  46  years  beats  some  people 
down  to  the  point  where  during  their  last  few  years  they  are  not  very 
vital  people  in  the  classroom, 

A differentiated  staff  recognises  competence  and  relates  it  to 
responsibility  and  provides  in  some  situations —end  I think  should 
provide  in  all  situations— compensation  that  is  adequate  to  keep  people 
in  teaching.  Therefore,  teachers  don't  have  to  do  as  so  many  of  us  here 
have  done — move  out  of  teaching  because  we  couldn't  make  eneu^.  money 
or  get  enough  status  in  the  public  school  classroom . 

It  also  provides  a variety  of  jobs  in  the  school  so  that  people 
with  different  motivations,  different  amounts  of  time  to  spend,  different 
degrees  of  commitment  can  find  work.  The  working  mother,  the  second- 
income  person,  the  individual  who  wants  part-time  work  rather  then  full- 
time work,  the  subprof essional,  etc,— ell  might  come  under  this  heading. 

It  also  provides  an  effective  link  with  colleges  and  universities, 
because  It  Inevitably  becomes  a training  ground  for  teaching  as  well  as  a 
good  school  for  youngsters.  In  addition,  it  provides  e situation  in 
which  professionals  can  complement  or  stimulate  each  other  by  working 
together  in  groups  or  teams.  I don't  think  this  is  as  possible  in  the 
isolated  classroom  of  most  teachers  in  most  schools  today. 

Now,  my  job  is  to  say  a.  bit  about  the  implications  for  colleges, 
and  X guess  it  is  presumptuous  to  try  to  draw  implications,  but  that 
is  what  I was  asked  to  do,  so  I'll  try,  I suspect  that  the  reason  for 
drawing  implications  is  that  we  need  to  do  something  at  the  collegiate 
level  about  the  developments  in  public  schools. 

In  the  work  we  have  been  doing  through  our  office  this  year,  we 
have  identified  210  demonstration  centers  which  exhibit  in  their 
programs  some  of  the  factors  I have  been  talking  about.  Either  there 
is  differentiation  of  role,  there  ere  subprof essionals,  professionals, 
and  special  service  personnel  working  in  different  kinds  of  ways,  or 
there  Is  some  attention  to  climate  for  professional  growth,  some  attempt 
to  break  away  from  one  teacher  teaching  26  students. 

I have  divided  the  implications  I foresee  Into  simple  changes, 
changes  that  would  be  a little  more  difficult,  and  difficult  changes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  among  the  simple  changes  that  could  be  made  in  colleges, 
or  simple  implications  of  differentiated  staff,  is  the  possibility  of 
employing  undergraduates  as  teacher  sides.  This  is  already  the  ease  in 
some  colleges  prior  to  student  teaching.  Sometimes  teacher  aides  are 
not  in  teacher  education. 

A second  simple  change  would  be  to  convert  the  concept  of  student 
teaching  to  a work-study  kind  of  experience,  rather  than  maintaining  the 
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present  practice  of  regarding  it  as  a hothouse  treatment  for  testing 
teaching  skills.  This  Mans  that  the  student  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  seething  as  well  as  to  get  something  from  student  teaching. 
Thirdly,  I think  it  might  be  possible  to  stimulate  school  study  of 
faculty  talent  particularly  as  wa  work  in  student  teaching— and  to 
assess  whether  talents  are  being  used  in  the  most  effective  way.  In 
talking  with  public  school  people.  It  is  often  evident  that  they  are  not 

assigned  to  jobs  in  schools  that  make  their  talents  visible  or  put  their 
tax  rats  to  use* 


..  8lso  b«  possible  in  student  teaching  to  break  down 

?!  i80lmJl0n  °f  the  typical  *®scher  in  the  classroom  with  the  use  of 
aides.  There  could  be  three  adults  in  the  classroom.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  some  cross -analysing  which  would  add  still  another  adult  in  the 
classroom.  One  thing  people  could  start  imediately  is  to  read  the 
literature  on  differentiated  staff, 

more  difficult  category,  I think  we  might  promote  examination 

°f  preaent  way*  01  teaching.  In  almost  any  class- 
room  you  walk  into  you  con  see  how  ineffective  the  system  is  because 
teachers  talk  most  of  the  time  and  youngsters  are  supposed  to  absorb 

! boinS*aid.  I think  it  might  be  possible  to  do  something  throurix 
student  teaching  to  ensure  that  students  leers  more  than  one  way  of  ^ 
teaching* 


The  typical  college  of  education  prepares  a person  to  be  a self- 
contained  teacher— that  Is,  to  work  In  a self-contained  classroom.  If 
there  wore  possibilities  to  work  in  teams,  to  work  as  a tutor,  to  have 
experience  as  a large  group  lecturer,  to  work  with  students  on  independent 
study,  to  diagnose  individual  student  learning  problems,  to  work  as 
seminar  leaders,  and  the  like,  I think  we  could  b^aak  out  of  the  lockstep 
we  are  in  now  in  student  teaching  In  teacher  education. 


We  might  else  give  student  teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
aides  to  give  them  acme  managerial  ekiU  and  to  teach  them  ways  in  which 
they  can  use  aides  in  their  own  teaching  when  they  graduate.  We  could 
also  attempt  to  analyse  the  job  of  the  teacher  and  try  to  assign  and 
evaluate  roles  assumed  in  terms  of  the  outcomes  that  are  produced.  We 
could  establish  more  flexibility  in  student  teaching  so  that  an  individual 
would  have  experience  with  more  than  one  teacher.  Typically,  student 
teachers  work  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  with  one  teacher.  We  could 
use  them  more  creatively.  We  could  train  teachers  to  use  other  student 
eschars  as  evaluators.  We  could  provide  an  internship  subsequent  to 
student  teaching  in  a school  where  there  is  experimentation  with  dif- 
erentiation  of  staff.  This  is  actually  happening  in  a few  places. 


, f1*®  in  'Uie  difficult  category,  I think  we  might  employ  differentia- 

ted staff  concepts  at  the  college  level.  This  will  not  be  easy.  We 
eould  try  to  get  college  teachers  to  dMonstrste  what  we  mean  by  dif- 
ferentiation of  staff  by  the  way  they  teach  in  college  courses. 
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We  could  develop  school  pilot  centers  with  all  the  components  of 
the  differentiated  staff  idea:  the  matter  of  competence,  the  matter  of 
responsibility,  and  the  matter  of  compensation,  I think  Dwight  s model 
in  Temple  City,  California,  which  calls  for  compensation  in  schools  to 
range  from  $7,000  to  $18,000  is  not  unreasonable.  If  you  want  to  put 
it  in  terms  of  a ratio,  top  salary  should  be  three  to  three  and  a half 
times  beginning  salary,  provided  the  person  has  demonstrated  competence 
end  assumes  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  category  of  teacher  demands. 


We  could  promote  research  and  trial  of  various  models  of  differenti- 
ated staff.  ' We  could  identify  and  employ  different  strategies  for 
academic  and  performance  requirements  in  teacher  education.  Most  of  pre 
service  teacher  education  now  is  merely  a matter  of  knowing,  and  we  use 
some  less  than  adequate  measure  to  determine  that.  We  should  get  into 
the  matter  of  performance  curriculum  where  we  are  making  an  attempt  to 
assess  the  performance  of  the  student. 


We  could  experiment  with  new  ways  of  teaching  performance  skills. 
Things  like  microteaching  and  using  videotape  for  feedback  and  analysis 
purposes  in  student  teaching  and  in  regular  teaching  would  help,  I think, 

in  the  analysis. 


We  might  include  an  analysis  of  what  differentiated  staff  roles 
might  be  with  groups  of  youngsters  in  the  histrionics  of  teaching. 

Many  of  us  are  poor  actors.  I am  not  suggesting  that  teaching  is  act- 
ing, but  I would  suggest  it  is  deliberate  behavior,  or  should  be 
deliberate  behavior,  and  in  some  cases  it  isn’t  that.  We  could  develop 
some  wild  experimental  models  of  learning  centers,  using  a variety  of 
professional,  eomnunity,  and  lay  people.  And,  most  important,  we  could 
try  to  look  at  what  the  implications  of  differentiated  staff  are  for 
the  college  in  which  we  work. 
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Source:  Staff  Differentiation  and  the  Preparation  of  Educational 

Personnel , 


THE  NEW  CAREERS  CONCEPT  AND  STAFF  DIFFERENTIATION;  SOME  ISSUES 

Arthur  Pearl 


I think  both  Dwight  Allen  and  Roy  Edelfelt  gave  you  an  over- 
vamished,  much  too  optimistic  statement  of  the  current  status  of  our 
schools.  The  schools  are  rotten  end  no  matter  what  we  are  doing,  they 
are  getting  worse.  The  schools  are  totally  inappropriate  and  doing  an 
infinitely  bad  job.  Every  day  we  are  finding  wholesale  disengagement 
from  the  school  process  on  the  part  of  students , for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  to  engage  them,  Unless  we  begin  to  look 
at  what  is  the  nature  of  the  school  process  in  a highly  complicated, 
technologically  advanced  society,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  that  problem. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  have  staff  differentiation  in  lousy  schools. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  find  out  how  we  are  ^>ing  to  make  those  schools 
a little  less  lousy.  They  are  veiy  bad  schools,  and  every  day  they  get 
a little  worse. 

All  of  the  tacticians  don't  improve  them  any.  We  have  an  enormous 
number  of  sophisticated  tacticians  in  the  school  system  now.  We  have 
computer-aided  instruction.  We've  got  a whole  bunch  of  snake  oil  sales- 
men selling  other  slick  articles  for  lousy  schools. 

Let's  take  a look  at  the  goals  of  the  schools— what  the  kid  has  a 
right  to  get  out  of  the  schools — and  then  whet  the  staff  ought  to  be. 
Every  kid  who  goes  to  school  nowadays  has  a right  to  expect  something 
from  his  investment  of  time  and  energy,  and  he  is  getting  cheated.  He 
has  a right  to  expect  that  as  a consequence  of  going  to  school  he  is 
going  to  markedly  increase  his  options  on  how  he  is  going  to  make  a 
living.  Rather  than  getting  this,  students'  options  decline.  From  the 
very  first  day  they  start  school,  their  options  ere  being  determined 
for  them.  When  a person  goes  to  school  and  is  assigaed  to  being  a 
"bluebird,*'  his  life  earnings  ere  being  immediately  curtailed.  We  have 
no  basis,  on  which  we  can  make  that  assigment  with  any  kind  of  validity. 
The  way  we  make  that  assignment  now  is  by  determining  if  a student  looks, 
smells,  and  talks  like  us.  If  he  does,  we  say  he  is  bright.  If  he 
doesn't,  we  say  he  is  dumb.  And  then  we  find  something  trivial  to  cor- 
relate our  misconceptions  with. 

Now,  it  turns  out  there  is  an  enormously  high  correlation  between 
income  and  occupation  and  race  in  such  assignments,  Eveiything  we  do 
in  school  curtails  occupational  choice,  whether  we  call  it  vocational 
education  or  special  education.  All  of  these  are  means  by  which  we 
limit  occupational  choice,  and  until  such  time  as  a kid  has  a right  to 
expect  something  from  his  investment  in  energy,  I don't  care  how  we 
differentiate  staff. 
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The  second  thing  a hid  haa  a right  to  expect  is  to  learn  to  be 
such  more  compatible  with  a democratic  system.  Be dng a citizen  in  a 
complicated  society  is  a very  challenging  teak.  Nothing ,we  * 

school  prepares  students  for  that  task.  In  fact,  the  school  is  incoopa 
ibl©  with  democracy*  and  no  system  can  prepare  a person  for  a job  that 
is  incompatible  with  that  job. 

Every  institution  starts  with  a bill  of  rights.  Students  have  no 
rights.  Sometimes  they  manage  to  get  by  under  a sort  of  benevolen 
dictatorship,  but,  by  and  large,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Xt 

is  possible  in  a so-called  free  society  for  s kid  to  get  thrown  out  of 
school  because  the  principal  doesn’t  like  the  wey  he  wears  his  hair. 

That  is  happening  every  day.  There  are  absolutely  no  righto  for  students, 
and  of  course,  the  poorer  you  ere,  the  more  impoverished  you are  in  terns 
of  being  able  to  deal  with  the  system.  You  might  say  that  students  have 
the  right  to  have  their  parents  take  them  out  of  public  schoolsandput 
them  in®  private  school  in  order  to  augment  their  education.  The  schools 
ere  not  prepared  for  judicial,  legislative  decision  making.  In  fact, 
they  disregard  that  type  of  decision  making. 

The  third  goal  of  education  is  that  it  "turn  on"  cultural  careers. 

The  school  should  be  a place  that  turns  on  kids,  gets  them  excited 
about  ort,  awls.  literature,  science,  history.  IhU  ie  not  whet  i«ppeM 
in  school.  Schools  are  where  students  get  turned  off,  where  they  lose 
interest  in  those  kinds  of  things.  As  an  s(xaBple,  take  the  leeching  of 
English.  If  we  played  baseball  the  way  we  teach  English  we  d spend  1£ 
years  discussing  an  infield  fly  rule  with  no  one  getting  to  bat.  And 
if  you  think  we  are  bad  in  English,  you  should  see  how  we  teach  history. 
ait  w0  40  is  teach  kids  s bunch  of  lies.  The  credibility  gap  of  histori- 
ans exceeds  that  of  our  national  leader*. 

Do  you  know  how  we  teach  science— science  which  should  give  kide 
an  opportunity  to  get  real  exhilaration  from  essential  discover?  Half- 
wey  through  the  experiment  they  discover  that  they  have  Jo  clean  WP- 
That  is  all  they  discover.  All  they  learn  in  math,  which  is  aiiipleat, 

easiest  think  in  the  world  to  teach,  io  that  it  is  hurt.  That  is  what 
we  call  curriculum.  It’s  bad,  and  it  gets  worse  every  time  we  try  to 

add  to  it, 

Share  is  no  effort  to  deal  with  the  real  issues  in  school.  School 
is  a fraud.  Mduhen  iw  absolutely  ritfit.  We  have  organised  schools 
to  be  the  place  where  kids  go  to  have  their  education  interrupted.  And 
' unless  we  begin  to  change  that  situation  we  are  not  going  anywhere. 

A fourth  goal  of  education  in  a highly  complicated  society  where 
90  percent  of  us  are  going  to  live  on  1 percent  of  the  land  in  less  than 
30  years  wist  be  to  prepare  people  to  live  with  thsBseives  and  other 
human  beings . There  is  no  evidence  that  we  have  made  any  progress 
whatsoever  in  that  direction.  In  fact,  by  every  measure  social  pathology 
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1»  on  the  increase,  f#  have  a greater  incidence  of  drug  abuse,  a greeter 
incidence  of  alcoholism,  a greater  incidence  of  suicide,  a greater 
incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency,  ■ore  racial  tension.  In  anythin#? 
that  involves  ability  to  live  with  oneself  and  other  huoan  beings  we 
are  less  adequate  now  than  ever  before. 


On  all  the  real  issues,  the  school  ia  irrelevant.  Now  we  hear  talk 
of  what  kind  of  staff  we  need  to  make  a school  relevant.  We  have  to  be 
accountable  for  everything  we  do.  Ve  have  to  justify  everything  in  those 
schools  every  Binute  of  the  day . When  kids  ask  a very  relevant  question 
which  they  do  every  days  "Why  do  I have  to  learn  that?-  we  have  to  give  * 
than  honest  answers.  We  have  to  atop  being  dishonest  and  irrelevant 
in  our  replies.  It  is  irrelevant  to  ten  a child,  "Do  it  because  I tell 
you.  When  I was  your  age,  I didn't  ask  those  questions."  Or,  "You'll 
need  it  when  you  grow  up,"  That  is  not  only  irrelevant;  it  is  a lie. 
There  is  nothing  we  teach  in  school  a kid  will  ever  need,  and  we  might 
to  stop  teaching  it.  - 

The  Boat  irrelevant  education  is  taking  place  in  schools  of  educa- 
tion. We  don  t have  schools  of  education i we  have  a prison  ays ten.  You 
do  your  time,  you  get  your  degree.  None  of  the  prevailing  practices 
is  defensible,  but  we  have  institutionalised  then. 


In  the  context  of  that,  let's  talk  about  differentiation  between 
tactician  and  strategist.  We  need  those  kinds  of  people  in  the  school 
let  a talk  about  tacticians  first  of  all.  These  are  relatively  low-level 
people,  people  who  have  ■imimum  experience.  In  fact  we  now  know  through 
a variety  of  experiences  that  eight -year-olds  can  be  effective  tacticians 
with  appropriate  supervision.  We  now  know  that  many  of  the  tkinm  we 
require  graduate  teechers  to  do  can  be  done  as  well  by  an  eight-yeer-old . 
As  an  example,  I am  working  in  an  sxperiBent  at  Stanford  in  which  we  have 
everybody  in  the  sixth  grade  working  with  somebody  two  years  younger. 

We  ran  into  some  difficulty.  There  was  nobody  in  the  fourth  grade  who 
knew  leas  than  two  of  the  sixth-grade  students.  Such  a relationship 
could  not  enhance  tha  feelings  of  competence  of  the  sixth-grade  students 
nor  help  the  fourth  graders  either.  We  wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
LJ“e  then  decided* we'd  make  the  two  sixth-grade  students  part 

of  the  administration.  It  has  worked  out  beautifully.  They  take  care 
of  the  assignments,  the  recordkeeping,  make  sure  that  people  get  there 
at  the  right  time,  monitor  the  claBaroct  and  so  forth.  All  those  things 
we  ask  a principal  to  do  are  being  dona  by  two  sixth  graders  who  have 
been  labeled  as  mental  defectives. 


So  we  know  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  things  that  people  with 
relatively  little  skill,  training  or  experience  can  do  very  well.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  assign  those  kinds  of  tasks  consistent  with  educe - 
tional  goals  to  persons  with  limited  skill,  training,  and  experience. 


I would  argue  that  about  80  percent  of  those  persons  we  graduate 
fP®  our  o£  education  in  this  country  could  be  very  good  teacher 

aides . They  would  need  a little  help  on  their  ora  in  the  classroom,  but 
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they  could  be  good  teacher  aides,  That  is  where  they  should  be--serving 
as  minimum-level  tactical  supports  for  students.  They  know  a little  more 
than  the  students,  can  share  their  knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
students,  and  can  stimulate  them  to  independent  learning,  but  that  is 
about  all  they  can  do,  because  that  is  all  we  prepared  than  to  do. 


let's  talk  about  the  next  level  of  instruction,  a level  that  I 
would  call  a teacher  assistant,  a much  higier-level  tactician.  This 
tactician  should  know  an  enormous  amount  about  working  with  persons  in 
groups.  It  is  amazing  how  little  our  teachers  know  about  group  dynamics. 
In  fact,  in  the  classroom  it  is  the  teacher  who  facilitates  the  isolation 
of  the  non-leamable,  because  they  don't  know  how  to  work  with  thou  in 
any  kind  of  group  process.  Certainly  anybody  with  two  years  of  experi- 
ence should  be  able  to  handle  groups. 


We  know,  for  example,  from  a variety  of  experiments  that  prisoners 
in  a California  correctional  institutional-persons  with  limited  skill, 
training,  and  experience— within  two  years  are  excellent  group  leaders. 
They  loiow  how  to  handle  groups  and  work  with  them  in  meaningful  ways. 

They  support  each  other  rather  than  cannibalize  each  other.  But  we 
don’t  draw  upon  that  experience  at  all. 

With  two  more  years — let’s  say  the  equivalent  of  a B,  A,  we  can 
talk  about  higi-level  tacticians,  persons  with  a considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  who  supervise  a whole  staff  of  lower-echelon  personnel,  as- 
sign them  on  a differentiated  basis  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  need  to 
be  done  each  day.  There  are  some  days  when  a person  with  no  more  than  a 
hidi  school  education  could  conduct  a discussion  before  a fairly  large 
group.  Sharing  information  in  a group  this  size  is  probably  the  minimal 
challenge  of  instruction—  j ust  to  be  able  to  say  what  one  knows.  Then 
there  are  other  times  when  the  teacher  should  work  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  primary  tactician  would  eveluate  progress,  have  some  idea 
of  the  use  of  media,  and  determine  whether  the  program  were  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  education. 

Then  we  can  talk  about  the  professor,  who  is  primarily  a strategist. 
He  will  plan  for  changes  over  time.  He  must  be  very  sophisticated  in 
evaluation  techniques,  be  able  to  monitor  what  is  going  on,  supervise 
the  additional  training  that  the  lower-echelon  staff  will  need  to  do  a 
better  job,  continually  incorporate  into  the  educational  process  those 
new  developments  that  at  present  don’t  get  incorporated  because  nobody 
in  the  systan  imows  how  to  use  them.  With  such  a staff  organization  we 
can  talk  about  a school  that  is  consistent  with  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 


let  me  talk  for  a few  seconds  about  what  a training  model  should  look 
vge.  Higier  education  in  this  country  was  made  obsolete  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press.  It  made  sense  to  have  the  kind  of ^schools 
of  education  we  now  have  when  there  was  only  one  book  and  people  had  to 
go  to  the  book.  But  now  books  are  relatively  inexpensive,  and  wm  can 
bring  books  and  instruction  to  the  people. 
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If  we  ere  going  to  talk  about  any  kind  of  educational  training,  we 
have  to  talk  about  domains  of  competence.  What  are  the  domains  of 
competence  a teacher  must  have?  We  can  talk  about  lower-echelon  domains 
of  competence.  There  are  at  least  three  domains  of  competence  we  want 
people  to  have  in  order  to  teach. 

We  want  then  to  have  certain  manipulative  skills.  That  is,  they 
have  to  do  certain  things  They  have  to  operate  certain  equipment. 

This  will  be  particularly  true  as  education  becomes  more  technologically 
sophisticated.  They  have  to  be  able  to  project  themselves  before 
people,  and  that  is  a manipulative  skill.  They  have  to  be  able  to  fill 
out  certain  kinds  of  forms,  project  certain  kinds  of  information — 
simple  manipulative  skills.  These  can  best  be  learned  on  the  job.  By 
and  large,  it  is  am  on-the-job  learning  experience. 

The  second  domain  of  skill  Involves  the  underlying  theoretical 
components  of  teacher  education.  At  present,  our  courses  in  learning 
theory  and  child  development  have  no  practical  application  for  the 
teacher.  We  have  a number  of  other  courses  in  psychological  fundamentals 
which  no  one  ever  uses.  If  you  think  this  is  not  true,  that  I am 
exaggerating,  go  into  a classroom  and  ask  the  teacher, "Why  did  you  do 
what  you  did?"  "What  principles  of  learning  or  principles  of  human 
behavior  were  you  operating  with  when  you  did  that?"  The  teacher's 
response  will  invariably  be  one  of  bewilderment,  because  theory  doesn't 
translate  into  practice  due  to  the  way  we  train  people. 

As  an  example  of  another  way  of  doing  things,  let  me  report  on  a 
project  I worked  with  in  which  we  attempted  to  teach  theory  to  a number 
of  disadvantaged  kids  in  the  classroom.  Rather  than  organize  it  in 
advance,  we  did  It  the  other  way  around.  As  one  kid  working  in  the  first 

grade  said,  "1  know  what  one  and  one  is,  but  how  do  I catch  that  kid 

running  under  the  table  and  tell  him?"  What  are  the  group  dynamics 
processes  you  have  to  deal  with?  How  does  motivation  enter  into  this 
kind  of  phenomenon?  What  things  do  we  talk  about  in  learning  that  might 
explain  why  this  parson  Is  doing  what  he  is  doing  and  how  should  you 

respond?  If  the  student  doesn't  respond,  we  must  look  for  new  clues  and 

bring  in  other  basis  theoretic's!  components  of  human  behavior.  What  the 
teacher  learns  from  this  particular  instance  can  be  useful  in  future 
situations.  We  can  set  up  a whole  level  of  understanding  depending  upon 
the  level  of  functioning  that  the  teacher  is  working  et. 

The  third  component,  and  one  we  obviously  are  spending  no  time  with. 
Is  developing  interpersonal  skills — skills  which  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  to  negotiate  contracts  with  kids . With  all  our  technology, 
ultimately  education  will  always  fall  down  on  the  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  interpersonal  contract  between  student  and  teacher.  We  are  not 
developing  teachers  who  can  make  any  kind  of  contract,  particularly  with 
the  Increasingly  large  number  of  kids  who  are  disengaged  from  the  educa- 
tional process.  In  a society  in  which  education  is  so  crucial  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  an  adversely  relationship  between  a teacher 
and  a student,  I don’t  care  how  disadvantaged  kids  are;  they  don't 
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can©  to  school  to  fight  the  teachers.  They  come  to  school  to  have  the 
teachers  fight  them.  It  is  the  teachers  who  are  declaring  war  on  the 
kids,  not  th©  kids  declaring  war  on  the  teachers. 

How  do  we  develop  competence  in  individuals  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  kids?  First  of  all,  we  have  to  talk  about  the  subdimensions  of 
the  contract  and  how  they  should  be  taught.  The  first  important  sub- 
dimension  is  personal  Integrity.  The  teacher  has  to  project  that  to 
every  student.  If  you  ask  students — even  student  council  members  of 
th©  most  advantaged  high  school  in  the  country — "What  is  wrong  with  this 
school?"  they'll  reply,  "We  can't  trust  the  teachers."  What  do  they  mean 
by  that?  They  don’t  mean  that  teachers  are  evil  or  bad.  They  mean  that 
teachers  are  impersonalized.  They  don't  loiow  the  teachers  as  lumen 
beings.  What  does  the  teacher  stand  for?  How  does  he  relate  to  the 
student  as  a person?  How  does  the  student  know  where  he  stands  with  the 
teacher? 

As  a criterion  for  this,  I ask  teachers  how  many  phone  calls  they 
get  in  the  middle  of  the  nl^rt  from  a student  saying,  "I'm  In  trouble," 

If  you  haven't  had  such  a phone  call  from  a student  recently,  you  don't 
have  any  contract.  The  relationship  teachers  project  at  present  can  be 
interpreted  as  saying,  "Don't  call  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Don't 
call  me  when  you  need  me.  I'm  only  there  for  you  between  eight  and 
nin  o'clock  when  I teach  social  problems;  any  other  time  I'm  not  there 
for  you,"  That's  no  kind  of  contract.  If  we  can't  develop  a contract, 
we  are  not  going  anywhere.  You  can’t  teach  at  the  moment  you  are  reedy; 
you  have  to  be  there  when  they  are  ready.  And  you  don't  have  to  have 
five  years  of  college  to  be  a human  being;  there  are  a great  many  people 
who  can  relate  to  kids  who  have  no  college  at  all.  These  people  are  not 
necessarily  a part  of  our  educational  process. 

The  second  element  of  a contract  is  mutual  sharing,  A contract  is 
a reciprocal  relationship.  The  teacher's  contribution  is  his  willing- 
ness to  share  valuable  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  order  to  do  that,  the  teacher  has  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
student  that  hie  knowledge  is  valuable.  If  he  can't  convince  the  student 
of  that,  there  is  no  contract.  Secondly,  the  teacher  must  in  fact  have 
enough  knowledge  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  the  student  to  sit  around 
and  have  a relationship  with  him.  Third,  this  knowledge  must  be  trans- 
mitted in  language  the  student  understands.  If  the  teacher  cannot  do 
any  of  these  three  things,  there  is  no  contract.  My  job  in  teacher 
education  is  to  train  teachers  to  do  all  these  things. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  project  himself  to  the  student  as  a human 

being,  but  he  must  also  understand  the  particular  "hangups"  of  the  stu- 
dent, Rather  than  helping  teachers  be  more  adept  in  this  art,  we  have 

equipped  them  with  a set  of  useless  mythologies.  We  tali  about  the  in- 

adequacies of  students.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  the  kids;  the 
fault  lies  with  the  school.  There  are  three  reasons  why  kids  become  dis- 
engaged from  the  school,  and  they  are  all  controllable  within  the  school, 
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Students  will  became  disengaged  when  they  have  no  feeling  of  com- 
petence. Therefore,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  in  the  schools  to 
make  kids  feel  more  competent.  Every  time  we  demean  them  by  calling 
them  incompetent,  we  increase  the  likelihood  of  their  becoming  dis- 
engaged. We  do  a great  many  things  In  school  that  tell  kids  they  are 
not  competent.  We  do  few  things  to  increase  their  feelings  of  honest 
competence. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  increase  students'  feelings  of 
belonging.  The  school  is  there  for  them.  We  lock  doors  and  do  a lot 
of  other  things  that  make  students  feel  that  school  is  not  for  them,  it 
doesn't  matter  what  group  of  students  you  talk  to;  aU  will  say  that 
the  school  belongs  to  the  adults.  Very  few  say,  "It  la  my  school." 

The  third  thing  a teacher  must  do  is  allow  students  a feeling  of 
contribution.  Students  must  feel  that  by  going  to  school  they  are  able 
to  utilise  their  learning  to  help  others . As  teachers  learn  to  handle 
these  three  gratification  systems,  most  of  the  disengagement  which  we 
now  attribute  to  factors  outside  the  school  will  go  away.  But  ea  long  as 
we  deal  with  mythologies,  we  will  get  nowhere. 

Now,  let  us  consider  management  skills.  The  school  of  today  is  a 
complicated  social  organisation.  We  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  compli- 
cated social  organisations.  Administration  la  a farce.  We  don't  have  any 
administration  in  the  schools.  We  have  none dmlnlstrat ion  in  aehools. 
Essentially  administrators  tell  teachers  that  they  are  absolutely  free 
citisene  to  do  anything  they  want,  so  long  as  they  don't  get  into  trouble. 
If  they  do  get  into  trouble,  the  administrators  offer'  no  help.  Until  we 
change  this  situation,  we  will  not  have  good  schools.  We  will  still  have 
a bunch  of  independent  people  struggling  desperately  for  survival,  and 
the  victims  of  that  process  are  the  kids.  In  today's  world  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  that  kind  of  irresponsibility. 

I don't  think  any  of  us  really  has  a sufficient  sense  of  urgency, 
a sense  of  how  bed  the  schools  are  and  how  fast  they  have  to  Improve. 

We  are  going  to  heve  a lot  of  kids  getting  themselves  badly  battered  this 
year,  and  many  of  them  are  going  to  die.  A fantastic  number  are  going 
to  blow  their  brains  out  with  hallucinogenic  drugs.  We  have  a widescale 
rebellion  of  kids  with  IQ's  of  140  in  almost  every  area  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  getting  worse  every  day.  Uhless  we  talk  about  staff  differentia- 
tion and  making  the  school  relevant  we  are  not1  going  to  get  very  far. 

let  ma  just  say  one  last  word.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  about 
imaediataly  effecting  all  the  changes  that  have  to  take  place  in  schools. 

We  have  schools  that,  in  effect,  have  to  be  almost  completely  rebuilt. 

We  must  realistically  consider  a strategy  for  implementation . We  have  to 
be  strategists  at  that  level,  too.  We  can't  completely  tear  down  what 
wa  have;  but  wa  can  talk  about  a strategy  for  change  that  is  based  on  the 
establishment  of  a variety  of  beachheads.  We  can  talk  about  support  for 
those  people  who  are  reedy  to  move.  We  can  talk  about  a strategy  that 
takes  advantage  of  various  approaches.  On  the  basis  of  same  sort  of 
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standardized  evaluation  strategy  we  can  see  what  the  relative  merits 
of  each  are  in  certain  situations.  That  is  the  way  we  have  to  proceed. 

The  EH)A  has  certain  advantages,  but  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  really  needed  to  do  the  job  it  is  a pittance.  We  can’t  afford 
to  pass  out  money  to  everyone  whether  or  not  he  has  worthwhile  ideas. 
That  kind  of  thinking  cannot  be  afforded  on  the  limited  money  we  have. 
We  have  got  to  talk  about  beachhead  strategies  and  invest  in  the  people 
willing  to  pioneer  for  it.  We  have  to  ©sk  would-be  project  directors 
to  articulate  what  they  want  to  do  in  precise  terms,  and  we  must 
rigorously  evaluate  the  different  ideas  to  their  relative  worth. 

Many  of  the  things  I have  said  may  be  wrong.  But  they  probably 
aren’t  as  wrong  as  many  of  the  views  that  they  are  designed  to  replace. 
In  the  process  of  testing  them  out,  we  will  reach  the  next  level  of 
hypothesis  and  come  closer  to  discovering  how  to  do  a job  that  must  be 
done. 
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Source:  Staff  Differentiation  and  the  Preparation  of  Educational  Per- 

sonnel, 


TOOXING  OP  FOR  SHE  EHDA:  A CASE  STUDY 

E.  Brooks  Eteith 


I intend  to  take  an  evolutionary  approach  to  this  problem;  we  have 
had  the  revolutionary  approach.  A number  of  the  projects  that  Arthur 
Pearl  and  Dwight  Allen  discussed  seemed  to  me  revolutionary  or  radical 
approaches.  They  have  been  showing  us  possible  ways  to  break  through, 
and  I think  we  need  this  kind  of  approach.  But  I also  think  that  now 
is  the  tine  for  a synthesis  of  these  breakthroughs  in  order  to  see  if 
we  can  put  the  picture  together . One  way  to  do  this  is  by  an  evolutionary 
process,  by  seeing  if  we  can  move  forward  by  making  strategic  alterations 
in  the  programs  we  presently  have,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

It  would  be  just  great  if  we  could  throw  them  eU  out,  clean  out  the 
Augean  stables  end  start  all  over  again,  but  life  la  never  that  way.  We 
have  to  start  with  whet  we  have,  and  ay  proposal  la  to  see  if  we  can 
begin  to  think  in  these  terms  in  considering  education  professions 
development. 

The  labels  in  teacher  education  are  moving  around  as  fast  as  the 
style  in  women ' a skirts.  Yesterday  it  was  teacher  training,  and  the  day 
before  yesterday  it  was  teacher  educetion,  but  today  it  is  teacher  training 
a^ln.  Tomorrow  it  la  going  to  be  education  professions  developient. 

As  everyone  knows  who  keeps  up  with  the  grantsmanahip  gossip,  the  term 
teacher  education  is  not  very  popular  today:  you’d  best  replace  it  with 
teacher  training  or  professions  development  if  you  expect  to  make  any 
headway . 

Seriously,  taough,  the  times  are  too  hazardous  and  too  crucial 
for  a battle  of  terms  between  the  old  and  the  new  establishments . Da 
the  long  run  the  new  establishment  hea  to  use  the  old  establishment  to 
accomplish  its  ends.  All  should  begin  working  together  in  the  new  frame 
of  reference  denoted  by  the  term  professions  maybe  'toe  one 

which  can  embrace  the  two  camps  and  bring  national  focus  to  the  effort 
at  improving  the  preparation  of  professionals  for  education. 

Both  the  old  and  toe  new  camps  have  a special  focus  which  needs  to 
be  incorporated  into  a total  concept  of  professional  education.  Teacher 
training,  yesterday  and  today,  deals  with  technique  end  accomplishment. 
Those  too  embrasa  thla  view  aee  teaching  as  mainly  a repertoire  of  tech- 
niqnea  of  possible  behavior  for  managing  a clasa,  presenting  new  material, 
engaging  pupil*  in  dialogue,  aiamrlslng  activities,  and  ae  forth.  In 
tha  old  days  the  teacher  trainer  talked  about  a bag  of  tricks.  Today  he 
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talks  about  the  utilization  of  various  tools  that  make  up  the  teaching 
act  and  the  training  of  young  teachers  step  by  step  into  these  essential 
skills,  This  is  a great  achievement . 

Teacher  education,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  business  of 
learning  to  teach  from  a sli^tly  different  posture.  Its  connotation 
suggests  that  the  teacher  should  work  from  the  principles  and  concepts 
about  teaching  and  learning  which  he  gains  through  the  study  of  child 
development,  social  psychology,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  should  relate 
these  to  direct  eoq?erience  in  the  school  settings.  The  tens  seems  also 
to  imply  that  the  teacher  must  be  highly  educated  in  a general  way  to 
take  the  position  of  an  educational  leader  in  the  conmunity . The  teacher 
as  someone  has  said,  always  should  be  x a state  of  learning. 

The  term  education  professions  development  adds  a new  dimension 
and  perhaps  embraces  both  the  other  concepts  at  the  same  time.  The 
added  dimension  stresses  professionalism  end  continuous  development . 

The  "s'*  on  "professions"  is  out  of  recognition  of  the  differentiated 
tasks  and  various  roles  in  the  educational  enterprise.  Certainly,  to  be 
a true  professional,  as  in  law  or  medicine,  one  must  be  educated.  One 
never  hears  the  termc  medical  or  lew_jtialning ; rather  one  hears  medical 
education  and  i pg»i  education . Training  for  the  bench  includes  under- 
standing law,  society,  end  culture.  Cases  are  analyzed  not  only  in  legal 
istic  terms,  but  in  terms  of  the  values  of  society.  Just  so,  the  analy- 
sis of  teaching  acts  must  embrace  questions  of  truth  and  value.  Good 
microteaching  can  assist  in  such  a process  of  professional  education. 

The  term  education  professions  development  can  be  a useful  one,  and 
I found  it  so  when  I heard  Donald  Bigelow  at  the  Austin  Conference  on 
Innovations  in  Teacher  Education,  It  permits  the  planner  of  profes- 
sional programs  to  consolidate  and  interrelate  the  education  of  all 
school  personnel  as  never  before.  It  also  suggests  the  need  for  closer 
collaboration  between  university  and  school  end  other  professional 
agencies.  It  forces  one  to  look  anew  at  the  roles  in  the  education  en- 
terprise to  see  if  they  are  effectively  delineated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  why  we  should  move  in  this  evolutionary 
process  is  to  alter  some  aspect  of  the  program  which  will  strategically 
affect  other  elements  of  the  program.  Those  people  who  agreed  with  the 
alteration  in  theory  will  be  compelled  to  move.  Take  the  field  experi- 
ence component,  for  example.  Speaking  from  a university  department 
point  of  view,  there  are  things  that  can  be  done  to  begin  to  move  not 
only  college  personnel  but  school  personnel  as  well  into  looking  at  the 
whole  thing  in  larger  terms.  This  sort  of  thing  has  happened  when  we 
have  placed  an  undergraduate  team  internship  structure  in  an  ending 
school  setting, 

People  seem  wining  to  accept  alteration  of  the  teacher  preparation 
structure  much  more  readily  than  alteration  of  the  classroom  structure 
itself,  because  supposedly  you  are  not  tempering  with  the  classroom;  you 
are  altering  only  teacher  education.  When  the  altered  teacher  education 
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structure  begins  to  function,  it  begins  to  force  changes  In  the  class room 
setting  and  changes  in  the  way  the  teachers  ere  functioning.  Resistance 
seems  to  wear  off  as  people  begin  to  get  interested  in  the  differentiated 
tasks  that  are  developing  in  that  team  unit  or  module. 

Conversely,  the  need  for  further  changes  becomes  apparent  back  at 
the  college,  because  the  interns  begin  to  demand  changes  in  seminars 
and  methods  courses  In  view  of  their  relationship  to  what  they  are  doing. 
So  we  end  up  altering  the  curriculum  area  courses.  When  you  have  enough 
interns  located  in  neighboring  school  settings,  you  can  afford  to  take 
various  elated  courses  off  campus  and  offer  them  right  in  the  school 
setting.  Once  a course  moves  off  campus  into  the  school  setting--even 
if  taught  by  the  same  people- -it  begins  to  alter.  Attention  begins  to 
focus,  for  example,  on  the  inner-city  problem  in  which  several  of  these 
team  internship  modules  are  located. 

One  problem  associated  with  this  approach  is  that  is  postulates  a 
new  kind  of  school  end  school  activity.  But  I still  think  the  way  to 
accomplish  these  changes  is  to  get  started  with  the  teacher  education 
program  and  begin  to  move  ahead.  I have  a feeling  that  it  will  have  a 
merging  influence  on  other  aspects  of  the  program,  especially  if  it 
involves  some  of  the  lively  young  teachers  in  the  school  setting  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  experimental  work. 

I think  that  our  own  operational  experimentation  should  follow  the 
flag,  as  it  were,  of  the  teacher  education  experimental  projects,  be- 
cause if  you  carry  your  staff  into  those  modules  of  teacher  preparation, 
you  then  can  carry  into  those  modules  the  operational  experimentation  in 
curriculum.  You  may  went  to  deal  with  certain  language  questions  in  the 
inner  city,  learning  to  read— this  kind  of  thing.  The  college  professors 
and  school  supervisor  might  work  together  in  this  teacher  preparation 
module  end  begin  to  experiment  and  Involve  the  Interns  end  the  student 
teachers,  es  well  as  direct  teachers  in  the  experiments t ion.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  a little  of  this  working  In  the  linguistics  area,  and 
it  does  hold  promise, 

I think  I'll  close  with  the  observation  that  there  is  promise  if 
wa  win  go  to  work  and  use  sn  evolutionary  approach  to  development  in 
teacher  preparation.  Hopefully,  this  will  influence  the  school  setting 
in  which  these  experimentations  take  place. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Center, 

700  E.  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  NewYork, 

PROPOSAL:  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY  FOR 
ONONDAGA  AND  OSWEGO  COUNTIES 

A.  STATEMENT  OF  NEEDS 

A Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  be  established 
to  meet  the  following  major  needs: 

1,  The  identification,  recruitment,  and  training 
of  persons  from  outside  the  field  of  education 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  qualified  profes- 
sional and  semiprofessional  educators  in  the 
region,  and, 

2 , The  development  of  a program  of  continuing 

education  for  newly-qualified  and  experienced 
professional  and  semiprofessional  educators 
which  will  meet  the  needs  not  currently  being 
met  by  traditional  in-service  education  programs. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  professional  and  semiprofessional 
personnel  in  the  region  has  been  well  established  by  chief  school 
administrators  and  other  administrative  personnel  responsible  for 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  in  the  28  school  districts  of  Onondaga 
and  Oswego  Counties.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  10  to 
12  percent  of  the  available  teaching  positions  in  the  two-county 
region  are  currently  either  unfilled  or  are  filled  with  non-qualified 
or  non-certificated  personnel  due  to  this  shortage.  At  the  same 
time,  evidence  supports  the  assumption  that  in  the  private  sector 
of  business  and  industry,  a substantial  number  of  individuals 


exist  who  have  the  skills  or  behaviors  necessary  to  function 
effectively  in  an  educational  setting,  A search  of  the  literature 


discloses  few,  if  any,  programs  which  are  directed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  the  identification  of  these  non-educators. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NEEDS  (Continued) 


At  the  same  time,  in-service  education  has  traditionally 
not  met  all  of  the  needs  of  all  of  the  teachers  in  any  school 
district.  Many  excellent  programs  are  designed  to  provide  single 
experiences  to  large  numbers  of  teachers,  but  individual  teachers 
with  specific  needs  are  often  overlooked  since  to  design  programs 
to  meet  their  needs  would  over-extend  the  financial  ability  of  the 
school  district  to  support  the  variety  of  programs  required.  With 
the  growing  emphasis  on  the  individualization  of  instruction 
within  the  school,  and  the  differentiation  of  teaching  roles, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  programs  of  in-service  education  should 
provide  individualized  experiences  for  the  professional  and  non- 
professional staff  members  of  a school.  Since  most  school  districts 
cannot  provide  the  variety  of  programs  which  would  be  required  in 
individualized  or  small  group  situations,  a need  exists  for  a 
regionalization  of  in-service  programs  which  would  allow  the 
educators  from  a number  of  districts  who  exhibit  similar  needs 
to  come  together  for  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Personnel  Development  laboratory  is  Intended  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a regional  approach  to  in-service 
education  in  which  the  staffs  from  all  of  the  districts  served  can 
be  brought  together  and  individualized  programs  can  be  developed. 
The  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  also  assist  school 
districts  in  the  identification  of  needs  in  the  definition  of  objectives 
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STATEMENT  OF  NEEDS  (Continued) 


and  strategies  and  in  the  design  of  continuous  progress  programs 
for  staff  development. 

In  addition  to  these  major  needs,  the  Personnel  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  will  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  combining 
local,  state,  federal  and  other  sources  of  financial  support  in  the 
development  of  pre— service  and  in-service  education  programs. 
The  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  also  assist  in  the 
development  of  better  coordination  between  school  districts  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  expansion  of  in-service 
education  programs  for  teachers . It  will  explore  ways  to  re- 
structure school  staffing  to  include  the  use  of  semiprofessionals 
in  education  in  order  to  make  teaching  more  effective  and  in  order 
to  improve  the  ability  of  administrators  to  make  discriminating 
judgments  about  the  qualifications  of  personnel  in  teaching  and 
for  their  identification,  selection,  recruitment,  placement  and 
evaluation. 


B, 


OBJECTIVES 


The  objectives  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  are: 

1.  To  establish  programs  for  the  identification, 
recruitment,  and  training  of  persons  from 
outside  the  field  of  education  who  will  enter 
the  field  at  either  the  professional  or  the 
semiprofessional  level  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  the  under-employed  minority  groups. 

2.  To  establish  programs  for  the  continuing  education 
of  newly -qualified  and  of  experienced  professional 
and  semiprofessional  educators  which  will  enable 
them  to  move  along  the  career  development  spiral 
of  the  ECCO  model  of  differentiated  staffing. 

3.  To  establish  programs  for  the  study  of  organizational 
structures,  organizational  climates  and  learning 
environments  which  support  the  differentiation  of 
teaching  roles. 

4.  To  establish  programs  for  the  study  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  personnel,  programs  and  learning  environments 
as  they  affect  the  career  development  of  educators. 

5.  To  establish  programs  for  the  development  of  new 
organizational  structures  based  upon  differentiated 
staffing  patterns  and  the  changing  role  of  the  teacher. 

The  program  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will 
reflect  an  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  individually  prescribed  continuous 
process  in  the  continuing  education  of  educators.  They  will  provide  a means 
for  demonstrating  a comprehensive  regional  approach  to  the  improvement  of 
pre- service  and  In-service  education  programs  which  will  have  broad  implica- 
tions for  a variety  of  applications  in  other  geographic  regions  of  the  state  and 
the  nation.  In  general,  the  programs  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory 
will  be  designed: 
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1 , To  provide  specific  experiences  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a selected  group  of  participants  as  they  assume 
new  roles  in  education. 

2 , To  design  programs  in  such  a manner  that  all 

components  complement  and  reinforce  each  other 
in  a continuous  process  of  career  development. 

3 . To  provide  experiences  that  are  directly  related  to 

specific  behavioral  changes  and  which  allow  the 
participants  to  practice  newly-acquired  skills  and 
to  transfer  them  into  classroom  application, 

4.  To  use  and  demonstrate  technological  advances 

such  as  simulations,  systems  analysis  and  closed- 
circuit  television,  programming  advances  such  as 
self-directed  learning  and  individually  prescribed 
instruction  and  administrative  techniques  such  as 
PERT  (Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique)  and 
PPBS  (Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System) 
in  continuing  education  settings. 

The  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  also  explore  ways 
in  which  local  educational  agencies  may  participate  more  significantly 
in  the  certification  of  educational  personnel. 
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LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION 


I,  General 

The  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  be  organized 
Into  five  major  components , 

a.  Program  coordination  Section 

b.  Personnel  Development  Study  Center 

c.  Resource  Materials  Center 

d . Learning  Environments  Study  C enter 

e.  Evaluation  Study  Center, 

The  Laboratory  will  commence  operation  on  February  1,  1969, 
and  will  continue  its  operation  until  June  30,  1973.  This  time 
period  will  cover  both  pilot  and  operating  stages.  The  Laboratory 
will  be  developed  in  a series  of  stages.  During  Stage  1,  i,e. , 
February  1,  1969,  - June  30,  1969,  the  Program  Coordination  Section 
will  be  established,  will  develop  initial  programs  for  the  Labora- 
tory and  will  test  these  programs  in  pilot  operations.  During 
subsequent  stages,  further  program  development  within  the 
Laboratory  as  well  as  program  operation  will  take  place. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  development,  assistance  and 
cooperation  from  school  districts  and  other  participating  Institutions 
will  be  solicited  and  programs  will  be  defined  in  order  to  meet 
the  objectives  identified  by  participating  school  districts. 
Coordination  will  taka  place  between  the  Personnel  Development 
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LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (I,  Continued) 

Laboratory  and  the  Regional  Educational  Center  to  establish 
procedures  for  the  further  involvement  of  school  districts  and  of 
Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  the  Laboratory 
program.  The  Laboratory  facility  itself  will  be  established 
during  this  period  in  order  that  it  be  ready  for  the  beginning  of 
Laboratory  programs. 

Procedures  will  be  established  during  the  initial  planning 
stages  of  the  Laboratory  and  during  its  operating  stages  for  the 
transfer  of  funding  support  from  federal  sources  to  local  sources. 

It  is  anticipated  that  after  the  initial  period  of  operation,  many  of 
the  programs  of  the  Laboratory  will  be  supported  by  the  local  school 
districts  through  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  of 
Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties.  Additional  sources  of  funding  will 
be  solicited  by  the  Laboratory  through  the  Educational  and  Cultural 
Center,  a non-profit  educational  institution  chartered  under  Section 
216  of  the  Educational  Laws  of  New  York  State. 


c. 


LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (Continued) 
II,  Program  Coordination  Section 


The  Program  Coordination  Section  will  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  and  scheduling  of  activities  within  the  Personnel 


Development  Laboratory  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for  all  dissemina- 


tion activities  within  the  organization.  The  Program  Coordination 
Section  will  assist  the  other  operating  components  of  the  Laboratory 


in  the  development  of  programs  and  will  assist  school  districts  in  the 


region  in  the  implementation  of  Laboratory  programs. 
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in.  Personnel  Development  Study  Center 

A Personnel  Development  Study  Center  will  be  established 
within  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  to  support  the  partic- 
'ipating  school  districts  in  the  analysis  of  differentiated  roles  for 
educators  and  to  develop  programs  which  reflect  this  changing 
role.  The  objectives  of  the  Study  Center  are: 

a.  To  develop  processes  for  he  identification  and 
analysis  of  the  behavioral  dimensions  of  educators 
who  demonstrate  differentiated  teaching  competen- 
cies and  to  design  through  synthesis  hypothetical 
models  of  these  educators, 

b.  To  develop  a process  for  the  design  of  programs 
to  modify  the  behavioral  dimensions  of  educators. 

In  the  context  of  the  programs  of  the  Personnel  Development 

Study  Center,  the  term  EDUCATOR  refers  to  the  total  hierarchy  of 

/ 

educational  positions  within  a school  organization.  Although  the 
definition  excludes  certain  supporting  personnel  per  se,  namely, 
custodial  staff,  office  staff,  and  cafeteria  staffs,  the  concepts 
described  within  the  Career  Development  Model  for  Differentiated 
Roles  in  Education  developed  by  ECCO,  considers  the  possibility 
of  such  supporting  personnel  entering  into  the  career  development 
spiral  as  semiprofessionals  or  as  professionals  in  education.  The 
programs  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will,  in  effect, 
result  in  the  establishment  of  parallel  tracks  for  the  development 

of  semiprofessionals  and  professionals.  In  fact,  the  resources 
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represented  by  the  Semiprofessional  Training  Project  (Career  Line 
Training  for  Semiprofessionals  in  Education,  OEG-704072)  will  be 
applied  to  those  portions  of  the  program  of  the  Personnel  Develop- 
ment Study  Center  which  are  most  directly  related  to  the  career 
development  of  semiprofessionals  in  education.  The  programs 
which  will  be  instituted  for  the  semiprofessionals  in  education  and 
for  professionals  in  education  will  serve  four  primary  purposes: 

a.  The  development  of  processes  for  the  Identification 
and  analysis  of  behaviors. 

b.  The  identification  of  selected  behaviors  which 
support  the  differentiation  of  staff. 

c.  The  construction  of  hypothetical  models, 

d.  The  modification  of  progress  of  participants. 

Career  Development  for  Differentiated  Roles  in  Education. 

The  ECCO  Career  Development  Model  is  a graphic 
representation  of  the  concepts  upon  which  the  Personnel  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  is  formed.  The  horizontal  divisions  on  the  body 
of  the  model  (Fig.  1)  represent  differentiated  roles  in  an  educational 
environment.  The  lower  segments  of  the  model  represent  those 
roles  which  require  a low  order  of  behavioral  competency.  As  we 
ascend  the  model,  the  behaviors  become  more  complex  and  require 
a higher  order  of  skill.  The  spiral  around  the  center  core  represents 
the  career  development  an  individual  may  follow.  As  he  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  model  and  moves  progressively  through  its  various 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 
FOR 

DIFFERENTIATED  ROLES  IN  EDUCATION 


DEVELOPED  BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  CENTER 
SERVING  ONONDAGA  AND  OSWEGO  COUNTIES  (E.C.C.O.) 


FIGURE  1 
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segments,  he  develops  higher  orders  of  skills  and  is  able  to  assume 
more  specialized  positions  in  the  hierarchy.  To  the  left  are  a 
series  of  entry  levels  which  suggest  that  an  individual,  possessing 
behaviors  similar  to  those  represented  at  any  point  on  the  model, 
may  enter  at  that  particular  level.  It  is  also  possible  for  an 
individual  to  skip  many  of  these  entry  levels  and  to  occupy  higher 
level  positions  dependent  only  upon  the  kind  of  behaviors  necessary 
to  function  at  that  level. 

The  ECCO  Model  serves  as  a vehicle  for  the  analysis  of  the 
roles  of  educators  within  a school  staff.  After  a school  district  has 
identified  those  staff  members  whose  work  with  students  has  pro- 
duced higher  quality  results  than  ordinarily  expected,  based  on 
performance,  the  educators  so  identified  may  be  considered  as 
differentiated  educators.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  a position 
on  the  model  commensurate  with  the  role  that  the  total  staff  of  the 
district  has  selected  as  being  most  appropriate  for  them.  The 
implication  .of  course,  is  that  a teacher  who  demonstrates  a higher 
order  of  behavioral  skills  than  another  may  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  education  objectives  of  the  school  district.  The  model  further 
implies  that  an  individual,  by  improving  his  skills  and  his  behavioral 
competencies,  may  be  able  to  move  from  lower  order  roles  to  higher 
order  roles  within  the  structure  of  the  school. 


LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (III.  Continued) 
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While  the  ECCO  Model  is  most  effective  if  no  characteristic 
names  are  applied  to  the  various  levels  within  it,  a description  of 
the  variety  of  roles  will  demonstrate  its  validity.  If  the  role 
assigned  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  model  is  that  which  is  normally 
assigned  to  the  traditional  teacher's  aide  or  clerk,  then  a higher 
level  may  be  assigned  to  the  role  of  special  aides  such  as  guidance 
aides  or  teacher's  assistants  who  require  a higher  order  of  skill. 

Still  a higher  level  may  be  assigned  to  the  semiprofessional 
technicians  who,  again,  demonstrate  higher  order  of  skills  and 
perhaps  a higher  level  of  educational  preparation. 

In  terms  of  professional  staff,  a lower  order  role  may  be 
assigned  to  a student  teacher* teacher  or  educational  intern  with 
higher  order  roles  assigned  to  classroom  teachers,  team  leaders, 
department  chairmen,  and  master  teachers , Each  of  the  roles 
will,  by  necessity,  require  the  demonstration  of  particular  behavioral 
skills  with  higher  order  roles  requiring  higher  order  competencies 
within  the  behaviors. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Personnel  Development  Study 
Center  is  to  analyze  the  roles  of  the  differentiated  educators  that 
presently  exist  within  school  organizations  and  to  identify  the 
behavioral  characteristics  which  they  demonstrate.  Having  been 
identified,  differentiated  educators  will  assist  in  the  study  of  the 
roles  they  perform  and  in  the  development  of  comparable  competencies 
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in  educator- trainees , Interns  will  be  assigned  to  assist  them  in 
the  development  of  the  behavioral  competencies  in  the  educator- 
trainees  and  in  the  creation  of  a true  hierarchy  of  roles  based 
upon  differentiated  behaviors  rather  than  on  experience  or  educa- 
tional qualifications. 


The  transmission  of  behaviors  between  the  differentiated 
teachers  and  the  educator- trainees  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  such  techniques  as  mini-courses,  micro-teaching,  clinics, 
sensitivity  sessions  and  simulation*  These  experiences  will  be 
directly  related  to  specific  behavioral  changes.  Schools  desiring 
complete  staff  differentiation  would  identify  a sufficient  number  of 
models  of  differentiated  educators  to  meet  the  behavioral  criteria 
established  by  that  district#  These  models  would  then  be  placed 
at  levels  commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  the  objectives  of 
the  district.  The  experiences  necessary  to  develop  the  behaviors 
which  will  result  in  mobility  along  the  continuum  of  personnel 
development  will  be  provided  by  the  Personnel  Development  Study 
Center,  based  upon  individual  prescriptions.  Within  this  con- 
ceptual framework,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spiral  and  to  move  through  a progression  of  experiences 
designed  to  develop  appropriate  behaviors  and  eventually  to  occupy 
any  position  which  requires  a higher  order  of  behavior.  There  can 
be  continuous  input  into  the  model  from  both  teacher  training 
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institutions  and  from  occupational  fields  outside  of  the  field  of 


The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Laboratory  is  the  development  of 
a total  Immersion  simulation  which  could  be  experienced  by  any 
school  district.  This  total  immersion  simulation  or  "mini-school" 
would  involve  cooperative  experiences  for  educators,  students, 
administrators,  parents  and  community  organizations  as  thc> 
affect  the  teaching  - learning  environment.  A school  district  having 
studied  the  differentiation  of  roles  within  its  organization  could 
simulate  an  entire  experience  prior  to  the  establishment  of  total 
differentiation  within  the  district.  In  the  mini-school  concept, 
classes  might  be  organized  in  a school  building  during  a period 
when  the  facility  was  not  otherwise  occupied,  with  five  or  six 
students  per  class  rather  than  the  usual  25  - 30.  The  normal 
administrative  organization  of  the  school  would  be  established 
to  support  the  instructional  program  being  simulated.  Other 
members  of  the  community,  including  school  boards  and  parents, 
would  act  as  observers  of  the  process  and  identify  problems  that 
become  apparent  in  the  educational  program  and  react  to  them  as 
they  would  to  a fully-operational  program.  The  mini-school  could 
operate  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  simulation,  the 
entire  group  of  participants  would  interact  in  order  to  "debug"  the 

process.  Thus,  it  Is  possible  to  identify  problems  that  could  be 
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resolved  before  going  operational  by  using  this  type  of  simulation. 
The  Career  Development  Model  for  Differentiated  Roles  in 
Education  has  been  discussed  with  a number  of  organizations  which 
are  expressly  interested  in  the  problems  of  in-service  education  for 
teachers.  The  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  has  indicated,  through 
the  director  of  the  Division  of  Program  Resources,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Personnel  Development,  its  interest  in  the  exploration 
of  programs  to  support  the  career  development  model.  The  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Personnel  Development,  U.S.O.E. , will  support 
the  Laboratory  through  the  assignment  of  consultants  for  program 
development.  The  National  Education  Association  will  support 
the  programs  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  through 
the  TEPS  Commission  and  through  its  project,  Staff  Development 
Schools.  The  Laboratory  has  been  invited  to  apply  for  direct 
participation  in  the  Staff  Development  School  Project  as  a 
demonstration  agency  for  differentiated  roles  in  education.  The 
Division  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  support 
the  program  of  the  Laboratory  with  consultant  assistance  and 
has  already  supported  one  of  the  pilot  activities  of  the  Laboratory, 
namely,  the  Fly-In  Conferences  on  Educational  Innovations, 
through  the  application  of  LOIS  Funds.  Programs  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Study  Center  will  be  made  available  to  interested 
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dis Wots  of  New  York  State  through  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification, 

Program 

The  program  of  the.  Personnel  Development  Study  Center  will 
take  place  in  three  phases: 

PHASE  I 

a.  The  identification  and  selection  of  participating 
school  districts, 

b.  The  identification  and  selection  of  teams, 

c.  The  development  of  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  differentiated  educators , 

d.  The  application  of  criteria  by  teams  and  the 
identification  of  differentiated  educators, 

e.  The  analysis  of  behavioral  characteristics  of 
differentiated  educators, 

f.  The  selection  of  differentiated  educators  for 
Phase  II* 

g.  The  assignment  of  interns  to  each  selected 
differentiated  educator. 

PHASE  n 

a.  The  establishment  of  differentiated  educator- 
intern  teams . 

b.  The  development  of  programs  to  extend  the  ability 
of  the  differentiated  educator. 

c.  The  selection  of  educator- trainees  to  work  with 
differentiated  educators, 

d.  The  s election  of  specific  behaviors  to  be  developed 
by  the  selected  educator-trainee, 
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e.  The  establishment  of  programs  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  behaviors  as  pilot  and 
as  operational  programs, 

f.  The  evaluation  of  progress  of  selected 
educator  trainees. 


a.  The  analysis  of  the  behaviors  transmitted 
from  the  differentiated  educator  through  the 
educator- trainee  and  the  development  of 
supportive  programs  to  extend  competencies. 

b.  The  generalization  of  processes  developed 
to  other  behavioral  dimensions  of  differen- 
tiated educators  not  transmitted, 

c.  The  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
total  program  for  the  establishment  of  dif- 
ferentiated roles  for  educators. 


A.  Identification  and  Selection  of  Particlpa  tine  School  Districts 
The  chief  school  administrators  of  the  public  and  non-profit 
private  school  districts  in  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  a preliminary  conference  to  discuss  the 
program  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory,  Following  this 
conference,  chief  school  administrators  will  be  Invited  to  submit 
letters  of  application  indicating  their  desire  to  participate  in  these 
programs.  The  letter  of  application  will  include  a statement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  school  district  and  an  explanation  of  how  the 
programs  of  the  Laboratory  could  be  incorporated  into  the  district's 
plans  of  staff  development. 


PHASE  m 


Process 
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A screening  committee  selected  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Center  and  the  Laboratory  Staff 
will  select  school  dish’icts  to  be  included  within  the  program  and 
will  assign  them  to  one  of  the  three  groups  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 


1963 

1970  1971 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 
Phase  I 

Phase  III 
Phase  II 
Phase  I 

Phase  III 
Phase  II 

Phase  III 

B.  Identification  and  Selection  of  Teams 

Each  participating  school  dlsttict  will  inventory  its  semi- 
professional  and  professional  staff  and  select  a team  of  educators 
to  represent  the  district.  The  members  of  the  team  should: 

1 . Indicate  an  interest  in  participation  in  the 
program. 

2 . Indicate  an  interest  in  assisting  in  creating 
change  in  their  district. 

3 . Demonstrate  an  ability  to  work  as  a team 
member. 

4 . Be  able  and  willing  to  express  their  feelings 
and  opinions  freely. 
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5,  Be  able  to  communicate  their  finding  and 
information  to  their  own  school  district. 

6,  Be  recognized  by  their  colleagues  as 
reliable  semiprofessionals  or  professionals. 

G,  Development  of  Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Differentiated 
Educators 

Each  team  will  develop  a set  of  criteria  for  the  identification 
of  differentiated  educators  and  will  identify  educators  from  within 
their  district  whose  work  with  students  demonstrates  a higher 
quality  of  results  than  is  generally  produced.  The  criteria  will 
be  based  upon  performance  and  experience  rather  than  academic 
credentials.  The  team  will  utilize  the  work  of  Taba,  Woodruff, 
and  Bloom  and  Krathwohl  for  the  identification  of  desired 
behaviors  and  as  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  instruments  for 
observation. 

In  effect,  the  team  will  ask  a series  of  primary  questions, 

a.  What  are  the  real  objectives  of  education? 

b.  What  behaviors  demonstrated  by  educators  will 
best  meet  these  objectives? 

c.  Which  staff  members  in  our  district  demonstrate 
these  behaviors  most  effectively? 

d.  How  are  the  minimum  acceptable  competencies 
for  beginning  educators  different  from  those 
expected  of  experienced  educators? 

The  individuals  identified  through  this  analysis  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  differentiated  educators . 
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D,  Application  of  Criteria  and  Identification  of 
Differentiated  Educators 

Having  identified  the  criteria  for  selection,  each  team 
will  establish  its  own  procedures  for  their  application.  The  teams 
will  identify  one  or  more  differentiated  educators  from  among  the 
staff  of  their  school  with  the  assistance  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Personnel  Development  Study  Center. 

E.  Analysis  of  Behavioral  Characteristics  of  Differentiated 
Educators 

The  analysis  of  differentiated  educators  will  be  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center.  This 
analysis  will  define  the  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  selected 
differentiated  educators  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  held. 
Specially  qualified  clinicians  will  place  the  demonstrated  behaviors 
along  the  spiral  continuum  of  the  ECCO  Model, 

F.  Selection  of  Participating  Differentiated  Educators 

The  differentiated  educators  identified  in  the  earlier 

stages  of  Phase  I will  be  exhibited  to  the  school  teams  by  use 
of  video  tapes,  micro-teaching,  or  other  means,  and  teams  will 
select  the  model  of  differentiated  educators  which  they  deem  most 
appropriate  for  their  school  district  and  its  programs. 

G,  Assignment  of  Interns 

Interns  will  be  selected  from  among  the  school  staff  of 
the  participating  districts  and  will  be  assigned  to  work  directly 
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with  the  differentiated  teachers.  In  addition,  selected  individuals 
from  outside  the  field  of  education  who  demonstrate  behavioral 
skills  comparable  to  those  held  by  the  differentiated  educators  will 
also  be  assigned  as  interns.  These  individuals  may  be  drawn  from 
business  and  industry  and  may  also  represent  retired  Armed  Forces 
personnel,  industrial  executives  as  well  as  recent  graduates  from 
programs  other  than  education. 

Area  colleges  and  universities  vita  teacher  training  programs 
will  be  solicited  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  student  teachers  in 
school  to  work  with  the  differentiated  educator  and  his  intern. 

These  assignments  will  be  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Study  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  differentiated 
educator,  appropriate  school  authorities  and  representatives  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Semiprofessionals  may 
also  be  assigned  to  work  with  the  differentiated  educators 
whenever  such  arrangement  is  deemed  appropriate. 

PHASE  n 

A.  ^Establishment  of  Differentiated  Educator-Intern  Team 
The  differentiated  educator  and  the  assigned  intern  will 
receive  an  orientation  designed  to  insure  that  each  understands 
his  own  role  and  responsibilities  in  the  program.  An  important 
aspect  is  the  development  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding, 
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B • Extension  of  Abilities  of  Differentiated  Educators 

The  differentiated  educators  will  be  involved  in  a program 
designed  to  assist  them  in  their  work  with  other  educational 
personnel  and  to  expand  their  own  abilities.  They  will  proceed 
through  a series  of  experiences  which  will  sensitize  them  to  their 
own  behaviors  as  they  affect  group  process.  Other  experiences 
will  be  provided  which  will  assist  them  In  the  development  of  skills 
in  communications  and  as  change  agents. 

C,  Selection  of  Educators -Trainees  to  Work  with 
Differentiated  Educators 

Each  school  team  will,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Study  Center  staff  and  differentiated  teacher,  select 
other  staff  members  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  selection 
of  these  educator- trainees  will  comprise  an  important  aspect  of 
the  total  program.  They  should  be  capable  of  handling  diversity 
and  should  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  frames  of  reference.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  educator-trainees  will  be  near  the  beginning 
of  their  professional  careers  and  that  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  to  their  assignments. 

D.  Establishment  of  Specific  Behaviors  to  be  Developed 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  program  in  the  Personnel 

Development  Study  Center,  an  analysis  of  desired  behaviors  will 
result  in  the  selection  of  those  behaviors  which  are  characteristic 
of  effective  differentiated  educators , The  analysis  will  define 
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those  behaviors  which  are  considered  to  be  minimum  for  persons 
new  to  the  field  of  education  as  well  as  those  expected  for 
experienced  educators.  On  the  basis  of  these  descriptions, 
the  staff  of  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center  will  develop 
specific  descriptions  of  the  selected  educator-trainees  prior  to 
their  involvement  with  the  differentiated  educators.  These 
descriptions  will  include  an  analysis  of  existing  behaviors  for 
both  the  educator- trainee  and  the  differentiated  educator  and  an 
analysis  of  the  differences  between  them.  This  analysis  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  individualized  pre- 
scriptions for  experiences  designed  to  produce  the  desired 
behaviors  in  the  educator- trainees. 

E,  Pilot  and  Operational  Programs 

The  Individual  Prescriptions  will  be  administered  through 
the  Study  Center  and  may  take  place  in  either  the  Laboratory 
facility  or  in  the  school.  The  program  will  be  tried  first  on  a 
pilot  basis  and  then  on  a fully-operational  basis. 

F,  Evaluation  of  Progress  of  Participants 

Continuous  evaluation  will  be  made  of  the  educator- 

trainee  for  the  purpose  of: 

1 , Modifying  the  individual  prescription  as  deemed 
necessary, 

2 , Modifying  the  total  program  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Study  Center. 
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PHASE  III 

During  Phase  HI  of  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center, 
the  staff  will  work  directly  with  the  total  group  to  identify  those 
competencies  which  are  being  transmitted  to  the  educator- trainees 
and  for  ■'the  development  of  supportive  programs  to  fully  develop 
and  extend  the  competencies  and  behaviors  deemed  desirable. 

They  will  also  study  the  differentiated  teachers  to  determine 
if  additional  competencies  and  behaviors  have  been  developed 
and  will  modify  programs  to  take  advantage  of  these  newly- 
developed  competencies  which  are  deemed  desirable. 

In  essence.  Phase  III  will  result  in  the  development  of  a 
program  to  support  and  further  extend  the  competencies  of  differen- 
tiated educator,  the  educator-trainees  and  the  interns. 

Subsequent  Development 

Since  the  first  three  Phases  of  the  program  of  the 
Personnel  Development  Laboratory  and  its  Personnel  Development 
Study  Center  will  involve  only  a limited  number  of  school  districts 
and  educators , further  development  will  be  required  in  order  to 
extend  these  activities  to  the  districts  which  were  not  selected 
as  participants  for  the  initial  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that 
school  districts,  having  gained  experience  with  the  analysis  of 
behaviors  through  participation  in  the  programs  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Study  Center,  will  continue  to  support  its  operation 
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by  the  further  definition  and  refinement  of  objectives  for  their 
staff  development  programs,  and  by  the  establishment  of  needs 
which  can  be  met  through  the  Laboratory.  Information  concerning 


the  activities  of  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center  will  be 


disseminated  through  all  school  districts  in  the  region  even  though 
some  will  not  participate  in  the  initial  stages.  Cooperation 
between  school  districts  in  the  establishment  of  inter-district 
programs  will  be  solicited. 
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IV.  Learning  Environment  Study  Center 

A Learning  Environment  Study  Center  will  be  established 
within  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  to  support  the 
operation  of  the  Laboratory  through  the  study  of  organizational 
structures , organizational  climates  and  learning  environments 
of  educational  institutions  as  they  affect  the  career  development 
of  educators . 

The  personnel  of  the  Learning  Environment  Study  Center  will: 

1 , Identify  and  analyze  the  organizational  structure, 
organizational  climates,  and  learning  environments  of 
existing  institutions,  and, 

2.  Design  through  synthesis,  hypothetical  models  of 
institutions  which  support  the  demonstration  of 
differentiated  teaching  competencies . 

The  Study  Center  will  develop  processes  for  the  design  of 
programs  for  the  establishment  of  organizational  structures,  climates 
and  learning  environments  which  support  differentiated  teaching 
competencies  and  will  test  the  validity  of  the  design,  by  assisting 
participating  school  districts  in  the  design  of  programs  for  the 
modification  of  these  parameters  in  light  of  their  own  needs , goals , 
and  objectives  and  in  the  selection  of  strategies  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  thes«  programs.  The  Study  Center  will  build  upon  the 
theories  of  formal  organization,  the  anatomy  of  organizations  and 
the  theories  of  informal  organization  as  they  affect  the  organization 
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The  study  of  organizational  climate  will  build  upon  the 
theoretical  frameworks  established  by  Helpin  and  Croft*  and  Stem 


and  Steinhof , and  upon  the  developmental  work  of  Randels, 

The  Study  Center  will  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Council  of  Educational  Facilities  Planners,  the  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratory,  and  the  Division  of  Facility  Development, 
USOE,  and  the  Travelers  Research  Center  in  the  identification  of 
characteristics  and  the  design  of  creative  learning  environments 


which  support  differentiated  teaching  competencies.  The  staff  of 
the  Learning  Environments  Study  Center  will  be  assisted  in  the 
design  of  learning  environments  by  such  organizations  as  the  Center 
for  Architectural  Research,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
School  of  Architecture,  Syracuse  University,  the  Division  of 


Educational  Facilities  Planning,  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Architectural  Firms  of  Sergeant -Webster-Crenshaw 
and  Folley  and  King  and  Associates, 

The  staff  of  the  Learning  Environment  Study  Center  will 


consist  ©f  one  specialist  in  organizational  structure  and  one 
specialist  in  the  design  of  learning  environments.  They  will  be 
assisted  by  consultants  drawn  from  local  education  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  business  and  industry. 
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In  addition  to  the  primary  function  of  the  study  of  learning 


environments,  the  staff  of  the  Learning  Environment  Study  Center 
will  develop  strategies  for: 

1.  The  design  of  community  services  for  children  and  adults 
in  public  education,  adult  education,  informational 
services,  guidance  services  and  the  like, 

2 . The  maximum  sharing  of  community  facilities  and 
programs  for  education  and  other  public  departments  and 
services , 

3.  The  exploitation  of  the  economies  in  educational 
programming,  curricula,  facilities  and  space, 

4.  The  development  of  efficient  and  responsive  adminis- 
tration of  educational  facilities. 

5 . The  distribution  of  facilities  to  maximize  utility 
functional  and  social  interaction,  and  integration. 

6.  The  availability  of  facilities,  services,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  residents  of  other  communities  • 

7.  The  development  of  meaningful  participation  of  the 
community  in  the  plans , design  and  operation  of 
educational  systems, 

8.  The  design  of  a system  of  education  based  upon  a 
total  community  concept. 

Liaison  has  been  established  with  the  Division  of  Facilities 
Development,  Office  of  Construction  Services,  U.S,  Office  of 
Education,  The  Division  will  make  available  to  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory  the  resources  of  its  library  on  learning 
environments,  as  well  as  consultant  services  from  its  staff.  These 
will  be  at  no  cost  to  the  proj  ect  and  reflect  a contribution  in  kind 
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byUSOE,  The  team  leader  and  assistant  team  leader  of  the 
Learning  Environments  Study  Center  will,  by  direct  invitation  of 
the  Office  of  Construction  Services,  participate  in  a series  of 
national  conferences  on  the  total  community  approach  to  the  design 
of  learning  environments. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Laboratory 
the  Resource  Materials  Center  will  collect  and  catalog  information 
and  materials  in  the  areas  of  organizational  structure  and  climate 
and  learning  environments  under  the  guidance  of  the  Associate 
Director  for  Program  Development  of  ECGQ#  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Educational  Facilities  Planners  contingent  upon  further 
involvement  in  Onondaga  County  New  Town.  The  staff  of  the  Learning 
Environments  Study  Center  will  work  closely  with  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Association  and  the  Urban  Development  Corporation  in 
the  development  of  strategies  for  the  design  of  educational  systems 
based  upon  total  community  concept. 
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V . Evaluation  Study  Center 

An  Evaluation  Study  Center  will  be  established  within  the 
Personnel  Development  Laboratory  to  support  the  operation  of  the 
Laboratory  through  the  study  of  strategies  for  the  evaluation  of 
personnel,  programs  and  learning  environments.  Specifically,  the 
personnel  of  the  Evaluation  Study  Center  will: 

a.  Investigate  the  process  of  behavioral  change 
as  it  affects  educational  programming. 

b.  Develop  strategies  for  the  identification  of 
needs  and  goals. 

c.  Develop  techniques  for  the  identification  and 
description  of  valid  objectives. 

d.  Develop  techniques  for  the  establishment  of 
performance  criteria. 

e.  Develop  techniques  for  the  identification, 
selection  and  description  of  alternative 
strategies  for  the  evaluation  of  educational 
programs, 

f.  Develop  techniques  for  the  design  of  evaluation 
systems . 

g.  Develop  materials  to  support  the  training  of 
personnel  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
programs  leading  to  the  evalviatien  of  personnel, 
programs  and  learning  environments. 

The  programs  of  the  Evaluation  Study  Center  will  be  developed 
by  a team  consisting  of  a team  leader  who  will  also  serve  as  the 
Associate  Director  for  Evaluation  of  ECCO,  and  a half-time  intern 
assigned  from  the  Division  of  Educational  Research,  State  Education 
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Department,  The  program  will  draw  upon  the  services  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Instructional  Program,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation,  Ohio  State 
University.  During  the  initial  stages  of  development,  the  staff  of 
this  Education  Evaluation  Study  Center  will  be  concerned  with  the 
objectives  listed  in  (a)  through  (d)  above.  During  later  stages,  the 
staff  will  be  concerned  with  objectives  (e)  through  (g) , 

The  staff  of  the  Evaluation  Study  Center  will  work  closely 
with  the  personnel  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  collection  of  materials  to  support  the  development  of 
evaluation  programs . 
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LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (Continued) 


VI,  Personnel  Development  Resource  Center 

A Personnel  Development  Resource  Materials  Center  will  be 
established  within  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  and  will 
serve  the  Laboratory,  the  local  school  districts  of  the  two-county 
region  and  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education.  The  Resource  Materials 
Center  will  provide  the  personnel  and  facilities  to: 

1.  Collect,  catalog,  house  and  circulate  all 
available  materials,  both  print  and  non-print, 
to  support  the  operation  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory. 

2 . Serve  as  a depository  for  available  materials 
necessary  to  support  studies  in  staff  develop- 
ment and  learning  environments. 

The  personnel  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center  will,  in 
addition,  serve  as  consultants  to  the  Laboratory  opera tlng,personnel 
and  its  trainees  on  the  availability  of  materials,  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  continuing  education  programs  for  educators  and  will 
support  the  operation  of  the  Laboratory  through  the  design  and  produc 
tion  of  instructional  materials , 

The  Resource  Materials  Center  staff  will  consist  of  one  full- 
time professionally  qualified  librarian  who  has  additional  skills  in 
educational  media,' and  one  full-time  qualified  semiprofessional 
library  assistant.  In  addition,  two  half-time  library  service  interns 
from  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Syracuse  University,  will  assist 
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LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (VI,  Continued) 

in  the  operation  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center,  A request  for  a 
special  purpose  grant  under  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  School  Library  Service# 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  to  support  the  purchase  of 
resource  materials  and  its  cataloguing  and  classification. 

The  materials  housed  in  the  Resource  Materials  Center  will 
be  made  available  to  all  public  and  non-public  educators  in  the  two- 
county  region,  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  New  York  State  Education  Department.  Adequate 
safeguards  will  be  provided  to  insure  the  availability  of  materials 
at  all  times.  Circulation  procedures  will  be  established  by  the 
staff  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  all  materials. 

The  Resource  Materials  Center  will  be  developed  in  two 
phases.  During  Phase  I,  resource  material  will  be  collected, 
cataloged  and  prepared  for  circulation.  During  Phase  II,  the 
materials  in  the  Center  will  be  made  available  to  the  Laboratory- 
operating  personnel,  to  the  trainees  of  the  Laboratory  and  to  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  State  Education 
Department, 

The  Resource  Materials  Center  will  house  and  circulate  to  its 
users  the  ERIC  documents  which  will  be  made  available  to  It  from 
the  Regional  Center.  This  collection  currently  consists  of 
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LABORATORY  ORGANIZATION  (VI,  Continued) 


approximately  18,000  documents  on  microfiche , and  represents  a 
contribution  in  kind  to  the  Laboratory  of  approximately  $2 , 500  from 
the  Regional  Center,  A microfiche  reader  and  a microfiche  reader- 
printer  will  be  made  available  to  the  Resource  Materials  Center 


from  the  Title  III  Regional  Center  also. 
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D.  THE  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  programs  which  will  be  instituted  within  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory  constitute  a significant  improvement  over 
past  practice  in  in-service  education  for  teachers.  Traditionally, 
in-service  education  programs  in  individual  school  districts 
have  been  established  in  isolation  from  other  school  districts  in 
a region.  The  formation  of  an  organization  which  has  the  ability 
to  cut  across  school  district  boundaries  as  well  as  across 
county  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  programs  in  staff  development 
is,  of  itself,  a major  innovation.  Beyond  this  is  the  fact  that 
within  many  school  districts,  the  needs  of  teachers  are  being  met 
only  in  gross  terms  by  currently  established  in-service  programs. 
Bringing  together  people  who  exhibit  specific  and  comparable  needs 
from  a variety  of  school  districts  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
staff  development  and  continuing  education  programs  which  are 
better  suited  to  the  prospective  users, 

A second  major  consideration  involves  the  identification  of 
individuals  currently  employed  outside  of  the  educational  profession 
and  their  recruitment  into  levels  of  education  where  their  particular 
behavioral  skills  are  most  useful.  At  present,  a few,  if  any, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  identify  specific  behavioral  skills 
held  by  non-educators  which  may  qualify  them  for  educational 
positions.  The  Laboratory  program,  having  identified  behavioral 
skills  within  the  educational  profession  and  matching  these  with 
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THE  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  (Continued) 


the  behavioral  skills  of  those  outside  of  education,  has  broad 
implications  for  the  recruitment  of  personnel  into  the  field. 

Yet  another  consideration  for  the  Personnel  Development 
Laboratory  are  the  programs  of  the  Education  Evaluation  Study 
Center  and  the  Learning  Environments  Study  Center  which,  while 
distinct  from  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center,  are 
influenced  by  it  since  knowledge  of  techniques  and  strategy 
for  evaluation  and  for  the  study  of  organizations,  climates  and 
learning  environments  will  affect,  in  many  instances,  the  specific 
programs  which  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
teachers , individual  school  districts  and  individual  school 
buildings , 

In  essence,  the  concept  that  a regional  approach  to  the 
development  of  programs  for  staff  development  which  result  in  the 
identification  and/or  design  of  strategies  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
districts  is,  in  Itself,  an  improvement  over  the  past  practices  of 
in-service  education.  Equally  important  as  an  improvement  is  the 
development  of  ,a  program,  which  utilizes  a wide  variety  of  sources 
of  funds  to  support  the  operation  of  specific  programs.  In  the 
instance  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory,  Title  II  and 
Title  III,  ESEA  funds  will  be  applied  together  with  funds  from 
Title  I ESEA,  Title  HI  NDEA  and  Title  V EPDA,  as  well  as  local 
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THE  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  (Continued) 


districts  and  BOCES  to  provide  the  financial  resources  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  total  program.  Still  another  area  is  the 
assignment  of  classroom  teachers  to  serve  as  interns  under  other 
teachers  whose  behavioral  skills  are  being  used  as  a model  for 
staff  development.  At  present,  most  in-service  programs  do  not 
allow  the  classroom  teacher  to  work  directly  with  other  teachers 
in  the  improvement  of  their  own  existing  skills . The  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory  will  allow  this  opportunity. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCES 
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Work  experiences  will  be  provided  by  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory  to  support  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  of  educators  at  all  levels.  These  work  experiences  will 
be  based  upon  the  development  of  skills  as  Personnel  Development 
Laboratory  programs  proceed.  For  example,  teams  of  educators  from 
the  participating  school  districts  will  receive  assistance  In 
developing  skills  in  the  analysis  of  teacher  behaviors.  Having 
developed  these  skills,  the  teams  will  utilize  them  in  the  analysis 
of  behaviors  of  exemplary  differentiated  educators  from  within 
existing  school  staffs  and  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Labora- 
tory staff  to  design  theoretical  models  for  differentiated  teachers , 
Since  skill  in  the  analysis  of  behaviors  is  concomitant  to  the 
development  of  individualized  programs  for  students,  these  skills 
have  direct  application  within  the  classroom. 

A second  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  for  school 
personnel  once  a model  of  differentiated  teachers  have  been 
established.  As  indicated  in  the  program  description,  selected 
individuals  will  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  wok  directly  with 
teachers  who  demonstrate  specific  and  differentiated  skills  in  a 
master-intem  relationship.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  master 
educator  will  be  drawn  primarily  from  the  two-county  region  but 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  assignment  of  interns  to  master 
educators  not  only  throughout  New  York  State  but  throughout  the 

entire  United  States  if  specific  skills  are  to  be  developed. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCES  (Continued) 


Personnel  from  participating  school  districts  will  also  work 
directly  with  the  Education  Evaluation  Study  Center  team  and  the 
Learning  Environment  StudyC enter  team  in  the  development  of 
strategies  for  the  evaluation  of  educational  programs  and  for  the 
analysis  of  learning  environments.  Opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  participating  school  staffs  to  become  involved  in  work 
experiences  based  upon  the  concepts  of  PERT  and  PPBS  and  other 
program  review  techniques.  Experiences  will  also  be  provided 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  statistical  analysis  studies. 

A long-range  goal  for  work  experiences  for  professional  and 
semi  professional  educators  will  be  based  upon  the  use  of  mini-courses 
and  micro-teaching  situations  within  theXaboratory  and  simulations 
of  small  group  and  large  group  instructional  systems.  The  sequence 
of  simulations  to  be  designed  will  culminate  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a total  emersion  simulation  which  has  been  described 
elsewhere  as  a mini-school.  The  total  emersion  simulation  will 
involve  cooperative  experiences  for  educators,  students,  adminis- 
trators, parents  and  community  organizations  as  they  affect  a 
teaching -learning  environment. 
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EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 


I.  Evalua  tion 


An  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  management  personnel 
of  public  schools,  higher  education,  business  and  industry  will  be 


established  by  the  Laboratory  director  to  review  the  programs  of  the 


Personnel  Development  Laboratory,  The  Advisory  Committee  will 


meet  at  least  monthly  during  the  funding  period  for  the  following 
purpose  Bt 

a.  To  review  the  objectives  established  for  the 
programs  instituted  by  the  Personnel  Develop- 
ment Laboratory, 

b.  To  review  the  procedures  established  for 
reaching  these  objectives, 

c.  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
on  an  on-going  basis. 

Specific  strategies  for  evaluation  of  programs  will  be  established 
for  the  Advisory  Committee  by  the  Associate  Director  for  Evaluation  of 
ECCO  and  the  staff  of  the  Evaluation  Study  Center,  Periodic  reviews 
of  programs  will  be  referred  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation, 
Ohio  State  University  (Drs,  Hammond,  D.  Stufflebeam  and  E.  Cuba) 
for  analysis.  Modifications  of  the  evaluation  program  will  be  made 
based  upon  recommenda tions  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evalua- 
tion of  Instructional  Programs,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation,  Ohio  State  University. 
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EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION  (Continued) 
II.  Dissemination 


Dissemination  program  for  the  Personnel  Development  Labora- 
tory will  be  developed  in  relation  to  its  established  goals  and  to  the 
special  requirements  of  its  programs.  The  dissemination  program  will 


include: 

a.  Publication  of  bibliographies  and  other  teaching 
materials  in  the  area  of  staff  development. 

b.  Documentation  of  project  activities  through  still 
photographs  and  slides  and  through  video  tapes. 

c . Publication  of  reports  and  other  materials  for 
public  and  special  interest  consumption. 

d.  The  establishment  of  informational  conference  for 
public,  schools  and  other  interested  and  concerned 
agencies. 

The  dissemination  activities  of  the  Personnel  Development 
Laboratory  will  be  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  Coordinator.  All 
activities  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Associate 


Director  for  Dissemination  of  ECCO. 


PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES 
I.  Personnel 

The  total  operation  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a Project  Director  (Mr.  Nicholas  Collis 
Regional  Director,  Educational  and  Cultural  Center) , The  Project 
Director  will  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  manage- 
ment personnel  from  public  schools,  from  higher  education  and  from 
business  and  industry.  The  function  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
will  be  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  organizational  structures  of 
existing  school  districts  and  to  develop  strategies  for  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  educational  personnel.  The  Advisory 
Committee  will  also  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  Laboratory  programs. 

The  Laboratory  Director  will  be  assisted  by  two  Associate 
Directors,  (Dr,  John  Readling,  SUNY  Oswego,  and  Dr,  Luton  Reed, 
Associate  Director,  Educational  and  Cultural  Center).  Dr,  Readling 
will  supervise  the  activities  of  the  Program  Coordination  Section  and 
the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center.  Dr.  Reed  will  supervise 
the  operations  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center,  the  Learning 
Environments  Study  Center  and  the  Evaluation  Study  Center, 

The  services  of  the  Director  and  Associate  Directors  will 
be  at  no  cost  to  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory.  Their 
services  will  oonstitue  a contribution  in  kind  of  approximately 


PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  (Continued) 


The  staff  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  be 
distributed  among  its  component  sections, 

A.  Program  Coordination  Section 

The  Program  Coordination  Section  will  consist  of  the 
Laboratory  Coordinator#  two  Assistant  Coordinators,  a secretary 
and  an  audio-visual  technician.  The  Laboratory  Coordinator  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  management#  and  scheduling  of  the 
programs  of  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory#  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  all  dissemination  activities  within  the  organization 
The  Laboratory  Coordinator  will  demonstrate  skills  in  program 
management  and  design#  in  systems  analysis  and  in  scheduling. 

He  will  be  assisted  by  two  Assistant  Coordinators,  each  of  whom 
will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  counties  in  the  region.  The  Assistant 
Coordinators  will  work  directly  with  the  school  districts  in  the 
county  in  the  implementation  of  the  programs  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory,  They  will  assist  in  the  design  of  programs 
and  in  the  coordination  and  scheduling  of  activities.  The  audio- 
visual technician  will  supervise  the  operation  of  all  educational 
media  within  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  as  well  as 
assist  in  the  production  of  instructional  materials  for  use  in  the 
various  programs, 

B.  Personnel  Development  Study  Center 
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PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  (Continued) 
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The  programs  in  the  Personnel  Development  Study  Center 
will  be  directed  by  a team  leader  who  will  demonstrate  skills  in 
the  analysis  of  behaviors  (behavioral  psychology)  and  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  continuing  education  programs.  The 
team  leader  will  be  assisted  by  a Research  Materials  Analysis 
Specialist  who  will  demonstrate  skills  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  programs  through  identification  and  analysis  of 
materials  necessary  for  the  staff  development  program  carried  on 
by  the  Center. 

Two  Field  Coordinators  will  be  assigned  to  the  Personnel 
Development  Center  for  the  purpose  of  direct  work  with  the  trainees 
of  the  Laboratory  and  will  serve  as  counselors  for  all  trainees.  The 
Field  Coordinators  and  the  team  leader  will  be  assisted  by  two 
half-time  interns,  as  needed,  for  the  development  and  conduct  of 
programs , 

C , Learning  Environments  Study  Center 

The  Learning  Environments  Study  Center  will  be  staffed  by 
a team  leader  with  qualifications  in  the  evaluation  of  organizational 
structures  and  climates,  and  an  assistant  team  leader  with  quali- 
fications in  the  analysis  and  design  of  educational  facilities.  The 
staff  will  be  assisted  by  a half-time  intern  in  facility  design. 
Assignment  of  personnel  to  the  Learning  Environments  Study  Center 
will  be  contingent  upon  the  continued  involvement  of  the  Personnel 
Development  Laboratory  in  Onondaga  County  New  Town, 
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PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  (Continued) 


D . Evaluation  Study  Center 

The  Evaluation  Study  Center  will  be  staffed  by  a team  leader 
who  will  also  serve  as  the  Associate  Director  for  Evaluation  of 
ECCO  and  an  intern  from  the  Division  of  Educational  Research, 

State  Education  Department,  The  Associate  Director  for  Evaluation 
of  ECCO,  (Dr,  Luton  R,  Reed),  holds  graduate  degrees  in  Instruc- 
tional Communications  and  in  Public  School  Administration,  and  is 
currently  certified  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Director  of 
Research  in  New  York  State. 

E.  Resource  Materials  Center 

The  staff  of  the  Resource  Materials  Center  will  consist 
of  one  full-time  professional-qualified  librarian,  one  full-time 
non-professional  library  assistant  or  aide  and  two  half-time 
interna  in  library  service  from  The  School  of  Library  Science, 
Syracuse  University, 

Wherever  possible,  the  personnel  of  the  Laboratory  will  be 
selected  to  demonstrate  a variety  of  skills  which  may  be  used 
interchangeably  throughout  the  Laboratory,  Some  of  the  roles  which 
the  personnel  of  the  Laboratory  will  perform  are  as  advisors  to 
students  during  the  operation  of  programs,  as  program  developers, 
as  contact  or  liaison  with  school  personnel,  school  districts  and 
other  organizations , and  as  interpreters  of  educational  research, 

trends , and  developments . 
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PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  (Continued) 


The  total  staff  of  the  Laboratory  will  work  closely  together 
in  the  design  and  development  of  programs  to  insure  their  most 
efficient  use  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Laboratory, 

II.  Facilities  and  Resources 

The  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will  lease  learning 
spaces  and  office  spaces  from  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Center# 
700  East  Water  Street#  Syracuse#  New  York,  ECCO  will  also  lease 
to  the  Laboratory  specialized  furniture  such  as  library  shelving# 
study  carrels,  chairs#  and  office  furniture  in  addition  to  audio- 
visual equipment  such  as  overhead  projectors#  slide  projectors# 
closed-circuit  television  cameras#  video  tape  recorders#  and 
portable  video  tape  recorders . 

ECCO  will  make  available  to  the  Personnel  Development 
Laboratory  full  use  of  electrostatic  copiers#  offset  press# 
mimeograph  machine  and  collator  for  the  production  of  program 
materials,  and  will  provide  storage  space  for  materials  and 
supplies.  As  mentioned  previously#  ECCO  will  also  provide  to 
the  Laboratory  the  ERIC  Document  System,  as  well  as  microfilm/ 
microfiche  readers  and  reader/printer  and  the  resources  of  the 
Regional  Center's  resource  collection.  Telephone  service  will  be 
provided  to  the  Personnel  Development  Center  through  the  ECCO 
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PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  (Continued) 


The  staff  of  the  Personnel  Development  Center  will  be 
employed  as  an  adjunct  staff  to  the  Regional  Center  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  personnel  services  such  as  retirement  programs , health 
and  accident  insurance  programs,  and  so  forth.  Control  of  federal 
funds  represented  by  this  project  will  be  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Fiscal  Control  Officer  of  the  Regional  Center,  and 
its  accountants  and  auditors . 
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SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


Participants  in  the  Personnel  Development  Laboratory  will 
be  selected  on  a volunteer  basis  from  among  the "2B  public  school 
districts  and  three  non-profit  private  educational  institutions  in 
the  two-county  region*  A conference  of  chief  school  administrators 
of  all  school  districts  will  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  program 
description  and  the  solicitation  of  support.  The  chief  school 
administrators  will  be  requested  to  select  from  among  their  school 
staffs,  teams  of  educators  representing  specific  school  buildings. 
The  teams  will  be  selected  on  whatever  basis  the  chief  school 
administrator  will  establish  as  being  most  effective  in  meeting 
the  objectives  of  his  own  school  district.  A variety  of  possible 
means  of  selection  will  be  suggested  but  none  will  be  indicated  as 
the  primary  means  for  selection.  Each  school  district  will  be 
required  to  establish  its  own  procedures  for  the  selection  of 
specific  participants. 

Once  the  teams  have  been  identified,  the  specific  assign- 
ments and  programs  for  the  members  of  the  team  will  be  developed 
on  an  individual  basis  by  the  staff  of  the  Laboratory,  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of  expression 
within  all  Laboratory  programs.  The  Laboratory  staff  will  assist 
the  school  teams  but  will  not  dictate  "approved  solutions"  to 
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SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS  (Continued) 


During  the  initial  stages  of  program  development,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  participating  school  districts  will 
be  restricted  to  approximately  five  per  county*  It  is  further 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  team  members  will  be  restricted  to 
five  per  team.  As  programs  develop , however,  the  number  of 
participating  school  districts  may  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
and  objectives  expressed  by  the  school  districts  and  the  number  of 
members  on  the  school  teams  may  be  modified  to  better  support 
the  operation  of  specific  programs. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  present  proposal  was 
being  prepared,  three  local  school  districts , Westhill  Central 
School  (Anthony  Teresa,  Superintendent),  West  Genesee  Central 
School  (Edgar  Beebe,  Superintendent),  and  Jamesville-Dewitt 
Central  School  (Harold  Rankin,  Superintendent)  contacted  the 
Regional  Director,  Educational  and  Cultural  Center,  and  requested 
assistance  in  the  development  of  programs  for  the  establishment 
of  differentiated  roles  for  the  staffs  of  schools  within  the  district. 
Negotiations  with  these  districts  for  this  purpose  are  currently 
taking  place.  Each  district  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
support  portions  of  the  program  of  the  Personnel  Development 
Laboratory  with  funds  from  their  normal  operating  budget.  This 
will  be  a contribution  in  cash  to  supplement  EPDA  funds. 
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^?,?^nted  Permi®si°n  from  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Center, 

700  East  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  INSTRUMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 
PURPOSE 

This  instrument  was  developed  to  describe  teacher  behaviors  during  classroom 
teaching,  planning,  and  evaluation  and  diagnosis.  The  outcomes  can  be  considered 
reliable  only  when  the  instrument  has  been  used  by  clinicians  prepared  in  its 
utilization, 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  instrument: 

1 , Teacher  behavior  can  be  described  objectively. 

2,  Describing  teacher  behavior  is  desirable, 

3 , Teachers  are  capable  of  changing  their  behavior  when  given  objective 
descriptive  information  and  when  given  organizational  climate  appropriate 
for  change. 


UTILIZATION 

The  instrument  can  be  utilized  by  a team  composed  of  a varying  number  of 
clinicians.  The  number  of  clinicians  would  relate  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  the  instrument  is  being  used.  Generally,  four  clinicians  would  comprise  a 
team.  Eight  or  more  clinicians  could  make  up  a team  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
reference.  If  less  than  four  clinicians  are  used  to  make  up  a team,  the  classroom 

lesson  should  be  video-taped  for  later  reference.  It  is  possible  for  one  person  to  '■ 

f 

write  a complete  description  from  a video  recording  of  the  classroom,  f 

! 

j 

The  instrument  can  be  used  in  different  ways.  Following  is  a list  of  possible  i 

uses.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  is  intended  to  suggest  possibilities:  j 

1.  Develop  descriptions  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  certification. 

) 

j 

| 

o 
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UTILIZATION  (Continued) 


The  behavior  descriptions  written  by  clinicians  could  be  passed 
to  a board  of  examiners  who  would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
teacher's  behavior  is  appropriate  for  licensing  or  certification 
for  public  school  teacher.  This  establishes  the  possibility  that 
teachers  without  formal  educational  preparation  could  be  identi- 
fied as  having  behaviors  similar  to  teachers  who  have  had  formal 
preparation, 

2,  Assist  school  systems  in  the  establishing  of  a differentiated  staff. 

Descriptions  of  teachers *teacher  assistants,  and  teacher  aides, 
could  identify  their  differing  competencies  in  order  to  use  them 
to  their  fullest  potential, 

3,  Identification  of  various  teaching  models  existing  on  a particular 
school  staff. 

The  description  of  outstanding  teachers  could  be  compared  and 
contrasted  to  descriptions  of  teachers  who  are  beginning  in  the 
profession  and  who  appear  to  have  capabilities  for  growth.  The 
desirable  behaviors  of  the  model  which  are  not  yet  possessed 
by  the  new  teacher  could  be  identified  and  developed  by  him. 

4,  Identification  of  strengths  for  a staff  improvement  program. 

Many  teachers  are  considered  outstanding,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  their  specific  behaviors.  This  instrument  should 
identify  these  characteristics,  and  present  possibilities  for 
in-service  programs  to  develop  behaviors  which  teachers  have 
not  yet  considered. 

5,  Selection  of  a teacher  from  many  applicants, 

A behavioral  description  gained  through  ,the  instrument  of 
each  of  the  teachers  could  be  passed  to  the  screening 
committee  for  further  evidence  and  data*  When  master 
teachers  and  other  leadership  teaching  positions  are  to  be 
filled,  all  teachers  in  a district  could  have  descriptions 
made  of  them  if  they  are  to  be  recommended, 

6,  Supervision  by  teachers  of  student  and  intern  teachers. 

Over  a period  of  time,  certain  new  behaviors  would  appear 
and  some' would  disappear.  The  instrument  could  be 
administered  periodically  to  monitor  the  new  teacher's 
progress  and  report  whether  he  had  eliminated  undesirable 
behaviors  while  acquiring  new  desirable  ones, 
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UTILIZATION  (Continued) 


7,  Identification  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  both  curriculum  and  in 
behavior. 

In  specific  school  districts,  the  instrument  could  focus  on  weak 
areas  and  could  bring  about  curriculum  development  for  the 
specific  school  district. If  descriptions  were  made  of  all  the 
teachers  in  one  particular  building,  areas  of  inadequacy  or  .. 
weaknesses  could  be  identified  and  a program  of  in-service 
work  could  be  developed  to  meet  their  needs  as  identified  by 
the  evaluation  of  the  description, 

8,  Consideration  of  teachers  for  tenure. 

Those  responsible  for  making  decisions  and  recommendations 
for  granting  teacher  tenure  could  examine  the  description  of  a 
teacher's  behavior  prior  to  making  their  final  decision. 


ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  three  major  categories  of  teacher  behaviors  contained  in  the 
instrument,  two  of  which  have  sub-categories  or  sections: 

1.  TEACHING 

A.  General  Techniques 

B.  Cognitive 

C . Affective 

2 . PLANNING 

A,  Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Curriculum 

B,  Curricular  Materials  in  Your  Subject  Area 

C,  Learning  Process  and  Child  Development 

D,  Innovative  Programs  and  Practices 

3.  EVALUATION  - DIAGNOSIS 


Within  the  categories  there  are  specific  items  of  behaviors,  and  teachers  may 
operate  at  various  levels  on  each.  For  example,  he  may  have  knowledge; of  materials 
or  of  group  dynamics.  He  may  go  on  to  establish  the  environment  for  effective  use 

s 

of  the  materials  or  for  the  utilization  of  group  dynamics.  Beyond  that,  he  may 


ADMINISTRATION  (Continued) 


analyze  the  materials  or  the  group  behavior.  The  highest  level  of  operation  is 
evaluation  of  the  materials  or  of  the  dynamics  of  the  group's  interaction.  These 
levels  have  no  relation  to  a time  sequence  or  order  of  operation  but  to  intellectual 
processes.  The  student  will  react  to  the  teacher  on  various  levels,  and  the  clinician- 
observer  should  record  this  level  of  response.  Assigning  levels  describes  a partic- 
ular teacher’s  style  or  method. 

When  the  observer  sees  a behavior  demonstrated  by  teacher  or  student,  he 
should  note  on  his  observation  sheet  the  behavior  (item)  number,  a brief  description 
of  what  happened,  the  level  of  operation  and  any  comments  he  may  have  concerning 
his  own  assessment  of  the  situation.  The  levels  of  operation  are: 

(1)  Knowledge  of  (the  environment  for),  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  (the  environment  for) , or 

(3)  ability  to  analyze  (the  existing  environment  for),  or 

(4)  ability  to  evaluate  (the  existing  environment  for): 

In  assigning  a level  number  to  a particular  item  of  performance  or  behavior, 
the  clinician-observer  should  assume  that  all  lower  levels  are  incorporated  or  precede 
the  higher  level  of  operation.  For  example,  if  a teacher  evaluates  the  dynamics  of 
the  interaction  of  the  group.Jie  has  analyzed  it. 

In  the  Cognitive  Section,  levels  should  be  identified  both  on  verbal  and  non- 
verbal behavior  of  the  teacher  and  student.  Students  may  respond  on  many  different 
levels  of  thought  process  to  a single  stimulus  from  a teacher. 

Various  levels  of  affective  behavior  of  youngsters  are  identified  in  the  items , 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  clinician-observer  to  identify  the  level  demonsfrated 
during  the  classroom  teaching  session. 


ADMINISTRATION  (Continued) 


In  the  Affective  Section,  there  is  an  alternate  recommendation.  Additional 
clinicians  may  be  added  to  the  observation  team,  one  to  develop  a Flander's 
Interaction  Analysis  Matrix,  and  a second  to  develop  a Withall  Social-Emotional 
Climate  Paradigm,  With  the  use  of  both  of  the  above,  three  clinicians  would  be 
needed  to  gather  information  fc  the  Affective  Section. 

The  Evaluation  Category  is  used  by  the  clinician-observer  while  watching 
the  teacher  teach  in  the  classroom  and  later  in  the  interview  session  with  him.  This 
section  has  both  measurement  and  evaluation  items. 


Steps  in  Administering  the  Instrument 

Step  l - Each  member  of  the  team  of  clinicians  will  identify  a 
specific  category  or  sub-category  of  the  instrument  as 
his  responsibility.  For  example,  one  clinician  may 
select  Teaching — Affective*  a second.  Teaching — 

Cognitive,*  a third,  Teaching — General  Techniques; 
and  a fourth,  the  Evaluation  Section, 

Step  2 - Prior  to  being  observed  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  will 
give  the  clinicians  a statement  of  his  objectives. 

Step  3 - While  observing  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  the 

clinicians  use  the  category  or  section  of  the  instrument 
which  they  have  chosen  to  record  the  teacher's  behaviors. 

The  lesson  should  also  be  recorded  on  audio  or  video  tape. 

Step  4 - Immediately  after  the  classroom  lesson,  the  teacher  in 
another  location  and  without  comments  or  directions  from 
the  clinicians,  responds  to  the  Planning  and  the  Evaluation- 
Diagnosis  sections.  During  this  time,  the  clinicians  compare 
data  and  begin  the  description  writing  process. 


Step  5 - When  the  teacher  has  completed  the  above  categories,  he 
joins  the  clinician  team  and.  goes  over  his  responses  item 
by  item,  explaining  only  his  "yes"  answers,  both  for  "this 
lesson"  and  "at  other  times. " He  is  given  the  option  of 
explaining  the  content  of  the  item  as  he  sees  it  appropriate 
to  his  activities.  At  the  end  of  this  interview-discussion 
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ADMINISTRATION  (Continued) 


period,  the  teacher  leaves  and  the  procedure  is  ended 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 


Step  6 - The  team  continues  with  the  description-writing  process 
which  can  be  organized  in  whatever  way  the  team  feels  is 
best  for  their  needs.  It  will  leave  out  value  judgments  as 
clinicians  will  never  make  such  judgments.  This  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  process. 


DEVELOPMENT 

The  instrument  was  designed  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  and  financed  by  it.  The 
Bureau's  interest  was  prompted  by  its  desire  to  consider  alternative  routes  to  teacher 
certification  and  for  change  in  in-service  programs  for  teachers. 

Work  on  the  instrument  was  begun  by  the  Educational  and  Cullairal  Center  of 
Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties  with  their  consultants,  in  February,  1969,  The 
team  field-tested  the  instrument  and  wrote  descriptions  of  teacher  behaviors  during 
May  and  June,  During  July,  1969,  there  will  be  additional  work  with  teachers.  As 
a result  of  this  further  field  testing,  a second  stage  of  development  will  begin  in 
August,  1969,  At  that  time,  a program  to  prepare  clinicians  to  utilize  the  instrument 


will  be  considered. 


l.A  TEACHING  — general  techniques 


According 

l.A.i 
l.A, 2 
l.A. 3 
l.A,  4 
l.A. 5 

l.A. 6 

l.A. 7 

l.A. 8 

l.A. 9 

l.A. 10 

l.A. 11 

l.A, 12 
l.A. 13 


to  his  stated  objectives,  the  teacher  will  demonstrate: 

(1)  knowledge  of  the  environment  for,  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  the  environment  for,  or 

(3)  ability  to  analyze  the  existing  environment  for,  or 

(4)  ability  to  eva luate  the  existing  environment  for: 

Techniques  to  execute  lessons  in  simulated  and  clinical  situations 
with  individuals  and  groups. 

Techniques  for  providing  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  students 
need  before  direct  subject  matter  instruction  can  begin. 

Techniques  for  providing  learning  experiences  that  allow  each  student 
to  meet  with  more  success  than  failure. 

Creating  a classroom  climate  free  from  pressure  and  from  inhibitions 
and  fear. 

Reward  and  punishment,  success  and  failure,  praise  and  reproof, 
competition  and  cooperation,  and  individual  goal  setting  as  factors 
in  discipline  and  motivation. 

Classroom  grouping  procedures  and  techniques. 

Techniques  for  group  dynamics  and  the  interaction  process. 

Classroom  management. 

Student  class-corn  behavior. 


Work-study  skills. 

Counseling  and  guidance  techniques  for  the  subject  area , 

Conditions  where  the  creative  process  flourishes. 
Techniques  to  foster  creativity  in  the  subject  area , 


l.B  TEAOHING--student  cognitive 


SAMPLE  OBSERVATION  SHEET 

According  to  his  stated  objectives,  the  teacher  will  demonstrate: 

(1)  Knowledge  of  the  environment  for,  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  the  environment  for,  or 

(3)  ability  to  analyze  the  existing  environment  for,  or 

(4)  ability  to  evaluate  the  existing  environment,  for: 


Item  Description  of  Teacher-Student 
No,  Performance  (what  happened,  when) 


Level  of  Operation 


Teacher 


Student 


1.13.1  Identify,  analyzed  causes 

1J3.4  Child  gave  reasons  for  earthquake 

1,B,2  Speculation  considered 

Teacher  asked  child  what  he  would 


be  (child  had  read  book  about 
people,*  their  characteristics) 


c 
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Comments 
(why,  how,  etc.) 

Child  analyzed  as 
result,  data 
gathered  from 
reading,  teacher 
evaluation  response 

She  asked  him  a 
question.  Then 
asked  after  evalu- 
ation his  response, 
A second  questionr 
"Is  there  some- 
thing else?  " 


0 


1 , B. 


TEACHING— student  cognitive 


According  to  his  stated  objectives,  the  teacher  will  demonstrate: 


l.B.l 

(1)  knowledge  of  the  environment  for  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  the  environment  for  or 

(3)  ability  to  analvze  the  existina  environment  for  or 

(4)  ability  to  evaluate  the  existina  environment  for? 

Techniques  of  problsm -solving  os  it  related  to  the  subject  area: 

l.B.ia 
l.B. lb 
l.B.lc 
l.B, Id 

Recognizing , ...  identifying  the  problem 

Collectina  data 

Identifying,  analyzing  causes 

Stating  a hypothesis  (throuah  inriuntive  reasoning  or  prejimin^jy 

generalizations) 

1 , B, le 

Avoid  lumping  to  conclusions  (ability  to  remain  tentative  in  the  face 
of  alternative  or  conflicting  data  until  logical  or  empirical  con- 
clusions can  be  reached) 

l.B. If 

Ana  lysis 

(Elements  recognizing  unstated  assumptions,  distinguishing 
facts  from  hypotheses,  avoid  introducing  internal,  unrealistic 
values  into  decisions) 

(Relationships --check  consistency  of  hypotheses  with  given 
information  and  assumptions,  comprehend  relationships) 

(Organizations — recognize  forms,  patterns  that  contribute  to 
meaning) 

l.B. lg 

Synthesis 

l.B.lh 

(Deduce  properties,  deductions  tested  by  observation) 
(Recognize  unwanted  as  well  as  desired  consequences — putting 
together  of  parts,  arranging,  combining) 

(Test  hypothesis,  propose,  plan,  observe,  experiment) 

(Develop  abstract  relations) 

(Seek  alternative  solutions) 

(Offers  creative  solutions) 

Evaluation 

(Internal-probability  of  accuracy) 

(External  compare  major  theories , generalizations,  facts) 

l.B, 2 

Techniques  for  reflective  thinking— speculation,  deliberation, 
meditation,  consideration,  criticism. 

l.B. 3 

Techniques  for  literal,  interpretative,  and  critical  comprehension. 

l.B, 4 

Techniques  for  utilizing  the  student's  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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l.C, 


TEACHING— student  affective 


According  to  his  stated  objectives,  the  teacher  will  demonstrate: 


(1)  knowledge  of  the  environment  for,  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  the  environment  for,  or 

(3)  ability  to  analyze  the  existing  environment  for,  or 

(4)  ability  to  evalute  the  existing  environment  for; 

l.C.l  Helping  students  to  be  aware  of  situations,  phenomena,  objects,  form, 
color,  design,  as  they  relate  to  the  content  of  the  lesson. 


l.C, 2 Helping  students  to  attend  to,  appreciate , be  sensitive  to  the 
contents  of  the  lesson. 


l.C, 3 Helping  students  to  discriminate  aspects  of  a stimulus,  to  control 
own  attention,  to  be  selective  as  it  relates  to  the  contents  of  the 
lesson. 


l.C, 4 Helping  students  to  respond,  to  comply,  to  the  contents  of  the 
lesson. 


l.C, 5 Helping  students  to  consent,  to  choose  to  respond,  to  the  contents 
of  the  lesson, 


1 ,C, 6 Helping  students  to  gain  satisfaction  In  response,  ^o  internalize 
new  behavior  or  a concept,  relating  to  the  content  of  the  lesson, 

l.C, 7 Helping  students  to  display  appropriate  behavior  in  situations,  which 
reflect  their  value  of  the  concepts,  their  attitude  relating  to  the 
content  of  the  lesson. 


Helping  students  to  demonstrate  a level  of  valuing,  to  cause  them  to 
pursue.,  to  seek  as  it  relates  to  the  content  of  the  lesson. 


1/3,9  Helping  students  to  develop  a commitment  and  further  that  which  he 

believes,  as  it  relates  to  the  content  of  the  lesson. 
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1,C,  TEACHING— student  affective  (cont'd) 

(1)  knowledge  of  the  environment  for,  or 

(2)  ability  to  establish  the  environment  for,  or 

(3)  ability  to  analyze  the  existing  environment  for,  or 

(4)  ability  to  evaluate  the  existing  environment  for: 

Continue  with  these  items,  3.C.10  - 3.C.13,  if  you  are  not  using  F lander  s 
Interaction  Analysis  Instrument,  If  you  are  using  this  instrument,  omit  these 
items, 

1,0.10  Techniques  to  help  students  to  become  open,  responsive  individuals 
and  helping  them  to  respond  critically  and  constructively  to  one 
another, 

l.C.ll  Techniques  which  allow  students  to  express  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
Interests , 

1.C.12  Techniques  to  develop  interpersonal  communications  ““between 
students  in  classroom  or  in  instructional  setting. 


1.C.13 


1,0,13 


Techniques  which  allow  the  student  an  understanding 
motives,  experiences,  motivations,  y 


f seif-needs , 


Techniques  which  allow  the  student  to  realize  that  his  view  of  self 
determines  his  behavior— needs , motives,  experiences,  motivations. 


1.C.13 


Techniques  for  student  achieving  a sense  of  self. 


2.00 


PLANNING 


Please  check  Yes  to  each  item  that  you  used  in  planning  the  lesson  just  observed. 
Since  one  lesson  usually  demonstrates  only  a part  of  a teacher's  activities,  check 
Column  No,  2 if  you  use  the  item  at  other  times.  If  the  item  is  not  ever  part  of 
your  activities,  check  Column  No,  3, 


2. A Scone  and  Sequence  of  the  Curriculum 

When  plaining  this  lesson  did  you  considers 

1 

Yes,  for 
this 

lesson. 

2 

Other 
times .... 

3 

No, 

2.  A.  1 

The  relationship  of  your  subject  area 
to  overall  school  program  objectives? 

2,  A,  2 

The  historical  background  of  your  subject 
area  and  its  relationship  to  present 
practices  ? 

2.A.3 

Characteristics  of  contemporary 
programs  in  your  subject  area? 

2.  A.4 

Purposes  for  teaching  your  lesson  in 
relationship  to  the  subject  area  program? 

2 .A.  5 

Essentials  for  your  subject  area  program? 

2,  A.  6 

Prepare  your  subject  area  instructional 
objectives  in  behavioral  terms  ? 

2.A.7 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials 
for  various  purposes  and  for  specific 
individuals  and  groups  in  your 
curricular  program  considering  content 
or  other  factors  ? 

2.A.8 

Correlating  the  contents  and  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  with  one  another  and  with  your 
curricular  program  ? 
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2,00 

PLANNING  (con't) 

2, A 

Scone  and  Secuence  of  the  Curriculum 

When  planning  this  lesson  did  you  consider: 


2 , A,  9 

Writing  evaluative  criteria  and 
instructional  objectives  in  accurate  and 
specific  terms? 

2.  A.  10 

The  constructing  and  developing  of 
instructional  materials  to  convey 
ideas,  illustrate  concepts,  and  support 
instructional  objectives? 

2.A-11 

Organizing  ideas  into  a logical  structure 
and  an  understandable  whole? 

2 »A.  12 

Resources  available  for  your  program? 

2.  A.  13 

The  relationship  between  learning  and 
culture  ? 

2.A.14 

The  effect  of  learm  g on  future  behavior? 

2.  A,  15 

The  effect  of,  heredity  and  environment 
on  student  development? 

2.A.16 

The  significance,  relationship  of  your 
subject  area  in  the  student's  personal, 
social,  academic,  and  economic 
development? 

2.  A.  17 

The  needs , interests , and  concerns  of 
students  which  affect  the  learning 
process  ? 

,2  .A,  18 

Factors  in  individual  differences 
(sex,  age,  race,  physical,  Intelligence, 
and  experiential  background)  ? 
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2.00 


PLANNING 


Please  check  Yes  to  each  item  that  you  used  in  planning  the  lesson  just  observed. 
Since  one  lesson  usually  demonstrates  only  a part  of  a teacher's  activities,  check 
Column  No.  2 if  you  use  the  item  at  other  times.  If  the  item  is  not  ever  part  of 
your  activities t check  Column  No.  3. 


2*8  Curricular  Materials  in  vour  Subject  Area. 

When  selecting  materials  for  this  lesson,  did  you 
consider: 

2 , B.  1 Resources  available  for  your  lesson ? 


2*8.2  Research  on  habits  and  tastes  of  the 

learner? 


2*8.3  Current  research  related  to  your  lesson? 


1 

Yes,  for 
this 
lesson. 


Other 
times . 


No. 


Aids  in  selecting  materials  appropriate 
for  use  with  students,  such  as  reviews 
in  professional  journals,  reviews  in 
popular  magazines,  reviews  in 
newspapers,  and  various  bibliographies? 


Compari  ng  and  choosing  from  a general 
body  of  knowledge,  relevant  facts  and 
ideas  ? 


Causing  students  to  compare  and  choose 
from  a general  body  of  knowledge, 
relevant  facts  and  ideas  ? 


Quantitative  and  Qualitative  judgments 
about  the  extent  to  which  material 
and  methods  satisfy  instructional 
objectives  ? 


This  lesson  as  a part  of  a unit  of  work 
incorporating  instructional  objectives, 
content,  media,  materials,  methods, 
and  evaluation? 


O 
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PLANNING  (eon't) 


2.B  CujTiouIar  Materials  in  your  Subject  Area. 

When  selecting  materials  for  this  lesson,  did  you 
consider: 


Yes,  for 
this 
lesson. 


Other 
times , 


2.B.9  Constructing  and  developing  materials 

to  support  instructional  objectives? 


2.B.1Q  Constructing  curriculum  adapted  to  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
the  children? 


2.B.11  Modifying  existing  materials  and 
mediate  special  purposes? 


2,&,12  Adapting,  modifying  and  combining 

various  media  to  develop  instructional 
sequences  ? 


2,B.13  Preparing  teaching  plans  to  provide 

varied  experiences  so  that  children  will 
gain  both  enjoyment  and  knowledge? 

2 , B,  14  Meaningful  situations  which  aid  the 

child  in  thinking,  feeling,  speaking, 
and  writing  precisely  and  sensitively? 

2,B,15  Correlating  and/or  integrating 

content  and  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
with  one  another  and  with  curriculum 
materials? 


2*B,  16  Selecting  equipment,  teaching 

facilities  and  instructional  materials? 
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No, 
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PLANNING  (can't) 
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2.00 


PLANNING 


Please  check  Yes  to  each  item  that  you  used  in  planning  the  lesson  just  observed. 
Since  one  lesson  usually  demonstrates  only  a part  of  a teacher's  activities,  check 
Column  No,  2 if  you  use  the  item  at  other  times.  If  the  item  is  not  ever  part  of  your 
activities,  check  Column  No,  3, 


2,C 

Learning  Process  and  Child  Development* 

1 

2 

3 

When  planning  this  lesson,  did  you  consider: 

Yes,  for 
this 

Other 

lesson. 

times , 

No. 

2.C.1 

Theories  of  learning  as  they  are  related 
to  your  objectives? 

2.C.2 

Implications  of  child  growth,  development, 
and  learning  to  the  classroom? 

2,C,3 

Psychomotor  skills  and  their  relationship 
to  your  objectives? 

2,0,4 

Cognitive  skills  and  their  relationship 
to  your  obj  actives  ? 

2.C.5 

The  effect  of  learning  and  behavior 
and  their  relationship  to  your  objectives? 

2.C.6 

F amiiy  influence  and  behavior  and 
their  relationship  to  your  objectives  ? 

2.0,7 

Peer  influence  and  their  behavior  and 
relationship  to  your  objectives? 

2,0,8 

Genetic,  experiential,  transactional, 
and  factorial  elements  In  intellectual 
development? 

2,0.9 

Retention  and/or  transfer  of  training? 

3 
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PLANNING  (can't) 

Learning  Process  and  Child  Development 


2.C  , 

When  planning  this  lesson  did  you  consider: 

2.C.UQ  Social  behaviors  and  acadprnic 

• achievement? 


2 • C . 1 1 Relationship  between  learning  and 
cultural  expectations  ? 


2.C.12  Physiological  characteristics  of  the 
child  and  their  relationship  to  your 
subject  area? 


2.C.13  Emotional  behaviors  and  social 

implications  which  evolve  within  the 
peer  group? 


2.0*14  Significance  of  language  in  the  child's 
personal,  social,  academic,  and 
economic  development? 


2.0.15  Relationships  between  language 

development  and  personal  development? 


2.C.16  Relationships  between  your  subject 
area  and  Individual  development? 


2.C.17  Any  relationship  existing  between  phild 
development  and  your  subject  or  skill? 


2.0.18  Needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  pupils 
which  affect  the  learning  process? 


2*0.19  Individual  differences  in  pupils? 


Yes,  for 
this 

lesson. 


Other 

ttraes. 


No. 
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2.00 


PLANN7NG 


Please  check  Yes  to  each  item  that  you.used  in  planning  the  lesson  just  observed. 
Since  one  lesson  usually  demonstrates  only  a part  of  a teacher's  activities,  check 
Column  No.  2 if  you  use  the  item  at  other  times . If  the  item  is  not  ever  part  of 
your  activities,  check  Column  No.  3. 


2.D  Innovative  Programs  and  Practices. 

When  planning  the  innovative  aspects  of  this  lesson, 
did  you  consider : 

i 

Yes,  for 
this 
lesson. 

2 

Other 
times . 

3 

No. 

2.D.1 

Historical  background  of  your  subject 
area  and  its  relationship  to  present 

practice  s ? 

2 .D . 2 

Current  research  related  to  innovations 
in  your  subject  area? 

2.D.3 

Characteristics  of  contemporary 
Innovative  programs  in  your  subject 
area? 

2.D.4 

The  effect  on  overall  program  objectives? 

2.D.5 

The  essentials  for  the  school  program 
in  your  subject  area? 

2.D.6 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  innovative 
materials  ? 

2.D.7 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  judgments 
about  the  extent  to  which  innovative 
materials  and  methods  satisfy 
instructional  objectives? 

2.D.8 

Writing  evaluative  criteria  and  instruct 
tional  objectives  in  accurate  and 
specific  terms? 

2.D.9. 

Innovative  curriculum  construction  adapted 
to  the  needs , interests , and  abilities  of  the 
students  ? 
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3.00  EVALUATION 

Please  check  Yes  to  each  item  that  you  used  or  considered,  or  will  use  or  considi 
for  the  lesson  just  observed.  Since  one  lesson  usually  demonstrates  only  a part 
of  a teacher's  activities,  check  Column  No,  2 if  you  use  or  consider  the  item  at 
other  times.  If  the  item  is  not  part  of  your  activities,  check  Column  No,  3, 


i 

When  making  your  evaluations,  did  you  use  or 
consider: 

i 

Yes  , for 
this 

lesson. 

2 

Other 
times  . 

3 

No. 

3.1 

Instructions  for  and  administration 
of  tests  ? 

3.2 

Rating  methods  and  construct 

scales  ? 

3.3 

Different  types  of  items  and  teacher- 
made  tests? 

3,4 

Teacher-made  inventories  — 
interests , values,  habits, 
feelings? 

3,5 

Desirable  test  characteristics? 

3.6 

Bociograms,  sociometric 
techniques  ? 

1 

O 
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3,00  EVALUATION  (cont'd) 


When  making  your  evaluations,  did  you  use 
or  consider: 

3 , 7 Techniques  to  determine  the 

extent  that  democratic  princi- 
ples are  present  in  the  behavior 
of  students  ? 


3.8  Techniques  to  evaluate  individual 
and  group  progress,  using  formal 
and  informal  techniques  ? 

3.9  Techniques  to  evaluate  the 

struetionai  sequence? 


3, 10  Techniques  to  identify  and 

evaluate  instructional  objectives  ? 


3.11  Techniques  to  evaluate  reports 

and  other  sources  of  Information 
on  individual  and  group  inquiry 
activities  ? 


3 . 12  Assessment  of  developmental 
change  ? 

3.13  Methods  for  Immediate  reporting 
progress  to  the  student? 

3.14  Techniques  to  help  children 
diagnose  their  own  learning 
problems  ? 
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1 1 

2 

3 

1 Yes,  for 

! this 

Other 

lesson. 

times , 

N<?, 
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3,00  EVALUATION  (cont'd) 


When,  making  your  evaluations , did  you  use 
or  consider: 


3. 15 

3.16 

3.17 

3.18 

3.19 

3.20 

3.21 


School  testing  programs  ? 

Standardized  intelligence  tests  ? 

Special  aptitude  tests  ? 

Achievement  batteries  ? 

Norms  in  child  development  ? 

Methods  for  appraising  growth  ? 

Assessment  of  student  progress 
toward  maturing  space  and  time 
concepts  ? 


Interpretation  of  test  scores  ? 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of 
change? 


Methods  to  evaluate  innovative 
projects  in  your  subject  area? 


Methods  of  reporting  the  student's 
progress  to  his  parents? 


Methods  of  reporting  the  student's 
progress  to  the  school? 
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3.00  EVALUATION  (cont'd) 


When  making  your  evaluations,  did  you  use 
or  consider: 

3.27  Efficient  techniques  for  maintaining 

cumulative  records  of  individual 
students  ? 


i 

Yes , for 
this 

lesson. 


3.28  Observational  techniques  for 

assessment  of  program  effects, 
achievement,  and  student  behaivor  ? 


3.29  Diagnostic  techniques  for 
individual  and  group  problems  in 
Individual  and  group  situations  ? 

3.30  Characteristics  of  optimum 
child  health  for  detection  of 
deviations  in  appearance  and 
behavior  ? 


3,31  Characteristics  of  optimum 

child  behavior  for  detection  of 
deviations  in  appearance  and 
behavior  ? 
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2 3 

Other 

times.  No. 


Source;  TEPS  Write-in  Papers  on  Flexible  Staffing  Patterns,  April  , 
1969.  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education 
Association  , Washington,  D.  C, 


AN  ANCHOR  TO  WINDWARD  • 

A Framework  of  State  Certification  To  Accommodate 
Current  Developments  in  Differentiating  Staff  Roles 

Alvin  P.  Tier heimer 


In  a sailboat  race,  an  anchor  to  windward  is  used  to  halt  the  craft's 
drift  away  from  the  mark.  The  anchor  is  quickly  recovered  when  way 
can  be  made,  even  if  only  in  light  air,  until  it  needs  to  be  set  again. 

The  various  processes  of  state  certification  of  teachers  have  moved 
us  far  from  the  original  goal  of  providing  assurance  to  the  public  that  at 
least  a minimal  level  of  teaching  competence  is  possessed  by  the  holder 
of  a certificate,  A more  contemporary  Interpretation  of  the  practice  of 
certification  could  be  an  anchor  to  windward  and  could  halt  the  aimless 
drift  of  the  present  that  is  taking  us  far  from  the  original  mark. 

Inadequacies  of  Today's  Scheme 

The  most  basic  shortcoming  in  a certification  scheme  built  on  courses 
or  program  completion  is  that  it  relates  solely  to  input--what  has  gone 
into  a teacher's  preparation.  It  does  not  attest  directly  to  output  as  one 
might  assume-  — the  teacher's  capacity  to  induce  learning  on  the  part  of 
students.  Where  certification  is  simply  a statement  that  the  holder  has 
completed  selected  college  courses,  the  public  has  no  assurance  about 
the  quality  of  the  courses  offered,  whether  they  are  known  to  favorably 
influence  teacher  behavior  in  face-to-face  instructional  situations  with 
children,  or  even  the  level  of  the  teacher's  achievement  in  the  courses. 
Most  state  certification  offices  must  accept  a D grade  for  a course  given 
by  a last-minute,  part-time  faculty  appointee  at  the  "unlibraried"  ex- 
tension center  of  a marginal,  albeit  accredited,  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  states  where  certification  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective 
teacher's  completion  of  either  a state- approved  program  of  preparation 
or  a program  approved  by  a voluntary  accrediting  association,  the  pub- 
lic still  has  little  assurance  that  the  academic  content  and  clinical  ex- 
perience are  based  on  a long-term  behavioral  analysis  of  on-the-job 
performance  by  recent  graduates.  Neither  can  the  public  have  confidence 
that  the  process  of  approval  or  accrediting,  however  good  it  seems  on 
paper,  was  carried  out  by  objective,  experienced,  and  technically  com- 
petent reviewers. 
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Further  criticism  must  be  aimed  at  the  remoteness  of  the  certifi- 
cation process  from  the  candidate.  The  issuance  of  a teaching  creden- 
tial is  done  without  reference  to  the  particular  human  being  but  is 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  based  on  the  college  course  record.  Ap- 
proved-program proponents  will  protest  such  criticism  by  alleging  that 
the  candidates  they  recommend  to  the  state  certification  office  must 
have  personal  qualifications  deemed  appropriate  for  teaching.  But  col- 
lege records  show  that  very  few  teaching  candidates  are  screened  out 
in  the  beginning  or  counseled  out  in  midstream  except  for  those  with  the 
most  obvious  personality  disorders.  And  for  the  thousands  of  teachers 
who  achieve  a life  licence  to  teach  children  by  presenting  the  cold  copy 
of  their  college  record,  there  is  no  place  for  a competent,  candid,  close 
observer  to  say,  "This  guy  may  have  the  right  courses,  but  he's  just 
not  with  it! " 

These  inadequacies  are  compelling  enough  in  themselves  to  warrant 
a change  in  the  certification  process,  but  there  are  movements  develop- 
ing that  suggest  a redistribution  of  certification  responsibilities  among 
schools  and  colleges,  state  education  departments,  and  professional  or- 
ganizations. Such  redistribution  compels  the  exploration  of  new  tech- 
niques for  administering  the  responsibilities  by  whomever  shared. 

Developments  That  Compel  Reexamination 

One  of  the  movements  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  we  talk 
about  who  should  serve  in  the  education  enterprise  is  that  of  differentia- 
ting, far  more  explicitly  than  is  done  now,  the  tasks  which  school  per- 
sonnel perform.  Today  the  typical  school  staff  is  differentiated  as  to 
teachers,  support  personnel,  and  administrators.  But  sophisticated  un- 
derstandings in  each  of  these  categories  have  ballooned  the  jobs  to 
almost  unmanageable  proportions.  The  teacher  must  keep  up  to  date 
academically  at  all  times;  stay  on  top  of  the  latest  technological  tools, 
books,  aids;  be  a keen  respondent  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the  learner; 
master  new  strategies  for  inculcating  independence  of  thought  and  criti- 
cal thinking;  take  on  new  curriculum  areas  that  range  from  sex  to  the 
performing  arts.  The  administrator's  role  is  likewise  broadening  and 
deepening  as  the  public's  expectation  and  abrasiveness  increase.  Can 
one  man,  as  administrator,  demonstrate  success  as  a model  instructor 
to  his  teachers,  a perceptive  social  respondent  to  the  community's 
youth,  a politically  astute  agent  of  government  to  the  taxpayer? 

The  distinctions  between  the  three  major  existing  categories  of  teach- 
ers, support  personnel,  and  administrators  are  fading.  Now,  some  acti- 
vities in  each  category  overlap*  Some  teachers  are  administratively 
effective  managers  of  classroom  resources,  both  human  and  material. 
Some  auxiliary  or  support  personnel  demonstrate  a type  of  motivational 
interaction  with  students  that  changes  the  earlier,  passive  concept  of 
a teacher  aide.  Administrators  who  command  admiration  in  a hostile 
community  are  "teachers"  in  influencing  both  student  and  adult  attitudes 
toward  education.  The  concept  of  a fully  differentiated  staff  envisions 
an  analytical  breakdown  of  the  tasks  necessary  to  accomplish  the  studied 
and  stated  educational  goals  of  the  school,  . 
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Many  schools  are  reexamining  the  teacher's  role  and  finding  that  the 
varmty  of  competencies  and  tasks  expected  in  today's  world  are® beyond 

teacher^  cVliT beyond  the  grasp  of  the  beginning 
* Children  are  aided  in  their  learning  when  they  work  with  a 

teacher  whose  responsibilities  are  realistically  limited  and  where  the 
teacher  s assignment  reflects  recognition  of  his  unique  strengths,  in- 
terests, and  specialized  preparation. 

A number  of  models  are  appearing  which  separate  teaching  roles 
Less  appears  on  the  subject  of  differentiating  the  roles  of  support  per- 
sonnei  and  administrators.  Titles  and  definitions  vary,  but  experimen- 
tation with  task  and  role  analysis  will  continue  because  of  the  attractive 
logic  that  a differentiated  staff  offers.  As  a school  staff  recognizes, 
defines,  and  fulfills  differentiated  roles,  there  are  benefits  to  students, 
to  the  community,  and  to  the  teachers  themselves*  ? 

Students  profit  if  their  learning  is  managed  effectively  by  persons 
specifically  qualified  for  their  particular  needs,  whether  these  be 
cognitive,  affective,  or  sensory.  Students  are  quick  to  spot  a teacher 
in  over  his  head  and  they  seldom  come  to  his  rescue.  But  a teacher 

succeeding  in  a role  that  fits  his  talents  and  interests  radiates  success 
to  his  pupils. 

The  community  profits  from  differentiation  of  teaching  roles  because 
new  sources  of  talent  can  become  available,  e,  g. , persons  with  special- 
ized  talents  but  without  full  preparation  for  teaching.  For  the  commun- 

Ifllf  h,f  attracjion*  to°*  that  financial  support  for  staff  salaries 

will  be  divided  more  discriminatingly.  No,  not  merit  pay-  pay  accord- 
mg  to  the  complexity  and  demands  of  new  tasks. 

School  personnel  themselves  can  gain  from  differentiation  as  each 
_ ecomes  what  he  is  most  capable  of  becoming  and  most  interested  i.u 
becoming.  Job  satisfaction--an  essential  ingredient  in  retaining  staff— 
is  more  likely  to  be  realized  when  teachers  and  others  perform  at  levels 
and  in  roles  in  keeping  with  their  desires  and  talents.  Movement  within 

teaching  ranks  rather  than  from  teaching  to  administration  becomes  pos- 
sible as  well  as  profitable.  ' 

A corollary  development  on  the  educational  scene  is  the  assessment 
or  appraisal  of  teaching  performance.  Again,  a variety  of  prototypes 
are  in  developmental  stages.  But  if  theoreticians  and  practitioners  in 
centers  of  educational  research  continue  their  activities,  there 
will  be  a greater  number  of  useful  observational  records  that  permit 
the  making  of  a systematic  and  critical  determination  about  teaching  per- 
forma^ce.  For  example,  Robert  C.  Burkhart  (Teacher  Learning  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Buffalo)  is  developing  a '’pro- 
cess inquiry  grid"  as  a framework  for  identifying  mental  functions  in 
^rms  of  behavior.  Donald  M.  Medley  (Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey)  is  working  on  the  "language  of  teacher  behavior" 
cess®ned  fc°  helP  teachers  devei°P  a»  understanding  of  the  teaching  pro- 
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But  more  important  than  the  appraisal  devices  themselves,  the  ap- 
pearance of  behavioral  assessment  techniques  in  a video-taped  and 
computerised  world  makes  imperative  some  agreement  on  teaching 
goals  and  objectives.  What  good  is  a measure  of  teaching  performance 
without  objectively  stated  criteria  which  reflect  the  desired  goals  of 
that  performance?  Less  attention  has  been  given  to  similar  techniques 
for  evaluating  administrative  behavior  or  the  performance  of  support 
personnel  such  as  guidance  counselors,  speech  therapists,  and  social 
workers.  But  many  of  the  same  techniques  for  assessing  teaching  be- 
havior and  relating  it  to  training  will  be  useful  for  the  related  educa- 
tional fields. 

It  will  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  teaching  task  analyzed  approp- 
riately and  the  components  assigned  to  personnel  uniquely  equipped  by 
training,  experience,  and  desire  to  handle  them.  Similarly,  it  will  be 
rewarding  to  have  techniques  for  assessing  the  degree  to  which  every 
task  is  being  carried  out  and  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  objec- 
tives are  being  met.  But  neither  differentiating  staff  roles  nor  pro- 
viding performance  assessments  in  themselves  expose  the  sweet  ker- 
nel of  education- -the  interpersonal  touch  without  which  all  else  is  a 
lifeless  shell.  This  elusive  element  breathes  reality  into  every  instruc- 
tional task.  The  quality  of  the  interpersonal  relation  makes  the  total 
assessment  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Academic  competence  and 
technological  skill  count  for  naught  where  teachers  do  not  respond 
with  knowledgeable  sensitivity  to  the  emotional  and  psychological  needs 
of  children.  And  how  does  one  measure  this  ability?  Does  it  not  change 
with  the  school  setting,  the  personal  vagaries  of  the  teacher's  emotion- 
al and  psychological  makeup?  Yet,  we  are  beginning  to  learn  from  the 
slum  school  testing  ground  for  teaching  that  these  ill- defined,  highly 
demanding  teacher  characteristics  are  a vital  if  not  an  overriding  con- 
comitant to  academic  content  and  pedagogy. 

A more  remote  but  no  less  real  concern  that  stimulates  a reexamin- 
ation of  certification  theory  and  practice  is  the  question  of  federal 
financing.  How  long  will  it  continue  without  increasing  pressure  to 
accommodate  local  practices  to  federal  bureaucratic  decisions.  The 
nature  of  educational  progress  today  is  strongly  influenced  by  federal 
funds,  that  is,  how  much  money  is  available  and  for  what  purposes. 
Proposals  are  quickly  written  for  whatever  purposes  money  is  said  to 
be  available.  Conversely,  worth  proposals  that  do  not  fit  the  purposes 
of  available  funds  are  quickly  lost.  The  adage  says  that  he  who  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune.  The  piper  is  being  paid,  but  how  is  his  tune 
chosen?  It  is  a disagreeable  prospect  to  anticipate  federal  action  rela- 
tive to  teacher  certification,  especially  since  the  states  have  not  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  controlling  admission  to  practice  in  years  past. 

An  even  more  remote  and  unwieldy  bureaucracy  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  exhibit  flexibility  or  creative  support. 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  anchor  to  windward?  How  can  these  cur- 
rent developments  and  persistent  concerns  be  reflected  in  a more  viable 
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arrangement  for  certifying  to  the  public  that  practitioners  are  worthy 
of  their  confidence  and  their  support  as  well  as  their  children?  Need 
we  wait  until  the  concepts  of  behavior  assessment  and  staff  differenti- 
ation are  thoroughly  aired  and  tested  before  moving  to  accommodate 
them?  Can't  we  put  out  an  anchor  now  while  practice  becomes  estab- 
lished and  tested? 

Redistribution  of  Responsibilities 

At  present,  as  mentioned  before,  certification  requirements  stip- 
ulate completion  of  courses  for  formal  permission  from  the  state  to 
teach.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  courses  are  the  most  pertinent 
for  a particular  teacher  in  a given  setting  and  precious  little  other 
than  conventional  wisdom  that  relates  them  to  successful  intellectual 
growth  by  students.  Yet,  lifelong  permission  to  teach  is  given  on  the 
basis  of  courses  determined  by  professional  consensus  but  untested 
as  to  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated,  educational  goals.  Courses, 
colleges,  and  candidates  vary,  but  Mthe  beat  goes  on"  as  teachers 
wearily  complain  their  way  through  the  lackluster  offerings  of  unfeeling 
professors.  Permission  to  teach  might  be  gained  through  courses,  but 
it  might  also  be  earned  through  simulation  workshops  run  by  professional 
organizations,  seminars,  and  internships  sponsored  by  groups  of  school 
districts,  apprentice  service  in  social  agencies,  pertinent  business  ex- 
perience, or  other  ways.  But  permission  to  teach  should  not  be  granted- - 
certainly  not  a life  license--until  teaching  performance  in  a well-defined 
role  has  been  observed  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  assessed  in  terms 
of  the  school's  objectives. 

What  kind  of  a framework  is  needed  to  redistribute  responsibilities 
among  the  agencies  involved  in  preparation,  i,  e.  , the  state  depart- 
ment, the  schools  and  colleges  in  concert,  and  the  professional  organ- 
izations ? 

Because  the  state  is  legally  responsible  for  education,  it  has  a basic 
role  in  the  establishment  of  criteria  for  teaching  service,  but  this  basic 
role  need  not  extend  into  such  refinements  as  we  find  at  present  where 
the  precise  number  and  nature  of  courses  are  identified,  albeit  one 
and  the  same  for  the  English  teacher  in  Ocean  Hill- Browns ville,  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  Painted  Post,  Stueben  County,  New  Y ork.  Isn't  it  suffi- 
ciently basic  for  the  state  to  establish  a few  categories  of  short-term 
permits  for  entry-level  positions? 

A permit  could  be  issued  for  service  as  an  auxiliary,  as  a teacher, 
or  as  an  administrator,  requiring  perhaps  high  school  graduation  for  the 
first  and  a baccalaureate  degree  with  appropriate  specialization  for  the 
second  or  third.  Even  a basic,  entry-level,  short-term  state  permit 
would  need  to  provide  for  exceptions  in  which  equivalent  preparation  was 
offered.  If  we  agree  there  is  no  magic  in  particular  courses,  neither 
is  there  automatic  assurance  in  the  completion  of  a series  of  courses 
that  culminate  in  a degree. 


This  entry-level  permit  might  require,  within  two  years,  verifica- 
tion of  performance  ability  in  a specified  role  by  persons  who  have  ob- 
served the  candidate  systematically  and  according  to  predetermined 
standards.  What  does  such  a dramatic  departure  from  present  practice 
mean?  The  burden  of  certification  decision  making  is  shifted  from  a 
remote  and  impersonal  state  agency  to  a local,  informed,  and  respon- 
sive authority.  But  this  is  not  simply  a shift  to  the  already  strained 
shoulders  of  the  school's  administrative  officer.  A responsible  group 
of  professional  personnel  from  schools  and  colleges  would  need  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  establishment  of  criteria  for  the  employment  and  assign- 
ment of  entry-level  applicants  in  a given  school  district.  If  the  state 
requirements  were  reduced  to  a bare  degree  minimum,  a school,  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  professional  staff  and  in  cooperation  with  higher 
education  institutions,  would  screen  applicants  for  their  preparation, 
experience,  and  fitness  for  teaching  tasks  that  had  been  carefully  de- 
lineated. Few  first-year  employees  would  be  given  full  responsibility 
for  a regular  class.  Probably  most  candidates  woul  ' present  tradi- 
tional collegiate  backgrounds,  but  the  flexibility  would  be  available 
for  judgments  to  be  made  locally,  using  whatever  screening  and  assess- 
ment techniques  had  been  adopted  for  well-defined  tasks  in  the  school. 


The  differentiation  of  roles  in  teaching  or  in  administration  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  the  transitional  induction  period,  for  example, 
moving  from  college  student  of  teaching  to  school  teacher  of  students. 
Differentiation  can  create  a flexible  structure  that  will  permit  entrants 
to  assume  jobs  scaled  to  their  capacity.  Novices  might  move  into  more 
complex  and  demanding  roles  as  assessment  determines  their  readiness 
for  the  responsibility,  A considerable  number  of  the  drownings  from  the 
sink- or- swim  school  of  teacher  preparation  might  thus  be  avoided. 

The  s chool- college  combine— a longtime  romance  shotgunned  into 
marriage  by  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act--wiil  be  the 
critical  determiner  of  staff  roles  and  performance  standards.  If  the 
professional  organization  at  the  local  and  other  levels  accurately  repre- 
sents the  membership,  not  only  will  practicality  prevail,  but  under- 
standing and  support  will  grow, 

A casual  arrangement  between  neighboring  school  and  college  will  not 
suffice  to  develop  the  behavioraUy  described  roles  for  staff  assignments 
in  the  schools  and  the  measures  capable  of  revealing  how  well  the  de- 
scribed behaviors  are  exhibited.  For  some  years  yet  the  attempts  in 
this  area  will  be  crude;  discouragement  and  mistakes  will  lead  some  to 
urge  a return  to  more  simplistic  teacher  preparation,  certification,  and 
assignment.  But  neither  the  world  nor  its  problems  become  simpler 
as  knowledge  increases.  The  professional  associations,  together  with 
strong  state  education  departments  and  government- supported  educational 
laboratories,  can  provide  help  to  the  primary  agent  of  change--the 
school- college  combine.  As  the  body  of  experience  expands,  it  needs 
to  be  readily  available  to  interested  schools  through  consultants,  visits, 
publications.  Special  financial  help  will  be  needed  for  the  combine  to 
work  up  specifications  and  test  out  early  models  of  differentiated  staff 
roles  and  ways  of  assessing  their  usefulness  in  the  educational  process, 
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The  beginning  years  of  a restructured  certification  framework  must 
be  used  to  gather  experience.  The  change  is  from  a known  but  inade- 
quate scheme  to  a dimly  seen  but  realistic  promise.  Experience  must 
be  gained  from  places  willing  to  try  out  new  patterns  and  confident  enough 
so  that  temporary  setbacks  will  spur  improved  trials  rather  than  coun- 
sel withdrawal.  As  experience  is  gained,  clinical  researchers  will 
analyze  the  elements  of  success  and  failure  in  order  to  establish  new 
roles  and  develop  improved  assessment  techniques. 

The  State's  Role 

Several  modifications  in  role  become  appropriate  for  the  state  agen- 
cy, For  purposes  of  mobility,  the  state's  record-keeping  system  must 
provide  for  the  candidate  and  his  future  employers  a uniform  reporting 
schedule  that  can  reflect  local  decisions  about  a candidate's  perform- 
ance, Representative  involvement  of  local  districts,  higher  education 
institutions,  professional  organizations,  and  data-proces sing  design 
personnel  could  produce  a record-keeping  system  that  would  provide 
uniform  reporting  of  pertinent  information  even  though  job  descrip- 
tions and  performance  analyses  differed  among  school  districts.  "When 
a candidate  sought  employment  elsewhere,  his  permanent  record,  avail- 
able from  a central  state  office  by  phone- computer  link,  would  tell 
his  prospective  employer  where  and  how  well  he  performed  in  a speci- 
fic type  of  job, 

Asa  monitor  of  the  educational  scene  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  the 
state  department  of  education  could  examine  the  range  of  trials  at  dif- 
ferentiation and  assessment  as  well  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  trials 
themselves.  Despite  the  encouragement  of  promised  federal  funds,  for 
instance,  there  may  not  be  serious  attention  by  the  school- college  com- 
bine to  the  role  of  auxiliary  personnel  and  the  necessary  training  pro- 
grams for  such  personnel.  While  collegiate  training  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  auxiliary  personnel,  the  combine  must  be  interested  in 
the  preparation  and  assignment  of  such  personnel  because  they  signifi- 
cantly and  integrally  affect  the  character  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
ber's role.  Teacher  trainers  can  no  more  forget  about  auxiliaries  than 
they  can  ignore  workbooks;  indeed,  they  should  influence  both. 

The  state  department  that  is  carrying  out  the  overall  supervisory 
responsibility  for  teacher  training  will  modify  its  traditional  role  of  ap- 
proving collegiate  programs  or  evaluating  the  college  transcripts  of 
prospective  teachers.  The  state's  concern  with  individual  teachers  will 
be  primarily  one  of  record  management.  Its  concern  for  programs 
of  preparation  will  be  directed  in  a helping  as  well  as  an  assessing  man- 
ner to  the  activities  of  the  school- college  combine  in  differentiating  roles, 
preparing  personnel  for  the  roles,  and  assessing  their  success.  The 
state  will  use  financial  inducements  as  well  as  persuasive  leadership 
to  help  the  combine  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  In  its  assessment 
role,  the  state  will  ask  questions  of  the  preparers  and  the  experimenters 
to  elicit  the  sound  rationale  that  should  underly  their  activities.  Not, 

"Are  you  offering  the  courses  required  for  certification?"  but,  "How  did 
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you  determine  the  course  work  and  experience  prescription?"  Not, 

"What  percentage  of  full-time  staff  have  professional  rank?"  but,  "How 
have  you  checked  the  validity  of  the  assessment  devices  used  with  per- 
sons preparing  to  teach?" 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  state  and  federal  support  of  efforts 
by  the  school- college  combine  to  develop  more  suitable  roles  for  per- 
sonnel to  achieve  maximum  competence  in  promoting  learning.  This 
teacher-training  function  by  public  and  private  colleges  and  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  cannot  be  supported  without  supplementary  financial  assis- 
tance, But  it  appears  increasingly  likely  that  local  support  for  educa- 
tion will  be  displaced  by  virtually  total  state  and  federal  subsidization. 

Fears  and  Frailties 

It  is  easy  to  dispel  any  dramatic  departure  from  contemporary  prac- 
tice by  inquiring  for  evidence  in  support  of  the  new  approach.  The 
c our s e— counting  approach  was  instituted  almost  before  the  time  of  think- 
ing man;  no  one  raised  the  question  of  evidence  then*  nor  do  they  raise 
it  now  except  as  a defense  mechanism,  "Don't  give  up  what  you've  got 
until  there's  something  better  that  has  been  proved!"  It  reminds  one 
of  the  tycoon  who  wanted  an  imaginative  breakthrough  that  had  been 
proved  successful.  Just  by  observation,  our  practice  of  certification 
for  a uniform  teaching  task  is  so  absurd  that  a new  approach  built  on 
logic  and  susceptible  to  development  and  refinement  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Other  fears  about  differentiated  staffing  and  the  assessment  of  per- 
formance are  deeper  and  more  puzzling  as  we  consider  local  authority 
in  certification  for  differentiated  roles.  Many  school  staffs  will  be  un- 
willing to  assume  a judgmental  role;  many  school  administrators  are 
not  capable  of  exercising  an  unbiased  judgment;  local  vocals  will  try 
to  substitute  argumentation  and  favoritism  for  independent  conclusions 
based  on  established  performance  standards. 

Teachers  and  administrators  themselves  may  not  warm  to  the  idea 
of  certifying  to  the  competence  of  colleagues  even  in  fulfilling  tasks 
which  they  have  helped  to  develop  and  which  are  to  be  assessed  by  home- 
grown measure  of  adequacy. 

Professional  resistance  to  relocating  certification  authority  can  be 
expected  if  only  because  it  threatens  the  ego  of  persons  who  have  come 
through  the  unrealistic  and  simpleminded  course- counting  approach, 

"I've  done  it;  why  shouldn't  they?"  Negativism  can  also  be  expected 
because  judgments  about  others  can  disturb  interpersonal  relationships 
among  teachers  and  between  teachers  and  administrators.  The  use 
of  sophisticated  observational  tools  will  require  learning- -or  accept- 
ing--new  insights  about  teaching  styles  and  human  character,  especial- 
ly one's  own.  An  experienced  teacher  will  learn,  maybe  unwillingly, 
much  about  himself  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  others. 


The  prospect  for  change  from  the  current  pattern  of  preparation 
and  certification  is  even  more  disheartening  when  one  asks  how  a ghetto 
community  with  high  hopes  for  education  but  with  meager  staff  re- 
sources can  manage  local  decisions  about  an  individual's  performance. 
Probably  it  can't  now.  Experience  has  to  build  models  to  examine  and 
to  adapt.  But  if  the  goal  of  improved  teacher- learner  relationships  is 
kept  in  mind,  the  practices  of  the  present  cannot  continue  to  satisfy. 

In  summary,  the  certification  to  the  public  that  a teacher  can  lead 
students  to  learn  and  grow  better  than  they  would  without  such  guid- 
ance should  reflect  our  best  current  understanding  of  the  educational 
process.  Such  an  attestation  must  be  made  by  an  informed  observer 
of  the  candidate's  teaching  in  a situation  where  the  task  and  the  objec- 
tives have  been  defined  and  where  the  judgment  is  made  by  evaluating 
performance  in  terms  of  predetermined  goals. 

The  breadth  and  complexity  of  the  instructional  task  exceed  the 
capacity  of  a single  individual.  As  the  jobs  to  be  done  are  system- 
atically differentiated  and  made  more  manageable,  the  possibility  tor 
certifying  an  individual's  competence  to  perform  the  task  becomes  more 
manageable  and  more  realistic. 

To  begin  a reassignment  of  responsibility  for  certification  now  is 
an  anchor  to  windward  until  further  refinements  make  possible  progress 
toward  the  mark — that  anyone  who  can  teach  may  teach. 
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A*  Implementation  of  Differentiated  Staffing 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

ET  TU,  EDUCATOR,  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING? 

Rationale  and  Model  for  a Differentiated  Teaching  Staff 

Fenwick  English 

THEME:  The  rationale  for  a differentiated  teaching  staff  is  presented  along 
with  a model  which  has  been  developed  and  will  be  implemented. 

The  notion  that  if  "good  things"  happen  to  teachers,  "good 
things"  happen  to  children  is  challenged  and  examined;  i,  e, , 
what  is  the  relationship  between  any  staffing  pattern  and 
learning? 

The  present  staffing  pattern  of  public  education  and  the 
assumptions  which  support  it  are  criticized  as  inadequate 
for  better  student  learning  to  occur,  and  a case  is  made  for 
differentiated  staffing  as  a vehicle  for  better  instruction. 

Most  educators  suffer  from  a common  ailment  in  considering  any  new 
"innovation"  --  we  tend  to  be  solution- oriented  or  to  prescribe  before  we 
diagnose.  Differentiated  staffing  is  an  example  of  a magnificent  solution 
to  a complex  problem.  But  before  discussing  the  aspects  of  a differentiated 
teaching  staff  or  describing  a particular  model,  let  us  attempt  to  diagnose 
the  problem  which  the  idea  attempts  to  remedy. 

Many  discussions  about  educational  personnel  immediately  zero  in 
on  the  teacher  and  begin  describing  problems  of  teacher  shortage  and 
flight,  credentialing  difficulties,  salary  scales,  militancy,  negotiations,  or 
the  utilization  of  paraprofessionals,  These  topics  are  solution- oriented 
because  the  teacher  is  a means,  not  an  end.  Schools  were  not  buiic  for 
teachers.  The  problem  is  to  establish  a relationship  between  an  institu- 
tion called  "school"  and  something  called  "relevant  learning.  " We 
usually  bypass  this  relationship,  assuming  it  is  a given.  We  fail  to  ask, 
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"Is  there  a relationship  between  learning  and  the  formal  institution 


of  education? 

This  question  may  be  likened  to  the  story  of  Job  querying  the  Lord, 
who  responded,  "I  am  who  I am.  " Educators  don'  t get  very  far  because 
there  is  no  substantial  research  base  which  can  unequivocally  respond  "Yes" 
to  our  question.  There  exists  some  empirical  evidence,  but  most  of  the 
time  we  rest  our  case  upon  tradition  and  philosophical  precedent. 

The  embarrassing  and  disturbing  fact  remains  that  we  don't  knew 
or  are  unable  to  specify  very  well  how  relevant  school  is  in  the  process 
of  education.  Education  is  a non-performance  institution.  We  have  goals, 
we  have  grand  purposes,  we  have  good  intentions,  but  these  have  never  been 
defined  in  measurable  terms.  Hence,  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  efficacy 
of  traditional  school  practices  --  whether  they  are  better  than,  worse 
than,  or  as  good  as  anything  else.  For  example,  on  what  basis  do  we 
decide  that  differentiated  staffing  is  better  than  traditional  staffing? 

How  do  we  know  that  the  present  dominant  method  of  deploying  personnel 
is  not  the  best  way  to  organize  a faculty  or  a school  district?  If  there 
were  some  known  relationship,  some  quantifiable  measure,  some  opera- 
tional index  or  standards,  we  could  make  an  intelligent  comparison.  Not 
to  know  is  indefensible.  Professionally,  it  could  be  viewed  as  negligence 
and  malpractice. 

Defining  Goals 

A need  of  the  highest  order  is  to  begin  to  define  institutional  goals 
in  terms  of  expected  student  behaviors  in  order  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  professional  practice.  Our  unwillingness  or  inability  to  say 
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specifically  what  we  are  responsible  for  means  continuing  to  observe 
money  being  invested  in  education  with  few  tangible  results,  continu- 
ing to  see  the  erosion  of  lay  confidence  in  public  education  and  the 
gradual  as  sumption  of  educational  responsibilities  by  nonpublic  educa- 
tional institutions  or  agencies.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  government 
is  establishing  alternative  educational  enterprises  which  operate 
outside  the  purview  of  the  professional  educator,  the  public  school 
system,  and  schools  of  education. 

Reality  is  pressing  us  all  the  while.  WIx>  is  to  perform  the  task 
of  defining  goals?  How  shall  consensus  be  achieved?  Does  this  mean 
national  assessment  or  total  conformity  to  goals  by  all  learners!?  The 
re??,  world  is  messy,  partisan,  political,  and  conspicuously  in  disunity 
over  the  question  of  goals.  Despite  uncertainty,  we  cannot  avoid 
answering  the  question  much  longer.  There  is  lio  safety  in  not  knowing 
what  you  don't  know.  Good  intentions  and  vague  generalities  will  no 
longer  suffice.  If  we  do  not  soon  stand  up  and  say  what  we  are  responsible 
for,  we  may  find  we  have  no  responsibility. 

The  educator's  task  is  to  press  for  performance  specificity,  for 
professional  consensus  on  acceptable  evaluative  criteria,  and  for  alter- 
natives to  ascertain  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  current  professional 
practice  in  realizing  the  goals  of  education.  We  can  begin  by  assessing 
local  needs,  relating  them  to  societal  needs,  and  formulating  our  own 
specifications  for  student  performance.  It  is  within  this  context  that 
we  can  institute  and  establish  instructional  alternatives  as  one  viable 
method  of  determining  what  is  most  relevant. 
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In  the  absence  of  clear  marks  of  Identifiable  student  behavior, 
we  can  use  professional  judgment.  At  least  such  judgment  makes  pos- 
sible a comparison  of  two  or  more  alternatives.  If  we  don't  have 
some  alternatives  on  which  to  reflect  and  assess  the  efficacy  of  current 
practice  in  meeting  instructional  objectives,  we  must  turn  to  tradition 
for  validation.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
current  practice  is  an  unacceptable  alternative.  At  all  levels  we  have 
failed  to  educate  a substantial  portion  of  Americans  in  the  most  basic 
rudiments  of  citizenship  by  not  providing  them  the  crudest  means  for 
economic  survival  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  American  way  of  life  in 
even  the  material  sense,  not  to  mention  the  realization  of  equality, 
freedom,  and  the  assumption  of  democratic  responsibilities.  We  have 
learned  bitterly  that  the  schools  can  be  a ladder  to  the  good  life  or  a 
barrier  which  prevents  some  people  from  attaining  it. 

Schools  become  barriers  by  making  operational  assumptions  about 
how  children  learn  and  how  teachers  teach  that  negate  the  idea  of  the 
school  as  the  gateway  to  opportunity.  The  present  school  »""umes  that 
all  children  and  teachers  are  equal  by  making  no  structural  provisions 
for  the  differences  among  either.  Learners,  regardless  of  motivation, 
past  environment,  or  family  differences,  are  put  through  the  same 
hoops  in  the  same  size  instructional  groups  for  the  same  periods  of 
time.  Who  is  different  in  the  organization?  All  teachers,  likewise,  are 
assumed  to  possess  the  same  talents  and  responsibilities  and  therefore 
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are  utilised  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  whether  they  have  taught 


twenty  years  or  two  years,  whether  they  possess  a bachelor’s  or  a 
master  s degree,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  back  to  school  re- 
cently, whether  or  not  their  career  ambitions  or  motivations  are 
different*  On  one  hand  we  profess  that  advanced  training  and  experi- 
ence on  the  job  make  a better  teacher,  and  so  we  pay  teachers  more 
for  this  training  and  experience.  On  the  other  hand  we  fail  to  utilise 
this  same  training  and  expertise  in  the  school  by  differentiating  teaching 
responsibilities.  Either  we  really  don't  believe  that  what  we  are 
paying  more  for  makes  a bit  of  difference  in  the  organization,  or  we 
are  inefficient  in  our  utilization  and  deployment  of  personnel  resources. 
This  is  tough  to  defend.  It  becomes  almost  an  absurdity  in  the  wake  of 
a national  teacher  shortage. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  present  educational  structure,  the  variables 
of  teacher/student  time  and  talent  by  which  we  can  make  the  educational 
organization  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both  are  not  available  to  us 
to  use  any  differently  even  if  we  wanted  to.  The  need  is  to  create  an 
organization  which  has  the  capacity  to  be  unequal  in  its  treatment  of 
students  and  in  its  harnessing  of  the  resources  to  do  that  job  in  order 
to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  Alternative  of  Differentiated  Staffing 

Differentiated  staffing  is  one  promising  solution  and  an  alternative 
worth  serious  consideration.  Professional  educators,  school  board  mem- 
bers, teachers  associations,  teacher- training  institutions,  and  civic 
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groups  with  an  interest  in  education  should  weigh  differentiated  staffing 
as  a viable  method  of  determining  whether  maintaining  the  status  quo 
represents  the  best  solution  to  the  problem.  Differentiated  staffing 
deals  with  the  teacher  as  an  individual  and  in  an  organisational  context. 

It  as  sums  that  while  the  student  is  the  one  who  is  to  learn,  the  teacher 
is  a most  important  person,  the  one  who  facilitates  and  monitors  the 
process.  It  further  assumes  that  there  are  positive  relationships  among 
teacher  training,  morale,  involvement  in  technical  decisions,  joint 
evaluation  of  colleagues,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  students 
learn  in  school. 

If  these  relationships  and  assumptions  are  valid,  how  teachers  are  de- 
ployed and  the  manner  in  which  their  talents  and  specialties  are  utilized  in 
the  instructional  program  become  important  considerations  for  practicing 
professionals  and  the  public.  Other  vital  concerns  are  how  those  talents  are 
to  be  kept  relevant,  how  the  institution  reinforces  those  who  excel  at  what  they 
do,  and  how  the  system  of  rewards  functions  to  increase  teacher  productivity. 

While  the  analogy  which  follows  may  not  be  exactly  parallel,  we  may 
gain  some  insight  from  examining  it*  Few  business  or  industrial  leaders  would 
advocate  investing  more  money  in  their  businesses  without  being  sure  that 
what  was  ultimately  produced  as  a result  of  the  investment  would  be  better  or 
that  production  or  productivity  would  be  more  efficient  or  increased.  Educators 
have  never  had  to  struggle  with  those  questions  because  we  have  had  a virtual 
monopoly  of  public  funds*  We  have  never  had  to  compete  with  anybody  or  any  other 
organization  for  the  resources  to  perform  our  jobs.  Therefore,  we  have  not  had  to 
define  very  well  what  we  do,  or  answer  very  many  questions  as  to  how  efficiently 
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or  effectively  we  do  it.  As  individuals  within  an  organization  essentially  non- 
competitive, we  have  run  for  cover  whenever  qualitative  questions  are  asked  of 
us.  As  the  demands  of  the  public  increase  but  their  support,  in  many  instances, 
decreases,  we  find  ourselves  struggling  to  discover  a rationale  that  is  convincing. 
As  long  as  we  avoid  defining  the  product  of  our  efforts , quantitative  questions 
will  remain  unanswerable  and  embarrassing. 

A cursory  examination  of  the  present  educational  organization  would 
reveal  that  it  is  indifferent  to  instructional  equality.  Salary  and  promotions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  maintaining  excellent  teachers  as  teachers  , The  profession  is 
plagued  by  an  exodus  of  talent  to  school  administration  or  to  the  business  world. 
High  teacher  turnover  and  teacher  shortages  exist  despite  the  fact  that  preparatory 
institutions  produce  more  teachers  than  any  other  professional  personnel  and  in 
the  face  of  the  record  that  some  state  departments  of  education  have  more  teaching 
credentials  on  file  than  there  are  jobs  to  fill.  The  incentive  system  of  public 
education  does  not  reinforce  teaching  as  a career  in  education;  it  reinforces  ad- 
ministration, In  addition,  teachers  lack  professional  autonomy  and  independence, 
are  unable  to  practice  professional  self-regulation  or  licensing,  and  are  muted  by 
a system  of  decision  making  which  needs  technical  expertise  to  solve  complex 
problems  but  which  essentially  is  operated  by  administrators  in  the  absence  of 
teacher  expertise. 

The  educational  institution's  system  of  reward  makes  time  the  central 
criterion  for  advancement,  and  the  salary  schedule  assumes  that  all  teachers  grow 
in  exact  annual  equivalents  or  that  expertise  is  an  automatic  concomitant  of  a 
given  lump  of  Carnegie  units.  There  are  no  promotions  in  teaching.  All  promo- 
tions lead  away  from  the  classroom.  The  single- salary  schedule  tends  to  reward 
expertise  but  in  actuality  is  deaf  to  it.  It  is  the  most  innocuous  method  of  remuner- 


ation  available  and  fails  to  confront  the  whole  issue  of  providing  adequate  incen- 
tives for  teachers  to  remain  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  have  advocated  across- 
the-board  increases,  and  boards  of  education  have  countered  with  merit  pay  plans. 
Both  avoid  the  question  of  increased  responsibilities  as  a method  of  advancement 
and  continue  to  operate  from  the  single-salary  schedule.  As  long  as  time  reigns 
supreme  as  the  basis  of  rewarding  teaching  competence  in  the  educational  organi- 
zation, we  will  not  have  the  flexibility  to  offer  substantive  institutional  incentives 
and  promotions  for  teachers  as  teachers,  nor  be  able  to  offer  the  public  much  more 
than  they  are  now  receiving  for  their  tax  dollars . 

Teachers  are  not  only  paid  in  the  same  manner,  in  most  school  systems 
they  are  treated  as  interchangeable  parts  and  all,  regardless  of  talent  or  experience 
are  given  the  same  instructional  responsibilities.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
twelve-year  teaching  veteran  with  the  same  Instructional  duties  for  thirty  third- 
graders  as  he  had  the  day  he  first  walked  into  the  classroom.  Teachers  are  treated 
in  large  city  school  systems  in  accordance  with  what  industrial  researchers  call 
the  "machine  model"  of  human  behavior.  This  paradigm  is  defined  as  one  m which 
employees  are  "primarily  passive  instruments",  capable  of  performing  work  and 
accepting  directions , but  not  initiating  action  or  exerting  influence  in  any  signif- 
icant way.  ^ 

The  desire  of  large  systems  for  control  and  hence  predictable  employee 
behavior  has  led  to  a highly  structured  work  environment  with  elaborate  sets  of 
rules  and  regulations . An  unintended  result  of  this  practice  has  been  the  stultify- 
ing effects  upon  teacher  initiative  and  creativity , the  paralysis  of  the  educational 

1 March,  James  G,  and  others.  Organizations . A publication  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administration,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons , 1958.  262  pages. 
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program  in  dealing  with  changing  student  and  societal  needs , and  the  a dm  inis  tra 
tion  of  the  program  by  formula  and  categorization  rather  than  by  discretion,  judg- 
ment, and  vision*  The  clamor  by  parents  for  better  education,  the  taxpayers1 
revolt,  recent  student  discontent,  sit-ins  and  riots,  and  teacher  militancy  further 
ossify  most  educational  systems  as  administrators  defend  their  actions  by  following 
the  procedure  book  even  closer  for  fear  of  making  the  wrong  decision* 

What,  then,  is  the  promise  of  differentiated  staffing  as  an  alternative? 
Inherent  in  a plan  of  differentiated  staffing  on  the  basis  of  responsibility  is  the 
decentralization  of  decision  making,  the  creation  of  new  teacher  roles  which  pro- 
duces organizational  inequality  and  increased  flexibility,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  career  patterns  for  teachers*  Concomitantly,  in  order  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a new  staffing  pattern,  student  performance  objectives  are  formulated 
which  permit  its  measurement  with  the  traditional  method  of  staff  deployment*  Only 
when  the  organization  of  education  permits  its  personnel  and  students  to  structurally 
have  strengths  and  weaknesses,  vast  differences  In  training,  motivation  and 
achievement  can  we  successfully  meet  individual  student  and  teacher  needs  to 
reshape  the  instructional  program.  It  may  be  argued  that  individualization  of 
instruction  for  students  cannot  be  attained  very  well  as  long  as  we  deal  only  with 
the  recipients  of  that  instruction.  Individualization  of  teacher  talents  is  the  other 
concomitant  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Once  we  admit  to  the  fallacy  of  teacher  "equality"  and  create  an  organi- 
zation which  Is  unequal  and  which  can  capitalize  upon  the  individual  and  collective 
talents  within  it,  we  create  technical  gaps  (based  upon  abilities  to  perform  the 
additional  responsibilities)  among  teachers  themselves  (they  already  exist adf 
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but  not  in  a formal  role  sense)  and  between  teachers  and  the  administrative 

2 

structure.  Bennis  has  noted  that  bureaucracy  thrives  in  an  undifferentiated 
environment  with  a pyramidal  structure  of  authority  and  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Differentiated  staffing  shifts  decision  making  from  an 
individual  context  to  a group  context.  The  most  logical  rule  to  follow  in  the 
decision-making  process  is  that  decisions  should  be  made  by  the  most  competent 
people  within  the  organization,  e.  g.  , managerial  decisions  should  be  made  by 
managers.  The  current  difficulty  in  school  administration  is  that  teachers  are 
not  engaged  in  the  decision-making  process  at  all  at  the  top  levels.  Generalist 
administrators  usually  not  only  make  the  technical  decisions  but  formulate  rules 
which  dictate  how  specialist  teachers  should  perform.  The  more  specialized 
teachers  become,  the  more  they  resent  being  evaluated  solely  by  generalists. 

Education  also  loses  many  of  its  most  talented  technical  practitioners  to 
management  because  of  the  lack  of  a career  pattern.  Differentiated  staffing 
creates  a new  career  pattern  which  offers  a method  of  reinforcing  teacher 
productivity  and  establishes  vertical  mobility  in  the  teaching  faculty  where 
none  exists  now.  There  always  have  been  qualitative  breaks  in  the  line/staff 
model  of  decision  making  in  education  as  in  other  fields*  What  differentiated 
staffing  makes  possible  is  a formalized  way  of  involving  teachers  in  decision 
making  with  administrators  where  their  knowledge  and  skills  are  necessary  to 
produce  competent  decisions  and  engage  in  relevant  organizational  problem 
solving. 


^Bennis,  Warren  G.  Changing  Organizations:  Essays  on  the  Development 
and  Evolution  of  Human  Organization.  New  Y dries  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co*  s lVhb. 
Z32  pp.  — 
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Any  model  of  differentiated  staffing  should,  therefore,  extend  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  decision-making  process , Differentiated  staffing 
is  far  more  than  a salary  plan;  it  is  a method  of  re-organizing  the  resources  of 
the  organization  to  do  a better  job  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  and  allocating 
those  resources  to  be  more  effective  than  is  now  possible.  It  should  seek  to 
involve  teachers  in  the  evaluation  of  colleagues,  since  a specialist  should 
evaluate  a specialist  in  the  performance  of  his  responsibilities.  This  certainly 
is  one  of  the  touchstones  of  a profession— its  willingness  and  its  ability  to 
perform  the  regulating  activities  of  its  own  membership.  The  exercise  of 
this  function  is  central  to  the  desire  by  teachers  for  greater  professional 
independence  and  autonomy  and  greater  voice  in  admission  to  the  profession 
itself.  The  power  to  regulate  is  the  power  to  control.  As  long  as  teachers 
leave  the  regulation  of  their  ranks  to  other  persons  or  groups , they  cannot 
govern  themselves . If  teachers  fail  to  define  the  essence  of  good  practice 
through  regulation,  othem  less  qualified  and  with  motivation  perhaps  different 
from  the  advancement  of  good  practice  are  free  to  exercise  theirs . The 
privileges  of  professionalism  are  gained  by  assuming  the  responsibilities  which 
accompany  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  generalist  or  manager  is  excluded 
from  the  evaluative  process , only  that  the  process  should  be  augmented  by  the 
best  available  professional  expertise  nnd  judgment  relative  to  the  job  being 
performed . 


The  proposed  model  of  differentiated  staffing  has  been  described  in  two 
previous  publications  . 3 ' 4 Three  basic  areas  of  additional  responsibilities  are 
part  of  the  staff  differentiation  design.  Basically,  they  pick  up  strands  which 
are  evident  in  most  systems  today.  For  this  reason,  most  educators  will  find 
the  model  more  easily  adaptable  than  those  which  use  a hierarchy  of  learning 
as  the  basis  of  staff  differentiation.5  The  three  areas  are  (a)  instructional 
management,  which  features  an  advanced  teacher  as  a learning  engineer;  (b) 
curriculum  construction,  which  adds  to  a teacher's  responsibilities  emerging 
curricular  theory  and  design  by  discipline  structure;6  and  (c)  advanced  skills 
of  the  practical  application  of  research  for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
Positions  beyond  the  staff  teacher  level  relate  to  specific  disciplines . At  the 
primary  school  level,  these  positions  may  be  augmented  by  the  introduction  of 
subject  skill  specialists. 


3 Rand,  M.  John,  and  English,  Fenwick,  "Towards  a Differentiated 
Teaching  Staff."  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  49:  264-68;  January,  1968. 

4 Allen,  Dwight  W. , "A  Differentiated  Staff:  Putting  Teaching  Talent  to 
Work,"  Occasional  Paper  No,  1.  Washington,  D.C.,  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association, 
December , 1968, 

5 McKenna,  Bernard  H.  School  Staffing  Patterns  and  Pupil  Interpersonal 
Behavior:  Implications  for  Teacher  Education,  Burlingame;  California  Teachers 
Association,  1967 , 

6 Scrlven,  Michael.  "The  Structure  of  the  Social  Studies . " The  Structure 
of  Knowledge  and  the  Curriculum.  (G,  W,  Ford  and  L,  Pugno,  editors.)  Chicago; 
Rand  McNally  & Co.,  1964,  pp.  87-105. 
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Figure  I 


THE  TEMPLE  CITY  MODEL  OF  A DIFFERENTIATED  TEACHING  STAFF 


NON-TENURE 
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Entry  points  to  the  profession  are  expanded  from  a single  point  {staff  teacher) 
to  multiple  points  (any  of  the  positions  described  in  the  hierarchy).  Contractual 
periods  would  vary  with  the  degree  and  complexity  of  instructional  responsibilities. 
For  example , the  senior  teacher  is  employed  for  eleven  months  and  the  master 
teacher  is  employed  for  twelve  months.  This  arrangement,  coupled  with  daily 
schedule  flexibility  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many  housewives  in  the 
community  who  have  been  teachers  and  still  possess  credentials  can  work  part 
time  in  some  capacity  in  the  school.  Many  qualified  teachers  can  be  drawn  back 
into  the  profession.  These  same  people  are  rendered  impotent  to  the  educational 
organization  now  because  of  its  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  utilization  of  teacher 
time  and  lack  of  role  flexibility.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  the  teacher  hierarchy 
permits  excellent  teaching  to  function  at  all  levels . The  housewife-teacher  is 
not  forced  to  work  a longer  year,  but  she  does  not  hinder  the  career  teacher  from 
professional  advancement  in  the  organization.  One  is  not  penalized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other , Figure  II  presents  an  overview  of  the  teacher  responsibilities 
in  the  samb  differentiated  staffing  model  In  one  discipline,  the  social  sciences, 
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Figure  II 

ROLE  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  A DIFFERENTIATED  STAFF 


O 
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For  many  reasons , scheduling  flexibility  is  an  integral  component  of  a differen- 
tiated teaohing  staff.  Without  flexibility  in  scheduling,  the  superimposing  of 
new  roles  will  fall  victim  to  rigidity  and  further  stratification.  Flexible  schedu- 
ling is  the  key  to  successful  utilization  of  teacher  talent  and  teacher  time.  The 

combination  of  these  two  variables  are  the  vehicles  for  a new  school  day . For 
this  reason,  the  concept  of  the  self-contained  classroom,  regnant  in  most  ele- 
mentary schools  teday,  is  a barrier  of  the  first  class  to  differentiation  of  teacher 
roles . It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  no  one  teacher  can  be  all  things 
to  all  children.  The  continuation  of  the  self-contained  classroom  notion  hinders 
the  effective  deployment  of  personnel  and  hence  hinders  effective  instruction . 
Teacher  claims  that  such  flexibility  is  injurious  to  children  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated from  achievement  or  research  data.  The  statement,  "I  teach  children, 
not  subject  matter,"  is  a gross  misapplication  of  an  earlier  educational  philosophy 
Children  do  not  learn  in  a vacuum.  Problem-solving  activities  and  conceptual 
learning  are  only  meaningful  when  they  can  be  related  to  specific  instances.  In 
the  words  of  William  James,  "No  one  sees  further  into  a generalization  than  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  applied.  " 

One  question  persistently  raised  in  a discussion  of  differentiated 
staffing  concerns  evaluation:  Who  will  evaluate  the  teachers  who  are  functioning 
beyond  the  staff  teacher  level?  This  is  an  unmanageable  responsibility  for  the 
principal,  since  the  advanced  training  and  technical  expertise  of  these  teachers 
are  far  beyond  this  .7  The  rationale  for  the  creation  of  the  position  was  that  they 
would  improve  the  quality  of  the  instructional  program.  They  render  services  to 

^English,  Fenwick.  "Is  the  School  Principal  Obsolete?"  A paper 
written  for  SPEIR,  Title  III  ESEA  PACE  Center,  Riverside-Imperial  Counties, 
Riverside,  California,  January,  1968. 
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the  staff  and  associate  teachers . Who  is  better  qualified  to  evaluate  the  services 
than  those  who  receive  them?  Thus,  staff  and  associate  teachers  evaluate  the 
services  received  by  senior  and  master  teachers  (see  Figure  III).  Senior  and 
master  teacher,  in  turn,  evaluate  their  colleagues.  This  is  a model  of  dual 
evaluation  and  places  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  professionalism  on  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  . If  evaluation  is  seen  not  from  an  inspection-oriented  or  punitive 
vantage  point  as  it  has  been  traditionally  conceived  and  practiced  by  superivsors  , 
practicing  professionals  should  receive  great  benefits  from  the  suggestions, 
criticisms,  and  judgments  of  one  another.  This  two-ttay  flow  of  ideas  and  service 
monitoring  is  one  of  the  crucial  differences  between  evaluation  as  it  is  currently 
conceptualized  and  the  process  of  appraisal  exchange  in  a differentiated  teaching 
staff.  The  assumption  made  is  that  professional  teachers  are  competent  to  render 
valid  observations  concerning  the  improvement  of  their  practice.  An  extension  of 
this  logic  would  be  student  evaluation  of  teachers  in  some  dimension.  In  the  wave 
of  recent  student  agitation  and  unrest  and  demands  for  educational  reform,  it  does 
not  seem  a matter  of  "if";  rather,  it  is  a matter  of  "how"  and  "when." 


directly  contingent  upon  successful  evaluation  by  one's  peers  and  colleagues.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  all  personnel  in  die  model  function  as  classroom  teachers. 
This  is  a necessity  if  teachers  are  to  be  promoted  as  teachers.  Current  definitions 
of  a teacher  as  anyone  who  teaches  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  school  day  will  be 
inadequate  to  describe  a teacher's  job  in  a differentiated  teaching  staff.  New 
conceptualizations  of  what  a teacher  is  and  does  are  no  more  apparent  than  here , 
Since  the  model  of  staffing  rests  upon  flexible  scheduling,  teachers  will  not  be 
with  children  all  day  long  even  though  perhaps  teaching  100  percent.  Definitions 


Advancement  beyond  the  staff  teacher  level  is  not  automatic  but  is 
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of  what  teaching  is , or  what  a teacher  is  should  Instead  describe  what  happens 
with  students  and  in  what  situations  requiring  what  kind  of  professional  judgments. 
Time-based  criteria  dominate  many  of  our  definitions  and  thinking  and  are  locked  into 
many  legal  codes . They  will  have  to  be  replaced  as  new  conceptualizations  of 
education  are  implemented.  The  creation  of  the  advanced  role  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  dual  evaluation  means  that  teachers  will  be  in  a position  to  govern  fully 
the  spectrum  of  technical  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  from  instruction  to  curric- 
ulum writing  to  the  application  of  research  to  improve  practice. 

Decision  making  in  a differentiated  teaching  staff  is  decentralized . 

Figure  III  attempts  to  illustrate  the  new  organizational  relationships  between  the 
technical,  managerial,  and  institutional  subsystems  of  the  educational  institution. 
These  are  based  upon  Parsons'8  theory  of  the  major  subdivisions  in  an  organization. 
Within  the  managerial  subsystem,  consisting  now  primarily  of  only  staff  teachers, 
is  extended  in  both  directions  to  include  teachers  as  formal  partners  with  admini- 
strators in  the  decision-making  process.  Decision-making  contexts  occur  at  the 
school  level  in  the  academic  senate  and  at  the  district  level  In  the  academic 
coordinating  council,  it  is  in  these  new  environments  that  the  technical-managerial 
subsystems  are  integrated  in  relevant  organizational  problem-solving  activities . 

Here,  curriculum  and  instructional  program  priorities  are  resolved  and  related  to 
program  dollars . The  principal  must  involve  his  senior  teachers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  school  policies  within  the  framework  of  the  institutional  subsystem  repre- 
sented by  the  board  of  education  and  the  legal  code.  The  principal  will  become 
much  more  of  a group  specialist  and  understand  how  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
his  teaching  staff  at  ail  levels . In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  principal  and 
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Figure  III 


A MODEL  OF  EVALUATION  AND  DECISION  MAKING 
IN  A DIFFERENTIATED  TEACHING  STAFF 


BOARD  POLICY  (INSTITUTIONAL  SUBSYSTEM) 


INSTITUTIONAL  SUBSYSTEM 

< — > TECHNICAL  SUBSYSTEM  (Evaluative  and  decision-making  reBponsibilitiesI 
MANAGERIAL  SUBSYSTEM  (Evaluative  and  decision-making  responsibilities 
("'i  CORPORATE  DECISION-MAKING  SUBSYSTEMS  (Technical/mangerial  groups 
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academic  senate  because  the  latter  has  real  power,  an  appellate  body — the 
academic  coordinating  council  composed  of  other  principals  and  master  teachers— 
resolves  the  impasse.  The  linestaff  responsibilities  of  the  principal  are  not  dis;- 
solved  but  augmented  and  redesigned  with  parallel  technical  authority  of  teachers 
functioning  in  the  advanced  roles . 

The  differentiated  teaching  staff  places  the  professionalization  of 
teachers  squarely  on  all  members  of  die  education  profession.  It  asks  school 
administrators  to  form  new  relationships  with  teachers  within  the  school  and 
school  district  as  colleagues  in  the  decision-making  process . It  asks  of  teachers 
an  acceptance  of  the  challenge  for  additional  training  to  serve  in  the  new  capacities 
with  increased  sophistication  and  competence . The  aura  of  what  has  been  called 
"credentialism,"®  i.e. , a defensive  posture  concerning  nonprofessional  functions, 
must  be  replaced  by  new  vistas  of  experimentation,  redefinition,  and  change. 

Those  professional  tasks  which  no  longer  require  judgment  and  which  have  become 
routined  must  be  delegated  to  auxiliary  personnel  or  machines , Growing  pro- 
fessionals are  never  in  the  position  of  being  replaced  and  thus  will  not  hide  behind 
"credentialism"  as  an  excuse  not  to  differentiate  role  assignments.  Discarding 
"credentialism"  allows  the  professional  to  use  his  judgment  in  other  areas  where 
his  competence  is  necessary. 


Differentiated  staffing  offers  to  American  education  new  organizational 


flexibility  and  new  conceptual  structure . It  offers  to  the  teacher  advanced  levels 
for  promotion  and  participation  In  organizational  decision  making.  It  places 
the  teacher  in  the  position  of  being  maximally  effective  to  learners  through 
scheduling  flexibility  and  the  deployment  of  talent  in  unequal  amounts  at  varying 
times  and  raises  the  quality  of  the  instructional  program  in  a substantive  way  by 


taking  optimal  advantage  of  teacher  technical  expertise  in  shaping  relevant  and 
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self-renewing  curriculum.  This  is  the  alternative  which  is  available.  Not  to 
accept  it  isnot  to  know  what  education  might  become.  Not  to  implement  some 
model  of  it  leaves  us  without  a defense  of  present  practice.  If  we  cannot  defend 
what  we  are  doing,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  doling  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  differentiated  staffing  is  that  it  forces 
educators  to  ask  qualitative  questions  that  will  no  doubt  prove  highly  uncomfortaLi 
such  as:  what  is  the  relationship  between  differentiated  staffing  and  increased 
student  learning?  Will  the  implementation  of  differentiated  staffing  improve 
human  relations  in  the  school?  Will  increased  technical  expertise  of  teachers 
really  produce  relevant  learning  ? 

We  will  never  be  able  to  accurately  assess  the  quality  of  learning  until 
the  objectives  of  education  are  stated  in  observable,  performance  terms.  Increas- 
ing evidence  and  study  indicate  that  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  specify  all  the 
affective  counterparts  to  cognitive  knowledge,  we  certainly  can  be  more  precise 
about  the  educational  product  than  we  have  been.  As  we  develop  performance 
criteria,  we  may  also  test  current  practice  against  other  alternatives  that  are 
available . 

The  time  of  maximum  insecurity  for  educators  will  be  when  they  begin 
asking  qualitative  questions  and  find  that  they  have  to  admit  that  many  are 
obsolete,  with  validity,  and  contrary  to  a good  deal  of  logic  and  research  already 
available.  Asking  qualitative  questions  means  shedding  light  on  traditional 
assumptions  and  demanding  empirical  evidence  for  their  continued  usage.  This  is 
the  skeleton  in  the  professional  closet  which  gets  rattled  in  considering  a reorgani- 
zation of  public  education  via  a differentiated  teaching  staff.  When  the  product 
is  defined,  the  methods-means  of  producing  it  can  be  assessed  or  at  least  made 
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qualitatively  approachable . 

The  relationship  between  learning  and  any  staffing  pattern  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  manner  in  which  teachers  are  deployed  with  students  and 
the  degree  to  which  that  relationship  is  meaningful  and  relevant  are  positively 
correlated.  Students  are  facilitated  or  hindered  by  significant  adults,  some  of 
whom  are  called  teachers  and  are  subjected  to  certain  organizational  and  societal 
rules  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  relationship  in  a special  place  called  school . 

We  further  assume  that  if  the  professional  teacher  has  greater  ability 
to  manipulate  his  time  and  talent,  he  will  know  how  to  better  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe unique  experience  which  will  facilitate  student  learning  beyond  the  methods 
currently  available.  If  this  is  not  true,  we  shall  have  laid  our  professional 
souls  bare,  for  many  of  our  excuses  will  have  been  taken  away.  The  validity  of 
our  practice  will  be  put  to  the  test . This  means  challenging  the  nature  of  teacher/ 
administrator  training,  the  nature  of  professional  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the 
deployment  of  professional  personnel  in  keeping  with  diagnosed  student  needs,  and 
the  efficient  utilization  of  our  resources  to  accomplish  specified  learning  tasks. 

If  differentiated  staffing  is  accompanied  by  significant  changes  in  the 
decision  making  structure  of  education  and  the  development  of  collegial  relation- 
ships between  teachers , administrators , and  students , the  human  relations  of  the 
public  school  stand  to  gain  immeasurably.  If  all  concerned  with  the  school  and  Its 
program  are  involved  meaningfully  in  a real  dialogue  about  its  structure  and  content 
and  how  activities  can  be  tailored  to  the  instructional  program,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  potentiality  of  conflict  will  be  increased  but  that  the  solutions  available 
to  solve  real  problems  will  also  be  increased . Real  participation  of  teachers  in 
organizational  problem  solving  as  peers  in  the  democratic  process  will  mean 
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administrators  will  be  more  vulnerable  than  before  and  teachers  will  be  vulnerable 
for  the  firS  time  in  their  new  roles  . The  relevancy  of  the  institution  to  the  society 
itself  should  be  increased.  Communication  and  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the 
school  should  also  rise,  Extraorganizational  conflict  may  decrease,  intra-organi- 
zational  conflict  will  be  expanded.  The  "smooth  ship"  notion  of  good  leadership 
just  may  be  all  wet  when  an  organization  is  characterized  by  broad  participation 
in  the  decision  making  process  . 

The  danger  in  considering  the  implementation  of  a differentiated  teaching 
staff  is  that  it  may  be  seen  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a means.  Viewed  as  an  end, 
it  could  be  completely  irrelevant  to  improvement  in  student  learning , even  though 
it  may  produce  desired  changes  in  the  teaching  profession.  Viewed  as  an  end,  we 
may  simply  refine  the  status  quo.  Correctly  seen  as  a means  toward  greater  utili~ 
zation  of  educational  resources , it  may  provide  a breath  of  fresh  air  for  American 
education.  To  have  tried  it  and  failed  may  in  itself  be  a new  dawn  for  the  teaching 
profession.  Not  to  have  tried  it  all  may  be  to  have  failed  at  professionalism  itself. 


B.  Temple  City 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Phi  Delta  Keppsn,  January,  136S 


TOWARDS  A DIFFERENTIATED  TEACHING  STAFF 
By  M»  John  Rand  and  Fenwick  English 

(The  single  salary  schedule  and  the  assumptions  of  homo- 
geneous teacher  roles  which  support  it  constitute  a 
school  tradition  carefully  built  over  the  past  30  or 
40  years,  Mr,  Rand  and  Mr.  English  think  it  is  time 
to  change  this  tradition.) 

(MR,  RAND  (1622,  University  of  Southern  California  Chapter) 
is  superintendent  of  the  Unified  School  District,  Temple 
City,  California.  MR.  ENGLISH  (3322,  University  of  Sou- 
thern California  Chapter)  is  director  of  the  Differentia- 
ted Staffing  Project  for  the  same  district). 

The  acute  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  growing  movement  toward  teacher 
professionalization  are  placing  unbearable  strains  upon  the  present  organiza- 
tional structure  in  education.  The  shortage  is  worst  in  the  nation* s largest 
metropolitan  areas,  where  organizational  structures  are  most  rigid  and  inner- 

city  children  are  in  greatest  need  of  good  education.  In  suburban  districts  there 
is  growing  constituent  dissatisfaction.  Taxpayers  are  balking  at  increasing 
education  costs  without  some  proof  that  the  pudding  will  be  better. 

Rising  militancy  and  mass  "resignations"  last  fall  are  signs  that  teachers 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  roles  as  mere  implementors  of  administrative  decision. 
Their  demands  are  certainly  more  inclusive  than  simply  a raise  in  pay.  Teachers 
are  telling  us  something  we  should  have  known  or  predicted  long  ago.  When  a 
group  of  people  increase  their  technical  competence  close  to  that  of  the  two 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  lines  of  authority  become  blurred.  The  subordinate 
position  begins  to  rest  more  upon  arbitrary  and  traditional  distinctions  than 
upon  competence  to  perform  the  job. 

Teachers  are  demanding  inclusion  in  the  decision-making  process  in  educa- 
tion. As  Corwin  says,l  professionalism  is  associated  positively  with  militancy. 


Rather  than  arouse  hostility  in  administrators  and  lay  boards,  it  should  be 
welcomed  as  one  sign  that  the  teaching  profession  is  coming  of  age. 

Increasing  teacher  specialization  and  competence  mean  that  roles  within 
the  present  educational  structure  are  in  the  process  of  change.  Teachers  are 
recognizing  that  to  break  out  of  the  ceilings  imposed  by  the  single  salary 
schedule  they  must  reexamine  the  assumptions  which  support  it.  The  increasing 
need  for  high  specialization  and  advanced  training  means  that  some  teachers 
should  be  paid  between  $20,000  and  $25 , 000  per  year,  as  are  specialists  in  other 
fields.  So  long  as  we  have  the  single  salary  schedule,  however,  no  one  wiH 
get  this  amount.  The  money  simply  cannot  be  raised  without  a complete  (and  in 
the  short  run  completely  impossible)  overhaul  of  tax  structures,  school  financ- 
ing, and  public  value  systems. 

Hence  the  dissolution  of  the  single  salary  schedule  ie  a must  if  the 
teaching  profession  is  to  advance.  Teachers  will  generally  admit  that  not  all 
of  them  possess  the  same  abilities  or  strengths.  They  reject  the  onus  of  "merit 
pay,”  however,  as  "unprofessional”  or  otherwise  undesirable.  Merit  pay  plans 
offer  the  advantage  of  dissolving  the  single  salary  schedule,  but  ordinarily  make 
no  distinction  in  job  responsibilities  of  teachers.  Added  pay  is  for  "merit," 
not  for  added  responsibility.  As  long  as  teaching  is  considered  an  art,  one 
man*®  "superior"  teacher  is  another’s  "average"  teacher.  Judgment  of  teaching 
"excellence"  must  be  based  on  careful  research  just  beginning  to  emerge  at  some 
universities.  We  have  a long  way  to  go  before  we  can  specify  on  the  basis  of 
empirical  evidence  what  teaching  excellence  consists  of.  Hence  we  do  not  have 
the  foundation  for  merit  pay. 
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The  Temple  City  plan  approaches  the  problem  from  a different  perspective. 
Teachers  are  not  treated  the  same.  They  may  receive  additional  remuneration  for 
increased  professional  responsibilities,  which  means  change  In*  their  roles  as 
teachers.  These  new  responsibilities  imply  increased  training  and  time  on  the 
job,  and  implicit  in  the  concept  of  advancement  is  professional  competence  as  a 
teacher,  however  it  is  measured.  Teachers  are  not  chosen  to  be  paid  more  simply 
for  continuing  to  perform  their  same  functions;  they  are  paid  more  for  assuming 
increased  responsibilities  in  the  instructional  program.  They  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  experience  and  qualifications  for  the  job  by  a professional 
panel  and  are  retained  only  as  they  are  able  to  perform  adequately  in  their 
capacities.  The  Temple  City  Differentiated  Staffing  Plan,  almost  wholly  designed 
by  teachers,  offers  a way  for  teachers  to  receive  remuneration  of  $20,000  per 
year  by  differentiating  teaching  roles  and  systematically  enlarging  their  author- 
ity and  decision-making  powers  to  shape  the  instructional  program. 

The  Temple  City  plan  is  not  a brand  new  idea.  Aspects  of  the  plan  have 
been  espoused  by  Myron  Lieberman,  ^ J.  Lloyd  Trymp,  and  Robert  Bush  and  Dwight 
Allen2*  at  Stanford  University.  Allen  was  instrumental  in  developing  the  Temple 
City  project,  funded  by  the  Charles  F,  Kettering  Foundation  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
for  an  18-month  study.  The  TEPS  program  of  the  NEA  has  also  been  active  in  pro- 
posing differentiated  roles  for  professional  personnel.  The  strength  of  the 
Temple  City  concept  of  differentiated  staffing  resides  in  a high  degree  of  staff 
participation  in  its  development.  Indeed,  the  process  of  development  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  product,  i.e.,  an  acceptable  organizational  design  to 
implement  the  ideas  of  the  professional  staff. 

The  original  model  of  differentiated  staffing  was  developed  by  Allen  and 
presented  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  in  April  of  1966  (see  Fig- 
ure 1)*  Later  it  was  altered  in  the  work  done  by  Temple  City  teachers  (see 


Figure  £).  At  the  present,  this  model  is  undergoing  further  revision  as  a 
result  of  financial  studies  end  further  staff  feedback.  A brief  sketch  of  the 
job  descriptions  follows: 

Teaching  Research  Associate 

The  Teaching  Research  Associate  (TRA)  is  the  "self-renewal"  unit  of  the 
organization.  His  primary  function  is  to  introduce  new  concepts  and  ideas 
into  the  schools.  He  is  well-versed  in  research  methodolo©r  and  evaluation 
of  instruction.  The  TRA  may  conduct  field  studies,  but  his  major  purpose  is 
to  translate  research  into  instructional  probes  at  the  school  level.  The  TRA 
functions  in  the  present  structure  as  a classroom  teacher,  as  do  all  of  the 
other  personnel  in  the  differentiated  staffing  plan,  although  in  a limited 
capacity.  In  this  way  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  receivers  of  his  efforts. 
The  TRA  represents  the  apes  of  professional  advancement  for  the  aspiring  teacher, 

g 

The  Teaching  Research  Associate  meets  all  of  Rogers,  criteria  for  initiat- 
ing planned  change  in  education.  These  ere:  (l)  base  the  topics  investigated 
on  felt  needs  of  practitioners;  (2)  create  an  educational  structure  to  facili- 
tate change;  (3)  raise  the  practitioners*  ability  to  utilize  the  research 
results.  Part  of  the  TRA*e  responsibilities  are  implied  in  the  third  criterion 
mentioned  by  Rogers,  Much  of  hie  liaison  work  with  staff  and  current  research 
will  be  to  increase  the  sophistication  level  of  teachers  end  help  them  use  it 
in  practice  and  evaluate  its  effectiveness. 

Teaching  Curriculum  Associate 

The  Teaching  Curriculum  Associate  (TCA)  also  must  possess  knowledge  of 
research  methodology,  except  that  his  knowledge  is  more  applicable  to  cur- 
riculum theory,  construction,  and  evaluation.  In  addition,  the  TCA  would  be 
adept  at  modifying  national  curriculum  studies  to  meet  local  needs  and  local 
teacher  proclivities. 
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The  TCA  also  works  at  raising  the  level  of  teacher  specialization  in  spe- 
cific subject  areas.  He  is  more  of  a communications  specialist  than  the  TRA. 
However,  due  to  the  overlap  in  some  functions,  and  because  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  research  from  curriculum  and  instructional  improvement  studies,  these 
two  functions  will  probably  be  combined  into  one  position:  the  Teaching  Research- 

Curriculum  Associate, 

The  Senior  Teacher 

The  senior  teacher  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  application  of  curric- 
ulum and  instructional  innovations  to  the  classroom.  The  senior  teacher  is  an 
acknowledged  master  practitioner,  a learning  engineer,  a skilled  diagnostician  of 
the  learning  process.  He  is  the  teacher’s  teacher. 

The  senior  teacher  as  an  instructional  advisor  heads  a subject  group  and 
represents  this  area  on  the  school  academic  senate.  He  shares  with  the  school 
principal  the  selection,  performance,  and  evaluation  of  his  colleagues  in  that 
subject  specialty . In  a team  teaching  situation,  the  senior  teacher  would  func- 
tion as  a team  leader.  At  least  one-half  of  this  teacher’s  day  would  be  with 
students • 

The  Staff  Teacher 

In  a sense,  all  teachers  in  the  differentiated  staffing  plan  are  staff 
teachers,  A full-time  staff  teacher  spends  his  school  hours  with  students.  He 
performs  the  same  professional  functions  as  most  teachers  in  typical  school 
districts.  In  a differentiated  staffing  plan  the  staff  teacher  is  relieved  of 
semi-professional  and  clerical  duties  by  employment  of  the  following  assistants s 
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The  Academic  Assistant: 


The  academic  assistant  is  a skilled  paraprofessional,  or  a teacher  intern 
(associate  teacher)  from  a nearby  college  or  university.  He  works  with  stu- 
dents and  may  instruct  in  special  or  skilled  areas.  He  may  also  maintain  phys- 
ical materials,  grade  papers,  and  supervise  resource  center  activities  or 
student  study. 

The  Educational  Technician: 

The  educational  technician  assumes  many  of  the  clerical  and  housekeeping 
tasks  that  consume  so  much  professional  time  in  the  present  organization. 

The  technician  keeps  records,  duplicates  materials,  types,  supervises  student 
movement  on  campus,  takes  attendance,  etc.  The  technician  has  little,  if  any, 
instructional  responsibilities . 

The  Adacemic  Senate: 

Teachers  are  formally  involved  in  school  decision  making  through  the 
organization  of  an  academic  senate  on  each  campus,  Che  of  the  responsibilities 
of  senior  teachers  is  to  represent  the  staff  in  the  establishment  of  school 
policies  relating  to  the  educational  program  aid  its  improvement. 

The  School  Manager: 

In  addition,  the  principal’s  role  is  differentiated  by  establishing  a 
position  called  school  manager.  The  school  manager  assumes  responsibility  for 
most  of  the  business  functions  of  school  operation  and  thus  relieves  the  prin- 
cipal for  attention  to  the  instructional  program.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually 
the  principal  will  also  refurbish  his  image  as  a teacher  by  assuming  some 
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direct  teaching  responsibilities  with  students.  Most  principals  would  find 
this  Impossible  now,  since  they  too  are  overburdened  with  paperwork  and  admin i- 
strivia. 

This  combination  of  teacher  specialists  and  administrator  generalists  would 
provide  the  school  with  the  best  judgments  of  all.  the  professionals  occupied  with 
shaping  a dynamic  instructional  program.  School  leadership  is  clearly  enhanced 
with  teachers  exercising  judgment  as  to  how  the  instructional  program  should  b® 
improved.  The  principal^  role  is  strengthened,  since  he  can  count  on  the 
specialised  expertise  of  his  senior  teachers  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of  the 
instructional  staff.  Teachers  are  intimately  involved  in  professionalizing  and 
discipling  their  own  ranks  through  the  academic  senate.  This  is  crucial  for 
full-fledged  maturity!  effective  professional  regulation  can  only  occur  when 
teachers  assume  responsibility  for  each  other fs  performance.  Administrators 
should  welcome  this  desire  for  more  responsibilities  and  assist  their  staffs  in 
learning  how  to  develop  and  exercise  the  leadership  concomitants  to  fulfill 
this  important  professional  role. 

A discussion  of  differentiated  staffing  would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning some  of  the  problems  the  district  has  encountered  in  studying  this  con- 
cept, Differentiated  staffing  challenges  a basic  assumption  inherent  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  education.  The  myth  that  all  teachers  are  equal 
exercises  a powerful  influence  upon  our  thinking.  The  present  organizational 
structure  which  assumes  that  one  teacher  can  be  aH  things  to  all  students  is 
a barrier  of  the  first  magnitude,  especially  at  the  elementary  level, 

toe  way  of  avoiding  change  and  protecting  oneself  is  for  the  teacher  to 
shut  his  door  and  isolate  himself  with  his  30  children.  The  position  of  the 
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teacher  in  his  classroom  fortress  is  easier  and  more  secure  without  the  scrutiny 
of  his  colleagues*  To  differentiate  teacher  roles  is  contrary  to  the  standard 
organizational  pattern  of  elementary  education  for  the  last  100  years*  When 
teachers  perform  different  functions  and  assume  new  responsibilities  they  cannot 
be  with  children  all  day  long.  They  must  have  time  during  the  school  day  to  plan 
with  colleagues  and  conduct  studies  or  meet  with  individual  students.  This  im- 
plies some  type  of  flexible  scheduling,  plus  dual  use  of  instructional  models  and 
resource  facilities.  This  in  turn  means  that  teachers  must  delegate  to  para- 
prof  essionals  many  nonprofessional  responsibilities  that  do  not  demand  a high 
degree  of  skill  and  training. 

We  have  found  a greater  resistance  at  the  elementary  level  to  concepts  of 
differentiated  staffing  than  at  the  secondary.  Some  teachers  fear  that  team 
teaching,  use  of  par apr of essionals,  resource  centers,  and  flexible  scheduling  will 
permanently  "damage"  their  children.  They  fail  to  recall  that  the  present  organ- 
isational structure  established  in  1870  at  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  was  organ- 
ized for  administrative  convenience  and  that  critics  pointed  out  even  then  that 
it  rather  callously  ignored  the  needs  of  continuous  educational  progress  for  each 

individual  student. 

Also  we  noted  that  a greater  proportion  of  women  than  men  object  to  teachers 
assuming  a professional  disciplinary  role  with  their  colleagues.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  at  the  primary  level,  where  a traditionally  protective  environment 
shields  both  students  and  teachers  from  decision  making  and  colleague  interaction. 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  idea  of  differentiated  staffing  was  received  more 
warmly.  Here  more  teachers  are  men  and  the  tradition  of  subject  area  speciali- 
zation Mid  leadership  through  department  chairmen  has  been  well  established. 
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However,  some  teachers  at  the  secondary  level  are  just  as  immobilized  in  their 
six-period  day,  self-contained  classrooms  as  their  elementary  counterparts. 

Some  administrators  win  be  uncomfortable  in  sharing  the  decision-making 
process  with  their  staffs.  Pear  of  losing  status  is  an  important  consideration 
when  proposing  new  roles  for  teachers.  One  must  remember  that  almost  all  other 
roles  in  a school  district  hijige  upon  that  of  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  base 
is  eaqpanded  upward,  a shift  is  required  in  functions  all  the  way  to  the  super- 
intendent, This  means  that  in  the  Temple  City  plan  teachers  (teaching  rese- 
arch associates)  will  sit  with  principals  in  an  academic  coordinating  council 
headed  by  the  superintendent.  This  district-wide  group  plans  and  anticipates 
district  movement.  Teachers  (teaching  curriculum  associates)  will  also  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  coordinating  council  headed  by  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent, This  group  articulates  curriculum  development  through  the  grades. 

Teacher  specialists  form  an  integral  part  of  the  decision-making  machinery 
with  the  administrators  of  the  district. 

The  Temple  City  plan  of  differentiated  staffing  offers  a way  to  emanci- 
pate the  teacher.  It  changes  and  enlarges  the  roles  of  teachers,  increases 
their  autonomy  and  decision-making  powers,  offers  career  advancement,  and 
places  them  in  a position  to  assume  a regulatory  function  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, From  the  point  of  the  administrator  it  enhances  the  leadership  poten- 
tial of  his  staff  and  builds  in  some  guarantee  that  the  instructional  program 
will  indeed  remain  vital  and  strong  in  all  areas.  A board  of  education  aid 
community  should  be  encouraged  when  their  teachers  are  willing  to  assume  a 
corporate  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  education  in  their  schools.  The 
fact  that  teachers  we  disciplining  themselves,  are  constantly  in  the  self- 
renewal process,  aid  have  the  freedom  to  rise  as  teachers  to  the  top  of  their 
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abilities  and  willingness  to  work  means  that  the  collective  human  resources 
which  lie  fallow  in  every  organization  are  more  fully  tapped.  In  the  short 
time  our  project  has  been  operative  we  have  been  amazed  at  the  talent  which 
has  emerged  from  our  staff. 

The  most  difficult  barrier  of  all  is  not  physical  or  financial  but  the 
subtle  limitations  in  our  vision,  attitudes,  and  expectations,  conditioned  by 
one  organizational  structure  for  over  100  years.  The  validity  of  this  structure 
may  have  been  eroded,  but  its  form  has  been  firmly  implanted  in  our  psyches. 

The  ability  to  rise  above  our  own  conditioning  and  previous  expectancy  levels  is 
the  most  difficult  problem,  for  solutions  cannot  be  devised  until  problems  are 
accurately  perceived.  Perception  in  limited  when  assumptions  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Our  inability  to  see  that  some  of  our  frustrations  stem  from  traditional 
as sumptions  is  a tragic  dilemma.  Differentiated  staffing  is  a concept  which 
challenges  a -whole  host  of  notions  about  how  American  education  should  be  organ- 
ized and  operated.  At  the  moment  it  may  be  hearsay;  in  a decade  it  may  be  prac- 
tice. 


^■Ronald  G.  Corwin,  "Militant  Professionalism,  Initiative  and  Compliance  in 

Public  Education,"  Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  33,  PP*  310-31,  Summer,  1965. 

2&fyron  Lieberman,  The  Future  of  Public  Education.  Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 

cago Press,  I960, 

3j,  Lloyd  Trump  and  Dorsey  Bsynham,  Guide  to  Better  Schools,  Chicago:  Rand 

McNally,  1961. 

^Dwight  Allen  and  Robert  Bush,  A New  Design  for  High  School  Education.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1964* 

^Everett  M.  Rogers,  "Developing  a Strategy  for  Planned  Change."  paper  presented 
at  a Symposium  on  the  Application  of  System  Analysis  and  Management  Techni- 
ques to  Educational  Planning  in  California,  Orange,  California,  June,  1967. 
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FIGURE  1.  THE  PROPOSED  HIERARCHY  BASED 
ON  DIFFERSMP IATED  COMPENSATION  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES* 
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STAFF  TEACHER 
(51  positions) 
ten-month  contract 
$8,000  - $10,000 
5 steps 


ASSOCIATE  TEACHER 
(80  positions) 
ten-month  contract 
$6,000  - $8,000 
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♦This  model  of  a differentiated  staffing  plan  was  developed  by  Dwight  Allen 
and  was  presented  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  in  April,  19.66. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Temple  City  Differentiated  Staffing 
Project,  Temple  City,  California 

THE  TEMPLE  CITY  STORY  --  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING  FOR  VITAL  LEARNING 

EDUCATION  IN  FERMENT 

American  education  is  in  ferment. 

Despite  a surplus  of  trained  personnel,  there  is  a nationwide 
shortage  of  approximately  175, 000  teachers.  That  there  should  not  be  a 
manpower  problem  is  hi^lighted  by  surveys  that  indicate  that  more  then 
one  million  trained  teachers  are  not  in  the  classroom  because  they  choose 
to  work  elsewhere*  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  problOT  if  the  nation's 
annual  EDO, 000  graduates  of  teacher  training  institutions  would  enter  and 
n in  teaching.  This  shortage  and  the  increased  militancy  of  teach- 
ers throughout  the  nation  arise  because  teaching  is  not  yet  completely 
professionalized* 

Teaching  lacks  career  incentives;  it  is  unable  to  exert  holding 
power  and  advance  its  members  as  their  skills  increase.  It  lacks  profes- 
sional autonomy  and  the  power  of  self -regulation.  When  surveyed,  teach- 
ers say  they  resent  the  low  status  and  pay  they  receive  as  compared  with 
other  professions  equivalent  in  training  requisites. 

Today's  teacher  is  better  trained  and  more  aware  of  the  realpolitick 
than  his  sot! -skilled  precursor.  Many  states  now  require  post-matricula- 
tion study  and  still  others  demand  that  teacher  training  be  adjoined 
with  a study  major  outside  of  education. 

These  better  trained  teachers  ere  chafing  under  an  educational 


bureaucracy  encunbered  with  a feudal  ordering  of  privileges  that  assumes 
that  ell  teachers  ere  alike  in  skills,  that  they  cannot  participate 
competently  and  resonsibly  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  setting  their  own  standards.  The  winds  of  change  are  also 
fanned  by  a reward  system  that  is  at  odds  with  the  goal  of  keeping  the 
best  teachers  in  teaching.  Traditionally,  teachers  are  promoted  only  by 
leaving  teaching  and  entering  school  administration.  The  overwhelming 
career  ambition  of  men,  at  least  in  the  elementary  grades,  is  administra- 
tion, Whet  results  from  all  of  this  is  an  imbalance  of  female  instructors 
in  the  formative  grade  levels  and  a scarcity  of  effective,  male  teachers. 

The  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  American  teacher  ia  exacerbated 
in  more  action-directed  forms  of  protest,  Militently  impatient  teachers 
are  attempting  to  negotiate  directly  directly  with  boards  of  educations 
and  state  legislatures.  In  the  shuffle  of  power  relations,  education's 
bureaucracy  loses  its  reason  for  being  and  the  public  is  bewildered  to 
find  teaching's  new  locus  of  accountability.  As  yet,  there  are  no  clear- 
cut  guidelines  to  define  the  proper  role  of  education  in  the  molding  of 
responsible  end  purposeful  future  citizens. 

Merit  Pay 

Merit  pay  is  one  suggested  method  to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  class- 
room, As  it  is  generally  applied,  merit  pay  is  given  to  teachers  regarded 
as  "superior,"  The  concept  has  serious  shortcomings.  First, there  is  the 
problem  of  criteria.  What  constitutes  a superior  teacher?  Who  should 
select  him?  Will  the  "organization  men"  be  rewarded  instead  of  the 
maverick  instructor  who  is  equally  effective?  Even  if  applied  nondiscrim- 


instively,  merit  pay  although  supposedly  reco®iizing  superiority  does  not 
alter  job  responsibilities.  The  superior  teacher  is  paid  more  but  is 
not  efficiently  deployed.  He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  but  is  he  also 
an  excellent  clerk?  If  not,  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  him 
spending  upwards  of  a quarter  of  his  time  on  purely  clerical  matters— 
as  is  now  the  standard  practice,1 

If  not  merit  pay,  what? 

Dr,  Dwight  Allen  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  end  other 
prominent  educators  propose  various  foras  of  a teacher  hierarchy  baaed 
on  differentiated  compensation  and  responsibilities.  Differentiated 
staffing  is  patterned  according  to  teacher  abilities  and  is  a means  to 
promote  teachers  as  teachers  and  give  them  enlarged  powers  to  shape 
the  curriculum  they  must  teach.  It  fuses  together  an  instructional  team 
that  can  use  to  the  full  advantage  the  excellent  housewife  teacher,  yet 
can  take  advantage  of  the  energy  and  the  initiative  of  the  career  teacher. 

The  Temple  City  Project 

Dr,  Allen  was  invited  to  Temple  City  during  December  of  1965  to 
explain  his  concepts.  This  initial  presentation  was  followed  by  a com- 
munity workshop  that  mapped  out  a project  proposal  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  funding. 

From  the  outset,  teachers  were  actively  involved  in  the  formulation  of 


^A  survey  of  Temple  City  teachers  by  the  Project's  Teacher  Job 
Analysis  Task  Force  revealed  that  actual  classroom  instruction  averages 
out  at  45  percent  of  the  total  time  allotted  to  teaching  under  current 
staffing  and  organisational  plans.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
figure  be  increased  to  65  percent. 
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of  staffing  policies. 


One  year  later  (December,  1966),  the  Kettering  Foundation  awarded 
the  School  District  e study  grant  of  $41,840  to  devise  a rationale  for 
a differentiated  teeching  staff.  This  sum  was  augmented  in  1968  by  an 
additional  $15,000  grant.  To  s&ainisttr  the  project.  District  Super- 
intendent M,  John  Rand  activated  a project  steering  committee  and  em- 
powered it  to  make  recommendations  through  him  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
By  virtue  of  its  decisionmaking  authority  end  representational 

membership,  the  Steering  Conicittee  is  an  important  instrument  for  the 

2 

administration  of  educational  innovation. 


The  Differentiated  Hierarchy 

The  Temple  City  model  of  differentiated  staffing  has  at  its  core  a 

3 

four-level  teacher  hierarchy  and  auxiliary  personnel  support  system. 


It  creates  the  new  career  patterns  so  essential  for  evolving  a true 


profession  of  teaching.  It  refocuses  teacher  efforts  to  areas  of 
specialization.  Salaries  ranging  to  $35,000  are  made  possible  through 
a more  efficient  utilization  of  staff  talents. 

Multiple  entry  to  teaching  is  encouraged  since  the  District  may 
hire  personnel  for  any  level  of  the  hierarchy  end  each  level  has  need 
for  a special  type  of  person.  Creation  of  an  auxiliary  personnel  support 
system  facilitates  the  entry  of  minority  ^oup  adults  to  the  educational 
establishment  end  it  broadens  their  opportunities  to  advance  up  the 


c See  section  entitled  Steering  Committee:  Novel  Dimension  for  Educa- 
tional change, 

See  section  entitled  A New  Structure  for  Teaching. 
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Curriculum  end  research  specialists 


career  ladder  to  full-time  teaching, 
ere  utilized  through  employment  at  advanced  positions  on  the  hierarchy. 

The  backbone  of  differentiated  staffing  is  the  Staff  Teacher,  whose 
qualifications  ere  equivalent  to  those  demanded  of  teachers  elsewhere 
(viz.,  s B.  A.  degree  plus  the  teaching  credential).  His  role  under 
differentiated  staffing,  however,  is  qualitatively  different.  His 
ancillary  housekeeping  and  clerical  duties  are  reduced  to  a minimun  and 
absorbed  by  instructional  aides.  Increased  preparation  time  permits 
the  Staff  Teacher  to  be  more  effective  in  his  teaching. 

He  is  more  versatile  than  beginning  and  provisional  teachers  who 
are  grouped  under  differentiated  staffing  as  Associate  Teachers,  The 
Staff  Teacher  is  effective  in  small,  medium  and  large  group  instruction, 
while  the  Associate  Teacher  is  usually  inexperienced  in  all  three. 
Associate  Teachers  are  deployed  wherever  there  is  no  need  for  advanced 
expertise  or  experience  in  the  subject  area  or  skill  level  under  instruc- 
tion. 

Senior  Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  application  of  curricular 
innovations  to  the  classroom.  These  innovations  are  first  evaluated  by 
the  Master  Teachers,  who  hold  the  hierarchy's  top  position.  They  are 
needed  because  must  of  what  is  generally  taught  in  American  schools  is 
not  relevant  to  the  lives  of  most  students.  The  problem  is  basically 
that  the  institution  of  education  has  traditionally  lacked  the  ability 
to  "renew"  itself,  to  feed  into  teaching  a steady  stream  of  new  ideas 
in  a systematic  fashion. 

All  personnel  must  teach  and  ell  teaching  is  organized  on  a flexible 
schedule  peraitting  increased  student  contact.  Classroom  teaching  varies 


from  100  percent  teaching  for  Associate  and  Staff  Teachers,  to  50  percent 
for  Senior  Teachers  and  25  percent  for  Master  Teachers.  This  common  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  classroom  is  designed  to  mitigate  against 
the  establishment  of  a new  elite  for  education.  Breaking  the  bonds  of 
education's  adolescence  requires  also  flexibility  of  organization.4  If 
teachers  are  to  have  increased  time  for  preparation,  if  the  curriculum 
is  to  be  constructed  for  the  maximal  effectiveness  of  its  instruction, 
if  the  advanced  roles  of  differentiated  staffing  are  to  function  efficient- 
ly or  at  all,  and  if  students  are  to  receive  instruction  based  on  their 
needs,  interests  and  abilities,  scheduling  flexibility  is  a must. 


Self-Regulation 

The  professionalization  of  teaching  is  evident  at  all  levels  of  the 
Temple  City  Model.  Highly  qualified  teachers  can  now  commend  top  salaries 
end  ell  teachers  can  assime  regulatory  responsibilities  for  their  profes- 
sion end  be  actively  involved  in  formulating  academic  policies. 

Teacher  evaluation  is  two  wayi  Associate  and  Staff  Teachers  evaluate 
Senior  and  Master  Teachers  and  in  like  fashion  Senior  and  Master  Teachers 
rate  the  teaching  performance  of  their  classroom  colleagues.  Traditionally, 
evaluation  has  been  one  way  in  form  with  school  principals  periodically  in- 
specting the  in-class  performance  of  staff  members.  No  provisions  are 
made  for  teacher  evaluation  of  the  advanced  leadership  and  other  support 
personnel  (e,  g.,  curriculum  coordinators).  As  a consequence,  critical 
evaluations  are  often  viewed  by  teachers  as  emanating  from  administrative 
arbitrariness  and  not  from  teacher  incompetency. 
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See  section  entitled  Flexible  Scheduling  for  Efficient  Study, 
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Under  differentiated  staffing,  the  advanced  roles  of  Senior  end 
Master  Teachers  are  regarded  as  existing  as  e service  end  leadership 
function.  Thus,  the  reason  for  two  way  evaluation:  those  receiving  the 
services  ere  in  the  best  position  to  ascertain  their  relevancy.  All 
evaluations  ere  coordinated  through  the  school's  prime  decisionmaking 
body— the  Academic  Senste— and  through  the  District, -level  Academic 
Coordinating  Council. 

The  Academic  Senates  at  each  school  give  teachers  the  major  voice 
in  school  affairs.  They  are  composed  of  Senior  Teachers,  by  subject  area; 
school  principals  serve  as  chaiimen.  In  the  interim  period  until  full 
deployment  of  the  advanced  roles.  Senate  membership  will  also  include 
representatives  selected  by  Staff  Teachers. 

Specific  school  policies  are  legislated  by  each  Senate.  All 

members  including  the  chairman  (the  school  principal)  have  equal  power. 

The  Senates  also  prepare  operating  budgets  for  their  schools  that  are 

submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  end  the  District  Business 
Manager  for  enelysis,  Upon  approve!,  the  budgets  are  administered  by  the 


respective  Academic  Senates. 

People  to  fill  the  advanced  roles  of  the  differentiated  hierarchy 
are  screened  for  qualifications  by  the  District  Director  of  Personrel 
who  is  assisted  by  a representative  group  of  teachers  in  the  subject 
area  under  consideration.  Reconmendations  for  employment  ere  routed  to 
the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Senates  vie  the  Superintendent. 

Dis agreements  that  may  arise  between  Senate  members  are  referred 
to  the  District's  Academic  Coordinating  Council,  composed  of  an  equal 


number  of  school  principals  end  Master  Teachers.  The  Superintendent 
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is  its  cheiiTOsn,  Beyond  the  Council's  appellate  function,  it  is  important 
for  future  decentralization  of  District-level  decisionmaking. 


New  Role  for  Principals 

The  traditional  role  of  principal  ("keeper  of  the  Keys")  is  abolished. 
In  its  steed,  persons  possessing  expertise  in  group  dynamics , sensitivity 
and  human  engineering  are  hired  to  chair  the  Academic  Senates  and  to  be 
their  executive  officers.  As  such,  the  prototype  principal  is  more 
social  manager  than  petty  administrator.  Most  state  education  codes  re- 
quire that  he  still  bear  legal  accountability  for  the  school;  however, 
his  link  to  power  will  be  as  film  (or  as  weak)  as  his  ability  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  professional  relations  within  the  social  system  of  the 


school . 

Nonacademic  duties  of  the  differentiated  principal  are  assigned  to 
a new  administrative  position  of  School  Manager,  which  is  completely 


subordinate  to  the  instructional  program. 

Project  Schedule 

Present  plans  are  for  the  movement  into  differentiated  staffing  to 
proceed  at  two  schools  per  year  if  outside  funding  remains  sufficiently 
high  during  the  transition  period.  If  successful,  this  will  effect 


full  implementation  in  three  years,  by  school  year  1970-1971.  Schools 

are  selected  for  entry  into  differentiated  staffing  according  to  staff 

readiness  as  measured  by  several  teacher  attitude  Inventories,  both 

local  and  national.  The  phase-in  process  also  is  based  on  the  availability 

5 

of  support  facilities. 

5 

The  tentative  project  schedule  is  outlined  in  Diagram  I. 
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Diagram  I. 


TENTATIVE  PROJECT  SCHEDULE 


School  Year 


School 


Grades 


1968  - 1970 


Oak:  Avenue 


el  Staff  Differenti- 


tion) 


1970  - 1971 


Cleverly 

Qnperor 


4-6 

3-6 


(Possible  E-2  Expansion) 


1971-1972 


longden 


Temple  City  High 


9-18 

1-6 


The  Training  Program 

Differentiated  staffing  is  an  untested  reorganization  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Consequently,  there  are  no  training  institutions  that  are 
currently  producing  teacher  Candida tes  to  fulfill  Temple  City's  needs 
for  differentiated  personnel , Teacher  training  must  be  "retooled"  to 
produce  a new  type  of  teacher  product , 

For  the  interim  period.  Temple  City  is  part  of  a consortium  composed 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  ana  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Qualified  personnel  that  emerge  from  the  consortium's  program  are  drafted 
to  train  other  staff  members.  The  process,  therefore,  is  regenerative 
and  will  not  require  continued  University  support  after  a sufficient 
number  of  differentiated  educators  is  achieved , By  that  time,  however, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Temple  City  Model  will  be  adopted  by  other  school 
districts  and  that  the  resulting  demand  for  differentiated  personnel  will 


spur  other  teacher  training  institutions  to  follow  the  lead  of  Claremont 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  specific  training  intensity  and  sequence  for  each  new  role  is 
outlined  in  Diagram  II.  The  program's  training  strands  are  separate  in 
nature,  but  are  also  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  staffing 
classification  and  can  occur  simultaneously. 

The  key  training  strands  are  A,  B,  C,  and  F,  The  other  strands 
although  important  are  of  lesser  priority  and  are  supportive  in  function. 

Strand  A (Scholar -Teacher  Arranged  Studies)  positions  the  trainee 
in  a consultative  relation  with  field  groups  of  1-3  professors  for  the 
major  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Consultant  services  include  school  visits, 
individual  teacher  conferences,  directed  study  and  occasional  large  group 
presentations.  The  scholar-trainee  ratio  is  approximately  one  to  four. 

Strand  B (Instructional  Management  Studies)  provides  the  trainee 
with  a wide  repertoire  of  methods  for  monitoring  classroom  teaching. 

This  strand  trains  teachers  to  be  skilled  in  the  strategies  for  the 
individualization  of  instruction  and  the  development  of  inquiry  and 
cultural  understanding.  Tactical  decisions  in  classroom  teaching  are 
studied  as  to  their  influence  on  shaping  effective  learning.  These 
studies  stress  classroom  simulation,  field  involvement  and  data  collec- 
tion. 

Strand  C (Behavioral  Study  of  Organizations)  builds  within  the  trainee 
the  theoretical  and  experimental  bases  for  a smooth  transition  to  dif- 
ferentiated staffing.  Individual  programs  ere  designed  for  administrators 
and  the  intern  Senior  and  Master  Teachers. 
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DIAGRAM  II 

Slaff  Teachers  are  administered  the  three-month  long  Training  Strand  H 
(Micro-Teiehing),  Senior  Teachers  progress  in  the  training  program  in 
the  following  fashion;  Strand  E (Model  Building  and  Human  Relations); 
three  months.  Strand  B (Instructional  M fiagement  Studies),  one  year. 
Strand  A (Scholar-Teacher  Arranged  Studies),  five  months,  and  Strand 
C (Behavioral  Study  of  Organizations);  five  months,  For  Master  Teachers, 
the  training  sequence  is  Strand  E (Model  Building  and  Human  Relations), 
three  months;  Strand  A (Scholar-Teacher  Arranged  Studies),  one  year 
and  five  months,  Strand  B (Instructional  Management  Studies),  five 
months,  and  Strand  C (Behavioral  Study  of  Organizations),  five  months. 

The  administrative  training  program  begins  with  Strand  € (Behavioral 
Study  of  Organizations)  for  one  year  and  fen  months,  and  proceeds  to 
StFind  B (Instructional  Management  Studios)  for  five  months,  and  ends 
with  Strand  E (Model  Building  and  Human  Relations)  also  for  five 
months.  The  Auxiliary  Personnel  Training  program  is  encompassed  by 
Strand  F (Auxiliary  Personnel  Training)  which  runs  for  five  and  one-half 
months. 

j 


Strand  F (Auxiliary  Personnel  Training)  is  conducted  by  a resident 
instructor  who  is  sensitive  to  the  problems. of  the  minority  groups  from 
which  instructional  aides  are  recruited.  Training  centers  on  the 
achievement  of  basic  clerical  and  housekeeping  skills  and  their  relation 
to  the  educational  system. 

Strand  S (Model  Building  and  Human  Relations)  is  e survey  of 
relevant  innovstions  in  education  end  an  exercise  in  the  construction 
of  substitute  models  of  specific  innovations.  Strand  H (Micro  Teaching) 
arms  the  candidates  for  Staff  Teacher  with  an  alternative  method  of 
evaluating  their  colleagues . 


Strand  D (Evaluation) 

Strand  D's  formal  study  program  is  supplemented  by  an  ongoing,  on- 
the-scene  monitoring  of  the  developing  behavior,  perspectives  end  prob- 
lems of  the  emerging  staffing  roles.  This  monitoring  revolves  around  an 
internal  evaluation  of  the  entire  training  program.  All  trainees  take 
part  in  the  process. 

An  independent  evaluation  also  is  conducted  by  the  Project  Evalua- 
tion Board,  a representative  group  of  specialists  who  give  professional 
advice  and  offer  technical  assistance  where  necessary  to  the  project  staff. 

Objectives  for  the  Staffing  Project  are  based  on  learner,  teacher, 

6 

end  societal  needs.  The  Project  is  successful  only  if  these  needs  ere 

^Learner  needs  are  measured  by  the  Taraple  City  High  School  Five  Year 
Follow-up  Study.  1963.  Teacher  needs  are  reflected  in  the  Report  on 
Teacher  Sunni v and  Demand.  1965-1975  for  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education  by  the  Arthur  D little  Company  and  in  Suppjy  and  Demand  in 
Public  Schools.  1967.  published  by  the  National  Education  Association. 
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satisfied  at  a lower  cost  than  that  feasible  under  the  traditional 
organization . 

Interim  evaluations  of  differentiated  staffing  at  Oak  Avenue  Inter- 
mediate School  and  flexible  scheduling  and  partial  staff  differentiation 
at  Bnperior  Elementary  School  have  been  generally  favorable.  Teachers 
report  an  increase  in  individualised  instruction  and  point  out  that  the 
instructional  program  is  unequivocally  superior  to  a traditional  program. 
Further,  they  indicate  a great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  with  what  they 
have  designed,  even  though  they  are  working  visibly  harder  than  before. 

Not  one  teacher  noted  in  extended  interviews  with  the  Project  Director 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  extra  efforts  to  make  differentiated  staffing 


The  Financial  Elan 

The  advanced  teaching  positions  of  differentiated  staffing  can  be 
afforded  only  by  a dispersement  of  a specific  percentage  of  teachers 
into  Staff  end  Associate  Teacher  positions. 

All  new  teachers  hired  by  the  District  enter  employment  on  a dif- 
ferentiated salary  schedule.  Currently  employed  staff  members  have  the 
option  of  remaining  on  the  traditional  schedule  as  Staff  Teachers  or 
converting  over  to  the  differentiated  pay  system. 

Teachers  that  choose  to  convert  will  be  advanced  on  the  schedule 

Societal  needs  ere  measured  by  A Elan  for  Evaluating  the  Educational 
Programs  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  expected  that  revisions  will  be  made 
as  the  staffing  model  is  implemented.  This  will  provide  constant  analysis 
of  the  relative  adequacy  and  validity  of  the  goals,  operational  defini- 
tions and  criteria  for  the  goals  of  differentiated  staffing. 
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faster  than  they  would  normally  over  the  short  term.  The  differentiated 
schedule,  however,  has  a lower  salary  ceiling.  Proximity  to  retirement 
and  confidence  of  ability  to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  teaching  ranks 
are  two  factors  that  teachers  weigh  when  considering  the  short  term 
advantages  of  conversion  end  the  long  term  implications  of  standing  pat. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  175-position  teaci. -ng  staff  will  re- 
main at  its  current  staffing  level  at  least  until  school  year  1972-1975. 

Staff  members  in  the  interim  are  expec  ted  to  redistribute  themselves 
along  these  lines:  Master  Teacher,  four  positions;  Senior  Teacher,  20 
positions;  Staff  Teacher,  85  positions;  Associate  Teacher  66  positions. 

During  the  transitional  period,  differentiated  staffing  must  be 
partially  supported  by  outside  funding  under  terms  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  This  Federal  statute  offers  prime  assistance 
in  training  District  personnel  to  occupy  the  new  positions  made  possible 
by  differentiated  staffing.  The  added  financial  resources  are  vital  if 
disruptive  personnel  displacements  end  associated  deterioration  of  staff 
morale  are  to  be  avoided.  These  increased  costs  are  transitory  in  nature 
and  are  distributed  over  e five-year  period  after  which  time  offsetting 
savings  should  equal  the  expense  of  the  current  teaching  staff  with 
normal  cost-of-living  increments.  Thereafter,  any  increased  costs 
wo. ad  be  for  instructional  aides  necessary  to  carry  out  flexible  schedul- 
ing. 

For  Temple  City,  costs  will  peek  during  school  years  1969-1970  and 
1970-1971  when  the  largest  proportion  of  the  teaching  staff  will  redistribute 
themselves  onto  the  differentiated  salary  schedule. 


A NEW  STRUCTURE  FOR  TEACHING  (See  Diagram  III.) 

Here's  a breakdown  of  the  various  levels  of  the  Temple  City  Model; 


The  Associate  Teacher 

The  Associate  Teacher  is  a beginner,  the  first  year  teacher.  He 
has  a B.  A,  degree  or  is  a teacher  intern.  He  can  be  protected  by 
tenure.  He  has  full  time  teaching  responsibilities.  His  teaching  load, 
however,  is  lighter  and  less  demanding  then  that  of  the  Staff  Teacher. 
He  is  less  sophisticated  in  methodology  and  in  pupil  diagnosis  then 
other  staff  members.  His  salary  range  is  $6500-$9000. 


The  Staff  Teacher 

The  Staff  Teacher  is  highly  experienced  in  classroom  teaching  and 
is  an  expert  in  at  least  one  of  the  several  learning  modes  (e.  g.,  small 
group  instruction).  He,  too,  has  full-time  teaching  responsibilities. 

His  minimum  educational  achievement  is  a B.  A.  degree  and  a valid 
California  teaching  credential.  He  can  diagnose  in  his  students  the 
basic  learning  problems.  His  salary  range  is  $7, 500 -$11, 000. 

He  is  protected  by  the  tenure  laws.  Movement  in  the  differentiated 
hierarchy  will  not  affect  his  tenure  status,*  all  Master  and  Senior 
Teachers  have  tenure  as  Staff  Teachers . 

The  Senior  Teacher 

The  Senior  Teacher  is  the  teacher's  teacher.  He  is  the  master 

,.r  ^ ** 

practitioner  in  his  subject  area.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
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DIAGRAM  III 


$7,500  -$11,000 

■ 

Tenure 

Eighty-Five  Positions 


Based  on  Staff 
Redistribution  Projected 
for  School  Year  1972*73 


DIFFERENTIATED  HIERARCHY 

Senior  Teachers  coordinate  each  school's  Associate  and  Staff  Teachers  in  their  subject  or  skill  areas; 
hence,  a two-channel  flow  of  service  occurs  between  the  position  of  Senior  Teacher  and  the  teaching 
classifications  of  Staff  and  Associate  Teacher.  The  magnitude  of  differentiation  of  responsibilities 
is  the  greatest  between  Staff  and  Senior  Teachers.  The  added  responsibilities  of  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  hierarchy  involve  leadership  of  the  curriculum,  establishment'of  performance  objectives  and 
introduction  of  research* proven  innovations.  All  other  differences  existing  between  positions  on  the 
hierarchy  are  in  degree  of  responsibilities,  not  in  kind  of  responsibilities. 
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application  of  curricular  innovations  to  the  classroom.  His  teaching 
responsibility  varies  between  35  and  50  percent  of  that  of  the  Staff 
Teacher. 

He  must  have  a valid  teaching  credential  and  a M.  A.  or  M.  S.  degree 
or  equivalent  in  experience  pertinent  to  his  professional  assignment. 

His  salary  range  of  $>14,500-$!  7 ,500.  The  length  of  his  untenured  con- 
tract varies  between  10  end  11  months  according  to  a prearranged  summer 
work  program. 

The  Master  Teacher 

The  Master  Teacher  is  an  effective  classroom  teacher  but  more 
importantly  he  has  a scholarly  depth  of  knowledge  in  his  essi^pied  sub- 
ject area.  He  must  have  a valid  teaching  credential  and  a Doctorate 
degree  or  its  equivalent.  His  teaching  responsibility  is  set  at  25 
percent  of  that  of  the  Staff  Teacher. 

He  establishes  and  maintains  a continual  program  of  research  end 
evaluation  of  his  area  of  curriculian  development.  He  has  prior  experience 
in  research  and  curriculum  design  and  their  application  and  measurement. 
His  salary  range  for  12  months  of  employment  is  $15,500-$25,000. 

Auxiliary  Support  Personnel 

Instructional  Aides  work  with  students  and  teachers  in  resource 
centers,  learning  laboratories  end  libraries.  Personnel  to  fill  the 
three  categories  of  Instructional  Aides  ere  employed  from  eligibility 
lists  of  job  applicants.  Persons  employed  as  Instructional  Aide  I are 
given  a qualifications  test  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  employment, 
which  if  passed  will  automatically  move  them  to  the  next  auxiliary  per- 
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sonnel  classification" Instructional  Aida  II. 


The  top  auxiliary  position  is  Instructional  Aide  III.  There  is 
no  automatic  advancement  to  this  classification  as  advancement  depends 
upon  an  open  position, 

V 

Duties  for  each  position  are  differentiated  according  to  the 
expertise  required  for  their  performance. 

Clerks  are  also  pert  of  the  auxiliary  personnel  system.  They  are 
employed  exclusively  to  provide  clerical  support  to  teachers  and  have 


no  responsibilities  for  working  with  students. 
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STEERING  COMMITTEE:  NOVEL  DB.IENSION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 


Differentiated  staffing  in  Temple  City  is  the  hsndicrcft  of  many 
hours  of  hard  work  by  members  of  the  committees  and  task  forces  of  the 
Project  Steering  Committee, 

Established  by  Superintendent  M.  John  Rand,  the  Committee  represents 
an  important  first  step  toward  involving  teachers  in  the  making  of  the 
major  decisions  eifecting  their  profession, 

The  Temple  City  Model  of  Differentiated  Staffing  has  come  about 
through  teacher  consensus  and  not  by  administrative  edict.  This  is 
ensured  by  having  teachers  make  up  the  majority  of  Steering  Comnittee 
members  and  by  establishing  the  policy  that  all  members  shell  participate 
with  an  equal  voice. 

Teacher  representatives  are  elected  by  the  six  school  staffs  and 
are  apportioned  so  that  there  is  one  representative  for  every  500  pupils. 

Temple  City's  major  teacher  groups--the  Temple  City  Education 
Association  end  the  Temple  City  Federation  of  Teachers  (AF1-CI0 ) are 
entitled  to  full  voting  privileges. 

The  administration  is  represented  by  the  Superintendent,  who  also 
acts  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Comnittee,  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Business  Services,  the  Director  of  Projects,  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel end  Special  Services,  two  of  the  District's  six  Principals,  and 
an  additional  member  chosen  by  the  retaining  administrative  staff. 

Membership  on  the  Steering  Comnittee  is  rounded  out  by  one  member 
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of  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

All  meetings  are  open  to  interested  staff  members  and  are  normally 
scheduled  to  fall  on  Saturdays,  school  holidays,  or  evenings.  Coomittee 
members  are  usually  compensated  for  their  attendance. 

Most  of  the  Project's  research  work  is  done  in  seven  task  forces 
and  three  standing  comnittees . Membership  on  these  bodies  must  include 
at  least  one  person  from  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school 
levels  of  the  teaching  staff  and  administration.* 

Steering  Committee  reconinendetions  to  the  Board  of  Education  may 
contain  a minority  opinion  at  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  Steering 
Committee, 


* The  existing  Steering  Committee  groups  ere  the  Finance  and 
Communications  and  Public  Relations  Standing  Committees,  the  Certificated 
Personnel  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Legal  Aspects,  Personnel  Evalua- 
tion, Salary,  Teacher  Job  Analysis,  Project  Evaluation,  Linkage,  and 
Flexible  Scheduling  Task  Forces . 
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FLEXIBLE  SCHEDULING  FOR  EFFICIENT  STUDY 

Variable  Course  Structure- -Flexible  scheduling  permits  teachers 
to  very  the  length  and  frequency  of  their  classes , At  Oak  Avenue 
Intermediate  School,  the  school  day  is  divided  into  24,  16-minute 
modules  witi^three-minute  passing  periods.  The  average  class  length  is 
two  modules  (33  minutes).  Laboratory  classes  are  three  modules  in 
duration  (51  minutes)  to  compensate  for  the  time  lost  each  class  session 
in  equipment  set-up.  Classes  may  meet  as  infrequently  as  once  a week 
or  as  often  as  every  school  day. 

Independent  Study--0n  the  average,  40  percent  of  the  student's 
school  day  is  unstructured.  Most  pupils  use  this  time  for  independent 
study  at  their  school's  various  learning  centers.  There  are  16  of  these 
at  Oak  Avenue,  They  range  in  emphasis  from  the  Social  Studies  Resource 
Center,  to  the  Mathematics  Open  Laboratory,  to  the  Library -Medio  Center. 
Students  unwilling  to  responsibly  plan  their  free  time  are  given  assign- 
ments end  their  attendance  is  required  at  specified  learning  centers 
during  their  unstructured  time. 

Instructional  Support  System — The  major  cost  of  flexible  scheduling 
is  for  additional  facilities  and  instructional  materials  that  are  used 
by  students  for  independent  study.  Each  resource  center  and  open 
laboratory  is  stocked  with  books,  audio-visual  media  end  other  specialised 
equipment.  Students  may  listen  to  tapes,  watch  a movie  or  e film  strip, 
read  special  material,  develop  a skill  or  complete  an  experiment.  At 


the  learning  centers  throughout  the  school,  teachers  leave  packets  for 
their  students  which  detail  what  they  may  or  must  do  during  independent 
study.  No  element  is  more  important  to  a successful  flexible  scheduling 
program  than  sufficient  study  materials.  Investigations  of  schools 
that  have  had  unsatisfactory  results  from  flexible  scheduling  point  out 
an  inadequate  aliicstion  of  funds  to  r*  ve  students  materials  related  to 


their  work  with  teachers . 
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PRIORITY  GOALS  FOR  EDUCATION 


aaist.  the..  Prototype  Pupil  Will  Be  Mke* 


If  valid,  differentiated  staffing  should  measurably  improve  the 
learning  and  socialization  processes. 

The  prototype  educational  system  is  evaluated  by  comparing  actual 
student  performance  with  behavioral  changes  that  are  specified  in  ad- 
vance. For  example.  Temple  City's  prototype  graduate  will  be  less 
likely  than  other  Los  Angeles  County  high  school  graduates  to  commit  a 
crime,  to  be  unemployed,  to  be  supported  by  the  public  dole,  to  have, a 
disabiliteting  heart  disorder,  to  be  sued  for  divorce,  to  conceive  an 
illegal  child  birth  or  -to  have  s membership  in  a racist  or  prejudiced 


group . 


Compared  to  the  county  average; 

He  will  be  more  inclined  to  enter  a social  service  occupation  or  join 
e group  that  is  legally  trying  to  reduce  and  eliminate  prejudice  and 
bias  toward  others.  He  will  be  In  better  physical  condition.  He  will 
be  more  likely  to  see  a dentist  and  physician  on  a regular  basis.  He'll 
have  a lesser  tendency  to  become  obese  or  harmfully  underweight . 

He  will  be  able  to  score  at  least  at  the  county  average  for  learning 


of  comparable  ability  on  standardized  and  valid  tests  of  mathematics, 
vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  oral  cotununicetion . He  will 
excell  on  specialty  tests  in  the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  social 
♦These  ere  sample  behavioral  indicators  drawn  from  "Ten  Goals  of 


Education,'  of  the  FennsylVfeLiij.a  .department  of  Instruction.  Oth^r*  insn- 
ca  ors  are  being  studied  by  Temple  oi-cy  uauciiers  and  citizens. 


s'^nces,  humanities  end  the  arts. 


While  attending  school,  he  and  his  peers  individually  and  collective- 
ly will  display  behavior  which  will  reduce  by  at  least  ten  percent  per 
year  the  number  of  defscings  of  school  properties  and  materials  and 

-the  number  of  un excused  absences. 

tton  graduation,  the  learner  will  be  able  to  list  at  least  five 
occupations  in  which  he  might  be  interested  and  further  list  the  general 
skill  and  knowledge  requirements  for  being  able  to  seek  and  hold  each 
job.  If  one  of  the  job  alternatives  is  homemaking,  he  will  be  able  when 
given  a sample  year  income  to  design  a budget  which  will  provide  for 
food,  shelter,  clothes,  medical  and  dental  requirements,  transportation, 

amuaemen'ts  and  charity. 

Within  e year  after  graduation,  the  learner  should  be  gainfully 
employed,  providing  he  does  not  elect  to  ®>  on  to  college. 

Moreover,  upon  exit  from  the  Temple  City  Unified  School  District, 
each  learner  will  enquire  understanding  and  appreciation  of  persons  be- 
longing to  side,  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  different  than  his  own. 

If  given  a list  of  any  minority  or  majority  group,  he  should  ba  able  to 
list  five  characteristics  in  which  these  members  are  aimilar  to  himself. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  liat  at  least  three  waya  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  way  he  or  his  group  behaves  end  why  they  should  be  guaranteed 

the  right  to  do  so. 

The  learner  will  also  acquire  the  habits  and  attitudes  aflsociated 
with  responsible  citizenship.  He  will  be  analytical  in  outlook;  he'll 
be  able  to  identify  the  causes  of  current  social  issues  and  to  sat  goals 
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for  their  resolution. 

He  will  be  able  to  identify  the  various  social  philosophies  for 
group  action- -democratic , authoritarian  and  laissez-faire--and  to  give 
at  least  one  example  of  where  each  strategy  might  be  the  most  effective 
Collectively,  Temple  City  graduates  will  be  listed  in  tabulations 
of  "achievers”  (e.  g. , Who’s  Who)  significantly  more  frequently  than 
the  rest  of  Los  Angeles  County.  They  will  have  a greeter  than  normal 
share  of  patents  and  copyrights . 
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C.  Kansas  City 


Reprinted  with,  permission  from  School  and  Community April,  1969, 

DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING  AND  SALARY  PATTERN 
UNDERWAY  IN  KANSAS  CITY 


Donald  Hair 
and  Eugene  Wolkey 

Hale  teachers,  especially  married  men,  often  shun  elementary  schools 
because  there  is  little  opportunity  to  advance  in  status  and  salary . 

High  caliber  teachers  ere  often  as  not  attracted  to  central  city  schools 
because  opportunities  are  not  available. 

New  teachers  often  become  discouraged  because  they  have  to  carry 
a full  load  of  responsibility  their  first  year  of  teaching  and  receive 
little  helpful  supervision. 

Reservoirs  of  talent  go  untapped  because  little  or  no  use  is  made 
of  part-time  persons,  such  os  housewives,  who  may  be  fully  certified  to 
teach  but  only  want  to  work  half  days, 

in  schools,  particularly  those  in  large  cities,  need  to  consider 
better  uses  of  teacher  talents. 

To  make  better  use  of  teacher  talent a and,  more  important,  to  give 
children  a better  education,  the  Mary  Harmon  Weeks  elementary  school  and 
the  Martin  Luther  King  junior  high  school  in  Kansas  City,  began  a dif- 
ferentiated staffing  and  salary  schedule  payment  plan  last  September, 

Top  flight  teachers  are  the  key  to  good  education.  Hopefully, 
differentiated  staffing  is  a way  to  attract  these  capable  teachers  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  function  as  professionals. 

Basically,  what  happens  in  this  plan  is  that  teachers  who  have  more 
responsibility  and  make  more  decisions  work  longer  hours  and  get  paid 
more.  Differentiated  staffing  proposes  new  roles  for  teachers.  For 
example,  rather  than  assigning  34  teachers  of  equal  status  to  staff  the 
elementary  school,  four  different  classifications  of  certificated  persons 
have  been  assigned,  plus  university  interns  and  special  teachers  in 
fields  such  as  art,  music  and  physical  education. 

She  two  schools,  which  accomodate  about  1,000  pupils  each  and  are 
in  central  Kansas  City,  opened  for  the  first  time  leBt  September.  She 
experimental  program,  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  will  run  for 
two  years , at  which  time  it  will  be  decided  whether  to  alter,  discontinue 
or  extend  the  program  to  other  schools  in  the  city.  Evaluation,  baaed  on 
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stated  objectives  for  the  project,  will  be  done  by  a team  from  outside 
the  district. 

Objectives 

All  the  program's  objectives  were  designed  to  gLve  boys  and  girls 
in  these  two  schools  a better  education.  Specific  objectives  are  as 
follows : 


1.  Attract  and  hold  teachers  in  central  city  schools  through  design 
of  staff  utilisation  and  career  patterns  which  enable  the  higily  com- 
petent teacher  to  achieve  professional  status  and  salary  according  to 
his  abilities. 

Z.  Bring  superior  teacher  talent  to  bear  on  the  difficult  problems 
of  teaching  the  disadvantaged  student. 

3.  Provide  teachers  with  the  opportunity  for  continuous  self- 
improvement  through  contact  with  other  teachers  and  consultants,  and 
through  loaned! ate  supervisory  assistance  at  the  school  level. 

4.  Provide  for  professional  staff  a carefully  prepared  in-service 
and  on-the-job  educational  program. 

6.  Provide  a realistic  and  productive  means  for  the  orientation 
and  induction  of  beginning  teachers. 

Job  Classification 

In  the  past,  all  teachers  were  considered  equal  in  the  roles  they 
could  play.  Apparently,  it  was  assumed  a teacher's  effectiveness  could 
be  judged  by  his  educational  background  and  number  of  years  of  teaching. 
This  assumption  is  questionable. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  project  has  been  to  list  specific  functions 
of  teachers  and  to  differentiate  roles  which  can  be  accomplished  by  per- 
sonnel of  varying  levels  of  competency.  Specific  items  were  categorised 
with  three  essentials  in  mind:  responsibilities  of  teachers  do  differ, 
a need  exists  for  establishing  career  patterns  for  teachers,  and  salaries 
should  be  differentiated  in  terms  of  responsibilities. 

The  breakdown  of  job  classifications  is  as  follows:  coordinating 
instructors,  senior  instructors,  instructors,  associate  instructors , 
interns,  student  teachers,  para-professionals. 

Specific  descriptions  of  these  classifications  and  their  correspond- 
ing salary  schedules  appear  later. 

Care  was  taken  to  consider  the  following  in  defining  job  categories: 
the  task  to  be  asslgpied  (large  group,  small  group,  individual  instruction) 
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responsibility  for  preparation  of  materials,  special  competencies  re- 

len^th'  PrJpsretl°n  snd  development  stage  of  the  individual  employee 
length  of  the  work  day  or  work  year,  creetiveness , talent,  attitude 
responsibility  for  diagnosis  of  learning  problems,  responsibility  for 
prescribing  materials  and  techniques  of  instruction. 

The  model  of  the  next  page  shows  the  relationships  among  the 
various  job  classifications  in  the  Kansas  City  plan. 

of  0ntytS?9S^8?U?S  l 88801  costly-  thars  "ss  8 cost  Increese 

i ® $-00,000  program  compared  with  a traditional 

*5on  onn^  sc  oo1  of  comperable  size,  and  an  increase  of  $17,678  in  a 
SparrtinS?  °°”PSred  *lth  6 tradi«onal  hi^  school  of 

Selection  of  Staff 

scf0?r^ 

ESEThl* 8PPly  *"  » 

revfewed  applications  and  applicants  were  judged  in 

potions  81,66  ° ”hiCh  th6y  fiafllled  specifications  for 

Sumner  Workshops 

pere  B°rkSh°PS  d°"  *°  ^ 

,,  The  workshops  consisted  of  two  weeks  of  intensive  orientation  to  a 

her  role  in  the^^Af^1080^*  m°h  person  was  briefed  on  his  or 

th  , Ti“®  WSS  eet  aside  for  NCTEPS  consultants,  central 

staff  wo-rkprf  fn  ^rinciP@^s  participate  in  the  workshops.  The 

staff  worked  in  small  groups  developing  philosophies  obieet-fv^R  mnA 

programs  for  the  school  Tn  ehich  they  were  to  serve?’  °bjectivas  8nd 


Continuing  Inservice  Education 


to  theSe  schoola  have  organized  their  daily  programs 

of  ihee^s.?!1016^  for  manning  end  evaluation  of  ares  needs/  OutSnes 

sessions  on  epe^mc^oplcs?  d6teImln9  ag8nda  «—  f°r  subsequent 
prominTOce^^central^ffice  s?aff8“d“i^??/J“6ehP?re0“ef tr^0^1 

develop  awareness  and  extension  of  programs  and  roles  as  defined  bv  th#* 

e^^1V6h?f  pr0j8ct-  to^shops  c??v??t??ns  ?nd 

schools  with  similar  programs  has  been  authorized. 
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DIFFERENTIATED  STAFF 
(KANSAS  CITY,  MO,  MODEL) 
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^Included  as  subject  area  specialties  in  Junior  High  School  Curriculum 
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Additional  workshops  for  the  total  staff  have  been  schedules  for 
this  sunmer. 

Need  for  Teacher  Involvement 

Kansas  City  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  start  fresh  with  two 
new  staffs  that  were  interviewed  with  differentiated  staffing  in  mind. 
Teachers  were  involved  with  the  program  before  it  began. 

If  a traditional  school  which  already  has  a staff  wants  to  try 
differentiated  staffing,  generating  teacher  involvement  is  a must.  Last 
year,  Montgomery  County,  Md.  teachers  went  on  strike  to  get  a raise  in 
base  pay  and  do  away  with  a staff  differentiation  program  proposed  by 
administrators.  The  attitude  "Why  should  I get  less  money  when  another 
teacher  gets  fewer  students  and  more  preparation  time  and  money?"  was 
apparent. 

At  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  on  the  other  hand,  teacher  involvement 
was  stressed  in  a staff  differentiation  program  and  teachers  seem  to  be 
more  optimistic. 

The  following  descriptions  of  job  classifications  show  the  criteria 
the  two  Kansas  City  schools  used  to  try  to  get  high  teacher  involvement 
and  to  select  the  most  suitable  persons  for  the  different  positions. 

Coordinating  Instructor 

Participates  in  the  teaching  process  and  teaches  demonstration 
classes;  coordinates  activities  with  a broad  segnent  of  the  curriculum; 
evaluates  the  total  program  from  this  segnent  of  the  curriculum  and 
suggests  s course  of  action;  supervises  the  ordering  end  distribution 
of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment;  has  responsibility  in  assessing 
community  needs,  investigates  and  initiates  curriculum  innovation; 
evaluates  and  selects  new  curricular  materials;  is  responsible  to 
principal;  makes  decisions  relative  to  the  segnent  of  the  instructional 
program. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications : well  versed  in  action 
research  techniques;  knowledgeable  in  field  of  supervision  and  cur- 
riculum development;  skillful  in  human  relations;  committed  to  teaching 
as  a career;  able  in  evaluating  and  implementing  new  curricula  end 
innovative  practices  in  education;  minimum  of  master's  degree  in 
elsnentary  or  secondaiy  education,  as  appropriate;  has  had  successful 
teaching  experience;  superior  knowledge  in  a subject  field;  demonstrated 
organizational  ability. 

nw-rti  fleet  Ion:  Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education 

or  subject  field. 

Time:  understands  that  leadership  responsibilities  will  require 

time  beyond  the  usual  work  day  (after  school,  evenings,  weekends), 
minimum  day,  8 a,  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. ; works  44  weeks  per  year. 

Salary:  see  table . 
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Area 

Coordinating  Instructors’ 
Salary  Schedule 

1968-1969 


Master ' s 
Degree 

Doctor ’ s 
Degree 

1 

$11,066 

$11,616 

2 

11,495 

12,045 

3 

11,935 

12,485 

4 

12,375 

12,925 

5 

12,815 

13,365 

6 

13,244 

13,794 

Proposed 

Senior  Instructors’  Salary  Schedule 

1968-1969 


Salary 

Level 

I 

Bachelor ’ s 
Degree 

II 

Master’s  or 
Bachelor ' s 
Plus  36 
Grad.  Hrs . 

III 

Master ’ s 
Plus  34 
Grad . Hrs . 

IV 

Doctor ’ s 
Degree 

1 

$6,600.00 

$6,930.00 

$7,130.00 

$7,430 .00 

2 

6,850.25 

7,210.50 

7,410.50 

7,710.50 

3 

7,100.50 

7,491.00 

7,691-00 

7,991.00 

4 

7,392.00 

7,884.25 

8,084.25 

8,384.25 

5 

7,683.50 

8,222.50 

8,422.50 

8,722.50 

6 

7,975.00 

8,560.75 

8,760.75 

9.060.75 

7 

8,266 .50 

8,899.00 

9,099.00 

9,399.00 

8 

8,563.50 

9,237.25 

9,437.25 

9,737.25 

9 

8,860.50 

9,575.50 

9,775.50 

10,075.50 

10 

9,157.50 

9,944.00 

10,144.00 

10,444.00 

11 

9,454.50 

10,318.00 

10,518.00 

10,818.00 

12 

9,751.50 

10,692.00 

10,892,00 

11,192.00 

13 

11,066.00 

11,266 .00 

11,566,00 

14 

11,440.00 

11,640.00 

11,940.00 

15 

11,814.00 

12,014.00 

12,314.00 

ERIC 

““  ' r 43l 


Senior  Instructor 


Serves  es  e teem  leader ; participates  on  the  teem  as  a full-time 
teacher;  is  a member  of  the  instructional  council  for  the  school;  diag- 
noses and  prescribes  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  children  in  his 
team;  supervises  training  of  student  teachers;  exerts  leadership  in  a 
subject  field  (in  junior  high) ; plans  and  schedules  daily  and  long  range 
activities,  is  responsible  to  the  coordinating  instructor. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications;  ability  to  lead  members 
of  a team;  interest  in  and  willingness  to  share  end  try  innovative  experi- 
ences; demonstrates  e knowledge  of  the  total  school  curriculum;  major 
preparation  in  a subject  field  (in  junior  high) ; minimum  of  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  education  plus  acceptable  graduate  work;  damonst rated  successful 
classroom  teaching  experience. 

Certification:  Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education  or 
subject  area. 

'gime:  work  day,  8 a.  m.  to  4:30  p,  m.;  works  40  weeks  per  year. 

Salary:  see  table. 

Instructor 

Participates  on  team  as  s full-time  teacher;  works  with  individuals 
and  small  groups  in  enrichment  end  developmental  activities;  responsible 
for  large  group  presentations  in  his  field  of  specialisation;  takes 
part  in  innovations!  activities;  aids  pupils  in  selecting  adequate 
materials;  follows  plans  as  scheduled;  is  responsible  to  the  senior 
instructor  of  his  teem. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications;  willingness  to  participate 
in  a program  of  on-going  inservice  educational  activities;  minimum  of 
a bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  or  secondary  education; 
doBonstrated  successful  teaching  and/or  student  teaching  experience; 
interest  in  and  wiUinffliess  to  try  innovative  experiences. 

Certification:  Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education 
or  subject  area. 

lime:  follows  schedule  of  regular  teaching  day  as  defined  in  the 
"Administrative  Code";  minimum  day,  8 s.  m.  to  3:30  p.  m. ; works  40 
weeks  per  year. 

Salary:  see  table. 

Associate  Instructor 

Part-time  teacher;  participates  in  teaching  as  assigned  by  the 
Senior  Instructor;  uses  plans  and  schedules  developed  by  the  team; 
responsible  to  the  senior  instructor. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications;  B.  A.  degree 

Certification:  Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education 
or  secondary  education. 

Time:  Five  and  one-half  hour  school  day;  works  40  weeks 

Salary : see  table. 
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per  year. 


Instructors ' Salary  Schedule 

1968-1969 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Salary  Bachelor's 

Level  Degree 


Master's  or 
Bachelor  1 s 
Plus  36 
Grad,  Hrs, 


Master ’ s 
Plus  34 
Grad,  Hrs. 


Doctor  ' s 
Degree 


1 

$6,000 , 00 

2 

6,227,50 

3 

6,455.00 

4 

6,720.00 

5 

6,985.00 

6 

7,250.00 

7 

7,515.00 

8 

7,785.00 

9 

8,055.00 

10 

8,325.00 

11 

8,595.00 

12 

13 

14 

15 

8,865.00 

$6,300,00 

6.555.00 
■6,810.00 

7.167.50 

7.475.00 

7.782.50 

8.090.00 

8.397.50 

8.705.00 

5.040.00 

9.380.00 

9.720.00 

10,060.00 

10.400 . 00 

10.740.00 


$6,500 .00 

6.755.00 

7.010.00 

7.367.50 

7.675.00 

7.982.50 

8.290.00 
8,597*50 

8.905.00 

9.240.00 

9.580.00 

9.920.00 

10,260.00 

10,600.00 

10,940.00 


$6,800 . 00 

7.055.00 

7.310.00 

7.667.50 
7 975.00 

8.282.50 

8.590.00 

8,897.50 

9.205.00 

9.540.00 

9.880.00 

10,220.00 

10.560 .00 

10.900 .00 

11.240.00 


Proposed 

Associate  Instructors’  Salary  Schedule 

1968-1969 


Salary 

Level 


Bachelor ’ s 
Degree 


Master’s  or 
Bachelor ’ 3 
Plus  36 
Grad . Hrs . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


$3,600.00 

3.700.00 

3.800.00 
3,900.00 
4,000.00 
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$3,800.00 

3.900.00 
4,000.00 

4.100.00 

4.200.00 


Student  Teacher 


Follows  activities  as  determined  by  the  college  or  university 
student  teaching  policy;  participates  in  observing  and  teaching  activities 
as  prescrabed  by  the  senior  instructor;  is  responsible  to  the  assigned 
senior  instructor. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications!  senior  college  or  graduate 
student  participating  in  student  teaching;  be  working  toward  a certificate 
in  teaching;  willingness  to  participate  in  a program  of  inservice  educa- 
tional activities. 

Certification;  none. 

£iS£*  follows  work-day  schedule  as  prescribed  by  college  or  university 
advisor. 

Salary : not  applicable  for  student  teachers. 

Intern 

Is  a fulltime  intern  for  a semester;  participates  in  teaching 
activities  as  prescribed  by  the  coordinating  instructor;  follows  the 
course  of  action  as  described  by  his  university  or  college  advisor; 
contributes  to  the  teaching  team  in  a field  or  fields  of  instruction;  is 
responsible  to  the  coordinating  instructor. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications:  graduate  student  intern; 
be  working  toward  a certificate  in  teaching;  willingness  to  participate 
in  a program  of  on-going  inservice  educational  activities. 

Certification:  internship  status  with  a college  or  university. 

Salary;  #£,000  per  semester . 

Hast  follows  schedule  of  regular  teaching  day  as  defined  in  the 
••Administrative  Code". 

Paraprofesaionel  (Teacher  Aide) 

Full-time  or  part-time  member  of  the  Btaff ; does  clerical  duties 
as  assigned  by  instructors;  supervises  movement  of  children;  takes  daily 
attendance;  prepares  instructional  materials;  prepares  orders  for 
instructional  materials  and  supplies;  sets  up  and  operates  machines  as 
required;  is  presponsible  to  coordinating  instructor,  senior  instructor, 
and  instructors  as  assigned;  follows  workday  time  schedule  which  varies 
according  to  need. 

educational  Requirements •».  high  school  diploma  (some  college  work 
desirable) , 

Personal  Qualif icetiona ; relates  positively  to  children;  willingness 
to  participate  in  a program  ©f  on-going,  inserviee  educational  activities; 
demonstrates  acceptable  oral  speech  patterns. 

Certification:  none. 

Salary;  placement  on  salary  schedule  for  teacher  aides  (complete 
schedule  not  available). 
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Organization  of  the  Kansas  City  Schools 

The  tables  on  the  next  page  show  how  many  teachers  ther«  1r, 
class  in  the two  Kansas  City  schools.  Also  aLwHstte  £s«ln”utS.r 
lng  junior  high  school's  differentiated  staff  organization. 

Evaluation 

lenlaSves^i'T  S"p  ’ 

SS-TT sssrs-ir5- 

school  district's  oSe £"  ^ ltS  reletionshlP  to  the  total 

rt.,T^*An  °utside  tesin  wil1  develop  an  evaluation  plan,  foimulate  proce- 

prepere  n°ceseei^  instruments,  implement  the  plan  and  prepare 
preliminary  and  final  evaluation  reports,,  prepare 

The  key  questions  will  relate  to  pupils.  Are  bovs  and  *hwi«  4„ 

+«id  schc?1  Jettiag  a better  education  then  they  did  before? ^Is  at- 
tendance better?  We  will  consider  also  whether  we  have  been  able  to 

—s.'tssrz  sissssr-  »• — « «• ««— «- 

A Look  Into  the  Future 

a k+^jiB  on^y  one  Pisn  for  a new  kind  of  staffing  pattern  Uh- 

*s 

the  central  office  staff?  can  diaww  n Indore  of^ 

using  professional  talent  to  create  a better  educHlIfS  o«  ?h?ldL. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  School  District  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


A FLAN  FOR  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOISI 
(A  ,Csse.  Study) 

Donald  Hair  and  Eugene  Wolkey 

September  3,  1968^ a new  pattern  for  staffing  was  implemented  at  Mary  Harmon 
Weeks  Elementary  School  and  Martin  Luther  King  Junior  High  School  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  This  plan  is  seen  as  a major  thrust  in  providing  a better  program  for 
boys  and  girls  in  these  schools.  For  example,  rather  than  assigning  34  teachers 
of  equal  status  to  staff  the  elementary  building,  four  different  classifications 
of  certificated!  persons  have  been  assigned,  plus  university  Interns,  plus  special 
teachers  in  fields  such  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  experimental  program  designed  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  remain  in  the  •teaching  process  and  still  advance  in 
status  and  in  salary.  Top-flight  teachers  are  the  key  to  good  education.  Hopefully, 
differentiated  staffing  is  a way  to  attract  these  very  capable  teachers  - and  then 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  function  as  professionals. 

How  did  this  come  about? 

Perspective 

A new  junior  high  school  and  a new  elementary  school  will  open  their  doors 
to  Kansas  City  school  children  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1968.  Each  will 
accommodate  approximately  1,000  pupils,  and  will  be  located  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city. 

The  children  in  the  community  to  be  served  by  these  schools  have  special 
needs  *■  reading  achievement  is  low;  arithmetic  skills  are  not  up  to  grade  level; 
considerable  work  is  needed  in  speech.-  A real  overhaul  is  in  order.  In  an 
effort  to  better  meet  these  needs,  several  things  have  been  planned  - the  buildings 
will  be  open  and  adaptable  to  various  uses;  the  curriculum  will  be  modified;  the 
organization  will  utilize  teams  of  teachers;  the  schedule  will  be  flexible.  A new 
look  at  staffing  is  then,  very  appropriate.  Because  these  are  new  schools  and 
new  staffs  must  be  created,  an  ideal  opportunity  exists  for  trying  out  a new 
pattern. 
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On  April  10*  these  Items  were  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  approved  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Ccnmlttee  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a differentiated  staffing  plan  for 
these  two  new  schools.  The  Committee  included  the  principal  and  vice-principal 
from  each  of  the  new  schools,  teacher  representatives  from  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  the  city,  college  and  university  personnel,  community  representa- 
tives, and  persons  from  the  instructional  division  and  the  personnel  department 
of  the  school  district.  Dr.  Roy  Edelfelt,  Executive  Secretary,  NCTEPS , served 
as  a consultant  to  this  Cormnittee  at  the  first  meeting  and  provided  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  plan  which  was  finally  endorsed  by 
the  CoiaQlttee. 

On  May  2,  the  Board  of  Education  approved  the  plan  for  a new  kind  of  staffing 
pattern  for  these  two  schools.  This  experimental  program  is  to  run  for  two  years 
at  which  time  a decision  will  be  made  to  alter  the  program,  discontinue  It,  or 
extend  it  to  other  schools  in  the  city*  Evaluation,  based  on  the  stated  purposes 
for  the  project,  will  be  accomplished  by  a team  from  outside  the  school  district. 
Why  Change? 

Particularly  In  schools  located  in  large^  urban  centers  It  is  imperative 
that  better  uses  of  teacher  talents  be  considered*  It  Is  difficult  to  get  men 
teachers,  especially  married  men,  into  the  elementary  schools  because  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  advancement  In  status  or  In  salary*  High  caliber  teachers, 
men  or  women,  cannot  be  attracted  to  the  central  city  schools  unless  career 
opportunities  are  available*  New  teachers  often  become  discouraged  because  they 
are  asked  to  carry  a full  load  of  responsibility  the  first  year  of  teaching,  and 
during  this  difficult  year  they  are  provided  with  very  little  helpful  supervision. 
Too  many  promising  teachers  flee  to  the  suburbs  where  the  job  appears  less 
difficult. 

Reservoirs  of  talent  go  untapped  because,  in  the  instructional  process, 
little  or  no  use  is  made  of  part-time  persons.  There  might  well  be  many  housewives, 
fully  certificated  to  teach,  who  are  not  willing  to  work  a full  day*  This  talent 
should  be  utilized. 

It  Is  time  to  try  some  plans  which  will  help  to  put  more  '’professional 
opportunity11  Into  the  teaching  profession. 


Specific  Objectives 

To  reiterate  - the  focus  of  all  activirv  -1  = #■  - 

for  the  boys  and  girl.  „ there  two  echool.  nuf.  ‘"T’  a * ed',e*tlon 

a effort  to  help  ue  achieve  thi.  bett  "faffing  is  seen  aa 

objectives  relate  to  one  particular  purpnee  ! th7Z‘  ^ * ““ 
pupils.  P tp  e the  ioprovement  of  earvieea  to 

The  specific  objectives  are  as  follows- 

-Attract  end  hold  talented  teacher,  in  central  city  school.  «.  v . 
of  staff  utilisation  and  career  pattern.  1.  V 8" 

:~:i:  — --  - -in rrr 

nrnrr-  - - - - «»-«• — - — , 

.. ...  rm"‘  ™‘““-  - *— 

-Provide  for  professional  staff  a carefully  prepared  <B  . < 

educational  program.  P^P«ed  in-service  and  on-the,job 

-Provide  a realistic  and  productive  means  «,«.  . 

of  beginning  teachers.  °rleneati-  — Eduction 

Explanation  of  Job  Classifioatljbno 

oonsi:::^:^;:::;;:^::::  :;sir  reion* in  — - ^ 

their  effectiveness  c L „ 1 77 1[  T^'  “ th« 

number  of  years  of  service  Thia  r e "notional  qualifications  and  the 

in  thi.  particular  prelect 'h  h U ««“tton.bU.  One  of  the  goel. 

particular  project  has  been  to  list  e 

differentiate  rolea  which  can  be  acconmli  h h k unc  °ns  of  teachers  and  to 

competency.  The  epecific  ^ y °*  v.rying  level,  of 

p «i».y.  me  specific  items  were  categorized  w<fh  .t 

Wind:  it  we.  recognised  that  r.eponeihil  tie.  '' 

the  establishment  of  t.reet  patterns  for  tocher. 

scknowladgsd  that  ..un..  ahonld  he  differentiated  in  term.  ..'responaibilitlea. 
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The  following  job  classifications  were  an  attempt  to  differentiate  roles 
of  the  personnel  in  these  two  schools; 

Coordinating  Instructors 
Senior  Instructors 
Instructors 
Associate  Instructors 
Interns 

Student  Teachers 
Paraprofesslonals 

Each  of  the  classifications  is  described  in  the  appendix  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  category  for  each  school  may  be  found  there  also. 

Care  waa  taken  to  consider  the  following  in  defining  the  job  categories: 
the  task  to  be  assigned  (large  group,  small  group,  individual  instruction) 
responsibility  for  preparation  of  materials 
special  competencies  required 

preparation  and  developmental  stage  of  the  individual  employee 

length  of  the  work  day  or  work  year 

creativeness 

talent 

attitude 

responsibility  for  diagnosis  of  learning  problems 

responsibility  for  prescribing  materials  and  techniques  of  instruction 
The  model  which  appears  on  the  following  page  shows  In  visual  form  the 
relationships  among  the  various  job  classifications  in  the  Kansas  City  Plan, 


CIFFTStEHTIATED  STAFF 
(KANSAS  CITY,  MO®  MODEL) 
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Selection  of  Staff 

In  early  May,  descriptions  of  the  classifications  of  roles  were  distributed 
to  all  schools  in  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  District  as  well  as  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  area.  Any  interested  teacher  was  asked  to  apply  for  the 
position  he  felt  best  described  his  qualifications  in  the  differentiated  staffing 
plan. 

The  applications  of  the  individuals  who  applied  were  reviewed  by  a committee 
consisting  of  the  building  principal,  the  director  of  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  subject  area  consultants,  and  a personnel  department  representative. 

Each  person  was  judged  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  he  fulfilled  the  job 
specifications  for  that  position. 

Summer  Workshops 

The  persons  selected  were  involved  in  in-service  workshops  designed  to  prepare 
for  a new  kind  of  school  operation. 

The  workshops  consisted  of  two  weeks  of  intensive  orientation  to  a 
differentiated  staffing  philosophy.  Each  individual  was  briefed  on  his  or  her 
role  in  the  plan  as  adopted  by  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  District.  Time  was  set 
aside  for  participation  in  the  workshop  of  consultants  from  NCTEPS,  the  Central 
Office  staff  and  the  local  principals  and  ample  time  was  provided  for  staff 
discussion  and  decision  making.  The  staff  worked  In  small  groups  developing 
philosophies,  objectives,  and  programs  of  the  school  in  which  they  were  to  serve. 
Flans  for  Continuing  In-Service  Education 

The  staffs  of  these  schools  have  organized  their  daily  programs  to  Include 
an  hour  for  planning  and  evaluation  of  area  needs.  Outcomes  of  these  daily 
sessions  will  determine  agenda  items  for  subsequent  sessions  on  specific  topics. 

Consultants  from  area  colleges  and  universities,  persons  of  national  prominence, 
central  office  staff,  and  community  leaders  will  be  utilized  in  developing  an 
awareness  of  and  an  extension  of  programs  and  roles  as  defined  by  the  objectives 
of  this  project.  Travel  to  workshops,  conventions  and  schools  with  similar  programs 
has  been  authorized. 

Additional  workshops  for  the  total  staff  have  been  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1969. 
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Evaluation 


ba 8ed“:  TZ  TT  pr°8™ of  «amng  V1U  be  evaluat.d 

ba«d  on  thn  nccompli.hn.nt.  of  th.  .pcclflc  objective.  .rated  earlier. 

slr  j?  be  9V*1“‘'d  * tha  «"«  through  daily  pl.nnln8 

...ion.  vhich  have  been  built  into  th.  organisational  .tructure 

of  JV"?-  “ thC  lnteCn*1  'Val,,atlon-  “ advisory  committee  compo..d 

pL!i.ririder  °f  sch°°13- •«  *•  ^ 

LlTof“  a iT  ’ re:  S‘rVlCeS'  R“ea"h  •"<*  <»«  Instructional 

Council  of  th.  100.1  .chool  .ill  ...lust,  tha  program  in  it.  r.l.tion.hip  to  tha 

total  school  district's  objectives. 

nroc.r  OUt°ide  BU1  b<!  e"8a8ed  to  deval°P  « evaluation  plan;  to  formulae 

..dura.;  to  prepare  o.ce...ry  instrument.,  to  implement  tha  plan;  and  to  prepare 

pre  m nary  and  final  evaluation  reports.  On  the  ba.i.  of  ehla  information,  the 

future  of  thi.  particular  project  on  differentiated  etaffing  can  ba  determined. 

achoo Ti  7 qTlOTS  V1U  rel“e  *°  P“Ptla’  tha  *<*.  -<•  Sirl.  in  this 

betters  T8  ° edUC*'1°n*1  “P«1““  **-  ««  before!  la  attendance 

have  bee  7 <,U“tl°"*  w.  .ill  ..„t  to  conaider  whether  or  not  we 

ind  ti  7 att”Ct  <‘“d  h°ld  a“I>erlor  '“'»«•  in  the.,  .chool,.  ha.  the 

induction  and  orientation  of  new  teacher,  been  more  effective,  and  whether  or  not 

eacher  growth  i.  more  observable  with  thi.  new  staffing  pattern. 

Look  Into  the  Future 

mndifr18.1*  °n*  Pl“  f°r  a klDd  °f  "tafflng  !““•*»•  undoubtedly,  con.ider.ble 

Off  old*id°n  l be  rC<,Ul”d  d“rt"8  the  impleme“tatlon-  « not  easy  to  caat 
Off  old  idea,  about  .raffing  or  th.  role,  teacher,  .hould  ...urn.  in  . building 

\:r:  v:  di,,*™ei*tiOT  *■*—  *• — - j.b  ci...^.tion. 

ten  t P th,t  the  totaI  •“«  of  theae  two  building.  . i„  conjunction 

v the  central  office  staff  - can  dlacbver  new  and  more  effective  way.  of  u.i„g 

professional  talent  to  create  a hatter  .donation  for  our- boy.  and  girl.. 
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MATO  HARMON  WEEKS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  BETWEEN  MAST  HARMON  WEEKS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
AND  A TRADITIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  OF  COWARABLE  SIZE 


WEEKS  TRADITIONAL 

Administration 


Principal 

$15,400 

$14,350 

Adm*  Coor 

12.155 

9.340 

Total 

$27,555 

$23,690 

:a££ 

2 Coor,  lost. 

24, 310 

7 Sen,  Inst, 

64,449 

11  Inst, 

92,070 

(21) 

259,470 

4 Asso.  Inst, 

15,600 

4 Interna 

16,000 

8 Student  Teachers 

1 Voc.  Music 

8,370 

(1/5) 

1,674 

1 P.E. 

8,370 

(2/5) 

3,348 

1 Art 

8,370 

(1/6) 

1,395 

1 Sp.  & Rdg . 

8,370 

(2/5) 

3,348 

1 Librarian 

8,370 

8,370 

1 HSC-PSWC 

8,370 

(1/10) 

837 

1 Pro,  Nurse 

8,370 

5,022 

1 Inst,  Music 

2,092 

5,092 

1 Ad,  Sec, 

4,000 

4,000 

1 At , Clerk 

3,467 

1,949 

1 Lib,  Clerk 

3,353 

8 Teachers*  Aides 

22,876 

1.080 

$306,807 

$291.585 

334,362 

315,275 

Difference  $19,087 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  RING  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Coord.  jLnstr. 

Lang . Arts 
Inc. 

(For,  Lang.) 

Soc,  Studies  (1/2)* 

Fine  Arts  1 

Art 

Voc.  Music 
Instr.  *' 

Library 


Senior  Instr.  Instr. 
2 4 

2 

1 5 

!*♦ 

2 

1 

1 


Science  (i/2)* 

(Health) 

Math, 

Prac,  Arts 

I , A,  1 

H.  Ec. 

Bus . Ed , 

F.E. 

Spec.  Ed.  

2 


1 2 


1 

1 


7 


4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

33 


Assoc.  Instr. 
2 

2 


2 

1 

1 

8 


Intern 


1 


1 

1 


3 


* Preference  for  teaching  specialty. 

Half-time  teaching. 

**  Fine  arts  should  have  5 certificated  persons  (art-2,  voc.  music-1,  Instru. 
music, -2).  One  of  these  will  be  a senior  instructor. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  „ KANSAS  CITI,  MISSOURI 


.Comparative  Analyst,  Batyaan  Martin  Luther  Kina  Junior  Hiah  Safari 
- * Traditional  Junior  High  School  of  Comparable  ~ 


Administration: 
Principal 
Vice  Principal 
Total 

Inatriictioni 

2 Goordlnatlng  Jnetr* 

7 Senior  Instructors 
@ $9,200 

31  Instructors 

(Inc l * Librarian) 

8 Assoc „ Instructors 

2 Special  Education 
Instructors 

Total 


Differentiated  Staff 

$ 15*400 
13,475 

$ 28,875 

$ 24,310 
64 f 400 

267,840 

31,200 

16,740 

$404,470 


Traditional 

$ 15,400 
13,475 

$ 28,875 


f48)  $401,760 


16,740 

$418, SOL 


Certificated  Serv« : 

3 Interns 
8 Teacher  Aides 
2 Counselors 
1 Nurse 

1 Home  Sch.  Coordinator 

2 Accompanists 
Total 


$ 12,000.00 
22,874*00 
21,263.50 
8,370.00 

8.370.00 

4.845.00 

$77,722.50 


Ken-Certificated* 

1 Library  Clerk 
3 Secretaries 
1 Registrar 
1 Textbook  Clerk 
Total 

GRAND  TOTAL 
Difference 


$ 3,530 

11,680 
5,088 
3.650 


$ 23. 948 

$333,013.50 
$ 17,678.00 
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(2)  $ 21,263.50 

8.370.00 
(4/5)  6,696.00 

4.845.00 

$49,544,50 


$ 11,680 
5,088 
3,650 

$ 20,418 
$517,337.50 


Appendix  A 


Coordinating  Xne true tor 
Job  Description: 


Participates  in  the  teaching  process  and  teaches  demonstration 
classes 

Coordinates  the  activities  with  a broad  segment  of  the  curriculum 
Evaluates  the  total  progrffli  from  this  segment  of  the  curriculum 
and  suggests  a course  of  action 

Supervises  the  ordering  and  distribution  of  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment 

Has  responsibility  in  assessing  community  needs 
Investigates  and  initiates  curriculum  innovations 
Evaluates  and  selects  new  curricular  materials 
Is  responsible  to  principal 

Makes  decisions  relative  to  the  segment  of  the  instructional 


Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications: 

Well  versed  in  action  research  techniques 
Knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  supervision  and  curriculum 
development 

Skillful  in  human  relations 
Committed  to  teaching  as  a career 

Able  in  evaluating  and  implementing  new  curricula  and 
innovative  practices  in  education 
Minimum  of  Master's  degree  in  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  as  appropriate 
Has  had  successful  teaching  experience 
Superior  knowledge  in  a subject  field 
Demonstrated  organizational  ability 

Certification: 

Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education  or 


Placement  on  the  Coordinating  Instructor's  salary  schedule 


Understands  that  leadership  responsibilities  will  require  time 
beyond  the  usual  work  day  (after  school,  evenings,  week-ends) 
Minimum  day  8:00  to  4:30 
Work  44  weeks  per  year 


program 


subject  field 


Salary: 


Time: 


ERIC 
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Senior  las true tor 


Job  Description i 

Serves  as  a team  leader 

Participates  on  the  team  as  a full-time  teacher 
la  a member  of  the  Instructional  council  for  the  school 
Diagnoses  and  prescribes  for  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
children  in  his  team 
Supervises  training  of  student  teachers 

* Exerts  leadership  In  a subject  field 

Plans  and  schedules  daily  and  long  range  activities 
Is  responsible  to  the  Coordinating  Instructor 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications: 

Ability  to  lead  members  of  a team 

Interest  in  and  willingness  to  share  and  try  innovative 
experiences 

Demonstrates  a knowledge  of  the  total  school  curriculum 

* Major  preparation  in  a subject  field 

Minimum  of  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  plus  acceptable 
graduate  work 

Demonstrated  successful  classroom  teaching  experience 
Certification! 

Missouri  state  certificate  In  elementary  education  or 
subject  area 


Salary: 

Placement  on  the  Senior  Instructor9#  schedule 
Time: 


Work  day  Is  8:00  to  4:30 
Works  40  weeks  per  year 


* Junior  High  School 


Inetructox 


job  Descriptions 

Participates  on  team  as  a full-time  teacher 

Works  with  individuals  and  small  groups  in  enrichment  and 
developmental  activities 

Responsible  for  large  group  presentations  in  his  field  of 
specialization 

Takes  part  in  innovations!  activities 

Aids  pupils  in  selecting  adequate  materials 

Follows  plane  as  scheduled 

Is  responsible  to  the  Senior  Instructor  of  his  team 
Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications • 

Willingness  to  participate  in  a program  of  on-going 
in-service  educational  activities 

of  « bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education 

Demonstrated  successful  teaching  and/or  student  teaching 
experience 

Interested  In  and  willingness  to  try  innovative  experiences 
Certification: 

Missouri  state  certificate  in  elementary  education  or 
subject  area 

Salary; 

Placement  on  teachers  ’■  salary  schedule  as  determined  by  the 
individual's  present  qualifications 

Time: 

Follows  schedule  of  regular  teaching  day  as  defined  in.  the 
Administrative  Code.  Minimum  day  8:00  to  3:30 

Works  40  weeks  per  year 
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Associate  Ina true tor 


Job  Description; 

Part-time  teacher  . 

participates  In  teaching  as  assigned  by  the  Senior  Instructor 
Uses  plans  and  schedules  developed  by  the  team 
Responsible  to  the  Senior  Instructor 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications; 

B.A.  Degree 

Certification; 

Missouri  state  certificate  In  elementary  education  or 
provisional  certificate 

Salary; 

Placement  on  salary  schedule  of  Associate  Teacher 


Time; 

Five  and  one-half  hour  school  day 
Work  40  weeks  per  year 


O 
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Student  Teacher 


O 

ERIC 


Job  Description! 

Follows  activities  at  determined  by  the  college  or  university 
student  teaching  policy 

participates  in  observing  and  teaching  activities  as  prescribed 
by  the  Senior  Instructor 

Is  responsible  to  the  assigned  Senior  Instructor 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications: 

Senior  college  or  graduate  student  participating  in  student 
teaching 

Be  working  toward  a certificate  In  teaching 

Willingness  to  participate  in  a program  of  in-service  educational 
activities 

Certification: 


Follows  work-day  schedule  as  prescribed  by  college  or  university 
advisor 


None 


Salary: 


Not  applicable  for  student  teachers 


Time: 
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Intern 


Job  Description: 

Is  a full-time  intern  for  a semester 

Participates  in  teaching  activities  as  prescribed  by  the 
Coordinating  Instructor 

Follows  the  course  of  action  as  described  by  his  university 
or  college  advisor 

Contributes  to  the  teaching  team  in  a field  or  fields  of 
Instruction 

Is  responsible  to  the  Coordinating  Instructor 
Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications; 

Graduate  student  Intern 

Be  working  toward  a certificate  in  teaching 

Willingness  to  participate  in  a program  of  on-going  in-service 
educational  activities 

Certification: 

Internship  status  with  a college  or  university 
Salary: 

$2,000  per  semester 
Time: 

Follows  schedule  of  regular  teaching  day  as  defined  In  the 
Administrative  Code 
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Faraprofessionsl  (Teacher  Aide) 


Job  Description; 

Full-time  or  part-time  member  of  the  staff 
Does  clerical  duties  as  assigned  by  Instructors 
Supervises  movement  of  children 
Takes  dally  attendance 
Prepares  instructional  materials 

Prepares  orders  for  Instructional  materials  and  supplies 
Sets  up  and  operates  machines  as  required 

Is  responsible  to  Coordinating  Instructor,  Senior  Instructor, 
and  Instructors  as  assigned 

Follows  work-day  time  schedule  which  varies  according  to  need 
Educational  Requirements  t 

High  school  diploma  (some  college  work  desirable) 

Personal  Qualifications i 

Relates  positively  to  children 

Willingness  to  participate  In  a program  of  oh-going,  in-service 
educational  activities 

Demonstrates  acceptable  oral  speech  patterns 
Certification: 

None 

Salary: 

placement  on  salary  schedule  for  teacher  aides 


OTHER  MATERIALS  OF  INTEREST 

Florida  Department  of  Education,  Differentiated  Staffing  (Technology 
In  Education ) . (^published,  8 pp. 

Temple  City  Unified  School  District,  System  Plan  for  Development  of 
Differentiated  Staffing.  Unpublished,  January,  1968,  l£  pp. 
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Reprinted  with  permission. 


rROPOSED  UTAH  STATE  PLAN  FOR 
DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

A PROPOSED  FRAMEWORK  FOR  DEVELOPING 
A NEW  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM 


I. 


SYSTEMS  TREQRY  AND  THE  INSTRUCT  TO  NAT.  SYSTEM  OF  FFTRLTC  EDUCATION 
A,  EDUCATION  AS  A SYSTEM 

At  s conference  on  prospective  changes  in  society  and  their  iomlica- 
tiona  for  education,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  October  of 
‘ Chairmen  of  the  Department  of  Education,  University 

in  detailSCrs?nc  ^hf 31  Systems  and  educational  organizations 

detail.  Since  his  paper  presents  this  complex  concent  verv 
cl-ellll  ^8t\iTt?o1Se"Sl''ely  bel°W  °S  “ introduction  to  the  7S- 

During  the  pest  fifteen  years,  behavioral  scientists 
have  developed  some  theoretical  concepts  which  are 
quite  helpful  in  assisting  a state  to  evaluate  its  organ! - 
set ions!  arrangements  and  operational  procedures  for 
public  education.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  con - 
cepts  is  general  systems  theory.  Systems  theory  provides 
an  important  linkage  among  all  the  sciences.  General 

Si  3 flieIe  thSt  iS  P°ssible  to  represent 

all  forma  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter  as  systems; 

that  in  all  forms  from  atomic  particles  through  atoms' 
molecules,  crystals,  viruses,  cells,  organs,  individuals 
groups,  societies,  planets,  solar  systems,  4ven  the  gal-' 
axi6s , may  be  regarded  as  systems » 

"o5e«f^00i  8 cotnPlex  social  system,  comprised 

of  an  aggregation  of  sub-syetems  end  supra-systems  inter- 
acting with  each  other  and  also  with  numerous  other  social 
systems  in  the  total  society.  Our  society  can  be  described 
aa  a complex  of  social  systems  in  interaction.  How  can  we 
understand  these  complex  inter-relationships  end  how  should 

systems  the°^ — 

system*  if  xt  survives,  must  come  to  terms 
with  its  environment.  That  is,  it  must  exchange  matter,  in- 
te^hf on  or  service  with  the  components  of  its  environment 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  environ- 
ment th«  ° e ®ystem*  ^at  is>  the  social  system  must 
ft  w™  Jeeds  itS  envirODtnent  if  the  environment  supports 

it.  How  does  the  social  system  know  that  it  is  meeting  the 


needs  of  its  environment?  It  gains  that  information  through 
what  behavioral  scientists  call  f feedback,*  Lonsdale  defines 
feedback  as  follows: 


*As  applied  to  organisations,  feedback  is  the  proc- 
ess through  which  the  organization  learns : It  is 

the  input  from  the  environment  to  the  system  telling 
it  how  it  is  doing  as  a result  of  its  output  to  the 
environment. 

«If  a system  fails  to  learn  from  its  environment,  it  will  even- 
tually fail  to  survive  or  forces  in  the  environment  will  make 
changes  in  the  system.  On  the  other  hold,  the  components 
of  the  environment  cannot  provide  the  school  system  with  in- 
telligent feedback  unless  the  output-input  of  the  system  in- 
cludes an  appropriate  interchange  of  information. 

'•These  are  rapidly  changing  times  and  educational  social 
systems  are  receiving  more  feedback  from  the  environment 
than  ever  before.  Local  school  systems,  state  departments 
of  education,  and  colleges  and  universities  are  receiving 
numerous  urgent  and  valid  signals  from  their  environments 
calling  for  change. 

"How  does  a state  department  of  education,  or  a higher  insti- 
tution of  learning,  or  a local  school  system,  react  when  it 
receives  criticism?  Behavioral  scientists  have  noted  a num- 
ber of  reactions  from  social  systems  that  have  been  disturbed 
by  such  feedback  as  a criticism.  The  social  system  may  employ 
a number  of  alternate  strategies  in  order  to  restore  its  equi- 
librium after  a disturbance.  Not  infrequently  a social  system 
reacts  as  follows  when  it  receives  criticism:  first,  it  ig- 

nores it;  second,  it  denies  it;  and  third,  it  attacks  the 
source  of  the  criticism. 


'Thus  it  is  seen  the  problem  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
educational  organizations  that  are  functional  is  not  a 
one.  The  social  system  must  change  in  order  to  survive  m its 
environment  • But  the  system  cannot  adjust  to  an  unlimited 
amount  of  change  at  one  point  in  time.  These  times,  which 
require  a rate  of  change  greater  than  ever  before,  present  an 
unparalleled  challenge  to  the  educational  administrator  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  making  desirable  innovations  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a dynamic  equilibrium." 


• CRITIQUE  OF  TIE  INSTRUCTION  SYSTEM 


The  foregoing  discussion  of  systems  theory  by  Johns  should 

to1^°aLCnSiCa?fl00k  8t  ^he  iftstructio nal  system  now  in  existence 
in  our  schools.  If  we  can  learn  to  look  at  the  totality  of  our  teach- 

effort  through  the  of  systems  theorists,  perhaps 

A^°re  sophisticated  and  effantive  8vatem  th.C 
R^in  more  £?p  th?  dollys  and  efforts  we  expend.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  theorem  of  this  paper.  * 9 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CURRENT  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM 

th!+ 6d]fcati^  has  devised  an  instructional  system 
educational^  Xt  has  been  effective  in  meeting  many  of  the 

+<  f ouf  P^P1®  for  a numbsr  °e  decades.  Changes 
TtX^°n^  been  made  but  the  basic  framework  for  use 
of  the  teaching  staff,  physical  facilities,  and  instructional  mete- 
rials  has  reiueined  essentially  the  seme. 

5? instructional  system  is  comprised  of  a physical  plant 
shel^^f  cla33r°oma  ^th  supporting  laboratories,  libraries, 
bv  th«  Jfd  The  design  of  ^e  plant  has  been  dictated 

The  function  haa  been  governed  by  the  basic 
design0  onaX  The  basic  unit,  in  turn,  has  governed  the  system 

The  instructional  unit  is  currently  comprised  of  a teacher  (with 
supporting  jBMoimel  to  bo  doocribid  labor),  a groupTfapp™£- 
mately  thirty  students,  and  a classroom  of  approximately  900 

fe®t  (standard  of  30  square  feet  per  student)  equipped  with 
chalkboard,  textbooks,  and  supplementary  equipment  and  supplies. 

T+±S  ISi*  functlona  under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher.  The 

Lid^iStruSioiil1^^1??8  °f  th®  toachor  and  the  physical  facilities 
^ 8upPfif®  £°vern>  to  a great  extent,  the  efficiency 
?L  ,^  h+  PartiGlllar  bnit  in  the  system.  With  these  elements  mak- 

Sf  “E^T£  qUality  °f  *duo-fcion«1  vaoioo  from 

instructional  system  places  almost  the  entire  re- 

f°r  quaJJty»  productive  learning  experiences  upon 

the  individual  teacher.  The  teacher  is  in  charge  of  (and  almost^ 

lelSiJ^f^+wJS'0  f0r>  a11  of  the  essential  factors  that  nurture 
learning  for  thirty  students  for  an  entire  school  year.  Students, 


then,  most  rely  upon  the  good  fortune  (and  the  good  management) 
of  the  school  district  to  provide  unusual  individual  teaching  capa- 
bility . This  unusual  capability  demands  a wide  variety  of  talents 
in:  (l)  understanding  the  school  curriculum,  (2)  mastery  of  teach- 

ing methods,  (3)  using  and  adapting  a multiplicity  of  complex  in- 
structional media  to  provide  variety  and  differentiation  to  meet  the 
varying  and  different  needs  of  students,  (4)  diagnosing  learning 
blocks  and  difficulties  and  adapting  techniques  to  such  needs,  and 
(5)  teaching  and  tutoring  small  groups  on  an  individual  basis  while, 
at  the  same  time,  using  the  time  of  an  members  of  the  unit  as  pro- 
ductively as  possible. 

Educators  have  doubted  that  any  teacher  can  meet  all  of  the  above 
demands  to  a reasonable  level  of  efficiency.  Even  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  on  a level  applicable  to  all 
learners  in  the  unit  is  a great  challenge.  To  also  efficiently  pro- 
vide all  the  other  outcomes  of  education  above  and  beyond  simple 
knowledge  acquisition  is  a near  impossibility  for  one  teacher. 

Subject  matter  specialization  has  led  to  secondary  school  and 
college  departmentalized  teaching  where  each  teacher  teaches  in 
his  field  of  strength  and  meets  from  five  to  seven  groups  of  thirty 
students  each  during  a school  day  scheduled  into  time  period  seg- 
ments of  about  50  minutes  each.  The  departmentalized  system  re- 
sults in  one  teacher  functioning  in  a classroom  unit.  The  difference 
is  that  each  teacher  teaches  a separate  subject  to  from  140  to  200 
students  in  a school  day  rather  than  teaching  aH  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  in  one  classroom  to  thirty  students. 

Departmentalized  teaching  is  somewhat  impersonal.  With  about  160 
students  being  taught  by  each  teacher  in  each  school  dey  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  learn  of  aid  adapt  to  the  individual  needs  and  varying  prob- 
lems of  each  learner.  Also,  the  situation  is  still  predicated  upon 
the  need  for  a "super"  teacher  who  can  be  many  things  to  each  and 
every  student, 

C.  APPENDAGES.  ...  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROFESS  ION AL  STAFF 

The  classroom  unit  system  of  teaching  demands  more  than  most 
teachers  can  produce.  This  is  so  in  the  departmentalized  unit 
whore  class  groups  change  every  fifty  minutes  • It  is  also  true  in 
the  self-contained  classroom  situation  typical  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Because  of  these  apparent  demands  for  an  unusually  capable  person 


0 
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in  each  unit  in  the  system  and  because  of  the  understandable  limi- 
tations that  many  teachers  have  in  measuring  up  to  these  demands, 
the  classroom  unit  system  of  teaching  has  been  supplemented  with 
non-teaching  professional  personnel.  These  members  of  the  school 
system1  s instructional  team  have  been  employed  to  provide  support 
in  plugging  the  more  obvious  gaps  in  the  over-all  efficiency  in 
the  system. 

Specialists  in  educational  diagnosis  and  counseling  attempt  to 
fin  in  for  the  "impersonal-ness*1  of  departmentalized  instruction 
of  the  masses.  The  school  counselor  keeps  a record  folder  on 
each  student  for  use  of  teachers.  Test  results  and  the  complete 
educational  history  of  each  learner  are  kept  in  readiness  for  study 
and  appraisal-  Students  are  scheduled  into  the  instructional 
system  as  a result  of  the  expert  knowledge  the  school  counselor 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  individual  needs.  The  counse- 
lor tries  to  see  students  as  individuals  and  meet  their  needs  as 
separate  persons. 

Remedial  reading  instruction  is  another  example  of  supplemental 
effort  to  support  the  regular  classroom  unit  system.  The  teaching 
of  reading,  for  example,  has  met  the  needs  of  great  numbers  in 
past  years.  The  exceptions  stand  out,  however.  We  have  non- 
reader dropouts , We  have  significant  numbers  of  poor  readers  not 
equipped  to  move  up  the  educational  ladder.  These  are  failures 
of  our  present  system  where  too  much  has  been  demanded  of  the 
limited  capabilities  of  teachers  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  all 
in  a group  teaching  system  in  the  basic  classroom  unit.  We  have 
sought  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  the  basic  system 
by  establishing  a sub— system  of  remedial  teaching, 

W©  also  have  employed  specialists  to  teach  the  subjects  requiring 
special  talents  and  insights.  Music  and  art  are  subject  area  ex- 
amples . 

The  supervisors,  counselors,  librarians,  subject  area  specialists, 
and  principals  all  function  in  the  present  system:  They  have  been 

added  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  teachers  functioning  in  the  basic 
classroom  unit  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  system  we  have 
used  for  so  many  years , These  non— teaching  and  supplement aiy  teach- 
ing personnel  are  expensive.  They  have  evolved  as  sub-systems  of 
the  basic  system  out  of  necessity  and  concern  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  students. 


As  teachers  deal  with  the  frustrations  of  the  demands  of  woridng 
in  the  basic  classroom  unit  system,  pressure  emerges  to  modify 
the  size  of  the  unit.  We  are  told  that  quality  education  will 
come  when  we  reduce  class  size  from  thirty  to  fifteen.  Teachers 
must  also  have  time  to  study*  plan,  and  prepare  for  teaching.  It 
is  a fact  that  many  public  school  teachers  suffer  from  suffocation 
of  student  numbers  demanding  attention  every  period  of  the  school 
day.  It  is  hard  to  be  a careful,  thoughtful  teacher  when  the  weight 
of  numbers  constantly  frustrate  creativity, 

D.  TEACHING  STRATEGY  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

Teaching  on  the  secondary  school  and  college  level  is  comprised 
mostly  of  lecturing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  listening  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Class  discussion,  panels,  and  other 
variations  occur,  but  the  lecture  remains  as  the  chief  approach 
to  teaching  in  the  current  system.  There  is  little  time  to  individ- 
ualise and  to  adapt  to  varied  needs  during  a fifty  minute  period. 

This  is  emphatically  true  when  a teacher  deals  with  six  or  seven 
consecutive  groups  in  a typical  school  day.  For  this  reason  lec— 
tures  are  prepared  and  repeated  to  the  various  sections  of  the  same 
subject  taught  by  the  teacher  functioning  in  the  departmentalized 
system. 

The  school  program  clock  begins  and  ends  the  lecture  regardless 
of  the  interest  level  and  possible  optimum  teaching  moment  that 
should  be  continued.  The  program  clock*  the  lecture,  and  the 
rigid  classroom  unit  are  administratively  convenient*  Management 
problems  are  great  even  in  this  simple  system.  The  complexity 
of  a large  secondary  school  makes  the  rigidity  of  the  system  ad- 
ministratively desirable.  Tradition  helps  to  maintain  it. 

Lectures  are  more  effective  if  they  have  the  added  punch  of  cer- 
tain means  of  illustrating  key  concepts.  This  would  Ideally  require 
intensive  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  audio-visual  aids.  Illus- 
trated lectures  have  all  the  obvious  qualities  of  a rich  presenta- 
tion that  enlarges  upon  the  limitations  of  the  teacher fs  voice,  but 
such  are  costly  in  terms  of  time  and  resources  expended . 

Under  the  present  system  we  therefore  find  little  time  for  the  care- 
fully prepared  illustrated  lecture.  Time  and  the  weight  of  numbers 
work  against  us.  We  therefore  lecture  by  voice  with  a minimum  of 
Illustration.  Students  are  often  passive  observers  in  the  classroom 
unit  system.  They  sit  as  note  taking  spectators  to  the  lecture 
phenomenon  that  pervades  the  scene  before  them.  Educators  acknov^* 
ledge  that  there  is  too  much  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  learner*  He 
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must  be  active,  and  must  be  responding  to  the  situation  if  he  is 
to  learn. 

pmretfiTmFy?  fffR  COST— BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  OF  TIE  PRESENT  BASIC  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 

The  system  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  paper  has 
been  at  least  defensibly  effective  over  the  years . It  is  the  basic 
structure  for  American  public  education  today . It  has  been  modi— 
fled  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  great 
numbers  of  students  attending  educational  institutions  for  increased 
periods  of  years. 

The  system  demands  added  dollars  as  student  numbers  increase. 

As  teachers  justifiably  demand  increased  salaries  and  decreased 
teaching  loads  the  costs  of  education  multiply.  Taxpayer  loads 
keep  going  up  to  meet  quality  and  quantity  demands.  It  is  hard 
to  justify  decreased  teacher  loads  because  of  increased  costs 
and  questionable  return  in  terms  of  improved  quality . The  re- 
search fails  to  prove  conclusively  that  achievement  of  students 
increases  with  decreased  pupil— teacher  ratios.  In  fact,  some 
research  would  tend  to  refute  this  thesis. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  teaching  strategy  fails  to  change 
when  teachers  accustomed  to  teaching  thirty  students  are  assigned 
to  classrooms  with  15  to  18  students.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  recently  where  Title  I projects  under  ESEA  have  provided 
lower  ratios.  Most  teachers  continue  the  long  established  group 
teaching  practice,  and  the  results  are  therefore  far  from  impressive. 

As  we  increase  teacher  salaries  under  the  present  instructional 
system  framework,  we  have  little  hope  of  offering  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  output  commensurate  with  the  increases  in  the 
dollar  input.  As  a result  of  the  success  of  cost  benefit  analysis 
techniques  used  in  business  and  industry , we  face  demands  bo 
guarantee  more  output  when  we  demand  more  dollar  input.  The 
current  instructional  system  cannot  respond  to  this  dsaand.  It  Is 
rigid  and  costly.  It  ties  teachers  to  the  classroom  group  tread- 
mill. It  does  not  lend  itself  to  creative  adaptation  to  feedback 
calling  for  change.  What  is  needed  is  a totally  different  basic 
instructional  system. 

HMOyATICMS  RESTRICTED  BY  A RIGID  SYSTEM 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  and  read  much  about  innovation 
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and  experimentation  In  education.  Instructional  television  has  been 
introduced  into  the  present  basic  instructional  system.  The  basic 
instructions1  unit  of  the  classroom  system  and  the  teacher  has  pre- 
vaiied  with  ETV  as  an  appendage  or  supplement  to  the  system. 


Exciting  new  approaches  to  organizing  subject  around  some  basic 
learning  theory  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  programmed  learn- 
„ ? . J teaching  machines.  A learning  program  is  a body  or  unit  of 
subject  matter  organized  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  subject  matter  to  teach  itself  to  the  learner.  The  leve!  of 

inSSSJSS1110?*111  writinSueffectiv©  programmed  learning  units  is  gradually 
It  appears  that  we  have  succeeded  in  organizing  subject 

JJ  d?r+harf  at  least  some  Umited  value  in  success- 
tiro™^^  i^Self  t0  *£«  learner.  We  have,  however,  introduced 
programmed  learning  as  another  innovation  tied  to  the  basic  classroom 
uniu  system* 


Audio-visual  aids  such  as  audio  tapes,  small  video  tape  units, 
records,  filmstrips,  motion  picture  films  and  many  other  devices 
and  combinations  of  these  devices  have  been  invented  and  used  in 
schools.  These  devices  are  available  to  the  classroom  teacher  in 
the  basis  instructional  unit  system,  but  he  cannot  free  himself  from 
6 pressure  of  student  numbers  and  time  schedules  to  prepare 

them  for  use  in  his  teaching.  He  is  tied  to  too  much  routing  too 
many  schedules,  and  endless  groups  of  thirty  students  constantly 
before  him  m his  classroom  situation. 


The  National  Education  Association  has  recognized  this  problem. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  organisation  call  for  a supportive  staff 
to  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Whether  this  should  be 
done  in  the  traditional  classroom  setting  is,  however,  subject  to 
question,  (More  attention  to  this  appears  elsewhere  in  this  paper). 


Computers  are  coming  Into  the  instructional  picture.  Information 
about  students,  test  scoring,  pupil  error  analysis,  student  class 
schedules,  and  many  pupil  personnel  analysis  and  service  functions 
can  be  facilitated  with  the  computer.  Subject  matter  is  being  pro- 
grammed  for  student-computer  interaction.  The  use  of  computers  in 
the  totality  of  education  is  almost  limitless.  As  we  look  at  the  urea- 
ent  basic  classroom  unit  system  ye  again  bump  into  the  circumstance 

1™*“’ burdened  teacher  In  . rigid  classroom  unit  teaching 
situation.  We  must  begin  to  wonder  how  the  teacher  can  extend  his 
^lents  and  capabilities  to  the  use  of  the  computer  in  his  classroom 
ivhan  he  is  already  burdened  beyond  usual  capacity* 


Knowledgeable  persons  acquainted  with  the  potential  of  computers 
claim  that  these  machines  will  extend  and  add  to  man's  intellectual 

EUWe«  +S  S that  Psrallel  the  extension  of  man* a muscle 

power  through  the  use  of  work  producing  machines.  This  has  enor- 

T?„^P*Uc%tioVor  educatlon-  Although  «.  do  not  have  “.  Sent 
°f.a°“put?r  involvement  In  education  ho  can  safely  predict  that 

da^to  day'uJrtT*  y8arS  "iU  b9  UBine  comPuter3  extensively  in  their 

Libraries  supplement  the  textbooks  in  modern  schools.  Subject 

™ ^£h^^^V‘“pl'Uor’  lt  squires  endless  effort  to  keep 
growta  in  printed  instructional  materials.  Educational 
fferings  are  enriched  considerably  by  the  resources  of  printed 

“i£?Sj!deS  ,*?“ J?  J0OTd  in  the  Ubr«y.  library  functions  are 
oeing  expanded  to  include  comprehensive  media  centers. 

°TPUter  pre39nt  the  potential  of  dial  access  infer- 
mation  systems  where  lectures,  bool®,  and  special  units  of  infor- 

ar®  aTailable  through  electronic  storage  and  retrieval.  Through 

in^  hLwflinPUieTt?Ct?ated  information  systems  we  will  soon  have  talk- 
Sd  i^USt^ated  lectures  on  electro-magnetic  tapes,  discs, 

exci^*  POS8ibilities  are  great  and  the  potential  is 

S nhiff:-.  + rigid  classroom  unit  system  looms  increasingly  as 

mi/fUition  thi8  potential  since  the^ate^  not 
designed  to  accommodate  the  complexities  implied. 

^ feedback  signals  that  call  for  the  system  to  change.  As 
oa^  ^^iMtad'  * haTa  baan  ignoring  the  signals,  m some 
oth!l  pretended  to  change  but  have  not  really  done  so.  In 

buthT»vrbr!^e  a?aptabl°b3  b°  tha  present  clessroom  unit  syetem 
Dut  have  not  really  changed  the  system. 

^caSonee?^%Sf  thi?  °f  the  future  demands  and  potential  of 
^ ^ °ra  of  technology  applied  to  problems  of  teach- 

Sms  aaf*»a+nill8^,ii^  an  entirely  different  instructional  system.  It 
as  it  hnn  the  basic  classroom  unit  system  - good 

sophisticated*1 system* of*iratrSctioiu V*  ^ “* 

13  4 ProPosed  model  of  a new  instructional  system.  It  Is 
proposal,  but  it  is  a beginning.  The  re-design  of  a 
_ new  instructional  system  is  an  enormous  task.  We  should 

th^r^oMam**  shrink  from  at  least  a modest  beginning  just  because 
the  problems  are  complex.  We  don't  have  to  change  all  of  our 
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schools  at  once,  but  we  must  respond  to  the  ever  increasing  and 
strongly  compelling  indications  that  educational  technologr  has 
outgrown  our  present  instructional  system.  We  should  proceed  with 
the  assurance  that  the  probabilities  seem  fairly  high  that  even  a 
crudely  designed  new  system  will  surpass  the  one  we  have. 

A MEW  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM  FRAMEWORK 
A.  SCOPE  OF  THE  PRfiRPRM 

A new  system  should  provide  a teaching  capability  that  will 
utilise  more  effectively  the  potential  of  teachers,  programmed 
learning  materials,  modern  textbooks  and  printed  supple- 
mentary materials,  the  computer,  instructional  television 
(both  broadcast  and  local  unit  video  tape),  films,  tapes,  rec- 
ords, and  other  audio-visual  aids.  The  variable  learning 
ability  of  students  calls  for  utilisation  of  instructional  media 
with  many  components. 

We  need  to  re-deploy  the  funds  expended  for  instructional  per- 
sonnel resources  in  education  so  that  learning  can  be  individual- 
ized to  meet  varied  human  needs  and  more  optimally  develop 

student  potential.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  instructional 
staff  of  a school  must  include  a broader  span  of  specialization 
in  media  utilization  and  also  in  educational  diagnosis  than  pres- 
ently exists.  The  teaching  staff  personnel  structure  must  in- 
clude more  technicians,  clerks,  assistants  and  aides  capable 
of  bringing  the  potential  of  educational  media  technology  directly 
in  focus  upon  the  individual  learner.  We  should  change  the  ratio 
of  certificated  teachers  to  students  from  1 to  25  or  30  to  1 to  45 
or  50,  Staff  dollars  should  be  re-deployed  to  employ*  assistants 
to  support  the  teacher  in  the  new  system. 

The  size  of  the  student  group  must  be  flexible.  The  nature  of  the 
learning  activity  should  determine  the  number  of  students  involved. 
It  may  involve  the  use  of  a simple  textbook  or  a sequence  in  a 
csrafuily  prescribed  progrtUBmad  learning  unit*  It  involve  a 
video  taped  lecture,  in  color,  specially  prepared  to  introduce 
broad  new  concepts  in  a new  unit  of  study. 

The  problem,  therefore,  extends  itself  to  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment capability.  A key  to  this  capability  is  an  instructional  media 
center • 
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The  instructional  media  center  wiU  serve  as  the  heart  and  nerve 
center  of  the  plant.  The  computer  will  store  infonnatien  about 
each  learner  and  maintain  constant  retrieval  access  to  teachers. 
It  will  also  be  available  to  store  information  about  thousands 
of  types  of  learning  units  available  on  audio  or  video  tape  — 
or  in  programmed  learning  form  — or  in  simple  printed  form. 

As  research  extends  itself  further  the  computer  will  be  used  in 
some  direct  learning  interaction  with  the  student  as  computer 
based  instruction  becomes  a reality  in  our  schools. 

In  establishing  this  system  we  should  train  instructional  staff 
personnel  — and  especially  professional  teacher  leaders  — 
to  utilize  the  potential  of  various  physical  components  of  the 
system.  This  will  involve  a change  in  staff  structure  and  exper- 
tise, 

B,  STAFF  STRUCTURE 


The  proposed  new  system  will  employ  fewer  professional  teachers. 

The  professional  teacher-pupil  ratio  will  be  increased  to  possibly 
45  to  50  students  to  one  teacher.  The  staff  salary  monies  will  be 
re-deployed  to  add  the  needed  technicians,  clerks,  assistants, 
tutors,  and  aides  that  will  comprise  the  staff  structure  of  the  new 
instructional  system.  School  counselors,  psychologists,  remedial 
teaching  specialists,  supervisors,  and  librarians  will  be  utilized 
in  a different  manner*  Staff  dollars  in  these  areas  will  also  be  re- 
deployed. 

The  school  will  have  a staff  for  the  instructional  materials  center 
(which  wiH  supplant  the  library  by  housing  all  of  the  materials 
and  equipment  used  in'  teaching).  The  staff  of  the  instructional 
materials  center  will  supplant  the  present  counselor,  nbrarian, 
remedial  teacher,  and  supervisory  personnel  assigned  to  the  school 
under  the  traditional  pattern.  The  school  win  also  have  instructional 
unit  staffs.  These  win  replace  the  grade  level  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary  school  and  the  departmental  staff  in  the  secondary  school. 

They  win  perform  their  duties  in  teams,  functioning  in  instructional 
sub-centers  clustered  around  the  central  instructional  media  center. 
Their  activities  win  draw  upon  support  of  the  personnel  housed  in 
the  instructional  media  center . The  total  staff  potential  of  the  in- 
structional units  plus  the  school-wide  staff  potential  of  the  instruc- 
tional media  center  speeialistB  win  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  learn- 
ing process.  This  is  the  key  to  the  proposed  new  system  which  holds 
the  promise  of  more  flexibility. 
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The  potential  of  such  a staff  structure  to  provide  a greatly  en- 
riched, multi-media  program  of  instruction  should  greatly  sur- 
pass the  potential  of  a single  teacher  functioning  in  a separate, 
isolated  classroom  housing  thirty  children.  The  flexibility  of 
staff  deployment  and  the  capability  to  utilize  all  of  the  potential 
of  a more  complex  instructional  materials  and  instructional  machine 
technology  will  also  greatly  surpass  the  capability  of  individual 
teachers  in  the  traditional  setting.  The  new  staff  structure  will 
be  trained  to  effectively  use  computers,  video  tapes,  other  elec- 
tronic teaching  aids,  and  programed  learning  units*  This  should 
truly  individualize  teaching  Mid  bring  to  greater  fruition  the  abili- 
ties of  a total  instructional  staff  of  broadly  varying  talents. 

To  attain  these  complex  aims  of  staff  comprehensiveness  in 
utilizing  highly  sophisticated  instructional  media  systems, 
orientation  and  training  will  be  essential.  Persons  willing  to 
part  with  tradition  and  think  in  terms  that  depart  from  the  egg- 
crate  classrooms  and  corridors  will  be  essential  in  building  the 
new  system.  Pilot  programs  must  establish  the  new  staff  structure 
patterns.  The  new  systems  design  can  then  be  spread  to  additional 
school  units. 

C.  A SAMPLE  SCHOOL  STAFF  STRUCTURE 

To  illustrate  further  the  possible  staff  structure  and  personnel 
dollar  re-deployment,  let  us  consider  a middle  grade  school  de- 
signed  to  teach  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  The 
basic  unit  for  instruction  will  be  comprised  of  90  students  housed 
in  a large,  open  instructional  area  next  to  the  media  center.  The 
new  instructional  system  would  include  four  instructional  staff 
units  (one  for  each  grade  or  age  level).  It  would  also  include  an 
instructional  media  center  staff. 

Duties  of  members  of  instructional  unit  staff* 

a.  Head  Teacher  - Leader  and  director  of  the  work  of 
the  unit... conducts  meetings  of  the  staff  where 
planning  is  done  — supervises  all  members  of  the 
unit  and  coordinates  their  work  — will  require  a 
very  able  person  with  organizational  and  leadership 
ability .. .salary  should  be  high  enough  to  attract 
ability  and  compensate  for  added  responsibility. 

b.  Experienced  Teacher  - This  person  would  provide 
professional  teaching  service  to  students  under  the 
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direction  of  the  master  teacher.  He  would  utilize  the 
services  of  tutorial  assistants  and  aides  in  individual- 
izing instruction.  Assistants  and  aides  would  perform 
duties  assigned  to  them  by  professional  teachers.  The 
teachers  would  free  themselves  of  most  routine  work  not 
requiring  skills  and  insights  of  a high  professional  level. 
The  lecture  type  of  teaching  in  groups  of  30  or  more  would 
be  very  seldom  done.  Most  learning  would  be  in  small 
tutorial  groups  of  three  to  eight  students  and  as  individual 
students  in  self  study  or  working  with  one  adult  staff  mem- 
ber. 

c.  Tutorial  Assistants  or  Intern  Teachers  - These  persons 
should  be  para-prof essionals  with  at  least  two  years  of 
college  training.  They  should  be  interested  in  becoming 
teachers.  The  positions  may,  in  fact,  be  filled  with 
teacher  interns  or  college  students  working  toward  a de- 
gree in  education.  The  positions  may  be  filled  with  four 
half-time  students  or  two  full-time  para-professionals  de- 
pending upon  availability  of  candidates. 

These  persons  should  provide  a great  amount  of  small 
group  subject  matter  practice  and  drill  activity  to  inter- 
mediate grade  children  working  to  master  the  rudiments 
of  the  basic  tool  subjects.  They  should,  under  the  di- 
rection and  assistance  from  the  professional  teachers, 
provide  individual  help  to  children  who  frequently  have 
learning  problems  in  group  teaching  situations. 

d.  The  Volunteer  Aides  - Will  serve  on  the  staff  out  of  moti- 
vation to  contribute  to  their  neighborhood  school.  Volun- 
teer service  to  hospitals  and  neighborhood  youth  centers 
has  resulted  in  a great  deal  of  assistance  to  the  public 
good.  Many  mothers  endowed  with  a love  for  children 

and  a deal re  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  education  of 
youth  m^r  be  recruited  to  fill  these  posts.  Personality 
characteristics  that  assure  an  attitude  of  service  under  the 
guidance  of  professionals  will  be  important  in  recruiting 
these  people.  Some  college  background  will  be  desirable, 
but  intellectual  ability  to  follow  instructions  and  render 
tearotork  assistance  will  be  important. 

A modest  compensation  for  expenses  in  being  away  from 
home  And  in  traveling  to  and  from  school  should  be  provided. 
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The  intent  should  be  to  reimburse  for  out-of-pocket  daily- 
costs  and  not  to  provide  a salaiy. 

The  volunteer  aides  should  correct  papers , prepare  teach- 
ing materials,  respond  to  on-the-spot  needs  of  youngsters, 
supervise  playgrounds,  hallways,  and  school  lunch,  check 
on  children  to  lend  assistance  during  study  time,  pass  out 
materials,  and  serve  as  a personal  assistant  to  the  pro- 
fessional teachers*  The  services  of  these  persons  should 
be  a great  value  to  the  total  unit,  but  this  will  be  so  only 
if  their  potential  is  fully  utilized  by  the  teachers.  Train- 
ing and  orientation  will  be  crucial.  They  will  need  to 
understand  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  potential  of 
their  work. 

The  school  should  honor  Mid  recognize  publicly  the  per- 
sons who  support  education  through  volunteer  service  as 
aides  to  teachers*  If  this  is  properly  done,  reasonably 
capable  talent  can  be  recruited  and  a reservoir  of  appli- 
eants  can  be  maintained.  Orientation  and  training  of  vol- 
unteers aides  will  also  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  function 
well  in  the  system. 

e*  Clerk-Punil  Progress  Accountant  - This  person  will  do 

clerical  work  for  the  unit®  She  will  do  the  detailed  account- 
ing necessary  in  a system  where  individualized  instruction, 
encourages  variable  progress.  She  will  also  work  with  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  computer  input— output  terminal 
located  in  the  instructional  materials  center.  The  paper 
work  of  the  wit  will  be  computer  assisted,  and  she  will 
be  the  liaison  person  for  the  unit,  updating  progress  data 
of  individual  students  and  retrieving  from  the  computer 
system  the  information  required  by  the  professional  staff. 

COMMENTS  CM  STAFFING  STRUCTURE  FOR  TIE  INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT 

The  nianber  of  professional  teachers  is  reduced  substantially  from  those 
required  in  the  traditional  system.  The  professional  teacher-pupil  ratio 
is  therefore  increased  from  27  to  1 to  45  or  50  to  1.  However,  the  num- 
ber  of  adult  members  of  th©  staff  will  be  increased  to  provide  the  sup* 
porting  services  from  the  instructional  media  center.  Thus,  the  new 
staffing  structure  will  provide  more  personnel,  or  varying  levels  of 
ability,  to  make  it  possible  to  individualize  the  instruction  for  each 
one  of  the  pupils  in  the  unit. 
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The  result  should  be  the  elimination  of  lectures  and  busy  work  for 
students  in  group  teaching  situations.  Students  should  be  more 
productively  engaged  in  a personal  involvement  circumstance  most 
of  the  time.  The  effort  should  be  to  keep  the  learner  active  - not 
passive  - during  every  hour  of  the  school  day.  Theresponsibiliy 
for  learning  should  shift  from  the  teacher  (under  the  traditional 
system)  to  the  learner.  He  will  be  the  one  engaged  in  programmed 
learning  units,  in  small  group  discussion,  and  in  tutorial  type  of 
activities.  His  constant,  active  involvement  in  learning  should 
emerge  from  a more  varied  program  of  individualized  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  variability  of  the  staff  and  the  enriched  materials  and  media 
environment  should  result  in  some  release  from  the  pressure  or 
30  students  that  constantly  faces  the  teacher  in  today’s  system. 

The  variability  of  staff  Bhouid  cause  more  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
learners  with  special  needs.  Extra  tutoring  can  be  provided  either 
by  a professional  teacher  or  under  the  supervision  and  prescription 
of  a professional  teacher.  Situations  of  non-response  to  learning 
stimulus  should  be  much  less  frequent.  Teachers  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  permit  non-learning  situations  to  be  unattended  because 
of  the  constant  pressure  of  30  students  six  hours  each  day  with 
the  total  learning  responsibility  on  one  person1  s shoulders* 

The  new  staffing  structure  is  contingent  upon  effective  volunteer 
aides  supporting  the  professional  teachers  and  the  availability  o 
effective  tutorial  assistants.  Such  assistance  should  be  forth- 
coming if  care  is  exercised  in  selection  and  if  proper  orienta- 
tion is  given  to  the  role  of  these  persons. 

The  staffing  structure  dramatically  reduces  the  numberofpro- 
fessional  teachers.  This  should  not  concern  members  of  the  PJ» 
fession  since  demands  for  teachers  ere  not  being  met  at  the  present 
time  The  ^ear^ngth  of  time  required  to  develop  a new  instruc- 
tional system  (end  cause  it  to  become  operative  in  sigpifican 
numbers  of  schools)  should  provide  further  reassurance  that  this 
proposed  re-desipi  of  the  system  will  not  result  in  te»cher 
unemployment . When  the  teacher  supply  is  greeter  increased  prep 
aretion  and  periods  of  internship  can  also  be  required  of  new 
teachers  entering  the  profession. 


The  taxpayer  should  welcome  a new  system  that  makes  it  poss 
for  teachers  to  earn  for  themselves  a very  significant  staapr  in- 
crease by  being  more  effective  in  educational  output  without  more 
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do^-ar  toput.  If  the  system  becomes  increasingly  effective 
with  continued  experience,  the  flexibility  in  using  technology  and 
staffshould  provide  education  with  a potential  to  individualize 
teaching  for  each  student  aid  meet  the  demands  of  increasing 
student  numbers.  Teachers  wiU  be  more  productive  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  students  served,  and  this  should  make  substan- 
tial salary  increases  possible. 

Much  experimental  and  pilot  study  evidence  will  be  needed  to 
prove  a theorem  that  educational  productivity  and  dollar  costs 
can  be  simultaneously  increased  in  the  former  and  held  constant 
jth!i.1ftter*  0ur  hoPe  lie3  in  this  and  other  system  re-designs 
haf  f?rpeSUaf}n8  £he  present  rl^d  and  costly  system  that 

h^  ^d^ff  cultx  to  demands  or  technology.  Projections 

of  dollar  costs  alone  should  give  great  impetus  to  developing  a 
more  efficient  system.  F 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

As  previously  stated,  the  proposed  new  instructional  system  is  Dred„ 
^lability  of  programmed  learning  units,  video^pes, 
books,  printed  enrichment  materials,  and  the 
coordination  of  the  complexity  of  materials,  staff  time,  and  pupil 
needs  through  use  of  computers  located  in  a central  place  but  with 
remote  terminals  in  the  IMC  of  each  school.  Effective  use  of  in- 
s.  ^ctional  niaterials  systems  packages  in  the  instructional  units 
will  be  contingent  upon  the  staff  and  logistical  support  of  the  IMC. 

the  me  7?®“  "P.  be  housed  to  a school  plant  where 

th  °f  the  3ch°o1  and  the  instructional  units  (re- 

thTnm  ^L°,!?70uln3  ^tbrigid  walls)  ^ be  "wrapped”  around 
f Sp^  ®; will  have  to  be  variable  in  size  to  accommodate 

fW  7 h®  3ystem*  Thus*  students  and  staff  will 

flow  from  instructional  units  into  the  IMC  and  materials  and  machines 

IMC  ia^to  S°%rfhe  ^ j°,th®  instructional  units.  The  mission  of  th# 
to  ja-ovide  materials,  equipment,  and  all  the  tools  of  learning 

un  to  th2  J^?+ti0n?Q  Unite  to  provide  computer  assistance  and  back 
rP9l«io»C  (S#e  **»■»?  **  - ,Mt.  .pace 

tbat  instructional  systems  packages  designed  on 
the  State  and  school  district  level  will  be  placed  in  the  IMC  of 
each  school.  Training  unit  staff  members  in  the  development  and 
* 2**5?  Sy8tems  Packages  will  be  part  of  the  complex  process  of 
establishing  a new  instructional  system.  Video  and  audio  tapes  by 
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to  Utilize  Teaching  Systems  Packages, 
Instructional  Team  Staff  Pattern, 
and  Individualized  Teaching  Pattern 

Instructional  Madia  Center 
Books,  Periodicals,  Maps,  Charts,  Models,  Tapes,  Films,  Records, 
Projectors,  Record  Players,  Teaching  Machines, 

V ide^  Tape  Recorders,  Programmed  Learning  Units, 

Individual  Study  Stations,  Computer  Center, 

Counseling  & Educational  Diagnosis  Centex*, 

Support  Staff  for  Instruction  Units 


traction  Suite 


Small  Group 
Media  Re 


Movable  Walls 
or  Furniture 
Dividers 


-thousands  should  eventually  be  developed, for  availability  as  part 
of  the  total  resources  of  the  XHC  system.  Programmed  learning 
units  varying  in  size  and  length  from  50  to  5,000  frames  should  be 
stored  in  readiness  in  the  IMG. 

By  brining  the  instructional  power  of  multi-media  to  teaching  a 
given  unit  or  salient  of  subject  matter  we  can  hope  to  gain  In 
learning  efficiency.  (Teaching  should  be  more  effective,  for 
example,  when  audio  tapes,  short  video  tapes,  several  different 
programmed  lea  rning  sequences,  and  a number  of  printed  illus- 
trations are  available  to  a teacher  presenting  concepts  to  students 
on  objective  and  nominative  case  in  English  grammar.)  A wide 
range  of  selection  should  be  available  through  designing  instruc- 
tional systems  packages  of  this  sort  that  add  richness  and  variety 
to  the  teaching  strategy  to  be  employed.  This  should  be  in  sharp 
contrast  with  textbook  reading  and  lecturing  in  the  traditional 
setting. 

The  computer  should  extend  the  memory  and  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  staff.  Information  about  each  learner  in  the  unit  and  data 
about  all  the  materials  available  for  teaching  on  all  levels  and 
in  each  subject  area  should  be  stored  in  the  computer  memory  and 
made  available  for  instant  retrieval.  Test  scoring  and  diagnostic 
support  should  also  be  provided  by  computer.  Future  dial  access 
information  systems  and  computer  actuated  learning  programs  should 
add  to  the  value  of  the  computer  as  a vital  part  of  the  new  instruc- 
tional system. 

It  is  intended  that  dollars  released  from  each  instructional  unit 
and  the  re-deployment  of  librarians,  counselors,  school  psycholo- 
gists , subject  matter  supervisors,  assistant  principals,  and 
remedial  teachers  will  provide  the  resources  for  a director  aid 
staff  for  the  TMC.  Expertise  will  need  to  be  developed  from  exper- 
ience and  feed-back  from  the  units. 

The  DIG  will  be  a combination  library,  audio-visual  laboratory, 
computer  center,  film  and  tape  library#  and  counseling  center. 

The  center’s  mission  will  be  to  lend  support  to  the  unit  staff  and 
to  provide  individual  study  spaces  for  student  viewing  and  study- 
ing. 

SOME  TENT /JIVE  IDEAS  CONCERNING  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 

It  is  almost  universally  accepted  by  educators  that  the  ideal  situation  in 

education  is  to  have , complete  individualization  of  instruction.  That  has, 

of  course,  been  prohibitive  in  the  past  because  of  the  costs  involved.  That 
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is  why  the  traditional  school  situation  assigns  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
children  to  a separate  classroom  to  receive  instruction  from  one  teacher. 

The  staffing  pattern  aid  the  aval lability  of  educational  technology  housed 
an  a school  plant  that  breaks  with  traditional  classroom  teaching  design 
all  make  it  possible  for  an  instructional  system  to  be  developed  that  will 
facilitate  more  individualized  teaching*  The  instruction,  to  be  sure,  will 
not  be  totally  individualized  but  it  will  be  infinitely  more  personal  and 
more  carefully  geared  to  individual  differences  than  has  been  so  in  the  past. 

Let  us  examine  a possible  teaching  strategy  utilizing  the  staff  pattern  sug- 
gested in  this  paper.  This  proposal  would  also  use  the  basic  instructional 
unit  previously  suggested.  It  would  be  housed  in  a large  instructional  suite 
immediately  adjacent  to  an  effectively  functioning  instructional  media  center. 

STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  suggested  that  this  new  instructional  system  might  begin  through  experi- 
mentation with  three  basic  types  of  learning  activities  for  students.  These 
are:  (1)  tutoring,  (2)  lecturing,  explaining  and  demonstrating,  (3)  and  indi- 

vidual study.  It  is  intended  that  practically  none  of  the  instruction  will  be 
offered  students  in  gro  ups  of  traditional  classroom  size.  The  instructional 
sub-group  should  usually  vary  in  size  from  three  to  ten  students. 

Much  concern  is  being  expressed  today  about  problems  of  student  identity 
and  de-personalization.  The  teaching  strategy  suggested  would  tend  to  draw 
the  instructional  staff  closer  to  students  as  individuals.  Tut orial' groups 
of  from  three  to  ten  learners  would  make  this  possible.  Staff  teamwork  in 
dir ecting  individual  study  activities  and  in  utilizing  audio-visual  technol- 
ogy in  individualized  and  group  information  presentation  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  more  productively  use  the  time  of  students  while  they  are  not  partic- 
ipating in  tutorial  sessions. 

The  most  important  learning  activity  would  take  place  in  small  groups  of 
three  to  ten  students  receiving  personalized  tutoring  from  a professionally 
trained  teacher.  Ey  Halting  the  size  of  the  group  to  not  more  than  ten, 
the  contact  with  each  learner  will  be  quite  personal  so  that  the  teacher  can 
in  fact  adapt  to  individual  needs  as  they  are  diagnosed  from  the  close  range 
of  instruction  on  this  intimate  basis.  This  tutoring  activity  is  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  has  yielded  dividends  for  years  in  the  primary  grade  class- 
room. It  has  beejs  the  practice  in  primary  grades  in  the  past  to  establish 
small  reading  circle  groups  where  the  interaction  between  the  teacher  and 
the  learner  is  very  intimate  and  individualized.  It  is  intended  that  most  of 
the  professional  teacher’s  time  in  the  new  instructional  system  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  type  of  tutoring  activity. 


The  great  advantage  in  this  proposed  system  will  be  that  manpower  and  educational 
technology  will  b#  available  under  the  new  system  to  keep  the  learning  activities 
of  students  (not  involved  in  tutoring  sessions  with  professional  teachers)  more 
productively  directed  toward  follow-up  activity  assigned  by  the  professional 
teacher  as  an  outgrowth  of  continuous  daily  interaction  between  the  teacher  and 
the  learner. 

The  teaching  activity  wiU  shift  to  individualized  tutoring  in  small  groups  rather 
than  lecturing  and  group  teaching  in  the  classroom.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
professional  teachers  would  be  assisted  by  tutorial  assistants*  The  tutorial 
assistant  would  be  a para-professional  or  a teacher  trainee-intern  completing 
requirements  for  full  teaching  certification.  The  tutoring  done  by  the  tutorial 
assistants  would  be  structured  and  supervised  by  the  professional  teacher. 

Theirs  would  be  follow-up  activities  to  small  groups  in  providing  added  assist- 
ance preparatory  to  individualized  study*  This  will  provide  the  professional 
teacher  with  supporting  foUow'-up  activity  without  using  valuable  professional 
staff  time  for  this  type  of  sub-professional  teaching  activity, 

INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDY 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  instructional  system  will  provide  more  time  for 
supervised  individualized  study  and  independent  individualized  study.  Students 
will  receive  an  assignment  from  the  teacher  that  grows  out  of  the  tutoring 
sessions.  Members  of  the  instructional  team  will  supervise  groups  of  students 
as  they  work  on  these  assignments  in  supervised  study  sessions.  The  students 
will,  also  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  do  some  studying  on  their  own  in  the 
instructional  media  center. 

The  supervised  study  will  provide  opportunities  for  some  structuring  and  for 
some  assistance  as  children  work  on  assignments.  This  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire coordination  between  the  team  member  assigned  to  supervise  the  study 
activities  that  are  to  grow  out  of  the  tutoring  sessions. 

The  independent  study  that  wiU  take  place  in  the  instructional  materials  center 
will  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue  special  areas  of  interest  on  an 
enrichment  and  supplement  ary  basis.  The  materials  available  to  the  staff  in  this 
center  wiU  focus  attention  on  learning  activities  related  to  the  age  group  and 
the  specific  instruction  taking  place  in  the  various  instruction  units  of  the 
scheol.  The  amount  of  independent  study  time  prescribed  will  vary  with  student 
sub-groups  according  to  needs  and  capabilities  to  study  independently. 

Through  the  independent  study  aid  the  supervised  study  activities  students  wiU 
be  gaining  more  independence  and  responsibility  for  much  of  their  educational 
growth  and  development.  This  should  result  in  sound  study  habits  aid  in  self- 
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reliance.  Such  activities,  constantly  followed  up  by  tutoring  sessions,  should 
be  highly  productive  if  the  right  types  of  enrichment  materials  are  made  avail- 
able. 

LECTURING.  EXPLAINING  AND  DEMONSTRATING 

The  current  state  of  educational  technology  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  develop 
hundreds  of  small  video  tape  clips,  motion  picture  films,  audio  tapes,  records, 
and  other  types  of  information  conveying  materials.  By  accumulating  and  devel- 
oping a rich  and  varied  array  of  these  materials  and  by  providing  the  technolo- 
gical swans  of  making  them  almost  immediately  accessible  to  small  groups  of 
students,  the  viewing  and  listening  activities  can  take  the  place  of  moat  of  the 
teacher  lectures  that  have  been  so  prevalent  in  American  education.  The  new 
staff  pattern  will  make  availability  and  immediate  us#  possible.  This  will  take 
place  in  listening  and  viewing  centers  with  earphone  sound  control.  (See  sketch 
of  proposed  physical  layout* ) 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  carefully  prepared  video  tapes  or  8 mm 
single  concept  films,  for  example,  that  win  relate  specifically  to  certain  sub-- 
units of  instruction  related  to  basic  subject  matter  covered  in  the  small  group 
tutoring  situations.  If  these  are  prepared  with  ear#  they  can  be  utilized  hun- 
dreds of  times  as  part  of  the  total  instructional  system.  With  continued  ex- 
perience, the  coordinated  use  of  these  and  other  means  of  communicating  ideas 
and  information  should  become  increasingly  effective. 

Instead  of  using  the  teacher's  voice  before  a traditional  size  group  to  intro- 
duce new  units  of  learning  activity  (and  to  stimulate  interest  through  orienta- 
tion to  sub-units  of  subject  matter)  it  is  anticipated  that  electronic  projectors 
and  video  tape  units  will  convey  this  information  from  pre-packaged  systems. 

Their  us#  will  need  to  be  carefully  identified  and  limited  to  the  total  instruc- 
tional plan.  If  they  are  well  done  they  will  exceed  the  capability  of  a teacher 
who  lectures  on  a day  to  day  basis  in  the  traditional  classroom.  Each  unit  will 
have  voice,  music,  and  action  capability  that  should  attract  and  hold  attention. 

This  type  of  learning  activity  has  its  limitations  since  the  learner  will  not  want 
to  view  and  listen  for  endless  periods  of  time.  Such  activity,  with  its  limited 
value  in  the  total  learning  situation,  will  be  subordinated  to  the  tutoring  and 
individualized  study  work  that  will  be  going  on  in  the  total  instructional  proc- 
ess. 

PROGRAMMED  LEARNING  AND  SYSTEMS  MATERIALS  FCR  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

Programed  learning  units  would  also  be  provided  from  the  instructional  media 
center  as  part  of  the  orientation  and  information  acquisition  activity.  The  use 
of  programed  learning  could  also  be  classified  under  independent  study  activity. 
These  units  wiH  convey  information  and  can  also  provide  goal  directed  practice 
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and  drill  in  an  independent  study  situation.  Programmed  learning  should 
have  a place  in  the  total  instructional  system  and  should  be  a vital  part 
of  the  instructional  materials  system  package.  Through  limited  and  wise 
use  the  advantages  of  programmed  learning  can  be  gained  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  Only  through  recognition  of  limitations,  however,  will  these 
advantages  be  gained  without  also  bringing  some  disadvantages  into  the 
total  learning  picture.  Like  audio-visual  learning  activities  endless  use 
of  programmed  learning  units  will  result  in  loss  of  interest  and  waste  of 
student  time  if  use  as  a means  of  instruction  is  not  varied  with  other 
activities . 

Single  concept  films  and  materials  for  individualized  study  and  inquiry 
should  be  made  a part  of  the  new  systems  approach  to  teaching.  Study  time 
will  be  more  productive  if  a multi-media,  independent  study  system  is 
planned,  equipped  and  staffed. 

SUMMARY 

The  instructional  staffs and  especially  the  professional  teacher-leader, 
will  need  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  content  of  all  the  multi- 
media instructional  sub-systems  packages  that  will  be  conveyed  electron- 
ically by  programmed  learning,  and  by  conventional  media  to  the  students. 
The  media  specialists^  the  teacher  aides/,,  and  the  clerical  personnel  can 
carry  out  the  work  done  in  individualized  study # in  orientation,  and  in 
information  acquisition  activities  if  such  is  done  under  the  immediate 
surveillance  and  supervision  of  professional  teachers.  This  will  require 
careful  coordination.  Efficiency  should  increase  with  experience  and  with 
continued  practice. 

The  total  instructional  strategy  will  be  based  upon  cooperative  activity 
where  tutoring,  individualized  study,  and  information  acquisition  from  pre- 
packaged lectures  are  facilitated  by  the  staff  through  use  of  multi- 
media  and  through  use  of  team  methods  that  are  geared  to  small  student 
groups  in  tutoring  and  discussion  situations. 

Student  grouping  will  be  flexible  to  accomodate  continuous  progress  and 
to  promote  maximum  learning  to  the  unique  and  varied  potential  of  each 
individual.  The  grouping  structure  should  provide  for  frequent  review  of 
student  progress.  Re-grouping  should  therefore  occur  as  often  as 
individual  educational  needs  may  prescribe.  Computer  science  sehould 
assist  the  professional  staff  in  this  task. 

The  time  of  professional  teachers  will  be  directed  toward  the  most  highly 
productive  part  of  the  teaching  and  learning  activity.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  inter-action  that  goes  on  between  the  learner  and  a highly 
skilled  teacher  in  a close  personal  learning  situation.  This  will  be 
facilitated  in  this  type  of  instruction  system  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  has  ever  been  possible  in  the  traditional  teaching  situation. 
Achievement  gains  should  be  superior  to  what  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Student  failure  and  need  for  remedial  work 
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should  be  decreased  dramatically.  This  may  not  occur  until  the  new  system 
is  developed  with  all  of  the  related  materials  having  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  with  the  staff  having  sufficient  experience  and  practice  in  a 
new  situation  to  learn  to  master  the  techniques  and  strategies  and  to  gain 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  for  them. 

Schedules  and  routines  would  need  to  be  established  and  many  varied 
approaches  to  developing  the  new  .system  would  undoubtedly  be  tried  and 
rejected  for  more  promising  activities.  Only  through  continued  and 
sustained  effort  over  a period  of  time  sufficient  to  develop  staff  expertise 
will  the  proposed  new  instructional  system  receive  a fair  trial.  This  may 
require  a year  of  preliminary  preparation  and  three  to  five  years  of  trial 
use  with  ample  opportunity  for  revisions n changes f . and  re -development  of 
new  results.  The  actual  teaching  strategy  would  have  to  be  based  on  feed- 
back gained  from  experience.  The  problem  is  to  avoid  denunciation  of  the 
new  system  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  rooted  into  solid  educational 
practice.  At  this  point,  a very  careful  and  intensly  analytical  appraisal 
of  the  progress  of  students  should  be  taken  by  impartial  evaluation  experts. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  discuss  the  current  instructional  system  and  de- 
scribe the  reasons  why  it  will  become  increasingly  obsolete  because  of  avail- 
able technology  and  the  failure  of  the  present  system  to  adapt  to  its  effec- 
tive use.  By  looking  at  the  need  for  change  from  the  perspective  of  systems 
theory *it  is  suggested  that  the  entire  teaching  and  learning  program  can  be 
viewed  more  in  its  totality  and  less  as  single  classroom  components. 

The  specifics  presented  in  this  paper  (as  to  staff  ./^school  plant,  and  media) 
were  stated  as  a means  of  cunanunicating  a somewhat  complex  alternative  to 
the  present  system.  These  specifics  may  not  be  the  be  strand  modification 
in  the  proposed  model  would  surely  come  after  the  benefits  to  more  intensive 
study  of  other  alternatives  were  attained.  The  writer  does  not  claim  the 
proposed  new  instructional  system  as  his  invention  nor  as  even  the 
theoretical  best  fitted  for  trial  use.  It  was  his  intent**  rather**. to 
contrast  the  potential  of  a more  open  and  flexible  system  with  what  we  now 
have.  Thoughtful  criticism  win  surely  add  and  delete  to  these  proposals. 

The  chief  consideration  should  be  that  our  public  school  system  - on  both 
the  public  school  and  higher  education  level  - should  begin  to  more 
aggressively  experiment  with  some  drastic  departures  from  the  egg-crate 
classroom  building  and  the  rigid  one  teacher  (or  Professor)  and  thirty 
student  arrangement. 

A theorem  is  a statement  that  is  to  be  proven  to  be  true.  The  writer's 
theorem  is  that  our  present  instructional  system  is  obsolete  and  that  we 
can  desigi  a better  one. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  Beaverton  School  Di strict  #4S,  Beaverton, 
Oregon, 

PROPOSAL:  INSTITUTE  FOR  NEW  STAFF  ORGANIZATION  AND  UTILIZATION 
Needs 

The  proposal  to  be  submit d by  Beaverton  School  District  #48  will  be 
for  a second  year  of  funding  to  continue  development  of  differentiated  staffing 
started  under  the  1969-70  E.F.D.A.  grant.  The  needs  stated  in  the  original 
proposal  were: 

1,  To  utilize  educational  personnel  to  perform  tasks  commensurate 
with  their  ability  and  interest, 

2,  To  train  personnel  to  perform  tasks  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
commensurate  with  their  ability  and  interest, 

3,  For  prospective  teachers  to  participate  in  clinical  field  experience 
early  in  preserviee  education. 

4,  To  utilize  a variety  of  educational  personnel  to  improve  communication 

with  disadvantaged  youth* 

5,  To  train  and  utilize  personnel  from  all  available  sources  to  serve 
in  a variety  of  ways  in  the  process  of  education. 

.6.  To  increase  the  variety  of  modes  and  points  of  entry  into  the 
teaching  process. 

7.  To  improve  the  development  and  retention  of  competent  educational 
personnel  by  creating  career  patterns  in  teaching, 

8*  For  a number  of  agencies  to  cooperatively  develop  preservice  and 
inservice  training  programs  for  educational  personnel. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  to  be  accomplished  were: 

1.  Identify  appropriate  behavioral  objectives  for  students, 

2 , Identify  specific  tasks  which  should  be  performed  by  educational 
personnel  to  help  students  meet  the  behavioral  objectives, 
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3.  Define  teaching  tasks  as  they  relate  to: 

a*  teaching  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes, 

bi  utilizing  procedural  and  organizational  techniques  for  teaching, 
c,  providing  managerial  leadership  in  allocating  resources  for 
teaching, 

4.  Correlate  specific  tasks  with  the  competencies  and  interests  of 
educational  personnel, 

5.  Develop  criteria  and  programs  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
education  personnel* 

6.  Develop  criteria  and  programs  for  evaluating  the  results  of 
differentiated  staffing. 


Summary  of  Current  Fro j act 

A district-wide  Differentiated  Staffing  Committee  was  formed  to  establish 
policy  and  guidelines.  It  is  composed  of  twenty  five  members  who  were  selected 
to  represent  various  disciplines,  grade  levels,  and  attendance  areas  of  the 
district*  This  committee  will  continue  to  function  until  the  project  has 
been  implemented  and  evaluated. 

The  district-wide  committee  and  the  staff  of  the  first  pilot  school  held 
a series  of  work  sessions  prior  to  the  close  of  the  1968-69  school  year  and 
are  now  involved  in  a five-week  workshop.  An  additional  two  weeks  of  work 
are  planned  prior  to  January  1,  1970,  In  preparation  for  accomplishing  the 
objectives,  we  held  a one-week  inter-personal  relations  and  organizational 
development  workshop  directed  by  Dr.  Fred  Fosinire  from  the  psychology  department 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  a two-day  exploration  of  peer  and  cross-age 
teaching  directed  by  Dr,  Herbert  Thelen  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

Utilizing  the  following  procedures,  we  have  completed  the  first  step. 

1,  A questionnaire  developed  by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education 


was  administered  to  all  of  the  first  pilot  school  students  and 
staff,  a random  sample  of  students  in  other  schools  in  the  district, 
and  a random  sample  of  parents  in  the  attendance  area  served  by 
the  first  pilot  school. 

2,  Personal  interviews  were  held  with  a sampling  of  current  students 
at  a variety  of  grade  levels;  with  drop-outs,  terminal  graduates, 
and  graduates  who  went  on  to  higher  education;  and  with  businessmen, 
business  leaders,  job  foremen,  and  professional  people* 

3,  Two  half-day  seminars  with  local  and  state-wide  opinion  leaders 
in  industry,  business,  and  state  and  federal  government  were  held 
to  address  the  question  of  what  youth  today  and  twenty  years  from 
now  will  need. 

In  addition  to  the  needs  assessment , we  have  also  completed  step  two, 
the  preparation  of  school-wide  or  global  educational  objectives.  We  have 
attempted  to  write  these  objectives  to  a first  approximation  of  behavioral 
objectives.  These  objectives  will  be  stated  in  more  precise  behavioral  terms 
as  they  are  implemented  at  the  course  level,  but  the  first  approximation  is 
necessary  to  give  direction  to  the  over-all  curriculum  development.  These 
behavioral  objectives  have  been  prepared  in  the  cognitive,  affective  and 
psycho-motor  domains  wherever  possible.  They  cover  basic  tool  skills,  learning 
process  skills,  and  personal-social  skills. 

1*  We  are  presently  designing  an  instructional  organization  involving 
dif tenant  levels  and  types  of  responsibility  which  will  best  satisfy 
the  needs  and  accomplish  the  objectives.  This  organization  may  be 
the  traditional  department  grade  level  organization,  or  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  instructional  organization  utilizing  merged  disciplines 
with  some  instructional  focus  other  than  the  traditional. 
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We  are  completing  an  inventory  of  the  human  resources  and  skills 

necessary  to  augment  the  staffing  pattern  which  results  from  the 
above s 

We  will  use  the  time  remaining  until  January  1,  1970,  to  write  job 
descriptions  based  on  the  inventory  of  human  resources.  These  job 
descriptions  will  than  be  used  to  design  training  programs  for  the  current 

staff  and  recruit  new  staff  for  implementation  of  the  first  differentiated 
staffing  model  for  the  fall  of  1970. 

The  second  and  third  pilot  schools  have  been  identified  and  some  preliminary 
training  accomplished* 

The  second  pilot  school.  Cooper  Mountain  School,  occupied  its  new 
building  in  the  fall  of  1968.  Students  in  grades  1 through  6 numbered  398 
and  the  staff  consisted  of  nineteen  members. 

In  August  of  1968,  a one  week  workshop  in  interpersonal  relations  was 
held  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allen  Spanjer.  During  that  fall,  a course 
in  the  use  of  Taba  Strategies  in  teaching  social  studies  was  offered  for 

the  entire  staff.  Two  members  of  the  staff  were  appointed  to  the  District 
Differentiated  Staffing  Committee. 

Among  the  practices  used  during  the  1968-69  year  were:  (1)  peer 

teaching,  (2)  cross  grade  teaching,  (3)  cross  grade  grouping,  (4)  use  of 
high  school  students,  (5)  team  teaching,  (6)  individualized  instruction, 
and  (7)  clinical  supervision. 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  plans  call  for  organizing  the  staff 
around  three  teaching  teams  involving  450  students  and  22  teachers.  Each 
team  will  have  a designated  leader.  Practices  listed  above  will  be  continued 
with  maximum  effort  toward  improving  their  effectiveness.  A workshop  will 
be  organized  for  training  in  writing  objectives  in  behavioral  terms.  An 
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Increased  use  of  student  teachers  while  expanding  their  experience  will 
be  explored.  One  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  work  half-time  in  the  Oregon 
Elementary  School  English  Project  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert  Kitzhaber 
at  the  University  of  Oregon* 

These  plans  for  1969-70  will  be  carried  out  to  prenare  the  Cooper 
Mountain  staff  for  the  planning  year  1970-71  as  a Differentiated  Staffing 
pilot  school. 

The  third  pilot  school.  Mountain  View  Junior  High  School,  is  a new 
school  opening  in  the  fall  of  1969,  which  will  begin  with  grades  7 and  8 
and  a student  body  of  400,  This  school  is  a feeder  school  for  the  Aloha 
High  School, 

In  anticipation  of  this  school’s  role  in  the  overall  plan  for  differentiated 
staffing,  an  in-service  program  directed  toward  interpersonal  relations 
will  be  held  the  last  week  in  August,  1969,  One  objective  of  this  workshop 
directed  toward  viewing  the  task  which  lies  ahead  for  this  faculty 
regarding  differentiated  staffing.  Two  members  of  the  faculty  have  been 
serving  on  the  District  Differentiated  Staffing  Committee  for  the  past  several 
months,  and  it  will  be  part  of  their  responsibility  to  present  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  differentiation  of  the  Aloha  High  School  staff  and 
its  ramifications. 

Two  days  have  been  set  aside  for  curriculum  implementation.  At  this 
time,  the  needs  assessment  survey  which  was  given  during  the  summer  of  1969 
will  be  i aviewed.  This  assessment  will  be  used  as  a tool  to  evaluate  present 
teaching  practices.  It  will  also  be  used  to  indicate  how  differentiated 
staffing  can  help  us  more  effectively  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our 
community * 

As  the  year  progresses,  the  interviews  conducted,  speakers  used,  and 
objectives  arrived  at  during  the  summer  workshop  with  the  Aloha  High  School 


faculty  will  be  reviewed  and  incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  new  school. 

When  models  of  differentiated  staffing  have  been  tested,  we  plan  to 
implement  them  throughout  our  district.  This  assumes  a measurable  degree 
of  success  in  our  project. 

The  philosophy  of  differentiated  staffing  indicates  to  us  that  no 
staffing  model  will  be  permanent,  that  individualized  learning  and  individualized 
instruction  are  vital,  and  that  "the  classroom11  will  have  as  little  geographic 
limitation  as  possible.  For  example,  in  an  educational  park  setting  in 
the  newly  developed  area  of  Rock  Creek  and  McKay  Creek  where  elements  of 
community  college,  recreation  district,  county  fair  grounds  and  school  district 
could  become  the  "classroom. 11  Personnel  from  all  walks  and  activities  of 
human  affairs  will  be  used  in  instruction. 


Program  Design  for  1970-71 

In  order  to  implement  the  first  pilot  model  for  Aloha  High  School  and 
plan  the  pilot  models  for  Cooper  Mountain  and  Mountain  View,  the  following 
planning  and  training  programs  are  necessary: 

1.  Interpersonal  relations  and  theory  of  organizational  structure. 

2,  Design  and  direction  of  independent  study. 

3.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques* 

4,  Counselling  theory  and  techniques, 

5.  Preparation  and  implemen nation  of  instructional  programs  (both 
content  and  process ) . 

6,  Teaching  strategies, 

7.  Analysis  of  teaching  and  learning. 

8,  Writing  and  use  of  specific  behavioral  objectives  for  course 
development  and  evaluation. 
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Teaching  systems, 

10,  Staff  organization  for  improved  instruction, 

11.  Curriculum  designs. 

12.  Theories  and  techniques  of  team  teaching  and  flexible  scheduling. 

13,  Theory  and  utilization  of  peer  and  cross-age  teaching. 

The  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  a wide  variety  of  training  needs. 
About  thirty  participants  will  be  people  recruited  into  teaching  through 
early  entry  programs  and  from  sources  other  than  traditional  training 
institutions.  Some  of  these  participants  will  be  students  involved  in  cross- 
age and  peer  teaching.  About  thirty  of  the  participants  will  have  one  year's 


experience  in  the  theory  and  planning  of  differentiated  staffing.  These 
people  will  receive  advance  training  and  will  serve  as  trainers  for  new 
personnel.  The  remaining  ninety  participants  will  consist  of  experienced 
and  inexperienced  teachers  who  have  completed  traditional  teacher  training 
programs , 

Staff  Resources  Heeded 

The  anticipated  training  staff  will  include  authorities  such  as : 

1,  Dr,  Fred  Fosmire,  psychology  department.  University  of  Oregon,  who 
has  worked  with  the  first  pilot  school  staff  for  the  past  year  in 
the  areas  of  inter-personal  skill  development  and  organizational 
development . 

2,  Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  course  materials  based  on  behavioral 
objectives . 

3,  Dr.  Alan  Spanjer,  education  department,  Portland  State  University. 

Dr,  Spanjer  is  director  ofgtudwt  teaching  and  intern  program  and 
is  an  authority  in  the  areas  of  teaching  strategies  and  evaluation 
of  instruction.  He  has  worked  with  District  #48  personnel  for  the 


past  five  years  in  the  development  of  teacher  induction  programs 
and  supervision  of  instruction* 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  MAT  program  .Read  College.  Dr.  Wallace  has  worked 
to  develop  early  entry  programs  and  to  develop  recruiting  and 

training  programs  for  personnel  from  areas  other  than  traditional 
teacher  training  institutions. 

5,  Wes  Tolliver,  clinical  professor  on  joint  appointment  with  School 
of  Education,  Portland  State  University  and  School  District  #48. 

Mr.  Tolliver  works  in  the  area  of  analysis  of  teaching  and  developing 
teaching  strategies.  He  is  coordinating  the  early  entry  program 

and  student  teaching  programs  of  Portland  State  University  with 
School  District  #48. 

6.  Other  consultants  and  authorities  from  the  community  as  required 
by  the  training  group. 


Evaluation 

An  instructional  program  based  on  behavioral  objectives  is  self-evaluative 
However,  we  are  concerned  about  measuring  the  success  of  the  program  as 
related  to  student  attitude  and  commitment  in  addition  to  those  specified 
in  the  behavioral  objectives.  We  will  use  an  environmental  description 
survey  to  assess  these  factors.  The  results  can  be  compared  to  base  line 
data  which  have  already  been  collected  for  the  1968-69  school  year  and  will 
be  collected  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 

We  will  use  NEA  TEPS  Evaluation  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  teacher- 
student-community  members  relative  to  the  way  the  model  was  generated.  Agencies 
such  as  Teaching  Research  from  Oregon  College  of  Education  and  Northwest 
Regional  Laboratory  will  be  contracted  to  evaluate. the  student  product. 
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PROPOSED  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Differentiated  Staffing  Project  1970-71 
Beaverton  Schools 


1.  Weeks  of  training  program  - 7 weeks  each  school: 

Aloha  7 

Mt . View  7 

Cooper  Mt . 7 

2*  Number  of  participants  (includes  trainers  and  trainees): 
Total  150 

3.  Experienced  and  inexperienced  participants: 


Exp  # 

Inexp . 

Trainers 

Aloha 

50 

30 

30 

Mt.  View 

35 

10 

Cooper  Mt . 

20 

5 

OTHER  MATERIALS  OF  INTEREST 


Beaverton  School  District  #48,  Initial  Propose!  Request  for  Qimt, 
Beaverton,  Oregon,  1968,  17  pp. 

Fitzgerald,  Ronald  J.  and  Frizzle,  Donald  B.,  A Proposal  pp  Differentiated 
Staffing,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  1968,  18  pp. 

Shaker  Heights  City  School  District,  A Staff  Study  of  Role  DifferepjlatlQP 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  1969,  5 pp. 
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Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Educational  and  Cultural 
Center,  Syracuse,  New  York  and  the  Genesee  Valley  School 
Development  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING  CONFERENCE 
Geneva,  New  York  February  26-28,  1969 

I,  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  STAFF  ORGANIZATION 


A conference  on  new  staffing  patterns  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  held  February  2 6-2  8,  1969,  at  the 
LaFayette  Inn,  Geneva,  New  York.  The  participants  who  represent 
school  districts  and  organizations  in  central  and  western  New  York 
met  with  Fenwick  English,  Project  Director  of  the  Temple  City 
(California)  Differentiated  Staffing  Plan,  to  discuss  procedures 
in  building  and  operating  new  models  of  staff  organization. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Center  of  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties,  Syracuse, 

New  York,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  School  Development  Association 
of  Rochester,  New  York.  ECCO  and  GVSDA,  two  of  the  sixteen 
Regional  Supplementary  Educational  Centers  of  New  York  State, 
are  studying  school  staffing  patterns  that  identify  and  use  the 
varying  competencies  and  talents  of  teachers  to  make  the 
instructional  program  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individual  students 
and  accountable  to  the  community. 
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II.  THE  NEED  FOR  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

Advocates  of  differentiated  staffing  feel  that  the  traditional 
school  organization,  the  teacher  isolated  in  a classroom  with 
thirty  children  for  forty-five  minutes  per  day  per  subject,  is 
not  flexible  enough  to  prepare  children  to  handle  the  continually 
changing  conditions  they  find  when  they  leave  school. 

English  pointed  out  that  this  traditional  organization 
happened  almost  by  accident  and  was  not  based  on  any  research 
that  validated  it  as  the  best  way  to  teach  children-  One  hundred 
fifty  years  ago  the  Boston  Graded  School  had  to  group  its  children. 
They  did  it  by  age,  and  textbooks  followed  the  pattern. 

School  organization  continues  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  children  of  the  same  age  perform  on  the  same 
level.  The  teacher  knows  that  this  is  not  true,  but  there  are  few 
resources  or  expertise  to  help  her  do  anything  about  the  Individual 
differences  in  her  classroom.  All  she  can  do  is  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  in  September  and  continue  through  it  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

If  teachers  in  the  traditional  school  structure  were  to  give 
pre—  and  post— tests,  the  outcomes  would  have  little  influence  on 
the  instructional  program „ The  organization  prevents  modification 
of  instruction  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Two  things  are  needed  to  change  the  school  to  make 

instruction  begin  at  individual  performance  levels: 
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1,  Flexibility  to  identify  and  use  talent. 

2.  Flexibility  in  the  use  of  teacher  and  student  time. 
Time  and  talent  are  the  essence  of  differentiated  staffing 

The  Temple  City  Model  is  an  example  of  a school  organization 
that  has  both  types  of  flexibility. 
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THE  TEMPLE  CITY  MODEL 


In  1365,  the  Temple  City  School  District  and  Dwight  Allen, 
then  at  Stanford  University,  and  now  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, developed  a proposal  for  the  Kettering  Foundation.  The 
next  year,  the  Foundation  awarded  the  District  $41,840  to  devise 
a rationale  for  a differentiated  teaching  staff,  and  District  Superin 
tendent  John  Rand  activa  a project  steering  committee  to  make 
recommendations  through  him  to  the  Board  of  Education,  In  1968, 
Kettering  augmented  the  grant  with  $15,000, 

After  four  years  of  study  and  planning.  Temple  City  now 
has  a staff ing  hierarchy  and  an  auxiliary  personnel  support  system 
Salaries  up  to  $25,000  are  possible  through  an  efficient  use  of 
staff  talent. 

The  District  encourages  multiple  entry  to  teaching  by 
hiring  personnel  for  any  level  of  the  hierarchy.  Minority  group 
adults  who  have  had  little  preparation  can  enter  the  auxiliary 
support  system  and  go  up  the  career  ladder  to  full-time  teaching. 
Curriculum  and  research  specialists  are  employed  at  advanced 
positions . 

The  Temple  City  hierarchy  for  professionals  begins  with 
the  Associate  Teacher  who  may  be  a first-year  teacher  with  a 
B . . degree  or  a teacher  intern.  He  has  full-time  teaching 
res  pons  ibilities , 
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The  next  level,  the  backbone  of  differentiated  staffing , 

Is  the  Staff  Teacher,  His  qualifications  are  equivalent  to  those 
demanded  of  teachers  In  the  usual  system,  but  his  role  is  different. 
Housekeeping  and  clerical  duties  are  assigned  to  aides,  and  the 
teacher  has  more  preparation  time  to  make  his  teaching  effective. 

He  must  be  able  to  diagnose  student  difficulties,  deal  with  a 
variety  of  student  populations  and  be  a specialist  in  at  least  one 
mode  of  instruction,  large  group,  small  group  instruction,  or 
Independent  study.  The  Staff  Teacher  is  responsible  for  the 
application  of  curricular  innovations  which  have  first  been  evaluated 
by  the  Master  Teacher. 

The. Senior  Teacher  must  have  leadership  qualities  and 
demonstrate  that  he  can  get  things  done  through  other  people 
without  being  autocratic.  Unlike  the  Associate  and  Staff  Teacher 
Senior  Teacher  has  sophisticated  skills  in  diagnosis  and  in 
all  three  modes  of  instruction.  He  works  with  his  teachers  to 
utilize  their  strengths  and  eliminate  their  weaknesses. 

The  Master  Teacher  makes  professional  decisions  on 
functions  and  outcomes,  decides  which  materials  and  personnel 
to  use  and  plans  the  operation  of  his  own  system  but  does  not 
administer  it. 


Temple  City  Hierarchy 


Teacher-Classroom 


Status 

Res  ponsibilities 
% of  time 

Tenure 

Salary 

Master  Teacher 
Doctorate  Degree 

12  month, 
22  days 
vacation 

25% 

no 

$15,500- 

$25,000 

Senior  Teacher 
M.3.  Degree 

10  month 

35%- 

50% 

no 

$14,500- 

$17,500 

Staff  Teacher 
B.A,  Degree 

10  month 

100% 

yes 

$ 7,500 
$11,000 

Associate  Teacher 
B.A.  Degree 

10  month 

100% 

yes 

$ 6,500- 
$9,000 

Auxiliary  Support 
Personnel 

10  month 

no 
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All  personnel,  including  the  superintendent,  the  principal, 
and  the  school  nurse,  teach;  all  teaching  is  organized  on  a flexible 
schedule  to  permit  increased  contact  with  students. 

At  Temple  City,  professionalism  is  evident  at  all  levels. 

All  teachers  can  be  actively  involved  in  formulating  academic 
policies  and  all  are  responsible  for  regulating  their  profession. 

Teacher  evaluation  is  two-way.  Senior  and  Master  Teachers 
evaluate  the  performance  of  Associate  and  Staff  Teachers.  In  turn, 
the  advanced  role  of  the  Senior  and  Master  Teachers  are  regarded 
as  service  and  leadership  functions  to  the  Associate  and  Staff 

Teachers  who  evaluate  the  relevancy  of  the  functions.  These 
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evaluations  are  coordinated  through  the  school's  prime  decision- 
making bodies — the  Academic  Senate  and  the  District-Level 
Academic  Coordinating  Council, 

The  Academic  Senate  at  each  school,  composed  of  Senior 
Teachers  with  the  principal  serving  as  chairman,  legislates  specific 
school  policies.  All  members  have  equal  power.  It  has  a standing 
Committee  to  deal  with  faculty  separation  between  subject  areas, 
ambiguity  of  roles,  absence  of  consensus  as  to  staff  expectancies, 
etc.  Each  Senate  prepares  an  operating  budget  for  its  school  and 
submits  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  District 
Business  Manager  for  analysis.  Upon  approval,  the  budgets  are 
administered  by  the  Senate. 

The  District  Director  of  Personnel  is  assisted  in  screening 
applicants  by  representatives  of  teachers  in  the  subject  area 
under  consideration.  Recommendations  are  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  Senate  through  the  Superintendent. 

Disagreements  between  Senate  members  go  to  the  District 
Academic  Coordinating  Council  which  is  made  up  of  principals 
and  Master  Teachers  with  the  District  Superintendent  serving  as 
Chairman.  In  addition  to  this  appellate  function,  the  Council  is 
important  in  decentralizing  district  level  decision-making. 

Under  this  kind  of  organization,  the  principal's  role 
changes.  He  no  longer  acts  as  a non-academic  administrator. 

At  Temple  City,  he  gives  over  the  details  of  running  the  school. 


supplies,  equipment,  etc,,  to  the  School  Manager,  a graduate 
of  a school  of  Business  Administration.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Academic  Senate,  the  principal  becomes  expert  in  group  dynamics, 
sensitivity  and  human  engineering. 

Since  the  differentiated  staffing  needs  specified  pre- 
service and  in-service  training.  Temple  City  has  become  part  of 
a consortium  composed  of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Qualified  personnel  coming  out  of 
this  program  train  other  staff  members. 

The  training  program  includes  sequences  for  consultation 
with  field  groups  in  the  major  curriculum  areas,  classroom  methods 
behavioral  studies  of  organization,  auxiliary  personnel  training, 
relevant  innovations  in  education  and  model  building,  micro- 
teaching methods  of  evaluating  colleagues,  and  evaluation  of 
the  program. 

Objectives  for  the  staffing  plan  are  based  on  statements 
of  specific  needs  of  learners,  the  teacher,  the  society  and  the 
community  the  graduate  will  enter.  Temple  City  conducted  a 
five-year  follow-up  study  comparing  the  schools'  goals  and  the 
actual  accomplishments  and  behaviors  of  graduates.  There  was 
little  correlation. 

Teachers  now  being  hired  by  the  district  will  enter  the 
differentiated  salary  schedule.  Current  employees  have  the 
option  of  remaining  on  the  traditional  salary  schedule  or  converting 


to  the  differentiated  pay  system.  Those  changing  to  the  latter 
will  advance  faster  than  they  normally  would  over  the  short  term, 
but  the  differentiated  staffing  schedule  has  a lower  salary  ceiling. 
When  transferring,  no  one  takes  a loss  in  pay.  See  Section  O, 

The  factors  that  teachers  weigh  when  they  make  the  decision 
are  their  proximity  to  retirement  and  confidence  in  their  own 
ability. 

When  describing  the  differentiated  staffing  plan,  English 
emphasized  that  Temple  City  had  spent  four  years  in  developing 
their  educational  plan.  Although  the  plan  appears  revolutionary, 
it  did  not  take  form  quickly  or  easily.  It  was  built  by  involving 
the  professional  staff  at  all  levels  and  having  them  go  through 
many  difficult  and  sometimes  frustrating  steps  in  designing  and 
organizing  the  model. 

Further  details  of  the  Temple  City  organization  and  financial 
plan  are  described  in  Section  V,  In  the  Appendices,  in  the  booklet, 
"New  Careers  in  Teaching — Differentiated  Staffing,  the  Temple 
City  Story,  " and  other  articles  listed  in  the  Bibliography. 
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IV. 


ASSUMPTIONS  CONCERNING  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 


The  Conference  made  certain  assumptions  when  considering 
staffing . 

A , There  may  be  little  relationship  between  school  and 
learning  and  between  teaching  and  learning. 

Without  pre-testing  to  find  out  where  the  child  is  at  the 
start  of  a sequence  of  instruction  and  post-testing  when  the 
sequence  ends,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  there  has  been 
learning.  Abilities  should  be  identified  on  performance  levels. 
Under  the  usual  school  structure,  there  is  little  the  teacher  can 
do  about  individual  differences  even  if  she  knows  what  they  are. 

Much  of  the  present  school  activity  for  learning  has 
little  relevance  to  life  outside  of  the  school.  Coleman*  indicates 
that  two-thirds  of  a child's  learning  takes  place  outside  school. 

A necessary  assumption  in  planning  staffing  patterns  is 
that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  component  of  the  teaching  - 
learning  process,  and  by  using  her  more  effectively,  the  school 
will  have  better  instruction. 

B . Differentiated  staffing  can  bring  about  a structure  of 
teaching  based  on  outcomes. 


*Coleman,  James  S.  and  others.  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity.  Washington,  D. C. : U.S.  Gov't. 
Printing  Office,  1966. 
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Teacher  tasks  are  numerous  and  demand  varying  degrees  of 
competency.  A flexible  internal  school  structure  based  on  learner 
needs  can  identify  and  allocate  staff  talent,  place  teachers  on 
the  staff  hierarchy  according  to  their  performance  and  not  for 
length  of  service  or  units  of  study  completed. 

The  responsive  organization  modifies  itself  and  its  staff 
to  make  teaching  relevant  to  the  needs  of  students  and  the 
changing  talents  of  teachers . 

C.  Research  supports  differentiated  staffing. 

Support  for  the  differentiated  staff  comes  from  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  human  relations  and  group  dynamics. 
Doctoral  dissertations  on  organizational  analysis  and  current 
books  from  management  and  from  schools,  such  as  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Instititute  of  Technology, report  on  the  responsive  organization 
that  moves  from  the  authoritatian  to  the  democratic  by  involving 
its  members  in  decision-making. 


O 
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REQUISITES  FOR  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 


The  Conference  identified  certain  requisites  for  differentiated 
staffing. 

A,  The  goals  and  expectations  of  students,  the  community  and 
the  school  must  be  stated  in  performance  terms. 

If  graduates  of  the  school  are  not  achieving  stated  goals, 
a committee  of  representatives  of  the  community,  the  school,  and 
the  students  on  the  high  school  level  should  examine  the  goals 
and  the  school's  methods. 

In  order  to  assess  the  graduates' preparation  for  family  life, 

vocation,  handling  issues,  etc,,  the  committee  should  set  up 

performance  indices.  For  example, "good  citizens hip,rcould  be 

stated  in  terms  of  frequency  of  voting,  joining  groups,  participating 

in  civic  affairs,  obeying  the  law,  etc.  If  the  indices  set  up  by 

the  committee  are  not  acceptable  to  critics  or  dissenters,  they 

should  be  asked  for  alternatives,  variables  or  possible  solutions, 

A followup,  such  as  Temple  City's  five-year  study,  should  be  made 

to  discover  whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  stated  goals 

and  the  9raduates<  achievements  and  performance. 

When  stating  goals  and  performance  indices,  assumptions 

cannot  be  made  about  the  future.  Since  the  future  can  be  only 

hypothetical,  the  school  program  should  emphasize  cognitive  skills 

which  enable  students  to  think  through  problems.  For  example, 

teaching  a child  to  analyze  and  think  through  controversial  issues 
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aids  in  teaching  the  cognitive  process  as  well  as  making  school 
relevant. 

The  study  of  the  total  school  program  or  system  may  focus 
on  differentiated  staffing  with  its  inherent  instructional  flexibility 
as  a method  to  achieve  the  school's  goals.  Or  the  study  may 
result  in  choosing  some  other  means. 


® * In  developing  and  implementing  staffing  patterns, 

teachers  and  staff  must  be  involved  in  policy-making, 
curriculum,  evaluation,  screening  of  applicants . 
defining  of  roles,  appointment  and  subsequent 
assessment  of  leaders  and  colleagues. 

Teachers  do  not  want  to  be  administrators , but  they  do 
want  to  function  as  instructional  professionals.  When  they  are 
involved  in  decision-making,  their  decisions  reflect  the  expertise 
of  the  specialist  and  result  in  better  instruction.  If  involving 
teachers  in  the  system  and  creating  a career  leader  makes  teaching 
attractive  and  keeps  good  teachers,  instruction  will  improve. 

Involvement  will  increase  differentiated  staffing's  validity 
for  the  teachers  who  define  and  evaluate  roles  and  performances. 
For  example,  the  Master  Teacher  makes  professional  decisions 
concerning  materials  and  the  operation  of  his  system.  He  and 
the  Senior  Teacher  are  responsible  for  assisting  the  Staff  and 
Associate  Teachers  who  evaluate  the  services  and  the  assistance 
they  receive. 
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There  must  be  an  organization  to  provide  these  services 
and  functions  and  a structure  to  allow  all  to  be  heard.  This  is 
accomplished  at  Temple  City  through  the  Steering  Committee 
meetings  which  all  staff  teachers  may  attend;  the  Academic 
Senate,  composed  of  the  principal  and  senior  teachers  elected 
by  their  colleagues;  and  the  Academic  Coordinating  Council, 
composed  of  the  District  Superintendent,  Master  Teachers  and 
principals.  These  groups  deal  with  policy-making,  curriculum, 
screening,  evaluation,  hiring,  firing  and  other  details , 

C . Teachers  and  staff  must  define  roles  and  outcomes, 
assume  responsibility  for  self-regulation,  assess 
performance  and  be  accountable  for  outcomes , 

Participation  in  the  definition  and  evaluation  of  professional 
tasks  and  regulation  of  performance  builds  in  accountability. 
Professional  regulations,  performed  by  and  for  teachers,  is 
the  crux  of  the  growth  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Teachers  who  take  on  responsibility  and  are  willing  to  be 
accountable  like  differentiated  staffing.  They  can  make  decisions 
and  do  not  fear  losing  seniority  or  tenure. 

Teachers  who  do  not  like  differentiated  staffing  have  high 
security  needs  and  expect  more  guidance  and  leadership  than 
others.  On  the  differentiated  staff  they  are  forced  into  unfamiliar 
situations  where  they  must  live  with  involvement,  participation, 
group  consensus,  and  group  dynamics  while  always  having  to  press 
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for  performance  and  competence. 


Evaluation  of  colleagues  and  their  services  must  be  done 
on  the  expectancy -relevancy  level  of  the  job  description,  not  on 
the  basis  of  popularity.  The  Temple  City  evaluation  sheet  is 
mostly  cognitive.  (Appendix  B.)  The  Associate  and  Staff  Teachers 
make  up  the  job  descriptions  and  define  the  services  of  the 
Senior  and  Master  Teachers  who  do  not  have  tenure  and  can  be 
removed , 

Staff  and  Associate  Teachers'  roles  are  also  defined  by 
a committee.  Everyone  must  be  responsible  and  accountable. 

The  evaluation  sheets  listing  required  performances  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  available  to  anybody  in  the  school  and  community 
If  teachers  are  to  define  criteria,  responsibilities,  and 
qualifications,  they  must  select  colleagues  to  serve  on  the  team 
to  write  criteria.  The  team  may  have  a consultant  from  the  subject 
area , 

p . The  professional  aspects  of  teaching  must  be  defined  arid 
reserved  for  the  professionals  with  semiprofesgionals 
forming  a support  team. 

Diagnosis  of  shident  learning  problems,  prescription  and 
judgment  must  be  left  to  the  professional  teacher. 

The  Temple  City  teachers  stated  early  in  the  planning  of 
their  program  certain  principles  must  not  be  violated  or  they  could 

not  support  differentiated  staffing,  Irrespective  of  the  model, 
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1 . Teaching  must  be  the  prime  function  of  the  profess  lona  , 
and  there  must  be  no  quas  i-administrative  functions, 
such  as  consultant,  supervisor,  etc.,  to  take  teachers 
away  from,  th©  classroom* 

2 . Advancement  must  be  concommitant  with  expansion 
of  the  decision-making  role. 

3.  Teachers  must  assume  self-regulation  of  their  profes- 
sion— the  assessment  of  the  performance. 

4.  The  school  schedule  must  be  flexible. 

5 . There  must  be  an  organizational  structure  which  allows 
the  appellate  process. 

For  additional  principles  and  "untouchables,"  see  Florida 
Schools,"  Sept. -Oct.  , 1968.  A Special  issue  on  Differentiated  Staffing. 
E,  The  differentiated  staffing  model  must  be  based  on 

flexible  scheduling. 

Differentiated  staffing  is  only  one  part  of  an  educational 
program  which  must  include  flexible  scheduling,  independent 
study  modules  end  individualized  instruction* 

Although  curriculum  can  be  set  up  on  traditional  depart- 
mental lines,  this  may  be  a weakness. 

The  curriculum  could  be  set  up  on  a subject  matter  approach 
according  to  the  goals  relevant  to  larger  groups  or  clusters,  such 
as  mathematics  and  science*  Behavioral  indicators  should  call 
for  different  subject  area  grouping  than  that  of  the  present  curriculum. 

Study  materials  should  be  present  in  study  modules  which 
state  performance  criteria  and  allow  the  student  to  complete  them 
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at  his  own  rate. 


P.  Procedures  for  explaining  and  selling  new  staffing  patterns 
must  be  developed  along  with  the  model. 

There  will  be  criticism  and  resistance  to  new  staffing 
patterns  and  flexible  scheduling.  The  best  communications, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  district,  is  face  to  face.  For  example, 
at  Temple  City,  the  president  of  the  Teachers'  Union  asked  that  the 
Project  Director  be  removed.  When  the  two  met  face  to  face,  they 
found  their  objectives  were  much  the  same. 

A conference  should  be  set  up  at  the  school  with  each  parent 
and  child  about  his  new  schedule.  Temple  City  initiated  the  program 
at  the  junior  high  level.  High  school  students  were  bused  to  the 
schools  which  had  the  new  program,  and  the  principal  talked  with 
the  Student  Council.  The  principal  should  involve  the  students 
and  meet  in  open  periods  with  them.  The  kindergarten  and  secondary 
teachers  should  meet  and  learn  about  each  other's  problems  in 
teaching  children  at  various  ages  and  performance  levels . 

A good  initial  step  is  to  have  people  of  the  school  district 
examine  other  models,  then  define  their  own  needs  and  build  a 
model  to  meet  them.  When  meeting,  they  must  get  the  hidden 
agenda  on  the  table  by  providing  an  atmosphere  for  the  mutual 
exploration  of  ideas , and  a climate  with  an  absence  of  fear  and  an 
opportunity  for  continuing  even  after  failure.  The  promoters  of  the 
new  staffing  plan  cannot  ride  roughshod  over  people,  but  they 
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should  ask  critics  for  alternatives  that  can  be  tried  in  at  least 
one  school. 

The  teachers  of  a district  should  not  be  permitted  to  tell 
any  school  it  can  not  try  differentiated  staffing---!!  the  principal 
and  teachers  in  that  schools  have  done  their  homework  and  have 
come  to  a consensus.  If  51%  of  the  school's  teachers  want  to 
try,  they  should  not  be  stopped  by  the  49%,  As  professionals, 
the  minority  should  agree  to  try  or  go  elsewhere. 

Experience  shows  that  in  setting  up  the  differentiated 
staffing  pyramid,  school  board  members  are  easiest  to  talk  with, 
the  next  easiest  are  teachers.  The  most  difficult  are  administrator 
especially  principals.  The  latter  are  usually  anxious  and  do  not 
know  how  they  can  function  in  a new  organization  structured  upon 
levels  of  competence. 

Although  a profession  should  never  be  governed  by  popular 
vote  if  there  is  to  be  progress,  implementation  of  new  staffing 
organization  requires  commitment  by  the  staff,  the  principal,  the 
superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education,  If  the  superintendent 
has  a different  value  orientation  than  that  of  the  Board,  the 
superintendent  should  resign  or  get  a new  Board. 

An  idea  may  fail  because  it  was  not  a good  idea,  A good 
idea  can  fail  because  it  was  handled  or  implemented  incorrectly. 
Differentiated  staffing  is  muffed  by  administrators  more  than  by 
anyone  else  because  they  know  so  little  about  human  behavior. 


An  organizational  structure  to  provide  change  strategies 
and  tactics  must  be  designed  and  built  into  the  model. 
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With  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  there  will  be 
frustrations  and  a change  in  interpersonal  relationships.  There 
must  be  a committee  such  as  Temple  City's  Academic  Senate  to 
deal  with  doubts,  ambiguity  of  roles,  the  absence  of  consensus 
as  to  staff  expectancies,  etc. 

Since  the  principal  will  have  to  change  his  whole  mode  of 
operation,  he  will  usually  feel  more  frustrated  than  the  teacher. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  either  the  principal  or  the  superintendent, 
if  they  are  dynamic  administrators , to  consult  and  work  with 
committees  to  solve  problems. 

When  initiating  differentiated  staffing,  the  district  should 
choose  a school  which  has  stated  that  it  wants  to  be  a pilot 
school.  The  principal  should  work  with  those  on  his  staff  who 
are  most  interested  and  least  resistant  and  have  them  set  down 
criteria  in  broad  terms  and  think  through  flexible  scheduling  as 
a requirement  for  differentiated  staffing.  The  district  should 
ask  them  to  submit  a proposal  describing  specifics,  a budget, 
and  the  resources  needed  to  make  the  plan  work. 

Administrators  may  have  to  accept  tenure  to  implement 
the  program.  This  problem  and  others,  such  as  curriculum,  can 
be  tackled  later. 
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When  building  the  new  model,  the  designers  should  build 
in  opposition  in  order  to  know  how  to  meet  it.  Criticism  or 
resistance  may  not  occur  at  the  rational  level.  If  the  response 
Is  emotional  or  illogical,  it  should  be  treated  as  being  sincere 
until  opposition  comes  back  to  the  rational.  If  criticism  and 
resistance  is  turned  off,  it  will  go  underground  where  the  adminis- 
trators cannot  deal  with  it.  At  Temple  City,  the  Steering  Committee 
served  as  a place  where  all  teachers  could  express  themselves, 
(Appendix  C.) 

There  are  other  procedures  which  can  be  built  into  the 
model.  Matthew  Miles  in  Innovation  in  Education  points  out 
that  an  administrator  cannot  change  a whole  system  at  once 
because  the  energies  of  the  system  perpetrate  it.  To  bring  about 
changes,  he  should  take  people  out  of  the  system  and  create  a 
little  microcosm,  the  "we  happy  few  syndrome,  " representing  all 
levels  of  the  organization  to  work  on  problems,  get  a consensus, 
and  then  take  on  the  linkage  problems. 

At  Temple  City,  the  Steering  Committee  formed  a Linkage 
Task  Force  (see  Appendix  G)  to  anticipate  problems.  They  were 
paid  to  brainstorm  every  type  of  problem  and  type  of  resistance 
and  were  successful  in  answering  questions  and  working  with 
teachers.  As  a result,  the  greatest  doubters  are  now  the  greatest 
supporters , The  problems  occurred  where  they  had  not  expected 
them — with  administrators.  The  Task  Force  had  not  prepared  the 
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administrators  for  their  non-voting  role  in  meetings  with  teachers. 
There  were  occasions  when  the  Project  Director  aid  the  Superin- 
tendent had  to  deal  with  principals  in  the  old  autocratic  way. 

It  was  the  only  system  they  could  understand. 

Another  procedure  for  effecting  change  is  alleviating  what 
Miles  calls  the  "input  overload."  People  who  work  on  special 
projects  while  holding  down  their  regular  job  need  a safety  valve, 
such  as  Temple  City's  Steering  Committee  where  gripes  are  aired, 
H,  Procedures  for  developing  and  implementing  new  staffing 
plan  must  take  a problem-solving  stance  and  avoid 
negotiations  and  restrictive  legislation. 

There  is  no  problem-solving  in  negotiations  as  the  partic- 
ipants wear  labels,  administrator  or  union,  and  are  apt  to  take 
up  positions  which  they  cannot  abandon. 

It  is  preferable  to  send  a model  based  on  basic  principles 
to  the  teacher  organizations  and  unions  asking  if  they  can  agree 
on  the  principles , It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  idea  is  not 
being  presented  for  a popularity  vote.  After  getting  some  consensus 
and  feedback,  a meeting  can  be  arranged.  When  opposing  sides 
meet,  they  often  find  they  have  the  same  objectives,  and  they  do 
not  let  the  labels  of  administrator  and  union  speak  for  them. 

Any  law  which  mandates  a teacher-student  ratio  will 
prevent  efficient  use  of  staff.  For  example,  the  California  Teachers 
Association  had  a law  passed  that  aides  cannot  replace  teachers, 


and  the  thirty  students  to  one  teacher  ratio  must  be  maintained  to 
receive  state  aid.  The  bill  limits  flexibility  by  requiring  that  60% 
of  salary  funds  be  used  in  instructional  salaries.  This  tends  to 
protect  ineffective  performances . 

I.  Differentiated  teaching  staff  will  bring  significant  changes 

in  teacher  training. 

There  must  be  emphasis  on  human  relations,  sensitivity, 
group  dynamics  and  human  behavior  training.  There  is  a brief 
description  of  Temple  City  training  programs  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Section  III. 

Inservice  training  can  go  beyond  content  skills  to  include 
sensitivity  training,  consultants  in  preparing  learning  packets,  or 
modules  such  as  Unipaks,  and  field  trips  to  other  schools  to  see 
programs,  A teacher  that  goes  on  a field  trip  has  more  impact  on 
his  school  than  does  the  administrator  who  may  be  already 
fatigued  with  the  continuous  demand  for  change. 

Smaller  colleges  may  be  able  to  adopt  their  teacher  training 
programs  to  specific  needs  more  easily  than  can  large  ones.  For 
example,  Temple  City  asked  Claremont  to  build  courses  around 
the  job  descriptions  in  its  Differentiated  Staffing  Plan, 

Temple  City  teachers  receive  sensitivity  training  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  attend  group  dynamics  workshops.  This  is 
especially  important  for  principals  as  they  must  learn  to  work  in 
a collegial  manner.  They  can  no  longer  dominate  or  be  autocratic. 
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J.  All  professionals  on  the  staff*  including  the  principal  and 

superintendent  should  have  direct  pupil  contact. 

As  the  teacher  goes  up  the  hierarchy,  he  spends  a smaller 
percentage  of  his  time  with  students,  but  the  quality  of  his  contact 
should  increase.  The  Master  Teacher  who  spends  only  20%  of  his 
time  teaching,  may  actually  see  more  students  In  large  group 
instruction,  perhaps  three  hundred  per  session,  than  the  staff 
teacher  who  sees  thirty  students  in  each  of  five  periods  in  a day. 
Differentiated  staffing  keeps  the  Master  Teacher  as  a teacher 
while  giving  him  expanded  Influence  over  the  total  instructional 
program  in  his  area  of  competence. 

Temple  City  has  Increased  its  teaching  staff  by  requiring 
that  all  professionals,  including  the  principal,  the  superintendent, 
the  school  nurse,  do  some  teaching  on  a regular  basis. 

By  using  the  total  staff  in  counseling,  it  is  possible  for 
a professional  on  the  staff  to  know  each  child  intimately  as  an 
advisor.  Information  on  the  child  is  available  to  other  teachers. 
Temple  City  assigns  17  students  to  each  staff  member,  including 
the  nurse.  There  are  two  guidance  counselors  for  650  students. 

K.  Students  must  have  both  free  time  and  counseling  available 
to  them. 

Under  flexible  scheduling,  students  must  have  free  time, 
an  opportunity  to  make  choices,  and  a place  where  he  can  go  to 
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study  or  talk  to  other  students  without  being  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a teacher.  This  may  be  unsettling  to  some  teachers, 
but  it  is  a needed  safety  valve  for  a child  who  is  under  pressure 
and  needs  more  time  than  the  average  to  complete  his  study 
modules , 

For  the  child  who  continually  makes  bad  choices,  wastes 
time,  and  does  not  get  his  work  done,  there  must  be  helpful 
guidance  and  a place  where  he  can  go  for  special  work  and 
assistance,  and  Temple  City  has  resources  centers  for  the  various 
subject  areas.  The  staff  insists  that  during  independent  study 
time,  the  child  in  a particular  resources  center  must  spend  his 
time  on  the  instructional  objectives  defined  in  the  modules  or 
learning  achievement  packages.  He  has  a choice  on  how  or  what 
he  studies,  but  he  must  work  toward  the  objectives. 

One  of  the  problems  with  flexible  scheduling  and  independent 
study  is  to  keep  ahead  of  students.  During  the  summer.  Temple 
City  mathematics  teachers  wrote  modules  to  keep  the  fastest 
students  busy  for  three  months.  Twenty  students  went  through 
them  in  three  weeks.  These  students  go  on  to  higher  studies 
in  the  same  area. 

L.  The  differentiated  staffing  model  must  provide  for 

specialization,  new  roles  and  new  positions,  on  both 
long  and  short-term  basis. 
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The  staffing  model  should  include  a position  for  the 
specialist,  the  means  for  abolishing  the  position  when  the  need 
is  past,  and  the  creating  of  another  special  position  when  a new 
need  arises.  For  example,  if  a computer  specialist  is  needed  to 
establish  a special  program,  a term  contract  can  be  made  with 
him.  When  he  has  completed  his  task,  a contract  can  be  made 
with  another  specialist  for  a particular  need  such  as  specialized 
inservice  training. 

The  model  should  create  new  positions  to  utilize  special 
talents  of  the  staff  or  to  relieve  them  of  tasks  not  related  to 
teaching.  If  the  principal  is  burdened  with  paperwork  and  the 
running  of  the  school,  he  can  hire  a school  manager  for  taking 
care  of  supplies,  equipment,  bus  service,  custodial  problems, 
arrangements  for  meetings,  etc.  This  relieves  the  principal  to 
work  with  the  instructional  program  and  assume  professional 
leadership. 

M,  The  differentiated  staffing  model  must  provide  for  innovative 
programs . 

By  building  a system  of  self-renewal,  the  system  can 
keep  up  to  date  and  relevant  to  the  times.  The  Master  Teacher 

has  this  responsibility,  and  he  should  continually  press  for  hard 
data  to  validate  assumptions  concerning  the  program  and  curriculum. 

Questioning  school  and  community  goals  and  the  graduates’ 
achievements  should  be  a continuing  process.  The  staff  should 
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rewrite  job  descriptions  each  year  to  accommodate  changing 
functions  and  needs , 

N.  Differentiated  staffing  requires  adequate  resources-- 

materials,  equipment,  facilities  and  clerical  assistance. 
Assistance  must  be  concrete.  Modules  and  materials 
packets  should  be  prepared  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  they  should  be  provided  in  adequate  quantities.  At 
Temple  City,  requests  for  materials  tripled.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  school  year,  500  students  burned  out  nine 
prints  of  a filmstrip. 

Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  most  of  their 
work  in  school  where  they  have  adequate,  professional  help. 
Resources  centers  for  each  curriculum  area  should  have  media-- 
films,  slides,  tapes,  which  are  teacher  controlled.  Uniform 
procedures  should  be  worked  out  for  borrowing  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  among  students  and  teachers. 

The  general  library  should  not  be  under  the  control  of 
teachers  or  any  particular  curriculum  area,  but  should  contain 
general  materials  under  the  supervision  of  a professional  librarian. 
If  the  subject  area  and  the  resources  center  tend  to  become 
departmental  islands,  steps  should  be  taken  for  more  interdisci- 
plinary communication.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  school 
should  include  committees,  such  as  an  academic  senate,  which 
can  deal  with  this  situation. 
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Teachers  must  have  office  space  where  they  can  plan, 
work  with  other  teachers  and  meet  with  students.  The  individual 
teacher  under  flexible  scheduling  will  no  longer  have  his  own 
classroom.  Instruction  areas  are  designed  to  work  for  large-group 
instruction.  Temple  City  provides  a teacher  a 6'  x 8'  open  space, 
a file,  a desk  and  two  chairs,  laid  out  in  the  center  of  a large  room. 
O.  The  financial  structure  must  be  cost-effective  with  functions 

defined  and  outcomes  assessed. 

In  the  beginning,  the  differentiated  salary  schedule  will 
cost  more,  but  costs  will  not  escalate.  Most  school  salary 
schedules  now  include  payment  of  increments  based  on  length 
of  service  or  units  acquired,  even  though  they  may  have  little 
to  do  with  performance. 

The  differentiated  schedule  ties  salary  to  function,  although 
the  salary  should  be  negotiable  based  on  demonstrated  talent, 
competency,  cost  of  living,  etc.  The  teachers  themselves  write 
job  descriptions,  define  functions  and  evaluate  performances.  Any 
increments  given  are  based  on  performance  outcomes*  Teachers 
should  be  paid  an  adequate  salary  as  professionals,  and  should 
not  receive  any  extra  amounts  at  special  rates  for  special  jobs. 

When  introducing  the  differentiated  schedule,  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  teachers  that  no  one  will  take  a loss  in  pay. 


At  Temple  City,  a teacher  now  making  more  than  the  Staff  Teacher 
(up  to  $11 ,000),  would  transfer  to  Senior  Teacher.  If  that  is 
not  possible,  he  would  go  on  the  differentiated  schedule  as  an 
"intern  Senior  Teacher,  " with  a salary  increment. 

If  teachers  are  given  a choice  of  salary  schedules  and  a 
year  to  decide,  there  will  be  less  anxiety.  Teachers  in  Temple 
City  have  a year  to  decide  whether  to  go  on  the  new  schedule 
and  to  return  to  the  old  schedule  If  they  wish,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  lose  this  option. 

All  teachers  coming  into  the  system  should  be  hired  under 
the  differentiated  schedule,  and  the  regular  salary  schedule  will 
dwindle.  Under  the  differentiated  salary  schedule,  some  teachers 
may  be  overpaid  and  some  underpaid  for  a time,  but  this  problem 
will  eventually  disappear  as  teachers  retire  or  resign.  Temple 
City,  with  an  expected  growth  of  2%  per  year,  expects  their 
differentiated  plan  to  become  self-supporting  after  four  years. 
Otherwise  the  School  Board  would  not  have  accepted  the  plan. 
Currently,  in  Project  Year  I,  the  cost  per  pupil  is  $632,00, 
lower  than  the  average  in  California. 

Temple  City  is  now  hiring  associate  teachers  to  replace 
staff  teachers  who  have  left*  The  difference  in  salaries  provides 
money  to  add  auxiliary  personnel  and  to  pay  the  higher  salaries 
of  specialists.  Nevertheless,  a school  district  should  not 
attempt  to  hire  everyone  coming  into  the  system  at  the  Associate 
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level.  As  long  as  there  is  a shortage  of  specialists  , it  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  them  top  salaries.  Those  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  performance  as  specialists  will  always 
require  higher  salaries  than  generalists.  Temple  City's  first 
Master  Teacher  was  brought  in  at  a salary  higher  than  that  of 
the  Superintendent,  who  had  to  convince  the  Board  of  Education 
that  it  should  be  done. 

Degrees  and  courses  completed  should  not  influence 
salary,  except  in  perhaps  the  initial  payment. 

P . Procedures  for  assessing  the  program  must  be  built  into 

the  model. 

Parents  and  students  can  be  given  attitude  inventories. 
Questionnaires  asking  specific  questions  and  asking  for  opinions 
and  comments  will  give  teacher  and  staff  reactions,  (Appendix E.) 
Student  performance  and  graduate  achievement  of  the  school's 
goals  will  be  the  definitive  test.  Temple  City  believes  that 
three  years  will  be  adequate  for  assessing  their  goals  and  their 
program. 
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VI.  SUMMARY 

Before  attempting  to  differentiate  staff,  a school  must 
study  its  own  needs  and  operations.  The  community  and  the 
school  must  decide  what  it  wants  its  graduates  to  be  and  state 
these  broad  principles  as  goals. 

With  goals  translated  Into  performance  terms,  the  school 
can  plan  a structure  to  help  students  meet  the  goals.  If  the  goals 
are  not  met,  the  school  must  change  its  organization  to  meet  the 
objectives.  By  describing  the  school’s  product  (the  achievement 
of  its  graduates)  in  measurable  terms,  the  school  becomes 
accountable  to  the  community. 

Before  designing  a staffing  model,  the  responsible 
persons  should  research  the  literature,  study  the  field,  and  plan 
what  they  want  to  do.  At  each  step  they  must  ask  if  the  planned 
organization  will  help  the  graduates  of  the  system  reach  the 
stated  goals.  By  studying  objectives  and  defining  the  present 
and  the  new  system  being  considered,  the  school  may  find  their 
present  one  is  best  and  is  functioning  well.  They  should  never 
assume  that  anything  different  is  better  than  what  they  now  do. 
But  there  must  be  criteria  for  deciding  if  the  system  is 
functioning  well.  Well  for  whom?  AH  students?  All  staff?  How 
about  the  child  in  the  ghetto?  The  dropout?  The  status  quo  may 
not  be  the  best. 
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By  identifying  teachers'  talents  to  meet  specific  needs 
of  individuals,  the  school  can  offer  instruction  in  a variety  of 
modes.  By  providing  a career  ladder  to  make  teaching  attractive, 
more  good  teachers  will  stay  in  the  profession,  and  good  teachers 
improve  Instruction.  Differentiated  staffing  is  a process  for 
making  the  school  responsive  to  the  students,  the  teachers,  and 
the  community. 
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APPENDIX  A:  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 


General  Questions 

1 <,  What  is  the  problem? 

2.  What  are  all  the  solutions  available? 

3.  Why  this  solution  over  all  others  available? 

4.  How  will  we  know  when  we  have  solved  the  problem? 

Specific  Items  for  Consideration 

1 . Differentiated  staffing  is  a solution;  it  is  a means,  not  an  end. 

2.  Differentiated  staffing  may  not  be  differentiated  salaries;  one  is 
a strategy  and  the  other  is  a tactic. 

3.  All  staffing  patterns  rest  on  certain  assumptions  about  the  function 
of  school,  its  social  validity,  relationship  to  learning,  etc.  What 
have  we  assumed? 

4.  A needs  assessment  should  accompany  and  be  part  of  any  proposed 
model  of  staff  differentiation.  Three  suggested  foci  for  assessment 
input: 

a.  nature  and  needs  of  the  learner 

b.  nature  and  needs  of  society/world 

c.  needs  of  the  profession 

5 . Model  variations  may  include: 

a.  curricular  models 

b . learning  models 

c.  teaching  models 

d.  organizational  models  (structural) 

e.  process  models 

6.  The  creation  of  new  personnel  roles  is  dependent  upon  what  assump- 
tions the  Innovators  include  in  their  rationale;  problem  identification 
and  validity  and  focus  of  change  efforts. 

7.  Consideration  of  change  strategies  and  variables; 

a.  community  - analysis  of/relation  to  success  in  change 

b.  staff  - analysis  of  values,  attitudes,  other  major  variables 
which  affect  change  readiness 

c.  Board  - structure,  membership,  conflict  rate  over  major  issues 
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d.  Administration  - special  problems 

e.  Teacher  Associations  - incorporating  the  association  viewpoint 

8.  The  fallacy  of  the  "all  or  nothing"  approach, 

9,  The  "piecemeal"  vs.  multiple  front  approach  . 

10,  The  "refinement  of  the  status  quo"  approach. 

11,  The  "negotiating"  approach;  choosing  up  sides  in  advance  , 

12,  Consideration  of  the  "'temporary  sub-system"  change  strategy- 

a.  related  problems  - "linkage" 

b.  the  "we  happy  few"  syndrome 

c . input  overload 

13,  Other  related  aspects  to  consider  - flexible  scheduling,  team  teaching, 
curriculm,  role  changes , facilities,  financing,  funding,  training, 
recruitment,  decision-making,  evaluation,  in-service,  student 
involvement,  materials/media,  related  institutions  (SDE,  USOE). 

14, 


The  "hidden"  agenda. 
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TEMPLE  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Progress  Report 
Differentiated  Staffing 


To:  M,  John  Rand 

Superintendent 

From:  Fenwick  W,  English 

Project  Director 

Re:  Collegial  Evaluation  at  Oak  Avenue 

Background 

One  of  the  keys  to  differentiated  staffing  and  the  creation  of 
advanced  teacher  roles  was  the  Idea  of  two-way  or  collegial 
evaluation.  In  the  past/  teacher  evaluation  was  decidedly  one- 
way, Teachers  were  evaluated  by  principals,  supervisors,  and 
consultants.  Often  these  personnel  were  generalists,  knowing 
little  about  the  subject  or  skill  area  for  which  they  were  passing 
judgment  on  the  teacher  specialist. 


Teachers  working  on  the  differentiated  staffing  project  accepted 
that  much  of  evaluation  is  subjective.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  is  subjective  or  objective,  but  since  evaluation  is  the 
key  to  growth  who  is  to  perform  the  task?  Who  is  most  qualified? 
Teachers  designing  the  differentiated  staffing  project  felt  that 
since  the  advanced  roles  were  created  as  service  functions  to 
staff  teachers,  the  services  would  be  best  judged  by  those 
receiving  them.  Thus,  the  Senior  and  Master  Teacher's  job 
descriptions  were  written  by  staff  teachers.  The  feelings  and 
perceptions  of  staff  teachers  must  be  considered  because  they 
evaluate  those  occupying  the  advanced  positions.  The  relevancy 
of  these  roles  is  therefore  controlled  to  the  largest  extent  by  the 
staff. 


Collegial  Evaluation 

The  Project  Director  worked  four  months  with  Senior  Teachers  in 
developing  performance  job  indicators  for  their  roles.  In  turn. 
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the  Senior  Teachers  met  with  their  staff  teachers  along  the  way 
to  obtain  a working  consensus  on  role  definition  and  performance 
indicators.  These  were  then  compiled  into  an  evaluation  instru- 
ment which  is  currently  being  piloted  at  Oak  Avenue.  Both  the 
procedures  and  the  instrument  are  considered  tentative  and  will 
be  refined  over  the  next  few  months  by  staff  feedback  of  both 
process  and  content  (see  staff  evaluation  sheet). 

Tentative  Procedures 


Instructions  to  Staff  Teachers: 


1.  Complete  the  evaluation  of  your  Senior  Teacher;  checking 
the  appropriate  blank  which  indicates  your  judgment  of  his 
work  thus  far. 

2 . If  "unsatisfactory"  or  some  other  term  is  checked  to  indicate 
dissatisfaction  with  the  area  you  are  obliged  indicate  what 
the  problem  is,  in  your  opinion,  and  what  could  be  done  for 
improvement  to  occur.  Naturally,  the  more  specific  you 
are,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  evaluation, 

3.  The  function  of  evaluation  is  to  promote  growth,  not  to 
engage  in  a punitive  exercise  which,  unfortunately,  has 
been  traditional  practice  to  date.  Teachers  have  a real 
opportunity  to  show  how  it  should  really  be  done. 

4.  Evaluation  should  be  signed, 

5.  The  Senior  Teacher  must  collate  the  evaluations  of  his  staff 
teachers  into  a summary  document  with  his  own  comments 
to  the  Academic  Senate  within  two  weeks  following  comple- 
tion of  the  evaluation  process.  The  Academic  Senate,  in 
turn,  also  may  comment  and  advise  the  Senior  Teacher  on 
the  basis  of  his  staff  evaluation.  Discrepancies  in  judgment 
are  reconciled  by  the  Academic  Senate. 

6.  A final  report  of  the  evaluation  will  be  in  writing  and  released 
to  the  staff  showing  all  comments  and  suggestions  from  each 
involved  party.  At  this  time,  minority  reports  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  person  or  in  writing  to  the  Academic  Senate  for 
their  consideration. 

7.  The  Academic  Senate  may,  at  any  time,  refer  the  evaluation 
to  authorities  elsewhere  in  the  District,  or  outside  the 
District,  for  referral  and  comments*  All  such  reports  must 
be  made  available  to  the  staff. 


8,  The  evaluations  will  become  part  of  the  Senior  Teacher  s file. 

9.  Procedures  and  instruments  used  in  the  evaluation  are  con- 
sidered tentative.  Teachers  will  be  asked  to  render  judgments 
as  to  the  appropriateness , clarity,  and  fairness  of  both 
procedures  and  instruments  (see  last  sheet  in  evaluation 
packet) . 
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TEMPLE  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Staff  Evaluation  of  Senior  Teacher 


(Check  appropriate 
quarter) 

First  

S eco  id 

Third  

Fourth  


RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 

Not 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory* Applicable 


I.  Is  a functional  teacher  on  a 
regular  basis,? 


A.  Classroom  teaching  occupies 
at  least  60%  of  a regular 
teaching  load. 

Comments 


II.  Is  an  effective  leader  of  a teaching 
team  of  teacher  specialists? 

A.  Holds  individual  teacher  and  team 
teacher  conferences  to  discuss 
and/or  demonstrate  the  following 
(at  least  4 times  per  semester). 

1 . New  roles  and  teaching  tech- 
niques in  the  3 basic  instruc- 
tional modes:  large  group; 
small  group;  individual-pupil 
teacher. 


Comments 


2,  Strategies  for  enrichment  for 
the  rapid  learner. 


Comments 


*This  rating  automatically  demands  comment 
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responsibility 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satis  factory  Unsatisfactory*  Applicable 


3 . Techniques  of  working  with 
slow  learners. 

Comments  


4 , New  curriculum  concepts  . 
Comments 


5,  Different  teaching  strategies 
than  those  presented  in 
classes . 

Comments 


6.  Development  of  performance 
learner  objectives. 


Comments 


B.  Conducts  periodic  consultations 
(not  less  than  twice  a semester) 
with  each  teacher  of  the  team  to 
include  the  following: 

1.  Assessment  of  professional 
growth  as  determined  by  both 
parties . 

Comments 


*This  rating  automatically  demands  comment. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory* Applicable 


2 , Survey  of  pupil  progress 

determined  by  group  testing  at 
the  end  of  each  grading  period. 

Comments  


3 ■ Determines  Individual  teacher 
satisfaction  with  the  program. 


Comments 


C,  Visits  each  teacher  In  the  class- 
room (at  least  1 visitation  for 
each  teacher)  at  least  every  six 
weeks  followed  by  a conference  for 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  assess  instructional 

appropriateness  of  the  content 
and  accompanying  strategies 
to  the  objectives  of  the  total 
social  science  program  and/or 
lesson  objectives . 

Comments 


2 * To  assess  appropriateness  of 
stuaent  response  to  learning 
objectives , 

Comments 


♦This  rating  automatically  demands  comment. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory*  Applicable 


D,  Meets  with  the  staff  at  least  once 
a semester  to  discuss  the  job 
functions  of  the  resource,  staff, 
and  Senior  Teacher.  Such  job 
functions  are  based  upon  the 
changing  perceptions  of  the 
team  of  the  job  to  be  done 
and  are  acceptable  to  the  follow- 
ing people  and/or  groups  of  people. 

1 . staff  teachers  in  area 

2 . resource  teachers 

3 . Academic  Senate 


Comments 


E.  Meets  with  each  staff  member  and/ 
or  team  to  discuss  the  approaches 
to  objectives  of  each  unit  or 
study  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  relevant  to  the  program  using 
cognitive  skill  objectives  as  the 
rating  criteria.  

Comments 


It.  Guides,  leads,  and  coordinates  the 
subject  area  team. 

A.  Conducts  weekly  staff  meetings  to 
discuss  curriculum.  Senate,  and 
departmental  matters . _ 


Comments 


*Thls  rating  automatically  demands  comment. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory*  Applicable 

B.  Coordinates  and  resolves  program 
objectives,  priorities,  pupil 
grouping,  teacher  talent  and  in- 
terest in  scheduling  to  the  satis- 
faction of  at  least  70%  of  the 

staff  teachers.  ___  


Comments 


C.  Communicates  effectively  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  staff  the  feel- 
ings, opinions,  and  ideas  of  the 
staff.  (He  is  not  bound  to  agree, 
nor  committed  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  majority  necessarily  but 
does  communicate  all  views). 

Comments 


D.  At  least  10%  of  the  total  cogni- 
tive skill  areas  per  year  will  be 
operationalized  in  measurable  stu- 
dents outcomes . 


Comments 


E.  The  Senior  Teacher  will  present  to 
the  staff  not  less  than  once  a 
year  an  assessment  of  the  program 
by  (a)  an  outside  specialist  from 
private  industry  or  the  University, 
and  (b)  the  Oak  Avenue  Academic 
Senate.  The  assessment  must  in- 
clude the  following; 


*This  rating  automatically  demands  comment. 


ERIC 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satisfactory  U nsatisfactory*  Applicable 

1 » Relevancy  of  the  program  based 
upon  specified  and  validated 

learner  objectives . 

Comments 


2,  Appropriateness  of  program 
dollar  and  resource  priorities 
in  realizing  the  objectives  in 
#1. 

Comments 


3.  Assessment  of  the  degree  of 
colleague  satisfaction  and 
harmony  with  the  program  and 
each  other,  including  the 
Senior  Teacher, 


Comments 


4,  Plans  for  the  utilization  of 

personnel  in  varying  capacities 
in  keeping  with  their  academic 
backgrounds,  their  responsive- 
ness to  the  program  at 
Oak,  and  their  instructional 
effectiveness  as  determined  by 
the  Senior  Teacher  and  the  Oak 
Academic  Senate, 


Comments 


This  rating  automatically  demands  comment 


RESPONSIBILITY 


PERFORMANCE 


Not 

Satis  factory  Unsatisfactory^  Applicable 


IV, Supervises  effective  operation  of  the 
English  Resource  Center, 

A,  Assesses  materials  in  the  resource 
center  based  upon: 

1 , Record  of  student  usage  and 
student  opinion, 

2 , Teacher  critiques  and 
suggestions , 

3,  Critique  by  auxiliary  personnel 
in  the  program.  

Comments 


B.  Communicates  possible  uses  of 
resource  materials  for  the  staff 
teacher  In  written  papers  to  the 
staff,  at  meetings  and  in  confer- 
ences with  the  individual  teacher 
or  team. 


Comments 


Comments  of  a general  nature  (suggestions): 


Signature  of  Staff  Teacher 
*Thls  rating  automatically  demands  comment. 
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TEMPLE  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Staff  Survey  - Collegial  Evaluation 
Please  respond  to  the  following  questionnaire: 

Question  Yes  No 


Content 

1.  The  evaluation  content  accurately  described  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Senior  Teacher. 

Comments  


2.  The  evaluation  content  "fairly"  described  the  activities 
of  the  Senior  Teacher, 

Comments 


3 ,  The  evaluation  content  only  partially  described  a 
Senior  Teacher's  functions. 

Comments 


Process 


4,  The  process  of  the  evaluation  seems  to  be  a 
fair  way  of  assessing  the  Senior  Teacher. 


Comments 


I am  generally  satisfied  with  the  evaluation  process. 
Comments 


5. 


Ques  tlon 


Yes 


Overall 


7.  My  overall  reaction  to  the  evaluation  is:  (check  only  one) 


a 8 

Enthusiastic 

d* 

Less  than  satisfied* 

b. 

G „ 

Satisfied 

Neutral*  (ambivalent) 

©• 

Dissatisfied* 

*Please  indicate  recommendations  for 
improvement. 


Name 


Area 
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APPENDIX  C:  TEMPLE  CITY  PLAN  - ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 


The  guiding  agency  of  the  Temple  City  Project  is  the  Steering 
Committee,  composed  of  administrators  and  teachers,  the  latter  elected 
by  their  colleagues.  The  Committee  meets  once  or  twice  a month  and 
all  the  staff  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  to  express  their  viewpoints. 
The  provision  for  expression  of  minority  opinion  has  been  a part  of  the 
project  throughout  its  development  and  operation. 

When  the  Steering  Committee  realised  that  it  was  too  large  to  be 
effective,  it  broke  itself  into  task  forces.  The  Teacher's  Analysis  Task 
Force  asked  all  teachers  to  keep  two-week  frequency  logs  of  work 
activities  to  show  time  spent  on  clerical  duties,  professional  diagnosis, 
etc.  They  were  asked  how  they  would  like  to  spend  their  time.  The 
Committee  used  this  data  in  designing  the  model. 

After  the  staffing  model  was  developed,  a "Shredding  Committee" 
of  paid  critics  from  the  district  worked  during  the  summer.  They  revised 
the  model  and  presented  it  in  September  to  the  total  staff  in  an  inservice 
meeting.  Small  groups  went  over  the  plan  and  used  instruments  the 
Committee  had  developed  for  assessing  it.  Students  were  included  in 

the  meetings,  A two-day  workshop  for  responding  to  the  model  included 
gripe  sessions. 

The  Task  Force  classified  each  gripe  by  type,  number  and  force. 
For  example,  the  staff  did  not  want  Senior  Teachers  delineated  along 
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subject  areas.  They  did  not  understand  their  selection,  the  screening 
process,  and  whether  or  not  the  Senior  Teachers  were  to  be  administrative 
"patsies."  As  a result,  the  Collegial  Evaluation  was  done  over. 

The  Linkage  Task  Force  met  with  each  individual  staff  member, 
teacher  to  teacher.  The  teachers'  elected  representatives  had  defined 
criteria,  responsibilities  and  qualifications  and  had  done  the  model 
planning.  Presidents  of  unions,  teachers  organizations,  and  teachers 
from  various  levels  had  participated.  It  was  the  teacher's  plan  - their 
model . 

In  addition  to  it' s planning  functions,  the  Steering  Committee  at 
Temple  City  provides  a place  where  hostilities  and  pressures  from  the 
rest  of  the  staff  can  be  aired  and  discussed.  It  acts  as  a safety  valve 
for  the  members,  and  meetings  sometimes  become  gripe  sessions.  Teachers 
not  on  the  Committee  who  feel  the  elected  members  are  not  representing 
their  interests  can  come  to  the  meetings  and  see  administrators  voted 
down.  For  example,  at  one  meeting  they  saw  the  Superintendent  of  the 
District  leave  in  frustration  after  being  voted  down  three  times . 

At  first  the  Steering  Committee  made  the  classic  mistake.  The 
Superintendent  called  the  meeting,  invited  the  entire  administrative 
council  and  one  teacher  for  every  500  students  to  be  elected  by  the 
staff.  When  the  meeting  convened,  the  teachers  asked  the  Superintendent 
If  he  were  serious  about  teacher  involvement,  and,  if  so,  why  teachers 
were  elected  on  a representative  basis  while  administrators  were  not. 

It  was  obvious  to  teachers  that  the  vote  would  be  uneven.  The  administrators 


went  outside  and  chose  their  own  representatives. 

Under  this  organization,  if  things  came  to  a formal  vote  and  the 
split  were  teachers  against  the  administration,  teachers  would  have  it. 
But  it  has  never  happened  that  way.  Issues  have  never  divided  the 
Committee  along  these  lines.  On  each  side  there  have  always  been 
administrators,  teachers  and  unions. 

It  took  the  representative  arrangement  to  convince  teachers  that 
they  were  to  be  included  in  decision-making.  The  school  board,  the 
school  administration,  the  unions  and  teachers  have  members  on  the 
Steering  Committee  which  represents  the  entire  school  organization. 

The  Committee  allows  participants  to  examine  issues  as  they  are, 
abandon  fixed  positions,  and  engage  in  problem-solving  and  creative 
brainstorming.  Such  activity  is  not,  and  cannot,  be  done  in  a negotiating 
context. 

The  Steering  Committee  represents  the  "we  happy  few"  syndrome. 
The  Project  Director  works  with  the  Committee  in  the  collegial  situation 
and  then  has  to  go  back  to  making  authoritarian  decisions  in  the  old 
system.  When  teachers  complain  that  he  makes  decisions  without 
consulting  them,  he  has  to  explain  that  in  order  to  move  some  people 
in  an  autocratic  system,  he  has  to  make  autocratic  decisions. 

There  are  continuing  linkage  problems*  One  administrator,  a 
principal,  was  angry  because  he  was  not  allowed  a vote  in  the  Steering 
Committee  and  was  represented  by  an  elected  representative.  When  he 
was  asked  to  attend  a meeting,  he  informed  the  Project  Director  that 
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when  "I  attend  a meeting,  I either  have  a vote  or  receive  a consultant 
fee  of  $250  per  day,"  This  principal  had  to  be  persuaded  In  the  old 
autocratic  way.  The  Superintendent  ordered  him  to  be  at  the  meeting, 
and  he  was.  The  principal  understood  that  way  of  doing  things — he  was 


still  operating  in  the  old  autocratic  system. 


APPENDIX  D 

TEACHER  RESPONSES  ON  THE  TEMPLE  CITY  PLAN 


At  the  request  of  the  Academic  Senate,  the  Project  Director 

interviewed  each  staff  teacher  and  asked: 

1*  What  major  aspects  are  considerable  improvements  over 
the  traditional  program? 

2,  What  aspects  are  weaknesses  of  this  program? 

3,  What  is  your  most  immediate  concern  regarding  the  program? 

4,  What  things  have  you  learned  during  implementation  that 
would  help  other  schools  contemplating  a similar  change? 

5,  If  you  had  to  do  it  over  again,  would  it  be  worth  it? 

6,  Have  your  relationships  with  students  changed?  If  so,  how? 
This  was  merely  a short-term  altitudinal  survey  of  the  staff.  The 

teachers'  responses  included  the  following: 

1 . Major  strengths^ 

Greater  student  enthusiasm  for  school,  more  movement  in 
study  modules,  hence,  few  discipline  problems  due  to 
boredom. 

Absence  of  pressure  resulting  In  greater  friendliness  between 
students  and  teachers,  more  relaxed,  collegial  atmosphere. 

Students  have  opportunity  to  explore  and  achieve  at  their 
own  rate. 

Increased  materials  and  equipment  for  students,  resources 
centers . 

Small  group  Instruction  provides  opportunity  to  interact  with 
students,  know  them  better. 


2,  Weaknesses: 

Some  students  will  not  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  work. 

Lack  of  adequate  clerical  help,  (The  latter  criticism  resulted  from 
incorrect  use  of  an  increased  amount  of  clerical  help.  Teachers 
failed  to  discriminate  between  types  of  auxiliary  personnel 
functions.  They  were  asking  resources  center  aides  to  do 
clerical  work  rather  than  have  the  general  teacher  aides  do  it. 
The  resources  center  aides  assist  teachers  and  students  in 
the  center  and  do  not  have  time  to  do  typing,  mimeographing, 
etc.) 

More  paperwork,  record-keeping,  more  work  generally. 

Harder,  "like  first  year  all  over  again.  " 

Intrastaff  communication  more  difficult. 

Lack  of  continuity  of  program. 

Large-group  instruction  needed  improvement. 

School  day  too  long  (The  teachers  had  increased  the  school  day 
voluntarily  without  increase  in  pay.  This  was  to  allow 
students  to  do  their  work  in  school  where  resources  were 
available  to  help  them). 

The  favorable  responses  and  feelings  outnumbered  the  unfavorable, 
and  the  aspects  prompting  the  latter  can  be  remedied.  Specific  information 
on  surveys  should  be  obtained  from  Fenwick  English,  the  Project  Director, 
Temple  City  Differentiated  Staffing  Plan,  Unified  School  District,  Temple 
City,  California, 

A Temple  City  Master  Teacher  describes  the  major  strength  of  the 
Temple  City  plan  as  being  an  open  program,  conducive  to  its  own  recon- 
struction, capable  of  making  adjustments  on  an  ongoing  basis,  with 
flexibility  of  time  and  talent  to  give  immediate  response  to  student  problems. 
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APPENDIX  E 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  TO  FENWICK  ENGLISH 


What  caused  the  school  district  to  come  to  this  (differentiated  staffing) 
conclusion  ? 

A myriad  of  things.  Unhappiness  over  perennial  teacher 
problems,  specifically,  an  open  hearing  over  a teacher 
dismissal.  The  incompetence  of  the  administrator  was 
clearly  demonstrated  before  the  public  and  the  staff. 


Who  at  Temple  City  identified  the  educational  problems  ? 

Nobody.  We  did  it  in  the  classical  way.  We  had  the 
grand  solution  first.  But  then,  step  by  step,  we  changed 
roles,  including  administrators,  and  began  to  realize  a 
Master  Teacher  is  better  qualified  to  make  certain  judgments 
than  the  administrator-principal. 


What  do  you  call  the  program? 

Temple  City  Educational  Program — of  which  differentiated 
staffing  is  a means  to  an  end. 


Did  you  find  something  else  generating  while  going  through  differentiated 
staffing  ? What  would  you  call  it? 

Temple  City  Educational  Program 


What  was  your  hypothesis  of  model  - the  relationship  between  school  and 
learning? 

The  relationship  between  something  we  call  school  and 
something  we  call  learning?  I am  not  convinced  they  are 
the  same.  I am  not  convinced  there  is  a relationship 
between  "teaching”  and  "learning."  Without  pre-  and  post- 
testing, we  cannot  assume  there  is  learning  because  there 
is  teaching. 


We  must  assume  the  teacher  ts  the  most  important  com- 
ponent and  that  by  using  the  teacher  more  effectively 
and  efficiently,  we  will  have  better  instruction.  But 
we  cannot  assume  that  anything  different  we  do  is 
better  than  what  we  do  now. 


!n  terms  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  what  do  you  see  as  the  most 
significant  contribution  of  differentiated  staffing? 

A vehicle  whereby  identified  teacher  talent  can  meet  the 
specified  needs  of  the  individual  students  in  a variety 
of  modes.  Differentiated  staffingas  a vehicle  is  related 
to  relevant  objectives  which  must  be  specified,  with 
specific  outcomes. 


In  terms  of  the  educational  product,  what  do  you  foresee  as  the  most 
significant  contribution  of  differentiated  staffing? 

No  one  specific  outcome,  rather  a vehicle  which  permits 
greater  effectiveness  in  reaching  a host  of  teacher-student 
outcomes.  Staff  differentiation  is  a process  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a more  responsive  organization  to  the  student  and  to 
the  teacher. 


In  terms  of  building  teacher  commitment  and  involvement,  what  do  you 
as  the  most  significant  contribution  of  differentiated  staffing? 
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articipation  in  the  definition  of  professional  tasks  and  the 
regulation  of  performance  tasks.  This  builds  accountability 
into  the  staffing  pattern  of  the  teacher. 


Was  modular  scheduling  the  product  of  differentiated  staffing  or  vice  versa 

like  the  chicken  and  the  egg,  you  need  both  together.  The 
learning  model  is  popular  but  a difficult  place  to  start.  The 
curricular  model  is  another  place  to  start,  and  both  differen- 
t ated  staffing  and  modular  scheduling  is  necessary  to  make 
the  model  effective. 

The  superintendent  of  the  seventh  largest  school  district  in 
the  United  States  wanted  Temple  City's  model  without 
flexible  scheduling.  He  wanted  a salary  schedule  - a tactic. 


Do  your  teachers  now  have  responsibility? 


Yes , 


Have  your  teachers  reached  stage  of  accountability? 

Senior  Teachers  have  more,  because  they  execute.  Not 
all  teachers  get  responsibility  and  accountability  or 
decision-making.  Teachers  that  like  differentiated 
staffing  do  not  mind  losing  seniority  and  tenure  being 
put  aside. 


The  superintendent  and  principal  formerly  had  to  learn 
how  to  do  everything  from  obtaining  supplies  to  stating 
criteria  for  alio  ting  budget.  Now  they  talk  of  priorities, 
the  product.  Now,  departments  are  striving  for  change 
in  order  to  deserve  the  budget. 


How  many  good  teachers  did  you  have  for  differentiated  staffing? 

We  used  the  MTA1  (Minnesota  Teachers  Attitude  Index), 
which  is  supposed  to  discriminate  between  authoritarian 
and  democratic.  There  was  no  correlation  on  this  and 
the  desire  for  differentiated  staffing.  But  MTAI  could 
prevent  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  from  making 
accusations  about  each  other. 


How  many  teachers  do  you  have? 

Temple  City,  now  in  Project  Year  I.  We  have  1 Master 
Teacher;  3 Senior  Teachers;  173  Staff  Teachers;  3 Associates 
at  present.  Staff  in  the  district  have  first  shot.  At  the  end 
of  the  training  position,  all  positions  are  open  and  they  may 
compete  with  people  from  outside.  The  union  backed  it. 
They  wanted  more  pay  for  additional  responsibility. 


Where  do  Associate  Teachers  come  from? 


The  normal  attrition  rate  of  the  district  - 25  new  per  year, 

$6, 500-$ 9, 000,  Why  do  they  go  to  Temple  City  as  Assistant 
Teachers?  They  could  get  more  elsewhere,  but  the  salary 
goes  up  to  $9,000  three  or  four  years  earlier  than  elsewhere 
on  a normal  schedule.  Most  teachers  when  leaving  are 


Class  II/  Step  2,  B«A.  plus  17  units,  mostly  women 
leaving  due  to  pregnancies  or  husband  transferring. 
They  usually  have  teaching  as  a second  job. 


Who  was  most  frustrated,  new  principal  or  new  teacher? 
Principal, 


What  was  one  over  tension  towards  change? 

Not  much.  The  pressure  on  teachers  to  improve  is  from 
teachers  and  students,  not  administrators.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  specific  needs.  Nobody  wanted  more 
supervisors,  and  Temple  City  describes  its  Senior  and 
Master  Teachers  as  being  of  service  to  teachers  * not 
to  supervise*  The  teachers  can  refuse  the  services* 
They  know  a Senior  Teacher  must  do  her  job  - she  has 
no  tenure.  Administrators  have  their  services  described, 
and  the  staff  expectancy  - relevancy  level  part  of  the 
job  description  is  rated  by  the  teachers.  Not  on 
popularity.  Every  teacher  selected  by  staff  is  not  a 
leader. 


Innovative  programs  may  call  for  new  staff  differentiation.  How  can 
you  provide  for  this  ? 

By  building  in  a system  of  self-renewal  to  insure  continued 
hange . This  is  the  function  of  Master  Teachers.  By  con- 
tinually pressing  for  hard  data  to  validate  assumptions,  by 
rewriting  job  descriptions  each  year  based  upon  changing 
perceptions  of  hierarchlal  functions,  by  the  staff.  Should 
be  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  model  up  to  date  and  relevant 
assuming  our  assumptions  on  which  the  model  is  based  do 
not  change  radically  or  school  is  in  constant  process  of 
validating  those  assumptions. 


Is  three  years  enough  for  assessing  your  goals? 

Yes.  We  can  do  it  in  a shorter  time  if  we  know  what 
we  are  about. 
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Have  you  any  comments  on  differentiated  staffing  in  conjunction  with 
"a  school  within  a school”  set  up? 

A natural. 

what  did  you  get  from  professional  organizations? 

We  were  endorsed  by  the  California  Teacher's  Association, and 
The  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  We  did  not  use  a 
negotiating  council  because  the  A.F.  of  T.  would  have  bombed 
them.  In  the  middle  of  competition  between  the  Union  and 
NBA,  Temple  City  teachers  chose  the  Steering  Committee 
route,  which  had  a representative  from  each  on  the  Steering 
Committee  and  paid  by  the  Steering  Committee. 


What  other  districts  are  innovating  with  differentiated  staffing? 


Kansas  City,  Missouri;  two  inner  city  schools. 

Beaverton,  Oregon;  partial  implementation  at  one  new 
high  school. 

Temple  City,  California;  one  complete  model  school; 
one  on  partial  differentiation. 

Sarasota,  Florida;  intensive  study  and  staff  improvement; 
plans  for  implementation. 


What  universities  lead  in  studying  the  concept? 

1,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

2,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee 

3,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  Claremont  University, 
Claremont,  California 

4,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,  School  of  Education  (Inner  City,  Buffalo) 


We  wanted  a strategy.  He  wanted  to  apply  a model 
developed  in  a six-school  environment  to  a huge  system  . 
Doing  such  a thing  could  create  a monster  that  would 
devour  you. 


If  put  in  elementary  school  rather  than  middle  school#  would  you  put 
into  departmental  basis? 


Not  departmental  for  the  upper  grades.  I would  call  in  a 
more  subject-matter  curriculum  organization  than  the 
whole-child  approach. 

We  could  do  this  by  asking  what  are  minimum  expectations 
of  students  when  they  graduate  from  Temple  City#  agree 
upon  performance  indices  of  these  goals#  and  then  see 
what  subject  areas  they  fall  into  rather  than  saying  to 
math  teachers,  "How  are  our  goals  - which  ones  come 
in  math,  or  science,  etc,"  We  should  say  which  goals 
are  relevant  to  larger  groups  of  curricular  areas.  We 
are  having  Temple  City  citizens  look  at  behavioral 
indicators  of  minimum  goals  we  have  developed. 

Are  your  teams  set  up  in  teams  of  curriculum  or  do  they  cut  across 
curriculum  areas  ? 

They  exist  along  traditional  subject  matter  areas  of  the 
curriculum-one  of  the  model's  weaknesses.  It  assumes 
the  validity  of  the  present  curriculum. 

For  example,  math  may  not  be  a subject  for  all  time.  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  way  the  curriculum  pie  is  now 
cut.  Perhaps  we  should  have  teachers  of  communications 
rather  than  English#  of  art,  etc. 

What  do  you  call  professional? 

Professional  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  are: 

(1)  diagnosis 

(2)  prescription 

(3)  judgment 

Future  schools  should  probably  have  one-third  professional, 
two-thirds  paraprofessional. 
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APPENDIX  F:  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT 
Report  by 

Eric  Smith,  President,  Teachers'  Association 
Greece,  (N.Y.)  Central  School  District 

The  principals  proposed  differentiated  staffing  to  teachers  at 
a series  of  district  meetings.  The  only  groundwork  laid  or  information 
given  was  Dwight  Allen's  article  on  the  Temple  City  Plan,  in  the 
January,  1968,  "Phi  Delta  Kappan",  which  teachers  received  the 
morning  of  the  meeting. 

The  teachers  felt  they  should  consider  the  idea,  but  they  asked 
for  weeks  of  study  for  this  type  of  far-reaching  reorganization  and 
recommended  more  discussion  between  administration,  teachers,  and 
organizations.  The  teachers  welcomed  the  philosophy  that  they  be 
involved  in  all  stages  of  the  design  and  organizing  process  and  the 
professional  decisions  concerning  It.  But  they  felt  they  could  not  make 
recommendations  without  more  information. 

There  were  many  letters  and  meetings  - none  of  which  went 
anywhere.  There  was  agreement  only  that. Differentiated  Teaching 
Staff  (DTS)  should  be  discussed. 

Teachers  resented  the  pressure  on  them  to  make  quick  decisions 
and  the  administrations  effort  to  get  them  to  accept  a philosophy  without 
understanding  or  Investigation.  As  a result,  a questionnaire  produced 
an  overwhelming  "no"  against  implementation  at  this  time,  but  the 
teachers  stated  they  were  willing  to  study  it,  DTS  was  withdrawn 
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from  negotiation. 

The  DTS  Committee  recommended;  (1)  a committee  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  Board  members  study  DTS,  (2)  job  descriptions  be 
written,. (3)  all  available  literature  on  differentiated  staffing  be  obtained. 
The  President  of  the  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Superintendent  met 
and  decided  to  form  a research  committee.  Each  teacher  received  a 
copy  of  the  committee's  report , The  superintendent  said  only  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  talk  about  it. 

The  Teachers'  Association  president  concluded  that  DTS  should 
involve  many  people  at  all  levels,  and  not  be  part  of  negotiation. 
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FILMS  AND  VIDEOTAPES 


FILM 


"Differentiated  Teaching  Staff,"  a 28  minute  color  film  narrated  by 
Dwight  Allen,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  Chief  Consultant  of  the  Educational  Professions 
Development  Act,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 


Film  discusses  a new  approach  to  teaching. 


, The  present  concept  of  a teacher 
, Retaining  outstanding  teachers 

. Changing  concepts  of  teacher  assistance 

. Identifying  differential  teaching  responsibilities 
. Using  unique  teacher  talents 

„ Use  of  "outstanding"  teachers 

. Part-time  staff 


A model  for  differentiation 


DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 
VIDEO  TAPES 


"Insights  and  Implications  for  Statewide 
Implementation  of  Differentiated  Staffing,  " 
by  Marshall  L,  Frinks 

The  End  of  the  Knowledge  Monopoly, 11 
by  Dwight  W.  Allen,  Dean 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts 


"An  Overview  of  Differentiated  Staffing  (1) 
Nationwide. " 

by  Donald  Sharpes 

"Differentiated  Staffing,  Cabbages,  (2) 
Kings,  and  Other  Things." 
by  Ronald  J,  Fitzgerald 


'Going  to  the  Moon  is  Getting  Closer  to 
the  Home. " 

by  Dwight  W.  Allen 


"Strategies  for  Implementing  Differentiated 
Staffing." 

by  M.  John  Rand 

Questions  to  Mr,  Frinks  & Dr,  Rand 

"Temple  City,  California;  A Case  Study," 
by  M.  John  Rand,  Superintendent 
Temple  City  Unified  School  District 

"The  Implementations  of  Differentiated 
Staffing  on  Certification. " 

by  William  C.  Gaige 
Responses  by 

Sayre,  Uhler  and  Lloyd  Kline 


This  tape  concerns  itself  with; 
Strategies  tor  statewide  consideration 
for  differentiated  staffing. 

This  tape  concerns  itself  with; 
Development  of  new  kinds  of  programs 
to  end  the  knowledge  monopoly  — 
Illustrates  the  changing  role  of  the 
teacher. 

This  tape  concerns  itself  with: 
Description  of  facts  on  national 
statistics  level.  Research  projects 
of  N.E.A.,  state  and  national  level. 

Differentiated  Staffing  not  separate 
entity.  Related  to  many  aspects 
within  a school.  This  tape  related 
to  individualized  instruction. 

This  tape  concerns  itself  with: 

Using  the  widest  possible  range 
of  alternatives  for  differential 
s taffing , 

This  tape  concerns  itself  with: 

Some  important  ingredients  of  change. 


This  tape  concerns  itself  with: 

A description  of  Temple  City  Model 


This  tape  concerns  itself  with: 
Social  Theory,  Sociology  of  change 
in  education. 
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’’The  Implications  of  Differentiated  Staffing 
for  Teacher  Education." 

by  Kevin  A.  Ryan 
Reactions  and  Responses  by 

Arthur  W.  Eve,  James  Cooper  and 
Kevin  Ryan 

Questions  and  Reactions  to  "Temple  City, 
California:  A Case  Study. " 

by  M,  John  Rand,  Superintendent 
Temple  City  Unified  School  District 

"Alternative  Models  for  Differentiated 
Staffing. " 

by  Peter  Wagschal 

'Developing  Career  Ladders  for  Para- 
Professionals  . " 

by  Altron  Gentry 


DEFINITION  QF  TERMS 


1.  Experimentation  In  Instruction 

This  refers  to  an  open  spirit  of  Inquiry  concerning  better  ways  of  improving 
instruction.  It  implies  a willingness  to  examine  alternatives,  including 
organizational  arrangements  and  new  materials.  It  is  an  altitudinal  set 
concerning  change  in  general, 

2 . Concept  Centered  Curriculum 

The  "knowledge  explosion"  has  rendered  the  idea  of  a stable  pool  of  "best" 
knowledge  obsolete  in  curriculum  development.  Curriculum  developers  are 
organizing  curriculum  around  themes,  ©r  theories  and  concepts  rather  than 
isolated  factual  data.  This  term  reflects  this  trend  and  implies  a change  in 
teaching  emphasis. 

3 . Small  Group  Study 

Eight  to  ten  students  working  in  groups  on  joint  endeavors  become  a chief 
mode  of  instruction  in  flexible -scheduled  schools.  Although  not  new  to 
education  (committee  work)  small  group  study  implies  teacher  participation 
as  an  active  concomitant  to  in-depth  learning, 

4.  Differentiated  Staffing 

The  clustering  of  certain  responsibilities  associated  with  teaching  around 
specific  types  of  teaching  roles , For  example,  a teacher  who  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  curriculum  and  the  translation  of  educational 
research  into  practice  would  be  called  a Teaching  Curriculum  Reseatch 
Associate,  This  teacher  ©dong  with  Instructing  children  in  the  classroom 
would  assume  leadership  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  curriculum. 

5 . Behavioral  Objectives 

Objectives  which  are  stated  In  observable  student  responses  are  called 
"behavioral".  Observable  student  responses  are  said  to  be  indicative  of 
learning,  since  learning  cannot  be  directly  seen.  The  utilization  of  objec- 
tives of  this  type  provide  direct  clues  for  evaluation  of  the  instructional 
program,  and  clarify  teaching  procedures  to  the  extent  that  they  can  affect 
those  objectives. 

6.  Continuous  Progress  Curriculum 

This  term  refers  to  a student  advancement  by  progress,  rather  than  by  time 
served.  It  connotes  a breakdown  of  artificial  barriers  which  block  educational 
progress  and  thus  hamper  learner  motivation.  The  curriculum  is  therefore 
seen  in  a series  of  "behavioral  levels ;^whlch  can  be  measured,  rather  than 
simply  the  division  of  arbitrary  time  units  or  grades. 
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7.  Flexible  Scheduling 


The  arrangement,  of  a student's  day  or  week  Into  different  combinations  of 
periods  Is  called  modules.  The  flexibility  of  this  type  of  schedule  means 
that  each  student  can  receive  a unique  combination  of  modules  based  upon 
his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  With  large  numbers  of  students,  sched- 
uling of  this  type  is  usually  done  by  computer. 

8,  Student  Independent  Study 

Students  can  learn  by  themselves  without  the  direct  supervision  of  a teacher. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  only  real  learning  Is  self -learning.  Independent  study 
implies  that  students  can  be  taught  to  learn  how  to  learn,  and  that  self-learn- 
ing is  the  most  lasting  and  produces  the  most  changes  in  behavior.  This 
concept  Is  In  harmony  with  child  growth  and  development  to  the  extent  that 
each  student  grows  and  benefits  from  his  Independence,  This  requires  steady 
teacher  participation  and  judgement  as  to  when  and  how  much  children  can 
accept  and  learn  from  this  instructional  mode. 

9,  Team  Teaching 

This  refers  to  a "pooling*1  of  teacher  talents  to  increase  the  depth  of  know- 
ledge pertaining  to  subject  matter  content  in  instruction.  Implicit  in  the 
term  is  an  understanding  of  a more  sophisticated  an  integrated  approach  to 
classroom  instruction  through  a delineation  of  Instructional  responsibilities. 
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Arizona  Teacher,  Januaiy,  1971.  remission  to  reprint  panted  by  the 
author. 


DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING: 
THE  SECOND  GENERATION 


Peter  B.  Mann 


Differentiated  staffing,  like  happiness , means  different  thin^  to 
different  people,  end  the  controversy  over  it  seems  destined  to  intensi- 
fy before  it  is  resolved 

While  school  boards,  administrators,  and  teachers  across  the 
nation  continue  to  debate  just  what  differentiated  staffing  Ig.,  it  is 
being  turned  into  something  else  again  in  the  Mesa  public  schools . 

Fenwick  En^,ish,  director  of  the  Mesa,  Arizona,  project  which  is 
financed  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education,  calls  it  "second  generation" 
differentiated  staffing.  He  also  calls  it  a potential  answer  to  de- 
mands for  "accountability"  in  education,  end  a sort  of  in-profession 
"performance  contracting"  aimed  at  raising  individual  student  achieve- 
ment. 


Whatever  it  is  called,  he  says,  Mesa's  version  of  differentiated 
staffing — if  it  works — will  be  a model  for  fundamental  reform  in  the 
public  schools. 

To  understand  the  second  generation,  English  says,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  the  first . He  is  as  well  qualified  as  anyone  to  explain 
differentiated  staffing.  Before  taking  the  reins  of  the  Mesa  project 
in  the  summer  of  1970,  he  spent  five  years  directing  the  much  heralded, 
pioneering  effort  st  staff  differentiation  in  the  Temple  City,  Calif., 
schools . 

In  the  simplest  terms,  he  says,  differentiated  staffing  is  the 
specialization  of  teaching  functions,  a division  of  labor  which  allows 
each  teacher  to  do  what  he  or  she  does  best  In  helping  students  to 
learn.  But  differentiated  staffing  ia  much  more  than  that. 

One  thing  it  is  not,  English  says,  is  a disguised  version  of  that 
old  teacher  nemesis,  merit  pay.  He  concedes  that  some  school  boards  and 
superintendents  have  tried  to  use  it  that  way,  reinforcing  teacher 
animosity  and  undermining  the  concept's  promise,  but  the  two  simply  do 
not  equate , 

Merit  pay  rewards  teachers  adjudged,  in  some  ill-defined  manner, 
to  be  superior  to  their  colleagues,  even  thougi  they  perform  the  same 
duties  and  have  equivalent  training  and  years  of  service*  Different!- 


sted  staffing,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  additional  pay  only  for 
teachers  assuming  special  responsibilities;  it  does  not  discriminate 
between  equals. 

"A  merit  pay  plan,"  English  says,  "doesn't  alter  the  structure  of 
the  school.  It  leaves  it  intact... But  differentiated  staffing  does 
change  the  structure.  It  changes  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers,  and  it  pays  them  more  for  the  assumption  of  additional  duties. 

School  Structure 

The  key  to  understanding  differentiated  staffing  is  to  analyze-- 
and  see  the  need  for  changing — the  structure  of  the  school,  which  has 
roots  extending  deep  into  the  history  of  American  public  education. 

Essentially,  the  public  school  of  today  replicates  a structure 
begun  in  1848  when  the  first  graded  school  was  established  in  Quincy, 
Maas.,  English  says.  Shat  school  was  founded  on  the  assumptions  that  a 
single  teacher  could  teach  all  subjects,  that  a student's  mental  age 
matched  his  chronological  age,  and  that  all  students  shared  the  same 
learning  needs. 

She  three  basic  components  of  a school,  he  says,  are  content, 
process,  and  structure.  In  the  Quincy -style  school,  these  components 
have  been  more  or  less  constant.  Now,  because  of  all  that  has  been 
learned  about  learning  since  1848,  they  must  be  treated  ss  variables. 

Educators  have  recognized  this  need  to  some  degree,  English  says, 
and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  content  and  process.  These  changes, 
however,  have  been  insufficient.  While  they  have  accommodated  man's 
expanded  taowledge  and  incorporated  the  use  of  new  media,  they  have  not 
affected  the  basic  school  structure. 

"In  most  schools,"  he  says,  "now  as  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
teachers  do  most  -of  the  talking  and  kids  do  most  of  the  listening. 
Teachers  teach,  but  children  don't  necessarily  learn.  Despite  all  the 
talk  to  the  contrary,  schools  ere  still  teacher-centered  and  teacher- 
dominated  . " 

When  he  speaks  of  school  structure,  BngLish  means  the  way  time, 
space,  and  staff  are  used.  Historically  the  use  of  each  has  been 
characterized  by  uniformity:  classrooms  of  the  same  size  accomodating 
the  same  numbers  of  children;  like  periods  of  time  being  assigned  for 
different  tasks:  teachers  trying  to  "be  all  things  to  all  pupils." 

"The  ©reded  school,"  English  says,  "was  a pre-scientifie  invention. 
Our  educational  fathers  advocated  it  before  the  advent  of  IQ  testing, 
before  we  really  taaew  much  about  the  vast  differences  in  mental  ability 
between  students....  Our  efforts  have  gone  into  making  teachers  aware 
of  pupil  differences,  but  forcing  them  to  maintain  their  roles  in  a 
structure  which  was  organized  on  the  principle  that  such  differences 
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do  not  exist  between  children " 

Even  in  secondary  schools,  where  the  need  for  subject-ares  special- 
ization by  teachers  has  been  reco^iized,  aagLish  says  that  the 
specialization  "has  been  organized  ancillary  to  the  main  role  of  the 
classroom  teacher  as  the  person  who  can  be  all  things  to  all  pupils. ** 

In  other  words,  the  school's  structure — its  allocation  of  time, 
division  of  space,  assignment  of  staff — continues  to  focus  on  the  edu- 
cation of  students  as  groups  rather  than  as  individuals . 

"Our  instructional  programs  are  dominated  by  teaching  to  groups," 
English  says.  "We  have  much  literature  on  individualized  instruction, 
and  the  need  for  it,  but  it  is  primarily  at  the  theoretical  level...." 

While  the  theories  are  widely  accepted,  rarely  have  they  been 
translated  into  successful  practice.  Most  attempts  to  individualize 
instruction,  in  fact,  have  focused  on  reducing  the  size  of  the  student 
group. 

Bit  smaller  class  size  is  not  the  answer,  English  says.  It  merely 
refines,  rather  than  changing,  a structure  in  which  "teachers  are  too 
burdened  with  the  shift  of  a group  or  groups  to  have  much  real  time  to 
individualize  whet  they  do  with  children." 

Once  It  is  recognized  that  children  learn  in  different  ways  and 
at  varying  rates,  it  is  only  logical  to  adjust  the  school  to  these  dif- 
ferences, using  time  and  space  flexibility  and  applying  each  teacher's 
special  abilities  where  they  will  produce  the  maximum  results  in  learn- 
ing. 


In  practical  tenns,  this  maans  setting  learning  goals,  determining 
what  specific  learning  (and  teaching)  tasks  are  involved  in  reaching 
than,  disclosing  each  student's  status  and  needs  in  relation  to  the 
goals,  grouping  students  in  constantly  shifting  arrangements  (from 
independent  study  to  large  lectures)  according  to  their  needs,  assign- 
ing teachers  to  teems  which  in  to to  ©re  equipped  to  help  students  accom- 
plish the  designated  learning  tasks. 

Differentiated  staffing  then,  is  a division  of  teacher  labor  to 
fit  student  requirements;  a restructuring  of  school  time,  space,  and 
staffing  patterns  so  that  the  focus  is  no  longer  on  teaching  but  on 
learning,  no  longer  on  the  teacher  but  on  the  student,  no  longer  on 
the  group  but  on  the  Individual . 

She  First  Generation 

Specialization  is  not  entirely  new  to  public  education.  School 
adninistrators  traditionally  have  been  assigned  differing  roles  ar- 
ranged in  a hierarchy.  Teacher  specialization,  however,  has  been  el- 
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most  exclusively  on  a horizontal  plane,  with  all  teachers  playing  es- 
sentially the  seme  role  but  on  varying  grade  levels  or  in  different 
subjects . 

Under  differentiated  staffing,  according  to  English,  teachers 
perform  different  tasks  within  grade  levels  and  subject  areas.  For 
example,  a team  of  primary  teachers  might  include  one  who  excels  at 
diagnosing  pupil  difficulties  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  another  who 
excels  at  teaching  the  required  skills,  and  others  who  can  transmit 
concepts  end  influence  attitudes  toward  learning. 

When  the  (Temple  City  experiment  began  five  years  8®d,  the  basic 
approach  was  to  reorganize  teacher  staffing  by  creating  a "career 
ladder"  to  permit  hierarchical  staffing  without  freezing  faculty  in 
positions  that  would  limit  growth,  fix  rewards,  and  destroy  morale, 

The  career  ladder  allowed  the  use  of  teachers  and  paraprofes- 
sionels  in  teams  so  organized  that  their  numbers  provided  different 
services  to  students,  with  roles  determined  by  the  learning  task  at 
hand  and  the  students ' needs  for  mastering  that  task. 

"The  question  then,"  English  says,  "was,  'Can  it  be  done? ' — 
not  'should  it?'  but  'can  it?'  " He  believes  the  Temple  City  program 
has  proven  not  only  that  differentiated  staffing  can  be  done,  but  that 
it  should  be  done.  Among  several  reasons,  he  cells  particular  attention 
to  these: 

• Teacher  specialization  improved  learner  achievement.  "The  ©fester 
the  degree  of  specialization  in  the  teaching  of  skills  and 
disciplinjs,  even  in  the  elementary  grades,  the  higher  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  pupils." 

• Changing  teachers  and  groupings  on  a flexible  time  schedule  did 
not  damage  the  students5  sense  of  security,  as  some  feared.  "We 
found  teachers  pretty  insecure  on  many  occasions,  but  not  very 
many  kids.  In  fact,  sometimes  teachers  hid  behind  the  kids.  They 
would  say,  'That's  not  good  for  the  kids,'  when  what  they  meant 
was,  'I  don't  like  it.'  " 

* There  was  "considerable  success"  in  changing  boys'  attitudes  toward 
school,  largely  because  flexible  grouping  and  scheduling  made  the 
pro^am  "more  activity-based,  with  greeter  variety,  more  movement. 
Increased  stimulation." 

* The  program  began  in  one  school  and  now  has  spread  to  Temple  City  s 
other  five,  because  it  has  been  evaluated  as  hi^Ly  effective,  a 
major  improvement. 

With  that  record,  why  isn’t  Temple  City's  version  of  differentiated 
staffing  simply  accepted  as  a model  for  other  school  districts?  Why  is 


the  second  generation  necessary? 

Because,  EhgLish  says,  the  first  generation  was  developed  to  spot- 
light teachers ' strengths  and  buttress  their  weatoesses,  "Now,  we're 
looking  for  a pupil  solution,  trying  to  build  a bridge  between  the 
teacher’s  functions  and  the  pupil's  needs" 

While  the  career  ladder  provided  a means  of  assigning  different 
tasks  to  different  teachers,  it  tended  to  result  in  a "rigid  hierarchy" 
which  assumed  that  certain  teacher  functions  are  always  of  greater 
importance  than  others,  English  says.  Student  needs.  However,  shift 
constantly,  end  the  most  effective  teaching  team  would  be  one  which  could 
change  accordingly. 


In  other  words,  the  most  important  manber  of  the  team  should  be  the 
one  whose  talents  are  most  appropriate  for  the  immediate  task,  and  the 
hierarchy  should  be  fluid,  not  fixed. 

The  Second  Generation 

The  point  of  the  Mesa  project  is  to  establish  realistic  student 
learning  objectives  and  to  devise  a fluid  arrangement  of  teacher  roles 
to  insure  that  the  objectives  are  met.  Although  the  project  is  one  in 
a nationwide  network  funded  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education  to  develop 
workable  methods  of  staff  differentiation,  it  is  unique  in  the  approaches 
it  will  employ. 

With  an  initial  fifteen-month  grant  for  $152,000  from  UBOE,  the 
project  be^ui  modestly  enough,  Three  schools --Franont  Junior  Hig^i, 

Holmes  and  Lincoln  elementaries — were  selected  as  the  early  testing 
grounds,  because  faculty  members  there  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  giving  it  a try. 

Bolling  the  faculties  was  only  one  of  several  steps  considered  es- 
sential to  launching  the  project.  Other  essentials  were  the  support  of 
the  district  school  board.  Superintendent  George  Smith  and  his  staff, 
end,  perhaps  most  important,  the  cooperation  of  the  Mesa  Education  As- 
sociation. 


If  the  project  shows  promise  in  the  early  stages,  EngLish  says, 

U50E  funding  is  expected  to  be  extended  to  three  years  and  the  project 
is  intended  to  encompass  the  entire  Mesa  school  system  (twenty-five 
schools,  more  than  twenty  thousand  students)  by  the  end  of  that  period. 
Without  the  backing  of  the  district  power  structure,  and  particularly 
the  teachers,  the  chances  of  demonstrating  promise  would  be  nil. 

An  impressive  array  of  outside  resources  has  been  aligned  to  help 
Mesa.  Aside  from  UBOB,  English  and  his  staff  have  access  to  guidance 
from  the  Center  for  Differentiated  Staffing  at  the  Claremont  (California) 
Graduate  School  end  the  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  laboratory 
(SW-CEL)  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Arizona  State  University's  college  of 
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education  has  donated  office  space  to  the  project  staff,  which  sub- 
contracts with  ASU  for  materials,  services,  and  professional  consulta- 
tion . 


At  present,  each  pilot  school  is  developing  and  refining  its  own 
version  of  the  "fluid  hierarchy"  of  teacher  roles.  Within  each  school, 
in  fact,  different  teams  use  different  techniques,  adapting  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  students  and  the  special  talents  of  the  teachers 
and  their  aides . 

For  differentiated  staffing  to  approach  its  potential  for  improving 
instruction,  English  believes,  this  variation  from  team  to  team,  and 
from  school  to  school,  is  necessary.  Just  as  individual  students  have 
characteristics  of  their  own,  so  do  groups  of  students,  teams  of  teachers, 
and  school  conmunities.  The  use  of  time,  space,  and  staff,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  learning  objectives  and  teaching  techniques,  must  be 
adaptable  to  the  special  characteristics  of  both  individuals  and  groups . 

Variations  make  it  impossible  to  capsulize  whet  is  happening  in 
Mesa's  pilot  schools.  EngLish  offers  this  generalization:  A "universal 
process"  (differentiated  staffing)  is  being  applied  to  all  three  schools, 
but  each  school's  faculty  is  developing  its  own  organizational  plan,  and 
each  team  is  devising  its  own  operational  plans. 

The  significance  of  the  Mesa  project,  however,  may  lie  not  so  much 
in  what  is  underway  as  in  what  is  ahead:  weekly  monitoring  of  student 
progress  by  computer,  and  performance  contracting  by  teachers. 

Even  with  the  most  flexible  use  of  time,  space,  and  staff,  English 
says,  it  is  difficult  to  track,  and  respond  to,  the  quick  and  constant 
changes  that  occur  in  the  attitudes  and  achievements  of  the  Individual 
stndent.  The  project  staff  believes  that  a computer  program  could  be 
developed  to  monitor  these  changes,  translate  them  into  needs,  match  the 
needs  with  teaching  resources,  and  feed  the  team  the  information  neces- 
sary to  regroup  and  reassign  on  a weekly  basis. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  been  held  with  electronic  data 
processing  specialists  at  the  Jet&Propulsion  laboratory  in  Pasadena, 
California,  and  they  are  interested  in  developing  such  s program,  English 
says . 


Formidable  as  this  challenge  is,  it  pales  beside  that  of  introducing 
performance  contracting  by  teachers . Performance  contracting  already 
has  stirred  a storm  of  controversy  among  educators,  primarily  because 
several  school  boards  around  the  nation  have  contracted  with  private 
firms  to  guarantee  that  students  reach  specified  achievement  levels 
within  given  periods.  (If  the  firms  fail  to  deliver,  the  boards  don't 
pay . ) 
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Contracting  with  consultant  films  outside  the  established  frsme- 

8Ji10n  carries  obvious  implications  which  have  placed  teachers 
and  their  professional  organisations  on  the  alert.  They  question  not 
only  the  revolutionary  effects  on  the  profession  should  such  practice 
+h^t,?+eSP+fads  the  wisdom  of  linking  learning  inextricably  with 
SL?  v,  iVe'  He8t  hSS  been  Senerated,  too,  by  charges  thaty 
■re.e:nT'+f^8ChieIaDent  successes  under  a performance  contract  in  Texarkana 
resulted  not  from  greater  teaching  knowhow  but  from  test  directed  teach - 
“f;  ^°W  educators  eyes  are  staring  (if  not  faring)  at  Gary,  Indiana 

where  for  the  first  time  the  management  of  an  entire  public  school  has 
been  turned  over,  on  contract,  to  a private  firm. 

_ -,,1?  Mesa,  this  threat  to  the  organized  profession  will  not  exist, 

English  says  There,  performance  contracting  will  enter  throurfi  the 
+1ftJJtAdoorf  the  ful1  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the  Mesa  Bducs- 

A f°?ia^°n  and  the  ^strict’s  teachers.  Working  in  teams,  teachers 
submi^  blds  to  the  school  board,  competing  with  colleagues  for 

Vi!"*™!8  t°  accomplish  specified  teaching  tasks  with  results  measurable 
m terms  of  student  achievement . 

Mesa  -Style  Contrecti  n c* 

+.  eAa  ^Slish  outlines  it,  the  contracting  process  will  start  with 
the  setting  of  an  educational  gpal  by  the  district  school  board,  ern- 

of  district  personnel  or  outside  consultants  to 
omS??  th?  Status  of  the  stddent  group  involved  and  to  set  reasonable 
objectives  for a stated  period  of  time.  For  example,  achievement  testing 

at^he^hiS  f?urth  grade  students  in  a particular  school  are  reading 

v^hJw  ^adeieVe1'  °n  thB  aversS e:  and  attitude  testing  might  re- 
el that  some  of  the  students  dislike  school,  others  come  from  deprived 

mn?^frOUndS>  S311u  others  hava  language  difficulties,  and  thuse  are  the 
major  causes  of  their  lagging  achievement, 

B From  Jhls  information,  specifications  would  be  drawn  for  raisins 
achievement  to  grade  level  or  higher  for  all  these  students  within,  fay 

the  hS^S^hQOlMyeSr'  These  sPecifiC8tions  then  would  be  set  forth  by 
trtc?teLi”  8 re9uest  f°r  Proposals”  (rff)  issued  by  the  board  to  dis- 
lltt  wonfi  ® perfonnel-  Proposals  submitted  by  teaching  teams,  English 
meteor?  d s‘fraa:r3fe  approaches  to  be  taken;  detail  the  Itaffing, 

nSUpP  eS'  facilities  and  supporting  services  required;  and 

b^SftdJfS  tDtBl  COS^  fisure*  The  board  would  award  the  contract  on  the 
basis  of  econon^r  and  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  plan. 

Once  the  contract  was  awarded,  the  teaching  team  would  be  in 

i^di^uai  S*  *5*  Pr0gram’  determining  how  to  use  its  meSbers* 

aside  for  ' ?°W< t0  s^nd  the  funds*  how  to  divide  the  share  set 

progress  how*  tVnH  t * hOW  to  8hift  leadership  roles,  how  to  monitor 
progress,  how  to  assess  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Beyond  this  brief  outline,  the  BFP  approach  to  differentiated  staffing 
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has  not  been  spelled  out.  It  is  so  new,  so  experimental  that  English 
frankly  admits  that  many  formidable  obstacles  must  be  overcome  and  in- 
numerable questions  must  be  answered.  As  it  was  five  years  ago  in 
Temple  City,  he  says,  the  prime  question  today  is  not  should  it,  but  can 
it  be  done  . 

The  Trial  Runs 

To  find  out,  English  and  Ms  staff  ere  working  with  the  Mesa  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  faculties  of  the  three  pilot  schools  to  develop 
procedures  for  implementing  in-house  performance  contracting.  For  the 
first  test,  English  and  James  %.  Zaharis,  assistant  project  director,  have 
developed  an  RFP  for  submission  to  the  Holmes,  Lincoln  and  Fremont  faculties. 
In  turn,  each  faculty  is  preparing  a proposal  or  bid  to  fulfill  the  RFP 
specifications.  The  three  schools  will  be  competing  for  a maximum  of 
$E0, 000  in  project  funds.  The  dollars  for  the  schools  will  be  allotted 
on  the  basis  of  how  well  the  schools  have  fulfilled  the  specifications 
and  how  well  they  argue  their  cases  during  the  scheduled  negotiations. 

This  trial  run  will  be  strictly  a project  affair,  with  the  project  staff 
and  one  of  the  pilot  schools  as  the  contracting  parties.  English  antici- 
pates awarding  the  contract  by  the  end  of  this  January.  Based  on  what  is 
learned  in  the  process,  the  Mesa  school  board  will  undertake  e trial  run 
of  its  own  this  spring,  probably  in  march,  English  says.  This  effort,  in 
which  Mesa  Education  Association  negotiators  will  participate  to  insure 
equal  treatment  of  each  bidding  team  of  teachers,  will  be  "a  dry  run  using 
Monopoly  money,"  he  says. 

If  the  RFP  approach  works,  English  sees  it  as  a major  step  toward 
"building  bridges  between  teacher  functions  and  student  needs,"  toward 
perfecting  the  differentiated  staffing  process.  He  also  sees  it  as  a means 
of  accomplishing  these  related  goals:  transforming  the  teacher  into  a 
full  professional  with  the  necessary  support  to  serve  his  client  well,  and 
insuring  that  schools  are  accountable  for  the  progress  students  make  and 
the  money  boards  spend.  If  RFP  doesn’t  work,  it  is  likely  to  be  because 
of  the  profound  questions,  not  yet  answered,  which  it  raises  regarding  the 
economics,  the  politics,  and  the  power  structure  of  public  education. 

Some  samples t 

* What  happens  to  a teacher1©  annual  contract  if  his  sals ry  depends  on 
belonging  to  a team  which  submits  © winning  bid? 

* What  happens  to  professional  negotiations  on  behalf  of  all  district 
teachers  by  their  organisation? 

« What  role  does  the  principal  play  when  his  school  is  being  run  by  a 
aeries  of  semi -autonomous  contractors? 

* What  happens  to  school  financing  when  dollars  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  particular  tasks  rather  than  average  daily  attendance? 

. What  happens  to  teacher  training  and  certification  programs  when 
specialists  replace  generalists? 

* What  happens  to  state-prescribed  curriculunis,  textbook  adoptions  ana 
tenure  lews? 

English  readily  concedes  the  answers  to  these  questions --and  many 
more — are  unknown.  But  he  believes  answers  can  be  found  if  the  results  of 
performance  contracting  are  striking  enough  to  make  the  search  worthwhile. 
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Even  if  RFP  proves  unworkable,  he  ia  convinced  that  some  way 
will  - ‘-must --be  found  to  individualize  instruction  in  mass  education,  ©nd 
differentiated  staffing  offers  the  best  hope  of  finding  that  way, 

"It's  not  e panacea,*1  he  says,  "not  s cureaXX.  It  is  a process, 
and  ©ny  process  can  be  refined.  Our  experience  shows  that  differentiated 
staffing  is  an  improvement  over  the  traditional  process.  Whatever  foita 
it  ultimately  assumes,  the  second  generation  should  be  even  better. 11 
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